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DIALOGUES 


UPON     TUB     USEFULNESS     OF 


ANCIENT     MEDALS 


ESPECIALLY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  LATIN  AND  GREEK  POETS. 


-<2nonlain  hicc  ratio  ploiiroqud  vldetur 


Trtstior  esse,  qulbas  non  est  tiuctata,  rotroqac 
Volgiu  abhorret  ab  bao :  Tolai  tibl  saaviloqncntl 
Carmbie  Plerlo  rationem  exponere  uostntn, 
£t  qaud  miuno  dalci  oontingore  melle, 
61  tibi  forte  animum  tall  ratioae  tcnorcm. 

LcCltKTIUD. 


INTKODUCrORY  REMARKS. 

Thib  is  one  of  the  moet  graceful  of  Addison'b  works,  and  next  to  Dry- 
den*B  Dialogue  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  the  best  specimen  in  our  language  of 
this  style  of  writing.  Addison  tells  us  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stepney,  English 
Envoy  at  Vienna,  that  when  he  wrote  it  he  had  Fontenelle's  Dialogue  on 
the  Plurality  of  Worlds  in  his  eye ;  and  it  is  no  slight  praise  to  say  that 
he  has  fully  equalled  his  model.  The  first  part  was  written  at  Vienna, 
and  though  the  work  was  shown  to  his  friends  and  approved  by  them,  it 
was  not  published  till  after  his  death.  The  general  subject  of  numisma- 
tics has  since  been  treated  by  several  English  writers,  and  both  the  excel- 
lent introduction  of  Ackerman,  and  Humphrey's  valuable  Manual,  contain 
more  information  than  Addison's  Dialogues.  But,  there  is  no  book  in 
which  the  lover  of  Latin  poetry  will  iind  within  the  same  compass,  so 
many  important  suggestions  and  happy  illustrations. 

Of  this  work  Ogle  says : — 

"  The  *  Dialogues  on  Medals'  rather  prove  the  ability  of  the  scholar  to 
attain  so  complex  and  unconnected  a  kind  of  knowledge  in  a  short  period^, 
than  profound  information  on  the  subject  Ficcorini  was  his  master,  and 
says,  '  He  did  not  go  any  depth  in  the  study  of  medals :  all  the  knowledge 
Jie  had  of  that  kind,  I  believe,  he  had  from  me ;  and  I  did  not  give  him 
above  twenty  lessons  upon  that  subject'  There  are  two  sorts  of  informa- 
tion usually  possessed  by  men  of  literature  and  research  :  the  one  rudi- 
mental,  which  is  generally  received  from  instructors ;  the  other  the  know- 
ledge a  learner  obtains  by  his  own  labor.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that 
Addison  obtained  the  former  in  the  twenty  lessons  given  him  by  Ficcorini, 
and  that  he  added  more  by  his  own  investigation,  and  by  studying  the 
treatise  on  Medals  and  Inscriptions  of  Bemardin  Maffoeus,  then  in  general 
use  among  travellers  and  the  learned." — Ogle — JAfe  of  AddUon^  pp.  21,  22. 

And  Miss  Aikin : — 

*'  It  was  thus  that  he  introduced  to  his  friend  his  beautiful  '  Dialogues 

on  the  usefulness  of  aucient  medals ;'  perhaps  the  most  perfect,  certainly 

///#»  mrmf.  fffncoful  oxnmplefl  in  our  lnngua{c<^  ot  Waw  ^ott\\  cx^   ocv\w^cv%\t\ou. 


DIALOGUES     ON     B1EDAL8.  1* 

Dr.  Johnson's  assertion, — whose  scanty  acquaintance  vith  French  litera- 
ture probably  did  not  inclnde  even  the  celebrated  and  popular  work  of 
FoDtenelle, — that  Dr^'den's  Dialogue  on  Dramatic  poetry  was  Addison*? 
model,  is  thus  dL^proved  ;  and  this  information  of  the  real  prototype  sug- 
gests a  curious  national  contrast  The  informing  spirit  of  the  dialogues  of 
Fontenelle  is  that  of  gallantly;  and  the  fair  pupil  whom  he  addre««e8  im- 
bibe.4  the  principl<>ts  of  the  astronomy  of  Descartes  diluted  and  dulciiicd 
with  at  leo.'ft  an  equal  |>ortion  of  flattery,  on  the  graces  of  lior  person  and 
the  charms  of  her  mind  ;  but  although  the  study  of  medals  could  scarcely 
l>e  regarded  as  less  within  the  sphere  of  female  inquiry  than  worlds  and 
their  rorticcs, — and  in  fact  there  had  been  ladies  in  this  country  of  a  for- 
mer and  a  better  age  celebrated  for  their  numismatic  attainments, — the 
Knglish  wit  carefully  exonerates  himself  from  all  obligation  to  compliment 
the  ladies  on  the  occasion,  and  admits  not  even  a  humble  listener  of  the 
feminine  gender.  A  knowledge  of  the  pattern  on  which  he  worked  might 
likewi^  have  sliielded  the  author  from  a  criticism  of  Bishop  llurd,  who 
imputes  it  as  a  fault  to  these  dialogues  that  they  deviate  fi*uin  the  clas- 
sical examples  in  not  exhibiting  real  charactei's  ba  the  interlocutoi's.  In 
any  case,  this  appears  an  ill-considere^l  objection  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  judgment  of  the  bishop  was  warped  by  his  own  pructico.  Whatever 
dignity  or  seeming  authority  this  kind  of  artifice, — an  offensive  one  at  the 
best  to  the  true  lover  of  historical  and  biographical  truth, — might  li'n<i  to 
the  discussion  of  questions  of  philosophy,  politics  or  history,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by  it  on  such  a  topic  as 
the  usefulness  of  medals,  essentially  a  branch  of  erudition  ;  while  the  dif- 
ficulties and  objections  are  obvious.  The  part  of  a  leading  speaker  must 
in  all  propriety  have  been  assigned  to  some  one  of  the  very  small  number 
of  learned  persona  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  devoting  their 
lives  to  profound  investigations  in  this  dark  and  difficult  science ;  and 
with  what  modesty  could  a  writer  who  had  only  skimmed  its  surface, 
have  uttered  conjectures  or  remarks  of  his  own  under  the  sanction  of 
names  such  as  those  of  Spanheim  or  Le  Vailliant  ? 

*'  It  appears  that  the  study  of  medals  had  been  a  favorite  object  of  ])nr- 
suit  with  Addison  in  Italy,  and  especially  at  Rome,  where  he  had  availed 
himself  of  the  technical  instructions  of  a  professor  of  this  branch  of  anti- 
quities, besides  embracing  tlie  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  most  cele- 
brated collections.  According  to  his  general  plan  in  the  study  of  anti- 
quity, he  applied  his  knowledge  of  these  objects  to  the  illustration  of  pas- 
sages in  the  Latin  poets,  by  which,  in  return,  he  frequently  explained  the 
signification  of  medals.  Several  examples  of  this  application  of  his  read- 
ing occur  in  his  Travels. 

"The  two  first  of  these  dialogues  are  much  more  thickly  iuter%\veY%<i«i 
than  even  hu  Trareig  witfy  quotations  from  ancient  vrrileT^,  \>to>3l^Vi  \a 
explM'a  the  ohjeetg,   enatoms,  and   events    represented  \>y   lYift  t\\w^'» 


Vr  DIALOGUESONMEDALS. 

of  the  medals ;  and  tlie  wide  range  of  Bubject«,  with  the  great  num- 
ber and  variety  of  authors  quoted,  highly  honorable  as  they  arc  to  the 
learned  diligence  of  the  author,  are  al!»o  quite  efToctuul  in  removing  what- 
ever of  drynesa  n»ii;ht  have  been  found  in  the  topic  itself.  The  playful 
turns  of  fancy,  and  the  strokes  of  character  and  humor  which  give  dis- 
tinctness and  animation  to  the  speakers,  have  ns  much  of  the  peculiar 
zest  of  his  genius  as  hit;  best  Spectators.  Besides  the  two  dialogues  which 
Htrictly  answer  to  the  general  title,  there  is  a  third  called  *  A  parallel  be- 
tween ancient  and  modern  medals,'  which  is  laudable  for  the  moderation 
and  absence  of  national  prepossession  with  which  it  discusses  the  merits 
and  defects  of  those  struck  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  record  the  glories  of 
his  reign.  It  is  frankly  avowed  that,  in  most  points  of  excellence,  these 
come  nearer  to  the  ancients  tluin  any  other  modern  ones,  and  it  is  added, 
that  to  the  French  we  are  also  '  indebted  for  the  best  lights  that  have 
been  given  to  the  whole  science  in  general." 

"  For  what  reason  the  author  of  these  elegant  and  highly  finished 
pieces  should  have  left  them  to  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  post- 
humous edition  of  his  works,  it  is  not  eas}'  to  divine.  Possibly  he  might 
apprehend  that  ho  had  already  introduced  in  his  Travels  as  much  of  clas- 
sical matter  as  the  English  public,  immersed  in  party  contests  would  find 
leisure  or  inclination  to  attend  to ;  possibly  he  might  not  fully  have  satis- 
fied the  excessive  delicacy  of  his  own  taste  in  the  execution  ;  probably  he 
might  soon  become  distrustful  of  the  soundness  of  some  of  his  conjectural 
interpretations  of  enigmatical  inscriptions  and  half-etfaced  or  ill-fonned 
figures." — Miss  AiKiN — Life  of  Addi%on,  pp.  89-91. 

Le  Clero,  whone  acquaintance  Addison  formed  during  his  tour,  and 
whe  apparently  had  seen  the  first  draft  of  the  Dialogues,  says,  in  his  ob- 
servations upon  the  Travels,  dcc^,  which  were  "  done  from  the  French  b}'  Mr. 
Theobald,  and  printed  in  1715" — '*  Mr.  Addison  has  not  a  little  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  medals,  the  mystical  meanings  of  whose  reverses 
lie  has  explained  in  a  work  well  worthy  to  bo  made  public,  and  which  I 
hope  he  will  soon  oblige  the  world  with." 

** These  Dialogues  of  Addison  arc  written  with  Uiat  sweetness  and 
purity  of  style  which  constitute  him  one  of  our  first  prose  writers,  llio 
chief  imperfection  of  his  Treatise  on  Medals  is,  that  the  persons  introduced 
(18  speakers,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  practice  of  Uie  ancients,  arc 
fctitiouSf  not  real;  for  Cynthio,  Philander,  Pala^mon,  Eugenio  and  Tlieoeles, 
cannot  equally  excite  and  engage  the  attention  of  the  reader  with  Socrates 
and  Aleibiades,  Atticus  and  Brutus,  Cowley  and  Spratt,  Maynard  and 
Homers." — AdditanianOy  v.  1,  p.  80. — G. 


VERSES 

OOCASI05ED  BT  MB.  ADDISOXTB  TBEATI8E  ON  MSDALS. 

Se£  the  wild  waste  of  all-deyonring  years  1 
How  Borne  her  own  sad  sepulchre  appears : 
With  nodding  arches,  broken  temples  spread  1 
The  very  tombs  now  vanished  like  their  dead  I 
Some  felt  the  silent  stroke  of  mouldering  age ; 
Some,  hostile  fury ;  some,  religious  rage : 
Barbarian  blindness,  Christian  zeal,  conspire ; 
And  Papal  piety,  and  Gothic  fire. 
Perhaps  by  its  own  ruins  sav'd  from  flame, 
Some  bury^d  marble  half  preserves  a  name ; 
That  name,  the  leam'd  with  fierce  disputes  pursue. 
And  give  to  Titus  old  Vespasian's  due. 

Ambition  sigh'd.     She  found  it  vain  to  trust 
The  faithless  column,  and  the  crumbling  bust ; 
Uuge  moles  whose  shadow  stretched  from  shore  to  shore. 
Their  ruins  perished,  and  their  place  no  more ! 
Convinced,  she  now  contracts  her  vast  design  *, 
And  all  her  triumphs  sink  into  a  coin. 
A  narrow  orb  each  crowded  conquest  keeps  ; 
Beneath  her  palm  here  sad  Judtea  weeps ; 
Now  scantier  limits  the  proud  arch  confine, 
And  scarce  are  seen  the  prostrate  Nile  and  HVAtvc  •. 


VERSES. 

A  small  Euphrates  thro'  the  piece  is  rolPd ; 
And  little  eagles  wave  their  wings  in  gold. 

The  medal,  faithful  to  its  charge  of  fame, 
Thro'  climes  and  ages  bears  each  form  and  name : 
In  one  short  view,  subjected  to  our  eye, 
Gods,  emp'rors,  heroes,  sages,  beauties  lie. 
With  sharpened  sight  pale  antiquaries  pore, 
Th'  inscription  value,  but  the  rust  adore  : 
This,  the  blue  varnish,  that  the  green  endears, 
The  sacred  rust  of  twice  ten  hundred  years. 
To  gain  Pescennius  one  employs  his  schemes ; 
One  grasps  a  Ceorops  in  ecstatic  dreams : 
Poor  Vadius,  long  with  learned  spleen  devoured, 
Can  taste  no  pleasure  since  his  shield  was  scour'd ; 
And  Curio,  restless  by  the  fair  one's  side. 
Sighs  for  an  Otho,  and  neglects  his  bride. 

Theirs  is  the  vanity,  the  learning  thine. 
Touch'd  by  thy  hand,  again  Rome's  glories  shine : 
Her  gods,  and  godlike  heroes  rise  to  view, 
And  all  her  faded  garments  bloom  anew. 
Nor  blush,  these  studies  thy  regard  engage ; 
These  pleas'd  the  fathers  of  poetic  rage ; 
The  verse  and  sculpture  bore  an  equal  part. 
And  art  reflected  images  to  art 

Oh  when  shall  Britain,  conscious  of  her  claim, 
Stand  emulous  of  Greek  and  Roman  fame  ? 
In  living  medals  see  her  wars  enroll'd, 
And  vanquish'd  realms  supply  recording  gold  ? 
Here,  rising  bold,  the  patriot's  honest  face  ; 
There  warriors  frowning  in  historic  brass. 
Then  future  ages  with  delight  shall  see, 
Sow  Plato's,  Bacon's,  Newton's  looks  ftgree : 


VERSES. 


Or  in  fair  series  laoreVd  bards  be  shown, 

A  Yirgil  there,  and  here  an  Addison. 

Then  shall  thy  Graggs  (and  let  me  call  him  mine) 

On  the  cast  ore,  another  Pollio,  shine ; 

With  aspect  open  shall  erect  his  head, 

And  round  the  orb  in  lasting  notes  be  read. 

''  Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth  1  in  soul  sincere, 

In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear ;      — 

Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  ond. 

Who  gained  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend  ; 

Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approved, 

And  prais'd,  nnenvy'd,  by  the  muse  he  lov'd." 

A.  Pope. 


MEDALS.— First  Series. 


FIRST    SERIES. 


1.  VIRTVTl  AVGVSTI.  S.  C.     llevcrsc  of  Domitian 

2.  HOXOS  ET  VIliTVa    Revei-sc  of  Galba, 

8.  CONCORDIA  AVG.  S.  C.     Reverse  of  Sabina. 

4.  PAX  ORBIS  TERRARVM.     Rcvewc  of  Otho. 

6.  ABV>T)ANTIA  AVG.  S.  C.     Reverse  of  Oordianua  Pint. 

6,  Y.  FIDES  EXERCITVa     Reverse  of  Ilel iogahalus. 

8.  SPES  AVGVSTA     Reverse  of  Claudius. 

9.  SECVRTTAS  PVBLICA.  S.  C.     Reverse  of  Antoninuit  Pius. 

10.  PVDICrriA.  S.  C.     Reverse  of  FaustiiM  Junior. 

11.  PIETAS  AVG.  S.  C.     Reverse  of  Faustina  Senior. 

12.  AEQVTTAS  AVGVSTI.  S.  C.     Reverse  of  Vilcllius, 
18.  AETERNITAS.  S.  C.     Reverse  of  xiiUoninusPius. 

14.  SAECVLVM  AVREVM.     Reverse  of  Adrian. 

15.  FELIX  TEMPORUM  REPARATIO.     Reverse  of  Constantine. 

16.  AETERNTTAS  AVGVSTL  S.  C.     Reverse  of  Adriaji. 

17.  AETERNTTAS  a  C.     Reverse  of  Antonine. 

18.  VICTORU  AVGVSTL  S.  C.  Reverse  of  ITero. 

19.  SARMATIA  DEVICTA  A  Victory.     Reverse  of  Constantine. 

20.  UBERTAS  PVBLICA  S.  C.    Reverse  of  Galba. 
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MEDALS. — Seconp  Series. 


SECOND    SERIES. 

1.  FEUCITATI  AVG.  COS.  111.  P.P.S.C.     Reverse  of  Hadrian, 

2.  PONTIF.  MAX.  TR.  POT.  PP.  COS.  II. 

3.  P.N.R.S.C.  Reverse  of  Cla\»diu$, 

4.  SbCL  Reverse  of  Auffuttiu, 

6.  8.P.Q.R.P.P.  OB.  CIVBS  SERVATOS.     Reverse  of  Caligula, 

6.  Reverse  of  Tiheriut. 

7.  FIDES  PVBLICA.     Reverse  of  TOiw. 

8.  PRAETOR  RECEPT.     ReverM  of  Claudius. 

9.  FECVNDITAS.  aC.     Reverse  of  Julia  Augusta, 

10.  NERO  CLAV.  CAESAR.  IMP.  ET  OCTAVIA.  AVGVST.  F.    Reverse 

of  Claudius, 

11.  ORIENS  AVG.    Reverse  of  AureliatL 

12.  Reverse  of  Commodus. 

13.  GJX)RIA  EXERcnva  EaLa 


^  Reverse  of  Constantine. 

U,  PRINCEPI  IWENTUnS.  &C. 

16.  M.  CATO.  L.  VETTIACVa  IL  VIR.  LEG.  IV.  LEG.  VI.  LEG.  X. 

CCA.    Reverse  of  l\berius, 

16.  TR.  P.  VIL  IMP.  IIL  COa  V.  P.P.  aC     Reverse  of  IVajan. 

17.  TR.  POT.  V.  IMP.  HL  COS.  IL  S-C     Reverse  of  Lucius  Verus, 

18.  PAX  AVG.  aC  Reverse  of  Vespasian. 

19.  IMP.  VIIL  COS.  III.  P.P.  aC  DE  GERMANIS  ^  Reverse  of  Marcus 

20.  IMP.  VIIT.  COa  III.  P.P.  aC  DE  SARMATIS   \  Aurelius. 

21.  Reverse  of  IVajan. 

22.  TR.  POT.  XniL  P.P.  COS.  IL     Reverse  of  3f.  Aurelius. 
28.  DIWS  AVGVSTVB  PATER,     coin'd  under  HbeHus. 
24.  COS.  IIL  aC.     Reverse  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
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MEDALS.— TfflBD  Semes. 


THIRD    SERIES. 


1.  FELIX  ADVENT  AVG.  G.NN.  PEN.     Reverse  of  DiocUtian. 

2.  AFRICA.  S.C.     Reverse  of  Septimius  Severn*. 

3.  AFRICA.  8.C.     Reverse  of  Adrian. 

4.  AEGIPTOa  S.C.     Reverse  of  AdHan. 
6.  MAVRETANIA-  S.C.     Reverse  of  Adrian. 

6.  HISPANIA.  S.C.     Reverse  of  Adrian. 

7.  ADVENTVI  AVG.  GALLIAE.  S.C.     Reverse  of  AdHan. 

8.  ITALIA.  S.C.     Reverse  of  Mareus  Antoninus. 

9.  ROMA.  S.C.     Reverse  of  'Nero. 

10.  RESTITVTORI  ACIIAIAE.     Reverse  of  Adrian. 

11.  BRITANNIA.     Reverse  of  ^n<onint«  PiM«. 

12.  RESTITVTORI  SICILIAR  S.C.     Revei-se  of  Adrian, 

13.  IVDEA  CARTA.  S.C. 

14.  VICTORIA  AVGVSTI,  8.C.  J 
16.  PARTIIIA.  aC.  COS.  IL     Reverse  of  Antoninut  Piut. 
16.  AKTIOCHIA. 

17  eTATEIPHNnNK.  CMTPN.  XTP.  T.  ♦AB.  AA.  AnOAAINAPIOT.     Reverse 

of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

18.  ARAB.  ADQ.  S.P.Q.R.  OPTIMO  PRINCIPI  S.C.     Reverse  (•f  Trajan 


>  Reverse  of  Vespasian^ 
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CY^.TI^o,  Eugenius,  and  Phiiander,  had  retired  together  from 
the  town  it)  a  country  village,  that  lies  upon  the  Thames.  Their 
design  was  to  pass  away  the  heat  of  the  summer  among  the  fresh 
breezes  that  rise  from  the  river,  and  the  agreeable  mixture  of 
shades  and  fountains,  in  which  the  whole  country  naturally 
abounds.  They  were  all  three  very  well  vert- 3d  in  the  politer 
parts  of  learning,  and  had  travelled  into  the  most  refined  nations 
of  Europe :  so  that  they  were  capable  of  entertaining  themselves 
on  a  thousand  different  subjects  without  rumiing  into  the  common 
topic  of  defaming  public  parties,^  or  particular  persons.  As  they 
were  intimate  friends  they  took  the  freedom  to  dissent  from  one 

*  Mr.  Addison*a  ^eai  reputation  is  chiefly  owing  to  what  he  wrote  in 

f>ro9e.  Tliis  part  of  his  works,  then,  will  deserve  to  be  studied  with  care, 
t  is  Marce  possible  to  examine  a  writer  of  this  class,  without  admiring 
sonif  times.  But  I  shall  do  it  sparingly.  It  will  be  more  useful  to  point 
out  Ills  defects,  which,  in  such  a  crowd  of  beauties,  may  be  overlooked,  or 
may  themselves  be  mistaken  for  beauties.  Nor  let  the  presumption  of  this 
attempt  give  offence  to  any,  even  though  they  should  dissent  from  me,  in 
the  instances  alleged :  for,  to  be  at  the  pains  of  inauiring  whether  such  a 
writer  have  any  faults,  is,  in  effect,  to  pay  the  hignest  compliment  to  his 
merit  And  for  the  rest,  I  commit  myself  to  the  candour  of  all  capable 
jodgea. — Jfam  etieun  ewn  jucUeium  meum  ottendero,  ntutn  tamen  Ugentibit* 
rtlinquam. 

^  Dtfaming  public  parties^  is  not  a  topic,  but  a  modi  of  treating  it     It 
had  been  more  exact  to  tay,  "into  the  conunon  praeiiee  of  defaming  pablio 
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another  in  discourse,  or  upon  occasion  to  speak  a  Latin  sentence 
without  fearing  the  imputation  of  pedantry  or  ill-breeding. 

They  were  one  evening  taking  a  walk  together  in  the  fieldfly 
when  their  discourse  accidentally  fell  upon  several  unprofitable 
parts  of  learning.  It  was  Cynthio's  humour  to  run  down  every 
thing  that  was  rather  for  ostentation  than  use.  He  was  still  pre- 
ferring gos*^  sense  to  arts  and  sciences,  and  often  took  a  pleasure 
to  appear  ignoraiit,  li^t  he  might  the  better  turn  to  ridicule  those 
that  valued  themselves  oiJ^^^'ll''  ^^oks  and  studies.  tWh  at  the 
same  time  one  might  very  well  see  that  he  could  not  have  at« 
tacked  many  parts  of  learning  so  successfully,  had  not  he  bor- 
rowed his  assistances  from  them.  After  having  rallied  a  set  or 
two  of  vtrtiwsoSy  he  fell  upon  the  medallists. 

These  gentlemen,  says  he,  value  themselves  upon  being  critics 
in  rust,  and  will  undertake  to  tell  you  the  different  ages  of  it,  bv 
its  colour.  They  are  possessed  with  a  kind  of  learned  avarice^ 
and  are  for  getting  together  hoards  of  such  money  only  as  was 
current  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins?      There  arc  several  of 

ft 

them  that  arc  better  acquainted  with  the  faces  of  the  Antonines, 
than  of  the  Stuarts,  and  would  rather  choose  to  count  out  a  sum 
in  sesterces,  than  in  pounds  sterling.  I  have  heard  of  one  in  Ita- 
ly that  used  to  swear  b^  the  head  of  Otho.  Nothing  can  be 
pleasanter  than  to  see  a  ciicle  of  these  virtuosos  about  a  cabinet 
of  medals,  descanting  upon  the  value,  rarity,  and  authenticalness' 
of  the  several  pieces  that  lie  before  them.  One  takes  up  a  coin 
of  gold,  and  after  having  well  weighed  the  figures  and  inscription, 
tells  you  very  gravely,  if  it  were  brass,  it  would  be  invaluable. 
Another  falls  a  ringing  a  Pescennius  Niger,  and  judiciously  dut- 
tinguishes  the  sound  of  it  to  be  modem.'*     A  third  desires  you  to 

'  Substantives  tcrnuDating  in  ^m,  espociallv  if  polysyllables,  have  an  ill 
effect  in  our  language.     We  now  say,  a^UhcnUcity. 

^  Judiciously  dUtinmiuthei  the  tound  of  it  to  be  modem,  InaoctiTately 
expressed. — ^It  should  nave  been,  "judiciously  obtervrt  the  sound  of  it  to  be 
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observe  well  the  toga  oa  such  a  reverse,  and  asks  you  whether 
yoa  can  in  conscience  believe  the  sleeve  of  it  to  be  of  the  true 
Roman  cut 

I  most  confess,  says  Philander,  the  knowledge  of  medals  has 
most  of  those  disadvantages  that  can  render  a  science  ridiculous, 
to  such  as  are  not  well  versed  in  it  Nothing  is  more  eftsy  than 
to  represent  as  impertinencies  any  parts  of  learning  that  have  no 
immediate  relation  to  the  happiness  or  convenience  of  mankind. 
When  «  man  spends  his  whole  life  iinong  the  stars  and  planets, 
or  ]tjs  out  a  twelve-month  on  the  spots  in  the  sun,  however  noble 
his  speculations  may  be,  they  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  bur- 
lesque. But  it  is  still  more  natural  to  laugh  at  such  studios  as 
are  employed  on  low  and  vulgar  objects.  What  curie  ciS  observa- 
tiona  have  been  made  on  spiders,  lobsters,  and  cockle-shells  ?  yet 
the  very  naming  of  them  is  almost  sufficient  to  turn  them  into 
raillery.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  science  of  medals, 
which  is  charged  with  so  many  imconceming  parts  of  knowledge, 
and  built  on  such  mean  materials,  should  appear  ridiculous  to 
those  that  have  not  taken  the  pains  to  examine  it. 

Eugenitts  was  very  attentive  to  what  Philander  said  on  the 

subject  of  medals.     He  was  one  that  endeavoured  rather  to  be 

agreeable  than  shining  in  conversation,  for  which  reason  he  was 

more  beloved,  though  not  so  much  b..lmired  as  Cynthio.     I  must 

confess,  says  he,  I  find  myself  very  much  inclined  to  speak  against 

ft  sort  of  study  that  I  know  nothing  of.     I  have,  however,  one 

strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  it,  that  Philander  has  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  employ  some  time  upon'  it.      I  am  glad, 

nodem."  We  say,  to  diUinamgh  one  thing  from  another  ;  or,  to  dintinffuish 
between  one  thing  and  another^ — but  not,  '*/o  di»tingui$h  any  thing  to  be. 
If  the  word  di»Hnguishe$  he  here  used,  it  should  be  in  some  such  way  as 
Ulii^  '* dittinmnMket  the  tound  of  U  from  that  of  an  ancient  coin."  We  first 
pcreeive  a  £ttinctum  between  two  things,  and  then  conclude  this  nut  to  be 
that.  The  word  diftinguviheM  is  here  used  by  Mr.  A.  as  if  it  implied*  an 
att  of  tfa«  mind,  which  is  consequent  to  dittinguiehing.  The  word  is, 
improper. 

VOL.  If- — J* 
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then,  says  Cjnthio,  that  I  have  thrown  him  on  a  acience  of  which 
I  have  long  wished  to  hear  the  osefohieBS.  There,  says  Philan- 
der, you  must  excuse  me.  At  present  you  do  not  know  but  it 
may  have  its  usefulness.  But  should  I  endeavour  to  convinoe 
you  of  it,  I  might  fail  in  my  attempt,  and  so  render  my  science 
still  more  contemptible.  On  the  contrary,  says  Cynthio,  we  are 
already  so  persuaded*  of  the  unprofitableness  of  your  science,  that 
you  can  but  leave  us  where  you  find  us,  but  if  you  succeed,  you 
increase  the  number  of  your  party.  Well,  says  Philander,  in 
hopes  of  making  two  such  considerable  proselytes,  I  am  very  well 
content  to  talk  away  an  evening  with  you  on  the  subject ;  but  on 
this  condition,  that  you  will  communicate  your  thoughts  to  me 
freely,  when  you  dissent  &om  me,  or  have  any  difficulties  that 
you  think  me  capable  of  removing.  To  make  use  of  the  liberty 
you  give  us,  says  Eugenius,  I  must  tell  you  what  I  believe  sur- 
prises all  beginners  as  well  as  myself.  We  are  apt  to  think  your 
medallists  a  little  fantastical  in  the  different  prices  they  set  upon 
their  coins,  without  any  regard  to  the  ancient  value  or  the  metal 
of  which  they  are  composed.  A  silver  medal,  for  example,  shall 
be  more  esteemed  than  a  gold  one,  and  a  piece  of  brass  than 
either.  To  answer  you,  says  Philander,  in  the  language  of  a 
medallist,  you  are  not  to  look  upon  a  cabinet  of  medals  as  a  trea- 
sure of  money,  but  of  knowledge,  nor  must  you  fa,xxcj  any  charms 
in  gold,  but  in  the  figures  and  inscriptions  that  adorn  it.  The  in- 
trinsic value  of  an  old  coin  does  not  consist  in  its  metal,  but  its 
erudition.  It  is  the  device  that  has  raised  the  species,  so  that  at 
present  an  as  or  an  obolus  may  carry  a  higher  price  than  a  dena- 
rius  or  a  drachma ;  and  a  piece  of  money  that  was  not  worth  a 
penny  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  may  be  now  rated  at  fifty  crowns, 
or  perhaps  a  hundred  guineas.     I  find,  says  Cynthio,  that  to  haTe 

*  80  pertuaded,  Ac    Better  thos,  "  wc  already  account  your  Boicnoe  so 
unprofitable  Uiat — " 
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ft  relish  for  ancient  coins,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  contempt  of  the 
moderiL  But  I  am  afraid  you  will  never  bo  able,  with  all  your 
medallio  eloquence,  to  persuade  Eugenius  and  myself  that  it  is 
better  to  have  a  pocket  full  of  Othos  and  Gardians  than  of  Jaco- 
6us^s  or  Louis  ePors,  This,  however,  we  shall  be  judges  of,  wlien 
you  have  let  us  know  the  several  uses  of  old  coins. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  one,  says  Philander,  is  the  show- 
ing us  the  faces  of  all  the  great  persons  of  antiquity.  A  cabinet 
of  medals  is  a  collection  of  pictures  in  miniature.  Juvenal  calls 
them  very  humorously, 

Coneisum  argcntum  in  titulos,  faciesquo  minutas.  Sat.  5. 

You  here  see  the  Alexanders,  Ca&sars,  Pompeys,  Trajans,  and 
the  whole  catalogue  of  heroes,  who  have  many  of  them  so  distin- 
guished themselves  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  we  almost 
look  upon  them  as  another  species.  It  is  an  agreeable  amuse- 
ment to  compare,  in  our  own  thoughts,  the  face  of  a  great  man 
witb  the  character  that  authors  have  given  us  of  him,  and  to  try 
if  we  can  find  out  in  his  looks  and  features  either  the  haughty, 
cruel,  or  merciful  temper  that  discovers  itself  in  the  history  of  his 
actions.  We  find,  too,  on  medals,  the  representations  of  ladies 
that  have  given  occasion  to  whole  volumes  on  the  account  only  of 
ft  fiftce.  We  have  here  the  pleasure  to  examine  their  looks  and 
dresses ;  and  to  survey  at  leisure  those  beauties  that  have  some- 
times been  the  happiness  or  misery  of  whole  kingdoms :  nor  do 
you  only  meet  *  the  faces  of  such  as  are  famous  in  history,  but 
of  several  whose  names  are  not  to  be  found  any  where  except  on 
medals.  Some  of  the  emperors,  for  example,  have  had  wives, 
and  some  of  them  children,  that  no  authors  have  mentioned.  We 
are,  therefore,  obliged  to  the  study  of  coins  for  having  made  new 

•  Jf€et     It  thoald  he  **meet  with,*'  as  we  have  it  below — "met  with  on 
no  otfa«r  kiBd  of  records." 
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discoveries  to  the  learned,  and  given  them  information  of  such 
persons  as  are  to  be  met  with  on  no  other  kind  of  records.  Yon 
must  give  me  leave,  says  Cynthio,  to  reject  this  last  use  of  medals. 
I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  trouble  myself  with  a  person's 
name  or  face  that  receives  all  his  reputation  from  the  mint,  and 
would  never  have  been  known  in  the  world,  had  there  not  been 
such  things  as  medals.  A  man's  memory  finds  sufficient  employ- 
ment on  such  as  have  really  signalized  themselves  by  their  great 
actions,  without  charging  itself  with  the  names  of  an  insignificant 
people,  whose  whole  history  is  written  on  the  edges  of  an  old 
coin. 

If  you  are  only  for  such  persons  as  have  made  a  noise  in  the 
world,  says  Philander,  you  have  on  medals  a  long  list  of  heathen 
deities,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  proper  titles  and 
ornaments.  You  see  the  copies  of  several  statues  that  have  had  the 
politest  nations  of  the  world  fall  down  before  them.  You  have 
here,  too,  several  persons  of  a  more  thin  and  shadowy  nature,  as 
Hope,  Constancy,  Fidelity,  Abundance,  Honour,  Virtue,  Eter- 
nity, Justice,  Moderation,  Happiness,  and  in  short  a  whole 
creation  of  the  like  imaginary  substances.  To  these  you  may  add 
the  genius  of  nations,  provinces,  cities,  highways,  and  the  like 
allegorical  beings.  In  devices  of  this  nature  one  sees  a  pretty 
poetical  invention,  and  may  often  find  as  much  thought  on  the 
reverse  of  a  medal  as  in  a  canto  of  Spenser.  Not  to  interrupt 
you,  says  Eugenius,  I  fancy  it  is  this  use  of  medals  that  has 
recommended  them  to  several  history  painters,  who,  perhaps, 
without  this  assistance,  would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  have 
invented  *  such  an  airy  species  of  beings,  when  they  are  obliged 
to  put  a  moral  virtue  into  colours,  or  to  find  out  a  proper  dress 
for  a  passion.     It  is  doubtless  for  this  reason,  says  Philander, 

"  7b  have  invented     lie  had  said  before  "who  would  have  found** — ^it 
•hould,  therefore,  be  "  to  invent"  for  an  obvious  reason.— 
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that  painters  havo  not  a  little  contributed  to  bring  the  study  of 
medals  in  vogue.  *  For  not  to  mention  several  others,  Caraccio 
is  said  to  have  assisted  Aretine  bj  designs  that  he  took  from  the 
Spintri^e  of  Tiberius.  Raphael  had  thoroughly  studied  the 
figures  on  old  coins.  Patin  tells  us  that  Le  Brun  had  done  the 
same.  And  it  is  well  known  that  Rubens  had  a  noble  collection 
of  medals  in  his  own  possession.  But  I  must  not  quit  this  head 
before  I  tell  you,  that  you  see  on  medals  not  only  the  names  and 
persona  of  emperors,  ^ii^gfl)  consuls,  pro-consuls,  prastors,  and  the 
like  characters  of  importance,  but  of  some  of  the  poets,  and  of 
several  who  had  won  the  prizes  at  the  Olympic  games.  It  was  a 
noble  time,  says  Cynthio,  when  trips  and  Cornish  hugs  could 
make  a  man  imnaortal.  How  many  heroes  would  Moorficlds 
have  famished  out  in  the  days  of  old  ?  A  fellow  that  can  now 
only  win  a  hat  or  a  belt,  had  he  lived  among  the  Greeks,  might 
have  had  his  face  stamped  upon  their  coins.  But  ^  these  were 
the  wise  ancients,  who  had  more  esteem  for  a  Milo  than  a  Homer, 
and  heaped  up  greater  honours  on  Pindar's  jockeys,  than  on  the 
poet  himself  But  by  this  time,  I  suppose,  you  have  drawn  up 
all  your  medallic  people,  and,  indeed,  they  make  a  much  more 
formidable  body  than  I  could  have  imagined.  You  have  shewn 
QB  all  conditions,  sexes,  and  ages,  emperors  and  empresses,  men 
and  children,  gods  and  wrestlers.  Nay,  you  have  conjured  up 
persons  that  exist  no  where  else  but  on  old  coins,  and  have  made 
our  passions,  and  virtues,  and  vices,  visible.  I  could  never  have 
ihooght  that  a  cabinet  of  medals  had  been  so  well  peopled.  But, 
in  the  next  place,  says  Philander,  as  we  see  on  coins  the  different 
faces  of  persons,  we  see  on  them,  too,  their  different  habits  and 
dresses,  according  to  the  mode  that  prevailed  in  the  several  ages 
when   the   medals  were  stamped.     This   is   another  use,  says 

»  In  vo^TMe.    It  should  be  "  tn/o." 

^  B^tlL     Better  *'  AndT     "  Bui  **  be^ns  the  next  8ent«ne«, 
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Gynthio,  that,  in  my  opinioD,  contributes  rather  to  make  a  man 
learned  than  wise,  and  is  neither  eapable  of  pleasing  the  under- 
standing or  imagination.  *     I  know  there  are  several  supercil- 
ious critics,  that  will  treat  an  author  with  the  greatest  contempt 
imaginable,  if  he  fancies  the  old  Romans  wore  a  girdle,  and  are 
amazed  at  a  man's  ignorance,  who  believes  the  toga  had  an} 
sleeves  to  it  till  the  declension  of  the  Koman  empire.     Now  1 
would  fain  know  the  great  importance  of  this  kind  of  learning, 
and  why  it  should  not  be  as  noble  a  task  to  write  .upon  a  bib  and 
hanging-sleeves,  as  on  the  Inilin  and  pratexta.     The  reason  is, 
that  we  are  familiar  with  the  names  of  the  one,  and  meet  with 
the  other  no  where  but  in  learned  authors.     An  antiquary  will 
scorn  to  mention  a  pinner  or  a  night-rail,  a  petticoat  or  a  manteau ; 
but  will  talk  as  gravely  as  a  father  of  the  church  on  the  vitta 
and  pepluSj  the  stola  and  instita.     How  would  an  old  Koman 
laugh,  were  it  possible  for  him  to  see  the  solemn  dissertationji 
that  have  been  made  on  these  weighty  subjects.     To  set  them  in 
their  natural  light,  let  us  fancy,  if  you  please,  that  about  a  thou- 
sand years  hence,  some  profound  author  shall  write  a  learned 
treatise  on  the  habits  of  the  present  age,  distinguished  into  the 
following  titles  and  chapters. 

Of  the  old  British  trowser. 
Of  the  ruff  and  collar-band. 

The  opinion  of  several  learned  men  concerning  the  use  of  the 
shoulder-knot. 

Suoh-a-onc  mistaken  in  his  account  of  the  surtout,  &c. 

*  And  U  neither  eapable  of  pleasing  the  understanding  or  imagination. 
The  disjanctive  **neitner"  as  placed  before  "capable,"  leads  us  to  expect 
that  two  diitinct  capacitie$  are  going  to  be  specified :  whereas  we  have 


only  one  capacity  ;  that  of  pleating,  here  mentioned.  Besides,  the  cor- 
relative of  "neither"  is  "nor,"  and  not  "orP  The  whole  should  be  given 
thus:  "and  is  neither  capable  of  informing  the  understandins^  nor  of 
pletuina  the  imagination,  or  else  "  and  is  not  capable  of  pleasing  either 
Uie  un^ntanding  or  the  imagination." 
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I  most  confess,  says  Eugenios,  interruptiDg  him,  the  know- 
ledge of  these  afifairs  is  in  itself  very  little  improving,  bnt  as  it 
is  impossible  without  it  to  understand  several  parts  of  your 
ancient  authors,  it  certainly  hath  its  use.  It  is  pity,  indeed, 
there  is  not  a  nearer  way  of  coming  at  it.  I  have  sometimes 
fancied  it  would  not  be  an  impertinent  design  to  make  a  kind  of 
an  old  Roman  wardrobe,  where  you  shall  see  togas  and  tunicas^ 
the  chlamys  and  traJbcay  and  in  short  all  the  different' vests  and 
ornaments  that  are  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Koman 
authors.  By  this  means  a  man  would  comprehend  better  and 
remember  much  longer  the  shape  of  an  ancient  garment,  than  he 
possibly  can  from  the  help  of  tedious  quotations  and  descriptions. 
The  design,  says  Philander,  might  be  very  useful,  but  after  what 
models  would  you  work  ?  Sigonius,  for  example,  will  tell  you 
that  the  vtiiis  trabeata  was  of  such  a  particular  fashion,  Scaliger 
is  for  another,  and  Dacier  thinks  them  both  in  the  wrong.  These 
are,  says  C}'iithio,  I  suppose  the  nameg  of  three  Homan  tailors  : 
for  is  it  possible  men  of  learning  can  have  any  disputes  of  this 
nature  ?  May  not  we  as  well  believe  that  hereafter  the  whole 
learned  world  will  be  divided  upon  the  make  of  a  modern  pair  of 
breeches?  And  yet,  says  Eugenius,  the  critics  have  fallen  as 
foul  upon  each  other  for  matters  of  the  same  moment.  But  as  to 
this  point,  where  the  make  of  the  garment  is  controverted,  let 
them,  if  they  can  find  cloth  enough,  work  after  all  the  most  pro- 
bable fashions.  To  enlarge  the  design,  I  would  have  another 
room  for  the  old  Roman  instruments  of  war,  where  you  might  see 
the  pilum  and  the  shield,  the  eagles,  ensigns,  helmets,  battering 
rams,  and  trophies,  in  a  word,  all  the  ancient  military  furniture 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  might  have  been  in  an  arsenal  of  old 
Rome.  A  third  apartment  should  be  a  kind  of  sacristy  for 
altars,  idols,  sacrificing  instruments,  and  other  religious  utensils. 
Not  to  bo  tedious,  one  might  make  a  magazine  for  all  sorts  of 
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aDtiquities,  that  would  show  a  man  in  an  afternoon  more  than  ho 
could  learn  out  of  books  in  a  twelve-month.     This  would  cat 
short  the  whole  study  of  antiquities,  and  perhaps  be  much  more 
useful  to  uniTcrsities  than  those  collections  of  whalebone  and 
crocodile-skins  in  which  they  commonly  abound.     You  will  find 
it  very  difficult,  says  Cynthio,  to  persuade  those  societies  of 
learned  men  to  fall  in  with  your  project.     They  will  tell  you  that 
things  of  this  importance  must  not  be  taken  on  trust ;  you  ought 
to  learn  them  among  the  classic  authors  and  at  the  fountain  head. 
Pray  consider  what  a  figure  a  man  would  make  in  the  republic 
of  letters,  should  he  appeal  to  your  university  wardrobe,  when 
they  expect  a  sentence  out  of  the  Re  Vestiaria  ?  or  how  do  you 
think  a  man  that  has  read  Yegctius,  will  relish  your  Roman 
arsenal  ?     In  the  mean  time,  says  Philander,  you  find  on  medals 
every  thing  that  you  could  meet  with  in  your  magaxine  of  anti- 
quities, and  when  you  have  built  your  arsenals,  wardrobes,  and 
sacristies,  it  is  from  medals  that  you  must  fetch  their  furniture. 
It  is  here,  too,  that  you  see  the  figures  of  several  instruments 
of  music,  mathematics,  and   mechanics.     One  might  make  an 
entire  gallery  out  of  the  plans  that  are  to  be  met  with  on  the 
reverses  of  several  old  coins.     Nor  are  they  only  charged  with 
things,  but  with  many  ancient  customs,  as  sacrifices,  triumphs, 
congiaries,  allocutions,  decursions,  lectistemiums,  and  a  thousand 
other  antiquated  names  and  ceremonies  that  we  should  not  have 
had  so  just  a  notion  of,  were  they  not  still  preserved  on  coins.    I 
might  add,  under  this  head  of  antiquities,  that  we  find  on  medals 
the  manner  of  spelling  in  the  old  Koman  inscriptions.     That  is, 
says  Cynthio,  we  find  that  Felix  is  never  written  with  an  a 
diphthong,  and  that,  in  Augustus's  days,  civis  stood  for  cives^  with 
other  secrets  in  orthography  of  the  same  importance. 

To  come  then  to  a  more  weighty  use,  says  Philander,  it  is 
certain  that  medals  give  a  very  great  light  to  history,  in  confirm- 
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ing  such  passages  as  are  true  in  old  authors,  in  settling  such  as 
are  told  after  different  manners,  and  in  recording  such  as  have 
been  omitted.  In  this  case  a  cabinet  of  medals  is  a  body  of  his- 
tory. It  was,  indeed,  the  best  way  in  the  world  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  6f  great  actions,  thus  to  coin  out  the  life  of  an 
emperor,  and  to  put  every  groat  exploit  into  the  mint.  It  was  a 
kind  of  printing,  before  the  art  was  invented.  It  is  by  this 
means  that  Monsieur  Yaillant  has  disembroiled  a  history  that 
was  lost  to  the  world  before  his  time,  and  out  of  a  short  collec- 
tion of  medals  has  given  us  a  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Syria. 
For  this  too  is  an  advantage  medals  have  over  books,  that  they 
tell  their  story  much  quicker,  and  sum  up  a  whole  volume  in 
twenty  or  thirty  reverses.  They  are,  indeed,  the  best  epitomes 
in  the  world,  and  let  you  see  in  one  cast  of  an  eye  the  substance 
of  above  a  hundred  pages.  Another  use  of  medals  is,  that  they 
not  only  show  you  the  actions  of  an  emperor,  but  at  the  same 
time  mark  out  the  year  in  which  they  were  performed.  Every 
exploit  has  its  date  set  to  it.  A  series  of  an  emperor's  coins  is 
his  life  digested  into  annals.  Historians  seldom  break  their  rela- 
tion with  a  mixture  of  chronology,  nor  distribute  the  particulars 
of  an  emperor^s  story  into  the  several  years  of  his  reign  :  or, 
where  they  do  it,  they  often  differ  in  their  several  periods. 
Here,  therefore,  it  is  much  safer  to  quote  a  medal  than  an  author, 
for  in  this  case  you  do  not  appeal  to  a  Suetonius  or  a  Lampri- 
dias,  but  to  the  emperor  himself,  or  the  whole  body  of  a  Roman 
senate.'  Besides  that  a  coin  is  in  no  danger  of  having  its  charac- 
ters altered  by  copiers  and  transcribers.  This  I  must  confess, 
says  Cynthio,  may  in  some  cases  be  of  great  moment,  but,  con- 
sidering the  subjects  on  which  your  chronologers  are  generally 
employed,  I  sec  but  little  use  that  arises  from  it.  For  example, 
what  signifies  it  to  the  world  whether  such  an  elephant  appeared 
in  the  amphitheatre  in  the  second  or  the  third  year  of  DoiuvIvbai? 
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Or  what  am  I  the  wiser  for  knowing  that  Trajan  was  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  trihuneship  when  he  entertained  the  people  with  such 
a  horse-race  or  bull-baiting?  Tet  it  is  the  fixing  of  these  great 
periods  that  gives  a  man  the  first  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  recommends  him  to  the  world  for  a  person  of  various  reading 
and  profound  erudition. 

Tou  must  always  give  your  men  of  great  reading  leave  to 
show  their  talents  on  the  meanest  subjects,  says  Eugenios  \  it  is 
a  kind  of  shooting  at  rovers :  where  a  man  lets  fiy  his  arrow 
without  taking  any  aim,  to  show  his  strength.  But  there  is  one 
advantage,  says  he,  turning  to  Philander,  that  seems  to  be  very 
considerable,  although  you  medallists  seldom  throw  it  into  the 
account,  which  is  the  groat  help  to  memory  one  finds  in  medals : 
for  my  own  part,  I  am  very  much  embarrassed  in  the  names  and 
ranks  of  the  several  Homan  emperors,  and  find  it  difficult  to  re- 
collect upon  occasion  the  different  parts  of  their  history :  but 
your  medallists,  upon  the  first  naming  of  an  emperor,  will  imme- 
diately tell  you  his  age,  family,  and  life.  To  remember  where 
he  enters  in  the  succession,  they  only  consider  in  what  part  of 
the  cabinet  he  lies ;  and  by  running  over  in  their  thoughts  such 
a  particular  drawer,  will  give  you  an  account  of  all  the  remark- 
able parts  of  his  reign. 

I  thank  you,  says  Philander,  for  helping  me  to  an  use  that, 
perhaps,  I  should  not  have  thought  on.  But  there  is  another  of 
which  I  am  sure  you  could  not  but  be  sensible  when  you  were  at 
Rome.  I  must  own  to  you  it  surprised  me  to  see  my  Ciceroni 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  busts  and  statues  of  all  the  great 
people  of  antiquity.  There  was  not  an  emperor  or  empress  but 
he  knew  by  sight,  and,  as  he  was  seldom  without  medals  in  his 
pocket,  he  would  often  show  us  the  same  face  on  an  old  coin, 
that  we  saw  in  the  statue.  He  would  discover  a  Commodos 
through  the  disguise  of  the  club  and  lion's  skin,  and  find  out 
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mich  ft  one  to  be  Livia  iLat  was  dressed  up  like  a  Geres.  •  Let  a 
bust  be  never  so  disfigured,  they  have  a  thousand  marks  by  which 
io  decipher  it.  They  well  know  a  Zenobia  by  the  sitting  of  her 
diadem,  and  will  distinguish  the  Faustinas  by  their  different  way 
of  tying  up  their  hair.  Oh !  sir,  says  Cynthio,  they  will  go  a 
great  deal  farther,  they  will  give  you  the  name  and  titles  of  a 
statue  that  has  lost  his  nose  and  ears ;  or,  if  there  is  but  half  a 
beard  remaining,  will  tell  you,  at  first  sight,  who  was  the  owner 
of  it.  ^ow  I  must  confess  to  you,  I  used  to  fancy  they  imposed 
upon  me  an  emperor  or  empress  at  pleasure,  rather  than  appear 
ignorant. 

All  this,  however,  is  easily  learnt  from  medals,  says  Philander, 
where  you  may  see  likewise  the  plans  of  many  of  the  most  con- 
siderable buildings  of  old  Rome.  There  is  an*  ingenious  gentle- 
man of  our  own  nation  extremely  well  versed  in  this  study,  who 
has  a  design  of  publishing  the  whole  history  of  architecture,  with 
its  several  improvements  and  decays,  as  it  is  to  be  met  with  on 
ancient  coins.  He  has  assured  me  that  he  has  observed  all  the 
nicety  of  proportion  in  the  figures  of  the  different  orders  that 
compose  the  buildings  on  the  best  preserved  medals.  You  here 
see  the  copies  of  such  ports  and  triumphal  arches  as  there  are 
not  the  least  traces  of  in  the  places  where  they  once  stood.  You 
have  here  the  models  of  several  ancient  temples,  though  the  tem- 
^ples  themselves,  and  the  gods  that  were  worshipped  in  them,  are 
perished  many  hundred  years  ago.  Or  if  there  are  still  any 
foundations  or  ruins  of  former  edifices,  you  may  learn  from  coins 
what  was  their  architecture,  when  they  stood  whole  and  entire. 
These  are  buildings  which  the  Goths  and  Vandals  could  not  de- 
molish, that  are  infinitely  more  durable  than  stone  or  marble,  and 
will,  perhaps,  last  as  long  as  the  earth  itself.  They  are,  in  short, 
iO  many  real  monuments  of  brass : 
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Quod  non  imber  edax  non  aqoilo  impotent 
Poesit  diruere,  aut  innumcrabiliB 
Annorum  series,  et  fuga  temponiixL 

Which  eating  showers,  nor  north  vind's  feeble  bUst^ 
Nor  whirl  of  time^  nor  flight  of  years  can  waste. 

Mb.  Crxbob. 

This  is  a  noble  panegyric  on  an  old  copper  coin,  says  Cynthio. 
But  I  am  afraid  a  little  malicious  rust  would,  demolish  one  of 
your  brazen  edifices  as  effectually  as  a  Goth  or  Vandal.     You 
would  laugh  at  me,  says  Philander,  should  I  make  you  a  learned 
dissertation  on  the  nature  of  rusts.     I  shall  only  tell  you  there 
arc  two  or  three  sorts  of  them,  which  are  extremely  beautiful  in 
the  eye  of  an  antiquary,  and  preserve  «a  coin  better  than  the  best 
artificial  varnish.  *  As  for  other  kinds,  a  skilful  medallist  knows 
very  well  how  to  deal  with  them.     He  will  recover  you  a  temple 
or  a  triumphal  arch  out  of  its  rubbish,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  and 
with  a  few  reparations  of  the  graving  tool,  restore  it  to  its  first 
splendor  and  magnificence.     I  have  known  an  emperor  quite  hid 
under  a  crust  of  dross,  who,  after  two  or  three  days  cleansing,  has 
appeared  with  all  his  titles  about  him,  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as 
at  his  first  coming  out  of  the  mint.     I  am  sorry,  says  Eugenius, 
I  did  not  know  this  last  use  of  medals  when  I  was  at  Rome.     It 
might,  perhaps,  have  given  me  a  greater  taste  of  its  antiquities, 
and  have  fixed  in  my  memory  several  of  the  ruins  that  I  have 
now  forgotten.     For  my  part,  says  Cynthio,  I  think  there  are  at 
Rome  enow  modem  works  of  architecture  to  employ  any  reason- 
able man.     I  nbver  could  have  a  taste  for  old  bricks  and  rubbish, 
nor  would  trouble  myself  about  the  ruins  of  Augustus's  palace, 
so  long  as  I  could  see  the  Vatican,  the  Borghese,  and  the  Far- 
ncse,  as  they  now  stand ;  I  must  own  to  you,  at  the  same  time, 
this  is  talking  like  an  ignorant  man.     Were  I  in  other  company 
I  would,  perhaps,  change  my  style,  and  tell  them  that  I  would 
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rather  see  the  fragments  of  Apollo's  temple  than  St.  Peter's.  I 
remember  when  our  antiquary  at  Kome  had  led  us  a  whole  day 
together  from  one  ruin  to  another,  he,  at  last,  brought  us  to 
the  Rotunda ;  and  this,  says  he,  is  the  most  valuable  antiquity 
in  Italy,  notwithstanding  it  is  so  entire. 

The  same  kind  of  fancy,  says  Philander,  has  formerly  gained 
upon  several  of  your  medallists,  who  were  for  hoarding  up  such 
pieces  of  money  only  as  had  been  half  consumed  by  time  or  rust. 
There  were  no  coins  pleased  them  more  than  those  which  had 
passed  throngh  the  hands  of  an  old  Roman  clipper.  I  have  read 
an  aathor  of  this  taste,  that  compares  a  ragged  coin  to  a  tattered 
eoloorf.  But  to  come  again  to  our  subject.  As  we  find  on 
medals  the  plans  of  several  buildings  that  are  now  demolished, 
we  see  on  them,  too,  the  modeb  of  many  ancient  statues  that  are 
now  lost.  There  are  several  reverses  which  are  owned  to  be  the 
representation  of  antique  figures,  and  I  question  not  but  that 
there  are  many  others  that  were  formed  on  the  like  models, 
though,  at  present,  they  lie  under  no  suspicion  of  it.  The  Her- 
cules Famese,  the  Venus  of  3iedicis,  the  Apollo  in  the  Belvi- 
dera,  and  the  &mous  Marcus  Aurelius  on  horseback,  which  are, 
perhaps,  the  four  most  beautiful  statues  extant,  make  their  ap- 
pearance all  of  them  on  ancient  medals,  though  the  figures  that 
represent  them  were  never  thought  to  be  the  copies  of  statues 
till  the  statues  themselves  were  discovered.  There  is  no  question, 
I  think,  but  the  same  reflection  may  extend  itself  to  antique  pic- 
tures :  for  I  doubt  not  but  in  the  designs  of  several  Greek 
medals  in  particular,  one  might  often  see  the  hand  of  an  Apclles 
or  Protogenes,  were  we  as  well  acquainted  with  their  works  as 
we  are  with  Titian's  or  Vandyke's.  I  might  here  make  a  much 
greater  show  of  the  usefulness  of  medab,  if  I  would  take  the 
method  of  others,  and  prove  to  you  that  all  arts  and  sciences  re- 
oeive  a  considerable  illustration  from  this  study.     I  must,  how- 
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ever,  tell  yon,  that  medals  and  the  civil  law,  as  we  are  assured 
by  those  who  are  well  read  in  both,  give  a  considerable  light  to 
each  other,  and  that  several  old  coins  are  like  so  many  maps  for 
explaining  of  the  ancient  geography.  But,  besides  the  more 
solid  parts  of  learning  there  are  several  little  intimations  to  be 
met  with  on  medals,  that  are  very  pleasant  to  such  as  are  con- 
versant in  this  kind  of  study.  Should  I  tell  you  gravely,  that 
without  the  help  of  coins  we  should  never  have  known  which  was 
the  first  of  the  emperors  that  wore  a  beard,  or  rode  in  stirrups, 
I  might  turn  my  science  into  ridicule.  Tet  it  is  certain  there 
are  a  thousand  little  impertinences  of  this  nature  that  are  very 
gratifying  to  curiosity,  though,  perhaps,  not  very  improving  to 
the  understanding.  To  see  the  dress  that  such  an  empress  de- 
lighted to  be  drawn  in,  the  titles  that  were  most  agreeable  to  such 
an  emperor,  the  flatteries  that  he  lay  most  open  to,  the  honours 
that  he  paid  to  his  children,  wives,  predecessors,  friends,  or  col- 
leagues, with  the  like  particularities  only  to  be  met  with  on 
medals,  are  certainly  not  a  little  pleasing  to  that  inquisitive  tem- 
per which  is  so  natural  to  the  mind  of  man. 

I  declare  to  you,  says  Cynthio,  you  have  astonished  me  with 
the  several  parts  of  knowledge  that  you  have  discovered  on 
medals.  I  could  never  fancy,  before  this  evening,  that  a  coin 
could  have  any  nobler  use  in  it  than  to  pay  a  reckoning. 

Tou  have  not  heard  all  yet,  says  Philander,  there  is  still  an 
advantage  to  be  drawn  from  medals,  which  I  am  sure  will 
heighten  your  esteem  for  them.  It  is,  indeed,  an  use  that  no- 
body has  hitherto  dwelt  upon.  If  any  of  the  antiquaries  have 
touched  upon  it,  they  have  immediately  quitted  it,  without  con- 
sidering it  in  its  full  latitude,  light,  and  extent.  Not  to  keep 
you  in  suspense,  I  think  there  is  a  great  affinity  between  coins 
and  poetry,  and  that  your  medallist  and  critic  are  much  nearer 
related  than  the  world  generally  imagines.     A  reverse  often 
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dears  up  the  passage  of  an  old  poet,  as  the  poet  often  serves  to 
unriddle  a  reverse.  I  could  be  longer  on  this  head,  but  I  fear  I 
have  already  tired  you.  Nay,  says  Eugenius,  since  you  have 
gone  so  far  with  us,  we  must  beg  you  to  finish  your  lecture,  es- 
pecially since  you  arc  on  a  subject  that  I  dare  promise  you  will 
be  very  agreeable  to  Cynthio,  who  is  so  professed  an  admirer  of 
the  ancient  poets.  I  must  only  warn  you,  that  you  do  not  charge 
your  coiDB  with  more  uses  than  they  can  bear.  It  is  generally 
the  method  of  such  as  are  in  love  with  any  particidar  science  to 
discover  all  others  in  it  Who  would  imagine,  for  example,  that 
architecture  should  comprehend  the  knowledge  of  history,  ethics, 
music,  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  physic,  and  the  civil  law  ? 
Yet  Yitraviiis  will  give  you  his  reasons,  such  as  they  are,  why  a 
good  architect  is  master  of  these  several  arts  and  sciences.  Sure, 
says  Cynthio,  Martial  had  never  read  Vitruvius  when  he  threw 
the  crier  and  the  architect  into  the  same  class : 

Dun  si  puer  ingeni  videtnr 
PraBconem  facias  vel  architectom. 

If  of  dull  parts  the  stripling  yoa  suspect^ 

A  herald  make  him,  or  an  architect  • 

But  to  give  you  an  instance  out  of  a  very  celebrated  discourse  on 
poetry,  because  we  are  on  that  subject,  of  an  author's  finding  out 
imaginary  beauties  in  his  own  art  ••  ^  I  have  observed,'  says 
he,  speaking  of  the  natural  propension  that  all  men  have  to 
numbers  and  harmony, '  that  my  barber  has  often  combed  my 
bead  in  dactyls  and  spondees,  that  is,  with  two  short  strokes  and 
a  long  one,  or  with  two  long  ones  successively.  Nay,'  says  he, 
'  I  have  known  bim  sometimes  run  even  into  pyrrhichius's  and 
toapcBatases.'  This  you  will  think,  perhaps,  a  very  extravagant 
fimcy,  bat,  I  must  own,  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  find  the  pro- 

^Yossios  de  viribiis  Eythnii.  - 
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sadia  in  a  comb,  as  poetry  in  a  medal.  Before  I  endeayoiir  to 
convince  you  of  it,  say»  Philander,  I  must  confess  to  you  that 
this  science  has  its  visionaries,  as  well  as  all  others.  There  are 
several,  for  example,  that  will  find  a  mystery  in  every  tooth  of 
Neptune's  trident,  and  arc  amazed  at  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
that  represented  a  thunderbolt  with  three  forks,  since,  they  will 
tell  you,  nothing  could  have  better  explained  its  triple  quality  of 
piercing,  burning,  and  melting.  I  have  seen  a  long  discourse  on 
the  figure  and  nature  of  horn,  to  show  it  was  impossible  to  have 
found  out  a  fitter  emblem  for  plenty  than  the  cornu-copitB, 
These  are  a  sort  of  authors  who  scorn  to  take  up  with  appear- 
ances, and  fancy  an  interpretation  vulgar  when  it  is  natural 
What  could  have  been  more  proper  to  show  the  beauty  and  friend- 
ship of  the  three  Graces,  than  to  represent  them  naked,  and  knit 
together  in  a  kind  of  dance  ?  It  is  thus  they  always  appear  in 
ancient  sculpture,  whether  on  medals  or  in  marble,  as  I  doubt 
not  but  Horace  alludes  to  designs  of  this  nature,  when  he  de- 
scribes them  after  the  same  manner : 


-Gratia, 


Jimctifl  nuda  sororibuB : 

Scgnesque  nodum  solvere  Gratis. 

The  gister  Gmces  hand  in  band 
Conjoin'd  by  love's  eternal  band. 

Several  of  your  medallists  will  be  here  again  astonished  at  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients,  that  knew  how  to  couch  such  excellent 
precepts  of  morality  under  visible  objects.  The  nature  of  gratis 
tude,  they  will  tell  you,  is  better  illustrated  by  this  single  device, 
than  by  Seneca^s  whole  book  de  Beneficiis.  The  three  Graces 
teach  us  three  things.  1.  To  remark  the  doing  of  a  courtesy.  2. 
The  return  of  it  from  the  receiver.  3.  The  obligation  a(  the 
receiver  to  acknowledge  it.  The  three  Crraces  are  always  hand 
in  hand,  to  show  us  that  these  three  duties  should  be  never  sepa* 
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rated.  They  arc  naked,  to  adoionisb  us  that  gratitude  should  be 
returned  with  a  free  and  open  heart ;  and  dancing,  to  jshow  ua 
that  no  virtue  is  more  active  than  gratitude.  May  not  wc  here 
say  with  Lucretius  ? 

Quad  bene  et  enmie  quanquam  disposta  ferantor. 
Sunt  long^  tamen  a  yer&  ratione  repulsa. 

It  is  an  easy  thing,  says  Bugenius,  to  find  out  designs  that  never 
entered  into  the  thoughts  of  the  sculptor  or  the  coiner.  I  dare 
say,  the  same  gentlemen  who  have  fixed  this  piece  of  morality  on 
the  three  naked  sisters,  dancing  hand  in  hand,  would  have  found 
ovt  as  good  a  one  for  them,  had  there  heen  four  of  them  sitting 
mt  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  covered  from  head  to  foot.  It 
is  here,  therefore,  says  Philander,  that  the  old  poets  step  in  to 
the  assistance  of  the  medallist,  when  they  give  us  the  same 
thought  in  words  as  the  masters  of  the  Koman  mint  have  done  in 
figorcs.  A  man  may  see  a  metaphor  or  an  allegory  in  a  picture, 
as  well  as  resd  them  in  a  description.  When,  therefore,  I  con- 
front a  medal  with  a  verso,  I  only  show  you  the  same  design 
executed  by  different  hands,  and  appeal  from  one  master  to  an- 
other of  the  same  age  and  taste.  This  is  certainly  a  much  surer 
way  than  to  build  on  the  interpretations  of  an  author  who  does 
not  consider  how  the  ancients  nsed  to  think,  but  will  be  still  in- 
Tenting  mysteries  and  applioations  out  of  his  own  fancy.  To 
aike  myself  more  intelligible,  I  find  a  shield  on  the  reverse  of 
an  emperor's  coin,  designed  as  a  compliment  to  him  from  the 
smate  of  Borne.  I  meet  with  the  samq  metaphor  in  ancient 
poets  to  express  protection  or  defence.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  this  medal  oompliments  the  emperor  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
old  Bomans  did  their  dictator,  Ei^biu^,  when  they  called  him  the 
buckler  of  Bome.  Put  this  reverse  now,  if  you  please,  into  the 
hands  of  a  mystical  antiquary :  he  shall  tell  you  that  the  use  of  the 
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Bhield  being  to  defend  the  body  from  the  weapons  of  an  enemy, 
it  very  aptly  shadows  out  to  us  the  resolution  or  continenee  of 
the  emperor,  which  made  him  proof  to  all  the  attacks  of  fortone 
or  of  pleasure.  In  the  next  place,  the  figure  of  the  shield  being 
round,  it  is  an  emblem  of  perfection ;  for  Aristotle  has  said  the 
round  figure  is  the  most  perfect.  It  may  likewise  signify  the 
immortal  reputation  that  the  emperor  has  acquired  by  his  great 
actions,  rotundity  being  an  emblem  of  eternity  that  has  neither 
beginning  nor  end.  After  this  I  dare  not  answer  for  the  shield's 
convexity,  that  it  docs  not  cover  a  mystery;  nay,  there  shall 
not  be  the  least  wrinkle  or  flourish  upon  it  which  will  not  turn  to 
some  account.  In  this  case,  therefore,*  poetry  being  in  some 
respects  an  art  of  designing  as  well  as  painting  or  sculpture,  they 
may  serve  as  comments  on  each  other.  I  am  very  well  satisfied, 
says  Eugenius,  by  what  you  have  said  on  this  subject,  that  the 
poets  may  contribute  to  the  explication  of  cuch  reverses  as  are 
purely  emblematical,  or  when  the  persons  are  of  that  shadowy, 
allegorical  nature  you  have  before  mentioned;  but  I  suppose 
there  are  many  other  reverses  that  represent  things  and  persons 
of  a  more  real  existence.  In  this  case,  too,  says  Philander,  a 
poet  lets  you  into  the  knowledge  of  a  device  better  than  a  prose- 
writer,  as  his  descriptions  are  often  more  difiuse,  his  story  more 
naturally  circumstanced,  and  his  language  enriched  with  a  greater 
variety  of  epithets :  so  that  you  often  meet  with  little  hinta  and 
suggestions  in  a  poet  that  give  a  great  illustration  to  the  customs, 
actions,  ornaments,  and  all  kinds  of  antiquities  that  are  to  be  met 
If ith  on  ancient  coins.  I  fancy,  says  Cynthio,  there  is  nothing 
more  ridiculous  than  an  antiquary's  reading  the  Greek  or  Latin 
poets.  He  never  thmks  of  the  beauty  of  the  thought  or  language, 
)>ut  is  for  searching  into  what  he  calls  the  erudition  of  the  author. 

ft  Poeina  est  pictura  l<K\imx. 
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He  wOl  torn  yoa  over  all  Virgil  4o  find  out  the  figure  of  an  old 
rostrum,  and  has  the  greatest  esteem  imaginable  for  Homer,  be- 
cause he  has  given  us  the  fashion  of  a  Greek  sceptre.  It  is, 
indeed,  odd  enough  to  consider  how  all  kmds  of  readers  find  their 
account  in  the  old  poets.  Not  only  jour  men  of  the  more  refined 
or  solid  parts  of  learning,  but  even  your  alchymist  and  fortune- 
teller will  discover  the  secrets  of  their  art  in  Homer  and  YirgiL 
This,  says  Eugenius,  is  a  prejudice  of  a  very  ancient  standing. 
Read  but  Plutarch's  discourse  on  Homer,  and  you  will  see  that 
tiie  Iliad  contains  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  and  that  Thales  and 
Pythagoras  stole  all  their  philosophy  out  of  this  poet's  works. 
One  would  be  amazed  to  see  what  pains  he  takes  to  prove  that 
Homer  understood  all  the  figures  in  rhetoric,  before  they  were 
invented.  I  do  not  question,  says  Philander,  were  it  possible  for 
Homer  to  read  his  praises  in  this  author,  but  he  would  be  as 
much  surprised  as  ever  Monsieur  Jourdain  was,  when  he  found 
he  had  talked  prose  all  his  life-time,  without  ever  knowing  what 
it  was.  But  to  finish  the  task  you  have  set  me,  we  may  observe, 
that  not  only  the  virtues,  and  the  like  imaginary  persons,  but  all 
the  heathen  divinities,  appear  generally  in  the  same  dress  among 
the  poets  that  they  wear  in  medals.  I  must  confess,  I  believe 
both  the  one  and  the  other  took  the  mode  from  the  ancient  Greek 
statuaries.  It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  an  improper  transition  to 
pass  from  tiie  heathen  gods  to  the  several  monsters  of  antiquity, 
as  chimeras,  gorgons,  sphinxes,  and  many  others  that  make  the 
tame  Ugare  in  verse  as  on  coins.  It  often  happens,  too,  that  the 
poet  and  the  senate  of  Rome  have  both  chosen  the  same  topic  to 
flatter  their  emperor  upon,  and  have  sometimes  fiEdlen  upon  the 
same  thought  It  is  certain,  they  both  of  them  lay  upon  the 
catch  for  a  great  action:  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  they 
were  often  engaged  on  one  subject,  the  medal  and  the  l^oem^>^\\i^ 
noihing  else  but  occasional  compUmcnta  to  the  empcTOT.    "i^Tii^  A 
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<|ue8tion  not  but  yon  may  sometimes  find  certain  passages  among 
the  poets  that  relate  to  the  particular  device  of  a  medaL 

I  wonder,  says  Eugenius,  that  your  medallists  have  not  been 
as  diligent  in  searching  the  poets  as  the  historians,  since  I  find 
they  are  so  capable  of  enlightening  their  art.  I  would  have  some- 
body put  the  muses  under  a  kind  of  contribution,  to  furnish  out 
whatever  they  have  in  them  that  bears  any  relation  to  coins. 
Though  they  taught  us  but  the  same  things  that  might  be  learnt 
in  other  writings,  they  would  at  least  teach  us  more  agreeablji 
and  draw  several  over  to  the  study  of  medals  that  would  rather 
be  instructed  in  verse  than  in  prose.  I  am  glad,  says  Philander,  to 
hear  you  of  this  opinion,  for,  to  tell  you  truly,  when  I  was  at  Rome, 
I  took  occasion  to  buy  up  many  imperial  medals  that  have  any 
affinity  with  passages  of  the  ancient  poets.  So  that  I  have  by 
me  a  sort  of  poetical  cosh,  which  I  fancy  I  count  over  to  you  in 
Latin  and  Greek  verse.  If  you  will  drink  a  dish  of  tea  with  me 
to-morrow  morning,  I  will  lay  my  whole  collection  before  you.  I 
cannot  tell,  says  Cynthio,  how  the  poets  will  succeed  in  the  expli- 
cation of  coins,  to  which  they  are  generally  very  great  strangers. 
We  are,  however,  obliged  to  you  for  preventing  us  with  the  offer  of 
a  kindness  that  you  might  well  imagine  wo  should  have  asked  you. 

Our  three  firiends  had  been  so  intent  on  their  discourse,  that 
they  had  rambled  very  far  into  the  fields,  without  taking  notice 
of  it.  Philander  first  put  them  in  mind,  that,  unless  they  turned 
back  quickly,  they  would  endanger  being  benighted.*  Their  con- 
versation ran  insensibly  into  other  subjects ;  but  as  I  design  only 
to  report  such  parts  of  it  as  have  any  relation  to  medals,  I  shall 
leave  them  to  return  home  as  fast  as  they  please,  without  troub- 
ling myself  with  their  talk  on  the  way  thither,  or  with  their  cere- 
monies at  parting. 

'  TbiB  Bentence  is  not  expressed  so  gracefully  and  easily  as  it  mi^t 
imre  beea. 
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DIALOOtTE  II. 


Some  of  the  finest  treatises  of  the  most  polite  Latin  and  Greek 
writers  are  in  dialogue,  as  many  yeij  Taloable  pieces  of  French, 
Italian,  and  English,  appear  in  the  same  dress.  I  have,  some- 
times, however,  been  yerj  much  distasted  at  this  way  of  writing, 
by  reason  of  the  long  prefaces  and  ezordioms  into  which  it  often 
betrays  an  author.  There  is  so  much  time  taken  up  in  ceremony, 
that  before  they  enter  on  their  subject  the  dialogue  is  half  ended. 
To  avoid  the  fault  I  have  found  in  others,  I  shall  not  trouble 
myself,  nor  my  reader,  with  the  first  salutes*  of  our  three  friends, 
nor  with  any  part  of  their  discourse  over  the  tea-table.  We  will 
suppose  the  china  dishes  taken  off,  and  a  drawer  of  medals  sup- 
plying their  room.  Philander,  who  is  to  be  the  hero  in  my  dia- 
logue, takes  it  in  his  hand,  and  addressing  himself  to  Cynthio 
and  Eugenius,  I  will  first  of  all,  says  he,  show  you  an  assembly 
of  the  most  virtuous  ladies  that  you  have  ever,  perhaps,  conversed 
witL  I  do  not  know,  says  Cynthio,  regarding  them,  what  their 
virtue  may  be,  but  methinks  they  are  a  little  fantastical  in  their 
dress.  Tou  will  find,  says  Philander,  there  is  good  sense  in  it. 
They  have  not  a  single  ornament  that  they  cannot  give  a  reason 
for.  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  says  Eugenius,  in  what  country  you 
find  these  ladies.  But  I  see  they  are  some  of  those  imaginary 
persons  you  told  us  of  last  night,  that  inhabit  old  coins,  and  ap- 
pear no  where  else  but  on  the  reverse  of  a  medaL  Their  proper 
country,  says  Philander,  is  the  breast  of  a  good  man :  for  I  think 
they  are  most  of  them  the  figures  of  virtues.  It  is  a  great  com- 
pliment, methinks,  to  the  sex,  says  Cynthio,  that  your  virtues 
are  generally  shown  in  petticoats.  I  can  give  no  other  reason  for 
it,  says  Philander,  but  because  they  chanced  to  be  of  the  femi- 
nine gender  in  the  learned  languages.  You  will  find,  however, 
•omethiDg  bold  and  masoulme  in  the  air  and  posiuro  ot  ^^  %x%^ 

'  ''S^u/afi0ms''Ud  been  better. 
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iSgare,  which  is  that  of  Virtue  herself,  and  agrees  very  well  with 
the  description  we  find  of  her  in  Silius  Italicus.^ 

Yirtatis  dispar  habitus,  frons  hirta,  nee  nnquam 

Compoeitft  inutata  comi,  stans  Tultus,  et  ore 

Incessuque  viro  propior,  lieUque  pudoria, 

Celaa  humerio,  nives  fulgobat  stamine  palhe.       Sil.  It.  lib.  15. 

A  different  form  did  Virtue  wear. 


Rude  from  her  forehead  fell  th'  unplaited  hair, 
With  dauntless  mien  aloft  she  rear'd  her  head, 
And^next  to  manly  was  the  virgin's  tread ; 
Her  height,  her  sprightly  blush,  the  goddess  show. 
And  robes  unsullied  as  the  falling  snow. 

Virtue  and  Honour  had  their  temples  bordering  on  each  other, 
and  are  sometimes  both  on  the  same  coin,  as  in  the  following  one 
of  Galba.^  Silius  Italicus  makes  them  companions  in  the  glorious 
equipage  that  he  gives  his  Virtue. 

Mecum  Ilonor,  et  Laudes,  et  Iseto  Gloria  vultu,       [  Virtu$  loqttUur. 
£t  Decus,  et  niveis  Victoria  conoolor  alis.  IbitL 


With  me  the  foremost  place  let  Honour  gain, 
Fame,  and  the  Praises  mingling  in  her  train ; 
Gay  Glory  next>  and  Victory  on  high, 
White  like  myself  on  snowy  wings  shall  fly. 


[  Viriue  tpeakt. 


Tu  cujus  placido  posuere  in  pectore  sedem 

Blandus  Honos,  hilarisque  (tamen  cum  ponderc)  Virtus. 

Stat.  Sil  lib.  2. 

The  head  of  Honour  is  crowned  with  a  laurel,  as  Martial  has 
adorned  his  Glory  after  the  same  manner,  which  indeed  is  bat 
another  name  for  the  same  person. 

Mitte  coronatas  Gloria  msesta  comas. 

I  find,  says  Cynthio,  the  Latins  mean  courage  by  the  figure  of 
Virtue,  as  well  as  by  the  word  itself.  Courage  was  esteemed  the 
greatest  perfection  among  them,  and  therefore  went  under  the 

•Firstseriea.    Fig.  1.    '•Fig.  2. 
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DMiie  of  Yirtue  in  general,  as  the  modern  Italians  give  the  same 
name  on  the  aame  account  to  the  knowledge  of  cariosities.  Should 
a  Roman  painter  at  present  draw  the  picture  of  Yirtue,  instead 
of  the  spear  and  paratonium  that  she  bears  on  old  corns,  he 
liould  give  her  a  bust  in  one  hand  and  a  fiddle  in  the  other. 

The  next,  sajs  Philander,  is  a  judj  of  a  more  peaceful  charac- 
ter, and  had  her  temple  at  Rome.^ 

Salatato  crepitat  Concordia  nida 


She  is  often  placed  on  the  reverse  of  an  imperial  coin,  to  show 
the  good  understanding  between  the  emperor  and  empress.  She 
has  always  a  cornucopia  in  her  hand,  to  denote  that  plenty  is 
the  fruit  of  concord.  After  this  short  account  of  the  goddess,  I 
desire  you  will  give  me  your  opinion  of  the  deity  that  is  described 
in  the  following  verses  of  Seneca,  who  would  have  her  propitious 
to  the  marriage  of  Jason  and  Creusa.  He  mentions  her  by  her 
qualities,  and  not  by  her  name. 

AjBperi 

Blartis  taDgmneas  qun  cohibit  niaDiu, 

Que  dat  belligeriB  fiedera  gentibos, 

£t  oornn  retinet  divite  copiancL  Sen.  Med.  act  L 

Who  Bootlu  great  Mars  the  warrior  god, 
And  checks  his  arm  distain'd  with  blood. 
Who  joins  in  leagues  the  jarring  lands, 
The  horn  of  plenty  fills  her  hands. 

The  description,  says  Eugenius,  is  a  copy  of  the  figure  we  have 
before  us :  and  for  the  future,  instead  of  any  further  note  on 
this  passage,  I  would  have  the  reverse  you  have  shown  us  stamped 
on  the  side  of  it.  The  interpreters  of  Seneca,  says  Philander, 
will  understand  the  precedent  verses  as  a  description  of  Yenus, 
though  in  my  opinion  there  is  only  the  first  of  them  that  can 
aptlj  reUte  to  her,  which  at  the  same  time  agrees  as  well  with 

•  Fig.  8. 
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Concord :  and  that  this  was  a  goddess  who  used  to  interest  her- 
self  in  marriages,  we  may  see  in  the  following  description : — 


-Jamdadum  poete  redinifl^ 


Quserit  Hymen  thalamis  intactum  dioere  carmen, 
Quo  yatera  mulcere  queat ;  dat  Jano  verenda 
Vincula,  et  insigni  geminat  ConcordiA  tsdA. 

Statu  'Epttbalamioti.  SiIy.  lib.  I. 

Already  leaning  at  the  door,  too  long 
Sweet  Hymen  waits  to  raise  the  nuptial  song; 
Her  sacred  bands  majestic  Juno  lends, 
And  Concord  with  her  flaming  torch  attends. 

Peace  *  differs  as  little  in  her  dress  as  in  her  character  from 
Concord.  You  may  obserre  in  both  these  figures,  that  the  Test 
is  gathered  up  before  them,  like  an  apron,  which  you  must  sup- 
pose filled  with  fruits  as  well  as  the  comu-copia.  It  is  to  this 
part  of  the  dress  that  Tibullus  alludes. 

At  nobis,  Paz  alma,  Teni,  spicamque  teneto^ 
Perfluat  et  pomis  candidus  autd  sinos. 

Kind  Peace  appear,  ' 

And  in  thy  right  hand  hold  the  wheaten  ear, 
From  thy  white  lap  th'  o'erfiowing  fruits  shall  falL 

Prudentius  has  given  us  the  same  circumstimce  in  his  description 
of  Avarice. 


Avaritia  grcmio  pnecincta  eapacL 

PaUD.  PsTCnOMAGHIA. 

How  proper  the  emblems  of  Plenty  are  to  Peace,  may  be  seen  in 
the  same  poet. 

Interea  Pax  arva  colat,  Pax  Candida  primiim 

Duxit  araturos  sub  juga  curva  bovcs ; 
Pax  aluit  vites,  et  succos  condidit  uvo^ 

Funderet  ut  nato  testa  patema  mcrum : 

Pace  bidens  vomerque  vigent 

Tebul.  el  1(^  IiK  I. 
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She  first,  white  Peace,  the  earth  with  plongh-Bhares  broke, 

And  bent  the  oxen  to  the  crooked  yoke, 

First  reared  the  vine,  and  hoarded  first  with  care 

The  father's  vintage  for  his  drunken  heir. 

The  olive-branoh  in  her  hand  is  frequently  toaohed  upon  in  the 
old  poets  as  a  token  of  peace. 

Pace  orare  manu Virg.  -/En.  10, 

Ingreditur,  ramumqno  tenens  popularis  olivie. 

Ov.  M«.  Ub.  1. 
In  his  right  hand  an  olive-branch  he  holds. 


•furorem 


Indomitum  dnramque  viri  doflectere  mentem 

Paeifico  sermone  parant^  hostemqne  propinqnum 

Grant  Cecropis  prselatA  fronde  Mineryat.  Lua  lib.  8. 


-To  move  his  haughty  soul  they  try 


Entreaties,  and  persuasion  soft  apply ; 

Their  brows  Minerva's  peaceful  branches  wear, 

And  thus  in  gentlest  terms  they  greet  his  ear. 

Mb.  Rows. 

Which,  by  the  way,  one  would  think  had  been  spoken  rather  of 
an  Attila,  or  a  Mazimin,  than  Julius  Osesar. 

You  see  Abundance  or  Plenty*  makes  the  same  figure  in 
medals  as  in  Horace. 


-tibi  copia 


Manabit  ad  plenum  benigno 

Bona  honorum  opulenta  comu.  Hob.  lib.  1,  od.  17. 


-Here  to  thee  shall  Plenty  flow 


And  all  her  riches  show. 
To  raise  the  honour  of  the  quiet  plain.  Mb.  Cbxbgb. 

The  compliment  on  this  reverse  to  Gordianus  Pius  is  expressed  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  Horace  to  Augustus. 


-Aurea  fruges 


Italiam  pleno  diffbdit  oopia  comu.    Hoa.  Epiit.  \^  VC6.  \, 


mc  //. — ^ 
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-Golden  Plenty  with  a  bounteous  hand 


Rich  harrests  freely  scatters  o'er  our  land.  .     Mb.  Crucb. 

But  to  return  again  to  our  virtues.  Tou  have  here  the 
picture  of  Fidelity,*  who  was  worshipped  as  a  goddess  among 
the  Romans. 

Si  tu  oblitus  es  at  Dii  meminerunti  mcminit  Fides. 

Catol.  ad  Alphkn. 

I  should  fancy,  from  the  following  ycrses  of  Virgil  and  Silius 
Italicus,  that  she  was  represented  imder  the  figure  of  an  old 
woman. 

Gana  Fides,  ct  Vesta,  Remo  cum  fratre  Quirinus 

Jura  dabunt VuuK  JEx.  lib.  L 

Then  banish'd  Faith  shall  once  again  return. 
And  vestal  fires  in  hallowed  temples  bum. 
And  Remus  with  Quirinus  shall  sustain 
The  righteous  laws,  and  fraud  and  force  restrain. 

Mb.  Dktoeh. 


ad  limina  sancts 


Tendebat  Fidci,  secretaque  pectora  tentat. 

Arcanis  dea  loita,  polo  turn  forte  remoto 

Ctclicolum  magnas  Yolvebat  conscia  curas. 

Ante  Jovcm  generata,  decus  divumque  hominumque^ 

QuA  sine  non  tellus  pacem,  non  cequora  norunt^ 

Justitis  consors .      Sdl  It.  lib.  S. 

He  to  the  shrines  of  Faith  his  steps  addrest 
She,  pleas'd  with  secrets  rolling  in  her  breast, 
Far  from  the  world  remote,  revolved  on  high 
The  cares  of  gods,  and  counsels  of  the  sky, 
Ere  Jove  was  bom  she  grac'd  the  bright  abodes^ 
Ck>nsort  of  Justice,  boast  of  men  and  gods ; 
Without  whose  heavenly  aid  no  peace  below 
The  stedfast  earth,  and  rolling  ocean  know. 

There  is  a.  Medal  of  Heliogabalus,^  inscribed  Fides  ExercUus^ 
that  receives  a  great  light  from  the  preceding  verses.     She  is 

•Fig.  6,         ^mg,n. 
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posted  between  two  military  ensigns,  for  the  good  quality  that 
the  poet  ascribes  to  her,  of  preserving  the  public  peace,  by  keep- 
ing the  army  true  to  its  allegiance. 

I  fancy,  says  Eugenius,  as  you  have  discovered  the  age  of 
this  imaginary  lady,  from  the  description  that  the  poets  have 
made  of  her,  you  may  find,  too,  the  colour  of  the  drapery  that 
she  wore  in  the  old  Roman  paintings,  from  that  verse  in  Horace, 

Te  Spes  et  albo  rars  Fides  colit 

VelaU  panno Hob.  Od.  86,  lib.  1. 

Sure  Hope  and  Friendship  cloath*d  in  white, 

Attend  on  thee Ma.  Cbxbcb. 

One  would  think,  says  Philander,  by  this  verse,  that  Hope  and 
Fidelity  had  both  the  same  kind  of  dress.  It  is  certain  Hope 
might  have  a  fair  pretence  to  white,  in  allusion  to  those  that 
were  candidates  for  an  employ.^ 

— ^— — — ^—  quern  dacit  hiantem 


Cretata  ambitio Pjebs.  Sat.  6. 

And  how  properly  the  epithet  of  rara  agrees  with  her,  you  may 
see  in  the  transparency  of  the  next  figure.  *>  She  is  here  dressed 
in  such  a  kind  of  vest  as  the  Latins  call  a  mvUidum^  from  the 
fineness  of  its  tissue.  Tour  Roman  beaus  had  their  summer 
toga  of  such  a  light  airy  make. 

Quern  tenaes  decaere  togs  nitidique  capillL 

Hob.  £p  H  lib.  1. 


I  that  lov'd 

Cml'd  powdered  locks,  a  fine  and  gawdy  gown. 

Mb.  Obxbch. 

I  remember,  says  Cynthio,  Juvenal  rallies  Creticus,  that  was 

•  Smpl&y.  For  ••  employment; "  as  before,  "  talute/*  for  "  salutation.'* 
^Hiii  way  of  taming  a  verb  into  a  substantival  has  a  gctfte  m  ^o^trj 
whieh  It  has  not  in  prose. 
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otherwise  a  brave,  rough  fellow,  rery  handsomely,  on  this  kind 
of  garment. 

acd  quid 

Non  Cetcient  alii  cum  tu  maltitia  Bumas, 
Gretice  f  et  banc  vestem  populo  mirante  perores 

In  Proculas  ct  Pollineas. Jut.  Sat  2. 

Acer  et  indomitus  Libertatisqae  magiater, 

Crettce,  pelluces —  Juv.  Sat.  %, 

Nor,  vain  MetelluSy  shall 

From  Bomo*s  tribanal  thy  harangues  prevail 
'Gainst  harlotry,  whilst  thou  art  clad  so  thin. 
That  thro'  thy  cobweb-robe  we  see  thy  skin, 

As  thou  declaim*st Mb.  Tatk. 

Canst  thou  restore  old  manners,  or  retrench 

Rome's  pride,  who  com'st  transparent  to  the  bench  f     Idem, 

But  pray  what  is  the  meaning  that  this  transparent  lady 
holds  up  her  train  in  her  left  hand  ?  for  I  find  your  women  on 
medals  do  nothing  without  a  meaning.  Besides,  I  suppose  there 
is  a  moral  precept  at  least  couched  under  the  figure  she  holds  in 
her  other  hand.  She  draws  back  her  garment,  says  Philander^ 
that  it  may  not  encumber  her  in  her  march.  For  she  is  always 
drawn  in  a  posture  of  walking,  it  being  as  natural  for  Hope  to 
press  forward  to  her  proper  objects,  as  for  Fear  to  fly  from  them. 

Ut  canis  in  vacuo  Icporcm  cum  Gallicus  arvo 
Yidit,  et  hie  panedam  pedibns  petit,  ille  salutem: 
Alter  inhsesuro  similis,  jam  jamque  tenere 
dperat,  et  extcnto  stringit  vestigia  rostro ; 
Alter  in  ambiguo  est  an  sit  comprensus,  et  ipsis 
Morsibus  eripitur,  tangentiaque  ora  relinqoit: 
Sic  deuB  et  virgo  est:  hie  spe  celer,  ilia  timore. 

De  Apol.  et  Daph.  Ov.  Mr.  lib.  I. 

As  when  th'  impatient  greyhound  slipt  from  far, 
Bounds  o'er  the  glebe  to  catch  the  fearful  hare. 
She  in  her  speed  does  all  her  safety  lay : 
And  he  with  doable  speed  pnrtues  the  prey ; 
O'errons  her  at  the  sitting  turn,  and  licks 
His  chaps  in  vain,  and  blows  apon  the  flix : 
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She  'acapea,  and  for  the  neighboring  covert  strivci, 

And  gaining  shelter,  doubts  if  yet  she  lives : 

Such  was  the  god,  and  such  the  flying  fair, 
She,  nrg'd  by  Fear,  her  feet  did  swiftly  move, 
But  he  more  swiftly,  who  was  urg*d  by  Lore. 

Mb.  Drtdxn. 

This  beaatifal  similitade  is,  I  thiok,  tho  prettiest  emblem  in  the 
world  of  Hope  and  Fear  in  extremity.  A  flower  or  blossom 
that  you  see  in  the  right  hand  is  a  proper  ornament  for  Hope, 
since  they  are  these  that  we  term^in  poetical  language,  the  hopes 
of  the  year. 

Vere  novo,  tano  herba  nitena,  et  roboris  expert 
Target  et  insolida  est^  et  spe  delectat  agrestea. 
Omnia  turn  florent  florumque  coloribus  almus 
Bidet  ager  Ov.  Iter.  lib.  16. 

The  green  stem  grows  in  stature  and  in  size, 

But  only  feeds  with  hope  the  farmer's  eyes ; 

Then  laughg  the  childish  year  with  flow'rets  crown'd, 

And  lavishly  perfumea  the  fields  around.        Mb.  Dbtdet. 

The  same  poet  in  his  2>s  JFhstiSy  speaking  of  the  vine  in  flower, 
expresses  it, 

In  ape  vitia  erat  — — ^^-^—        Ov.  dx  Fast.  lib.  6. 

The  next  on  the  list  is  a  lady  of  a  contrary  character,*  and 
therefore  in  a  quite  different  posture.  As  Security  is  free  from 
all  pursuits,  she  is  represented  leaning  carelessly  on  a  pillar. 
Horace  has  drawn  a  pretty  metaphor  from  this  posture. 

Nullum  me  a  labore  reclinat  otium. 

Ko  ease  doth  lay  me  down  from  pain.  Mb.  Cbxboil 

She  rests  herself  on  a  pillar,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  poets  oft- 
eo  compare  an  obstinate  resolution  or  a  great  firmness  of  mind  to 

■  Fig.  9. 
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a  rock  that  is  not  to  be  mored  by  all  the  assaults  of  winds  or 
waves. 

Non  civinm  ardor  praya  jubentium, 

Non  vultus  instantis  tjraDni, 

Mente  qu^tit  solidft,  nequc  Auster 

Dux  inquiete  turbidus  Adrife,  <fec  Hob. 

The  man  refloIv*d  and  steady  to  his  tmst^ 
Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just, 
May  the  rude  rabble*s  insolence  despise, 
Their  senseless  clamours  and  tumultuous  cries ; 

The  tyrant's  fierceness  he  beguiles, 
And  the  stern  brow  and  the  harsh  voice  defies. 

And  with  superior  greatness  smiles. 
Not  the  rough  whirlwind  that  deforms 
Adrians  black  gulf — <&c.  Ms.  Cbsbcb. 

I  am  apt  to  think  it  was  on  devices  of  this  nature  that  Horace 
had  his  eye  in  his  Ode  to  Fortune.  It  is  certain  he  alludes  to  a 
pUlarthat  figured  out  Security,  or  something  very  like  it;  and, 
till  any  body  finds  out  another  that  will  stand  better  in  its  place, 
I  think  we  may  content  ourselves  with  this  before  us. 

Te  Dacus  asper,  te  profngi  Scyths 
Urbesque  gentesque  et  Latium  ferox, 
Begumque  matres  barbarorum,  et 
Purpurei  metuunt  tyranni : 
Injurioso  nd  pede  proruas 
Stantem  colunmam ;  neu  populus  frequens 
Ad  arma  oessantes,  ad  arma 

Concitet^  impcriumque  frangat 

Ajd  Fobtunam.  Hob.  libu  1,  od.  86. 

To  thee  their  vows  rough  Germans  pay, 
To  thee  the  wand 'ring  Scythians  bend, 
Tliee  mighty  Rome  proclaims  a  friend : 

And  for  their  tyrant  sons 

The  barb'rous  mothers  pray 
To  thee,  the  greatest  guardian  of  their  throne. 

Tliey  bend,  they  vow,  and  still  they  fear, 
Lest  you  should  kick  their  column  down 
And  cloud  the  glory  of  their  crown ; 
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They  fear  tluit  yoa  would  raise 
The  lazy  crowd  to  war. 
And  break  their  empire,  or  oonfiDe  their  praise. 

Mr.  Cbeboh. 

I  most,  howcYcr,  be  so  fair  as  to  let  you  know  that  Peace  and 
Felicity  have  their  pillars  in  several  medals,  hs  well  as  Security, 
so  that  if  you  do  not  like  one  of  them,  you  may  take  the  other. 

The  next  figure  is  that  of  Chastity,  *  who  was  worshipped  as  a 
goddess,  and  had  her  temple. 


deinde  ad  superos  Astrea  reeessit 


HAc  comite,  atqae  dus  pariter  fugere  sorores. 

De  Pudicitla,  Juv.  Sat  6. 

At  length  uneasy  Justice  upwards  flew, 

And  both  the  siaters  to  the  stars  withdrew.        Mr.  DsTDEy. 

Templa  pudicitise  quid  opus  statuisse  pueUis, 
6i  cuiTiB  nuptffi  quidlibet  esse  licet  f  Tib.  lib.  2. 

Since  wiyes  whatever  they  please  unblam'd  can  be, 
Why  rear  we  useles  fanes  to  Chastity  f 

How  her  posture  and  dress  become  her,  you  may  see  in  the  follow- 
ing yerses. 

Ergo  tedens  velat  rultua,  obnubit  ocellos 
Ista  verecundi  signa  Pudoris  erant  Alout. 

She  sitii  her  visage  veil'd,  her  eyes  conceaVd, 
By  marks  like  these  was  Chastity  reyeal'd. 

Ite  procul  yitts  tenues,  inaigne  Pudoris, 
Qncque  t^t  medioa  instita  longa  pedes. 

Oy.  de  Aat.  Aman. 


frontem  limbo  velata  pudicam. 

Claud,  de  Theod.  Coirs. 

Uence  I  ye  smooth  fillets  on  the  forehead  bound, 

Whote  bands  the  brows  of  Chastity  surround. 

And  her  coy  robe  that  lengthens  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Cbeboo. 

•  Kg.  la 
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She  is  represented  in  the  habit  of  a  Roman  matron. 

Matrons  pneter  faciem  nil  cemere  possis, 
Cetera,  ni  Catia  est,  demissft  veste  tegentio. 

Hob.  Sat  2,  UK  L 

Besides,  a  matron's  face  is  seen  alone ; 

But  Kate's,  that  female  bully  of  the  town. 

For  all  the  rest  is  cover'd  with  a  gown.        Mb.  Cbebob. 

That,  ni  Catia  est^  says  Cynthio,  is  a  beauty  unknown  to  most 
of  our  English  satirists.  Horace  knew  how  to  stab  with  address, 
and  to  give  a  thrust  where  he  was  least  expected.  Boileau  has 
nicely  imitated  him  in  this,  as  well  as  his  other  beauties.  But 
our  English  libellers  are  for  hewing  a  man  downright,  and  for  let- 
ting him  see  at  a  distance  that  he  is  to  look  for  no  mercj.  I  own 
to  you,  says  Eugenius,  I  have  often  admired  this  piece  of  art  in 
the  two  satirists  you  mention,  and  have  been  surprised  to  meet 
with  a  man  in  a  satire  that  I  neyer  in  the  least  expected  to  find 
there.  They  have  a  particular  way  of  hiding  their  ill-nature,  and 
introduce  a  criminal  rather  to  illustrate  a  precept  or  passage, 
than  out  of  any  seeming  design  to  abuse  him.  Our  English  poets 
on  the  contrary  show  a  kind  of  malice  prepense  in  their  satires, 
and  instead  of  bringing  in  the  person  to  give  light  to  any  part  of 
the  poem,  let  you  see  they  writ  the  whole  poem  on  purpose  to 
abuse  the  person.  But  we  must  not  leave  the  ladies  thus.  Pray 
what  kind  of  head-dress  is  that  of  Piety  ? 

As  Chastity,*  says  Philander,  appears  in  the  habit  of  a  Bo- 
man  matron,  in  whom  that  virtue  was  supposed  to  reign  in  its 
perfection.  Piety  wears  the  dress  of  the  vestal  virgins,  who  were 
the  greatest  and  most  shining  examples  of  it.  Vittata  Sacerdos 
is,  you  know,  an  expression  among  the  Latin  poets.  I  do  not 
question  but  you  have  seen,  in  the  Duke  of  Florence's  gallery,  a 
beautiful  antique  figure  of  a  woman  standing  before  an  altar, 

•Fig.  11. 
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which  some  of  the  antiquarians  call  a  Piety,  and  others  a  yestal' 
Tiigin.  The  woman,  altar,  and  fire  burning  on  it,  are  seen  in 
marble  exactly  as  in  this  coin,  and  bring  to  my  mind  a  part  of  a 
speech  that  Religion  makes  in  Phsedrus's  fables. 

Sed  ne  ignis  nost«r  facinori  praduceat^ 

Per  quern  rerendos  excolit  Pietos  deo8.         Fab.  10,  lib.  4. 

It  is 'to  this  goddess  that  Statins  addresses  himself  in  the  follow- 
ing lines. 

gumma  deum  Pietaa  t  ctyus  g^tissima  eoelo 

Rara  profanatas  inspectant  numina  terraa, 

Hac  yittata  comam,  niveoqae  insignis  amietu^ 

Qiialia  adhuc  pivsenfl,  nullAque  expulsa  nocentum 

Fraiidc  rades  populos  atque  aurea  regna  colebas, 

Hitibiis  exeqoiia  ade8»  et  lagentis  Hetnisci 

Ceme  pios  fletus,  laudataque  lumina  terge.    Statius  Sil.  lib.  S. 

Chief  of  the  skies,  celestial  Piety  I    ' 

Whose  godhead,  priz'd  by  those  of  heavenly  birth 

ReTisits  rare  these  tainted  realms  of  earth, 

Mild  in  thy  milk-white  vest  to  soothe  my  friend. 

With  holy  fillets  on  thy  brows  descend, 

Saeh  as  of  old  (ere  chac*d  by  Ouilt  and  Rage) 

A  race  nnpolish'd,  and  a  golden  age, 

Beheld  thee  frequent.    Once  more  come  below, 

Hixt  in  tlie  soft  solemnities  of  woe, 

See,  see,  thy  own  Hetmscos  wastes  the  day 

In  pious  g^f ;  and  wipe  his  tears  away. 

The  little  trunk  she  holds  in  her  left  hand  is  the  acerra  that  you 
so  often  find  among  the  poets,  in  which  the  frankincense  was  pre- 
serred  that  Piety  is  here  supposed  to  strew  on  the  fire. 

Dantque  sacerdoti  cnstodem  thuris  acerram.     Ov.  Met.  lib.  18> 

Hse  tibi  pro  nato  pienA  dat  Isetus  acerrft 

Phcebe Mart.  lib.  6,  Epig.  46. 

The  figure  of  Equity*  differs  but  little  from  that  our  pamters 

■  Fig.  12.  < 
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make  of  her  at  present  The  scales  she  carries  in  her  hand  are  so 
natural  an  emblem  of  justice,  that  Persios  has  turned  them  into 
an  allegory  to  express  the  decbions  of  right  or  wrong. 


Qoirites 


Hoc  puto  Don  justum  est,  illud  male,  rectios  utud ; 

Scis  etenina  justum  gemin&  suspendere  lance 

Ancipitis  Libne.  Socbat.  ad  Alcibiad.  Sat  4 


Romans,  know, 


Against  right  reason  all  your  counsels  go ; 

This  is  not  fair;  nor  profitable  that: 

Nor  t'other  question  proper  for  debate. 

But  thou,  no  doubt,  can'ut  set  the  business  right. 

And  give  each  argument  its  proper  weight : 

Know'st  with  an  equal  hand  to  hold  the  scale,  Ac  3Cb.  Drtdkn. 

The  next  figure  I  present  you  with  is  Eternity.*  She  holds 
m  her  hand  a  glohe  with  a  Phoenix  on  it.  How  proper  a  type  of 
Eternity  is  each  of  these  you  may  see  in  the  following  quotations. 
I  am  sure  ^ou  will  pardon  the  length  of  the  latter,  as  it  is  not 
improper  to  the  occasion,  and  shows  at  the  same  time  the  great 
fruitfulness  of  the  poet^s  fancy,  that  could  turn  the  same  thought 
to  so  many  different  ways. 

Haec  sterna  manet^  divisque  simillima  forma  est; 
Cui  neque  principium  est  usquam,  nee  finis :  in  ipso 
Sed  similis  toto  rcmanet^  perque  omnia  par  est 

D£  ROTUNDITATE  CORPORUH.  MaKU*  lib.  1. 

This  form's  eternal  and  may  justly  claim 

A  godlike  nature,  all  its  parts  the  same ; 

Alike,  and  equal  to  its  self  *tis  found. 

No  end  and  no  beginning  in  a  round: 

Nought  can  molest  its  being,  nought  controul. 

And  this  ennobles,  and  confines  the  whole.  Mb.  Cbxbcbl 

Par  Tolucer  superis :  stellas  qui  vividns  equat 
Durando,  membrisque  terit  redeuntibus  ceyiim.— 
Nam  pater  est  prolesque  sui,  nuUoque  creante 
Emeritos  artus  foaounda  morte  reformat, 

•Fig.  18. 
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Et  petit  Altemmm  totidem  per  fanera  Titam. — 
O  senium  poeitare  rogo,  fakisqae  sepnlckriB 
Katalet  habitare  Ticee,  que  Mepe  renaeoi 
Exitio,  proprioque  soles  pnbescere  letho.— 
O  felix,  hsresque  tui  I  quo  soWimur  omnes, 
Hoc  tibi  suppeditat  Tires,  praebetur  origo 
Per  cinerem,  moritur  te  non  pereonte  senectos. 
Yidisti  quodcunque  fait    Te  secula  teste 
Cuncta  revoluntur :  nosti  qao  tempore  pontus 
Fuderit  elatas  scopolis  stagnantibus  nndas : 
Quis  Pha^tonteis  erroribus  arserit  annua. 
£t  clades  Te  nulla  rapit,  solusque  superstes 
EdomitA  tellure  manes,  non  stamina  Parc» 
In  Te  dorm  legunt,  non  jus  habuere  nocendL 

Dk  P&cknick  Claud. 

A  godlike  bird  I  whose  endless  round  of  years 
Outlasts  the  stars,  and  tires  the  circling  spheres ; — 
Begot  bj  none  himself  begetting  none, 
Sire  of  himself  he  is^  and  of  himself  the  son ; 
His  life  in  fruitful  death  renews  its  date. 
And  kind  destruction  but  prolongs  his  fate.— 
O  thou,  says  he^  whom  harmless  fires  shall  bum. 
Thy  age  the  flame  to  second  youth  shall  turn, 
An  infant's  eradle  is  thy  fhn'ral  urn. — 
Thrice  happy  Phoenix!  heav'n's  peculiar  care 
Has  made  thyself  thyself  s  suryiving  heir. 
By  death  thy  deathless  vigour  is  supply'd. 
Which  sinks  to  ruin  all  the  world  beside. 
Thy  age,  not  thee^  assisting  Phoebus  bums. 
And  Tital  flames  light  up  thy  fun'ral  urns. 
Whatever  cTents  have  been  thy  eyes  survey, 
And  thou  art  fix'd  while  ages  roll  away. 
Thou  saw'st  when  raging  ocean  burst  his  bed, 
O'er-top'd  the  mountains,  and  the  earth  o*erspread ; 
When  the  rash  youth  inflamed  the  high  abodes, 
Scoreh'd  up  the  skies,  and  scaled  the  deathless  gods. 
When  nature  ceases,  thou  shalt  still  remain. 
Nor  second  Chaos  bound  thy  endless  reign ; 
Fate's  tyrant  laws  thy  happier  lot  shall  brave, 
Bafile  deatractioD,  and  elude  the  grave. 

eircle  of  rays  that  you  see  round  the  head  of  the  Phoenix, 
Dgoiflh  him  to  be  the  bird  and  offspring  of  the  son. 
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Solifl  avi  Bpecimen 

Una  est  qun  reparet  seque  ipsa  resemlDet  ales ; 

Assjrii  Phoniica  Tocant :  non  frage  neqne  herbia^ 

Bed  Tharis  lacrjmis^  et  sncoo  vivit  amomi 

Hec  nbi  quinque  sos  compleyit  secula  viUe, 

nicis  in  ramis»  tremulsre  cacmnine  palmse, 

UngoibuB  et  duro  sibi  nidam  construit  ore: 

Quo  sirnol  ae  casias,  ae  nardi  lenis  aristas 

Qoassaque  cum  fulvi  substravit  oinnama  myrrhA, 

Se  super  imponit^  finitque  in  odoriboi  srum, 

Inde  ferunt  totidem  qui  yivere  debeat  annoa 

Corpore  de  patrio  paryum  Phosnica  renascl 

Cum  dedit  huio  setas  vires,  onerique  ferendo  est^ 

Ponderibus  nidi  ramos  levat  arboris  altte^ 

Fertque  pius  cunasque  suas,  patriumque  sepulchrum, 

Perque  leves  aureas  Hyperionia  urbe  potitus 

Ante  fores  sacras  H^'perionis  ede  reponit     Or.  Mr.  lib.  16. 


Titanius  alea  Claud,  dx  "Pbckskol 


From  himself  the  Phoenix  only  springs: 


Self-born,  begotten  by  the  parent  flame^ 

In  which  he  bum*d,  aDother  and  the  same. 

Who  not  by  corn  or  herbs  his  life  sustains^ 

But  the  sweet  essence  of  Amomum  drains : 

And  watches  the  rich  gums  Arabia  beara^ 

While  yet  in  tender  dew  they  drop  their  tears^ 

He  (his  five  centuries  of  life  fulfill'd) 

His  nest  on  oaken  boughs  begins  to  build, 

Or  trembling  tops  of  palm,  and  first  he  draws 

The  plan  with  his  broad  bill  and  crooked  olaws^ 

Nature's  artificers ;  on  this  the  pile 

Is  form'd,  and  rises  round ;  then  with  the  spoil 

Of  cassia,  cinnamon,  and  stems  of  Nard, 

(For  softness  strew'd  beneath)  his  fun'ral  bed  is  rear*d: 

FunVal  and  bridal  both ;  and  all  around 

The  borders  with  corruptless  myrrh  are  crown'd, 

On  this  incumbent ;  till  aetherial  flame 

First  catches,  then  consumes  the  costly  frame ; 

Consumes  him  too,  as  on  the  pile  he  lies ; 

He  ]iv*d  on  odours,  and  in  odours  dies. 

An  Infant-Phoenix  from  the  former  springs^ 
His  father's  heir,  and  from  his  tender  wings 
Shakes  off  his  parent  duat^  his  method  he  pursaes^ 


I 
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And  the  same  lease  of  life  on  the  same  terms  renews^ 

Wben  grown  to  manhood  he  begins  his  reign. 

And  with  stiff  pinions  can  his  flight  sustain, 

He  lightens  of  its  load,  the  tree  that  bore 

His  father's  rojal  sepulchre  before, 

And  his  own  cradle :  this  (with  pious  care 

Placed  on  his  back)  he  cuts  the  buxom  air, 

Seeks  the  sun*s  city,  and  his  sacred  church. 

And  decently  lays  down  his  burthen  in  the  porch. 

Mb.  Drtden. 

Sic  ubi  foBcund4  reparavit  morte  juventam, 
£t  patrios  idem  cineres,  coUectaque  portat 
Unguibos  ossa  piis,  Nilique  ad  littora  tendens 
Unicus  extremo  Phosniz  procedit  ab  Euro : 
Conreniunt  aquils,  cunctnqne  ex  orbe  voluores 

Ut  Soils  mirentur  avem — ^_-_^— 

Claud,  dk  Laud.  Stol  lib.  2. 

So  when  his  parent's  pile  hath  ceas'd  to  burn, 
Tow'rs  this  young  Phoanix  from  the  teeming  urn : 
And  from  the  purple  east^  with  pious  toil 
Bears  the  dear  reliques  to  the  distant  Nile : 
Himself  a  speeies  t  Then,  the  bird  of  Jove, 
And  all  his  plumy  nation  quit  the  grove ; 
The  gay  harmonious  train  delighted  gaze. 
Crowd  the  procession,  and  resound  his  praise. 

e  radiated  head  of  the  Phoenix  gives  us  the  meaning  of  a 
isage  in  Ausonius,  which  I  was  formerly  surprised  to  meet 
h  in  the  description  of  a  bird.  But  at  present  I  am  very 
1  satisfied  the  poet  must  have  had  his  eye  on  the  figure  of 
s  bird  in  ancient  sculpture  and  painting,  as  indeed  it  was  im- 
sible  to  take  it  from  the  life. 

Ter  nova  Nestoreos  implevit  purpura  fosos, 

£t  toties  temo  comix  vivacior  »vo^ 

Quam  noviet  terni  glomerantem  secula  tracttis 

Yineunt  mpedes  ter  temo  Nestore  cervi. 

Tree  quorum  setates  superat  Phcebeius  oscen, 

Quern  noviet  senior  Oangetious  anteit  alee, 

A1«B  einnameo  radiatus  teropora  nido.         Ausoir.  EidylL  11. 
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Areannm  radumt  oculi  jubar,  ignens  ora 

Ciogit  honos,  rutilo  cognatum  vertice  &idiu 

AttoUit  cristatus  apex,  tenebrasque  sereai 

Luce  secat Claud,  dk  P&jeh; 

His  fiery  eyes  shoot  forth  a  glitt*riog  ray, 
And  round  his  head  ten  thousand  glories  play : 
High  on  his  crest,  a  star  celestial  bright 
Divides  the  darkness  with  its  piercing  light 

Procul  ignea  lucet 

Ales,  odorati  redolent  cui  cinnama  busti. 

Cu  D£  Laud.  Stil.  lib.  2. 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  compare  this  scale  of  beings  with  that  of 
Hesiod,  I  shall  give  it  you  in  a  translation  of  that  poet 

Ter  binos  dcciesque  novcm  super  exit  in  annos 

Justa  senesccntum  quos  implct  vita  virorum. 

Hos  novies  superat  vivendo  garrula  cornix : 

£t  quater  egreditur  cornicis  stecula  cervus. 

Alipedem  cervum  ter  vincit  corvua :  at  ilium 

Multiplicat  novies  Phccnix,  reparabilis  ale& 

Quam  vos  perpctuo  decies  pncvertitis  sto 

Nymphffi  Hamadryades :  quarum  longissima  vita  est : 

Ili  cohibent  fines  vivacia  fata  animantum.    Ausok.  EidylL  18. 

The  utmost  age  to  man  the  gods  assign 
Are  winters  three  times  two,  and  ten  times  nine  : 
Poor  man  nine  times  the  prating  daws  exceed : 
Three  times  the  daw  s  the  deer*s  more  lasting  breed : 
The  deer*s  full  thrice  the  raven's  race  outrun : 
Is'ine  times  the  raven,  Titan*s  feather'd  son : 
Beyond  his  oge,  with  youtli  and  beauty  crown'd 
The  Hamadryads  shine  ten  ages  round : 
Their  breath  the  longest  is  the  fates  bestow ; 
And  such  the  bounds  to  mortal  lives  below. 

A  man  had  need  be  a  good  arithmetician,  says  Cynthio,  to  un- 
derstand this  author's  works.  His  description  runs  on  like  a 
multiplication  table.  But  methinks  the  poets  ought  to  have 
agreed  a  little  better  in  the  calculations  of  a  bird's  life  that  was 
probably  of  their  own  creation. 
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We  generally  find  a  great  confusion  in  the  traditions  of  the 
ncients,  says  Philander.  It  seems  to  me,  from  the  next  medal," 
t  was  an  opinion  among  them,  that  the  PhcBnix  renewed  herself 
.t  the  beginning  of  the  great  year,  and  the  return  of  the  golden 
ge.  This  opinion  I  find  touched  upon  in  a  couple  of  lines  in 
31aadian. 

Quicquid  ab  ext^mis  ales  longseva  colonLi 
CoUigit^  optati  referens  exordia  sscli. 

Claud,  de  Raft.  Pros.  lib.  2. 

[he  person  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  is  supposed  to  be  Jupiter, 
\j  the  author  that  has  published  this  medal,  but  I  should  rather 
ake  it  for  the  figure  of  Time.  I  remember  I  have  seen  at  Rome 
n  antique  statue  of  Time,  with  a  wheel  or  hoop  of  marble  in  his 
land,  as  Seneca  describes  him,  and  not  with  a  serpent  as  he  is 
jenerally  represented. 


properat  cursu 


Yita  citato^  Tolocrique  die 

Rota  pnecipitis  Tolvitur  axini  Herc.  Fur.  act  1. 

Life  posts  away, 
And  day  from  day  drives  on  with  swifb  career 
The  wheel  that  hurries  on  the  headlong  year. 

is  the  circle  of  marble  in  his  hand  represents  the  common  year, 
o  this  that  encompasses  him  is  a  proper  representation  of  the 
;reat  year,  which  is  the  whole  round  and  comprehension  of 
rime.  For  when  this  is  finished,  the  heavenly  bodies  are  sup- 
K>sed  to  begin  their  courses  anew,  and  to  measure  over  again  the 
ereral  periods  and  divisions  of  years,  months,  days,  &c.  into 
rbich  the  great  year  is  distinguished. 


consompto^  Hagnnt  qui  dicitnr,  anno 


Rnnus  in  antiquum  venient  vaga  sidera  cursum : 
Qualia  dispoeiti  steteraut  ab  origine  mundi 

AuBON.  EidylL  IB, 

•Fig.  14. 
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WbeD  round  the  great  platonio  year  has  tum'd. 
In  their  old. ranks  the  wandVing  stars  shall  stand, 
As  when  first  marshard  by  the  Almighty's  hand. 

To  sum  up)  therefore,  the  thoughts  of  this  medal.  The  inscrip- 
tion teaches  us  that  the  whole  design  must  refer  to  the  golden 
age,  which  it  lively  represents,  if  we  suppose  the  circle  that  en- 
compasses Time,  or  if  you  please  Jupiter,  signifies  the  finishing 
of  the  great  year ;  and  that  the  Phoonix  figures  out  the  beginning 
of  a  new  series  of  time.  So  that  the  compliment  on  this  medal 
to  the  Emperor  Adrian,  is  in  all  respects  the  same  that  Virgil 
makes  to  Pollio's  son,  at  whose  birth  he  supposes  the  annus 
magnus  or  Platonical  year  run  out,  and  renewed  again  with  the 
opening  of  the  golden  age. 

Magnus  ab  integro  ssclorum  nascitur  ordo; 

Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Saturnia  regna : 

£t  nova  progenies  caAo  demittitur  alto.  Viba.  Ea  4. 

The  time  is  come  the  Sibyls  long  foretold, 
And  the  blest  maid  restores  the  age  of  gold 
In  the  great  wheel  of  Time  before  enroU'd. 
Now  a  great  progeny  from  heaY*n  descends. 

Lord  Laududali 


nunc  adest  mundo  dies 


Snpremus  ille,  qui  premat  genus  impium 

GobU  ruinA ;  rursua  ut  stirpem  novam 

Generet  renascens  melior :  ut  quondam  tulit 

Juvenis  tenente  regna  Satumo  polL  Sen.  Oet  act  & 

The  last  gpreat  day  is  come^ 


When  earth  and  all  her  impious  sons  shall  lie 

Grusht  in  the  ruins  of  the  falling  sky. 

Whence  fresh  shall  rise,  her  new-bom  realma  to  gracfl^ 

A  pious  offspring  and  a  purer  race. 

Such  as  erewhile  in  golden  ages  sprung, 

When  Saturn  governed,  and  the  world  was  young. 

Ton  may  compare  the  design  of  this  reverse^  if  you  please,  with 
one  of  Constantino,  so  far  as  the  Phoenix  is  concerned  in  botL 
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for  the  other  figare,  we  may  hare  occasion  to  speak  of  it  in 
►ther  place.  Fw/.  15  figure.     King  of  France's  medallions. 

The  next  figure  shadows  out  Eternity '  to  us,  by  the  sun  in 
i  hand  and  the  moon  in  the  other,  which  in  the  language  of 
red  poetry  is  ''as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endureth."  The 
thens  made  choice  of  these  lights  as  apt  symbols  of  Eternity, 
ause,  contrary  to  all  sublunary  Beings,  though  they  seem  to 
ish  every  night,  they  renew  themselves  every  morning. 

Soles  occidere  et  redire  possunt ; 

K'obifl  cum  semcl  occidit  brevis  lux, 

Nox  est  perpetua  una  dormienda.        Catcl. 

The  sans  shall  often  fall  and  rise : 
But  when  the  short-liv'd  mortal  dies 
And  night  eternal  seals  his  eyes. 

race,  whether  in  imitation  of  Catullus  or  not,  has  applied  the 
le  thought  to  the  moon ;  and  that  too  in  the  plural  number. 

Damna  tamen  celeres  reparant  eslestia  lunse : 

Nob  ubi  decidimos 
Qu6  pins  .£neas,  qn6  TuUus  dives,  et  Ancus, 

Pulvis  et  umbra  sumus.  Hob.  Od.  7,  lib.  4. 

Each  loss  the  hast*ning  moon  repairs  again. 

But  we,  when  once  our  race  is  done^ 

With  Tnllus  and  Anchises'  son, 

(Tho'  rich  like  one,  like  t*  other  good) 

To  dost  and  shades,  without  a  sun. 

Descend,  and  sink  in  dark  oblivion's  flood.      Sm  W.  TsacpuE. 

In  the  next  figure  Eternity  ^  sits  on  a  globe  of  the  heavens 
mcd  with  stars.  We  have  already  seen  bow  proper  an  em- 
tn  of  Eternity  the  globe  is,  and  may  find  the  duration  of  the 
rs  made  use  of  by  the  poets,  as  an  expression  of  what  is  never 
I  to  end. 

•Fig.  16.    *  Fig.  It 
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Stellas  qui  vividus  aequas 


Durando Clauix 

Polus  dum  sidcra  pascct, 


Semper  hono3  nomenque  tuum  laudcsquo  manebunt 

ViRG.  JEs,  lib.  1. 

Lucida  dum  currcDt  annosi  sidcra  mundi,  <S:c.  Sex.  Med. 

I  might  here  tell  you  that  Eternity*  has  a  covering  on  her 
head,  because  we  can  never  find  out  her  beginning  ;  that  her  legs 
are  bare,  because  we  see  only  those  parts  of  her  that  are  actually 
running  on ;  that  she  sits  on  a  globe  and  bears  a  sceptre  in  her 
hand,  to  shew  she  is  sovereign  mistress  of  all  things ;  but  for  any 
of  these  assertions  I  have  no  warrant  from  the  poets. 

You  must  excuse  me,  if  I  have  been  longer  than  ordinary  on 
such  a  subject  as  Eternity.  The  next  you  see  is  Victory,  ^  to 
whom  the  medallists  as  well  as  poets  never  fail  to  ^ve  a  pair  of 
wings. 

Adfuit  ipsa  suis  Ales  Victoria Claud,  dk  6  Conr.  Uoxoa. 

dubiis  volitat  Victoria  pcnnis.  Ov. 

nivcis  Victoria  concolor  alls.  Sru  It. 


The  palm  branch  and  laurel  were  both  the  rewards  of  conquerors, 
and  therefore  no  improper  ornaments  for  Victory. 

— lenUe  Victoris  prsemia  palmiei.  Ov.  BIet. 

£t  palmffi  prctinm  Victoribus.  VxRO.  JEx,  5.     11 

Ta  di;cibTis  Isctis  aderis  cum  lo^  triomphom 
Vox  canet,  ct  longas  visent  capitolia  pompas. 

Apollq  ad  Lattrux.  Or.  Mei; 

Thou  shalt  the  Roman  festivals  adorn ; 

Thou  sbalt  returning  Ciesar's  triumpha  grace, 

When  pomps  shall  in  a  long  procosaion  pass.  Dwtdmx, 

By  the  way,  you  may  observe  the  lower  plaits  of  the  drapeir 
that  seem  to  have  gathered  the  wind  into  them.     I  hayo  seei} 

•  Fi(f.  Fig.  13.        »»Fig.  18. 
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ndaDce  of  antique  figures  in  sculpture  and  painting,  with  just 
same  turn  in  the  lower  foldings  of  the  vest,  when  the  person 
b  wears  it  is  in  a  posture  of  tripping  forward. 

Obviaque  adTersaa  Tibrabant  flamina  Yestcs.    Ov.  Mct.  lib.  1. 


Ab  she  fled,  the  wind 


Increasing,  spread  her  flowing  hair  behind ; 

And  left  her  legs  and  thighs  exposed  to  yiew.        Dbtden. 

tennes  sinnantur  flamine  vestes.  Id.  lib.  2. 

is  worth  while  to  compare  this  figure  of  Victory  with  her 
oe  as  it  is  described  in  a  very  beautiful  passage  of  Prudentius. 

Non  aria  non  farre  mol»  Victoria  felix 
Ezorata  venit:  labor  impiger,  aspera  virtus^ 
Vis  animi,  ezcellens  ardor,  violentia,  cura, 
Hanc  tribuunti  durom  tractandis  robur  in  armis. 
Qua  si  defuerint  bellantibus^  aurea  quamvis 
Marmoreo  in  templo  rutilas  Victoria  pinnas 
Ezpliceti  et  mnltis  surgat  formata  talentis : 
Non  aderit  vestisqne  offensa  videbitur  hastis. 
Quod  miles  propriis  diflSsus  viribus  optas 
Irrita  fflemine®  tibimet  solatia  formcDf 
Nunqoam  pennigoram  legio  fcrrata  puellam 
Vidit  anhelantum  regeret  quie  tela  virorum. 
Vincendi  quieris  dominam  ?  sua  dextra  cuique  est, 
£t  Dena  omnipotens.     Non  pexo  crine  virago, 
Neo  nndo  suspensa  pede,  strophioque  revincta, 
Nee  tumidas  floitante  sinu  Testita  papillas. 

PauDEiVTiUB  ooMTSA  Stmx.  lib.  2. 

Shall  Victory  entreated  lend  her  aid 
For  cakes  of  flonr  on  smoking  altars  laid  f 
Her  help  from  toils  and  watchings  hope  to  find. 
From  the  strong  body,  and  undaunted  mind : 
If  these  be  wanting  on  th'  embattled  plain. 
Ye  sue  the  unpropitious  maid  in  vain. 
Though  in  her  marble  temples  taught  to  blaze 
Her  dazzling  wings  the  golden  dame  displays, 
And  many  a  talent  in  due  weight  was  told 
To  shape  her  god-head  in  the  curious  mould. 
Shall  the  rough  soldier  of  himself  despair. 
And  hope  for  female  visions  in  the  air! 
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What  legion  6heath*d  in  iron  e'er  surveyed 

Their  darts  directed  by  this  winged  maid  t 

Dost  thou  the  power  that  gives  snccess  demand? 

"Tis  he  th*  Almighty,  and  thy  own  right  hand ; 

Kot  the  smooth  nymph,  whose  locks  in  knots  are  twin'd. 

Who  bending  shows  her  naked  foot  behind, 

Who  girds  the  virgin  zone  beneath  her  breast, 

And  from  her  bosom  heaves  the  swelling  Test 

Tou  have  here  another  Victory  *  that  I  fancy  Claudian  had 
in  his  view  when  he  mentions  her  wings,  palm,  and  trophy  in  the 
following  description.  It  appears  on  a  coin  of  Constantine,  who 
lived  about  an  age  before  Claudian,  and  I  believe  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  not  the  only  piece  of  antique  sculpture  that  this  poet 
has  copied  out  of  his  descriptions. 

cum  totis  exurgens  ardua  pennis 

Ipsa  duci  sacras  Victoria  panderet  aides, 

Et  palma  viridi  gaudcns,  ct  amicta  tropha^is. 

Claud,  db  Lau.  Sil.  lib.  8. 

On  all  her  plumage  rising  when  she  threw 
Her  sacred  shrines  wide  open  to  thy  Tiew, 
How  pleas'd  for  thee  her  emblems  to  display, 
With  palms  distinguish'd,  and  with  trophies  gay. 

The  last  of  our  imaginary  beings  is  Liberty.  ^  In  her  left 
hand  she  carries  the  wand  that  the  Latins  call  the  Rudis  or  Yin- 
dicta,  and  in  her  right  the  cap  of  liberty.  The  poets  use  the 
same  kinds  of  metaphors  to  express  liberty.  I  shall  quote 
Horace  for  the  first,  whom  Ovid  has  imitated  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, and  for  the  latter  Martial. 

donatum  jam  rude  quieris 

Mecaenas  iterum  antiquo  me  includere  ludo.    Hob.  lib.  1,  ep.  1. 

tardi  vires  minuente  senectlt 
Me  qnoque  donari  jam  rude  tempus  erat 

Ov.  DBTB.lib.4^eLa 

•  Kg.  19.        »»  Fig.  20. 
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Since  bent  beneath  the  load  of  years  I  stand, 
I  too  might  claim  the  freedom-giving  wand. 

Qnod  te  nomine  jam  tuo  salute 

Quem  regem,  et  dominam  priiks  Tocabam, 

"Sh  me  dizeris  esse  contumacem 

Totis  piiea  sarcinis  redeml  Mab.  lib.  2,  epig.  68. 

By  thy  plain  name  though  now  addrest^ 
Though  once  my  king  and  lord  confest^ 
Frown  not :  with  all  my  goods  I  buy 
The  precious  cap  of  Liberty. 

I  cannot  forbear  repeating  a  passage  oat  of  Persias,  says  Cynthio, 
that  in  my  opinion  turns  the  ceremony  of  making  a  freeman  very 
handsomely  into  ridicule.  It  seems  the  clapping  a  cap  on  his 
head  and  giving  him  a  turn  on  the  heel  were  necessary  circum- 
stances. A  slave  thus  qualified  became  a  citizen  of  Rome,  and 
was  honoured  with  a  name  more  than  belonged  to  any  of  his  fore- 
fathers, which  Persius  has  repeated  with  a  great  deal  of  humour. 


Heu  steriles  veri,  quibus  una  Quiritcm 


Vertigo  facit  I  hie  Dama  est,  nam  tressis  agaso, 

Vappa,  et  lippus,  et  in  tenui  farragine  mondaz. 

Yerterit  hunc  dominus,  momento  turbinis  exit 

Harcus  Dama.    Pape  I  Marco  spondentc,  recusas 

Credere  tu  nummos  t    Marco  sub  Judice  palles  t 

Marcus  dixit^  ita  est;  assigna,  Marce,  tabcUas. 

Hcc  mera  libertas :  banc  nobis  pilea  donant.      Pebs.  Sat  6. 

That  false  enfranchisement  with  ease  is  found : 
Slaves  are  made  citizens  by  turning  round. 
How  I  replies  one,  can  any  be  more  free  f 
Here*s  Dama,  once  a  groom  of  low  degree, 
Not  worth  a  farthing;  and  a  sot  beside ; 
So  true  a  rogue,  for  lying's  sake  he  ly'd : 
But^  with  a  turn,  a  freeman  he  became ; 
Now  Marcus  Dama  is  his  worship's  name. 
Good  gods  1  who  would  refuse  to  lend  a  sum. 
If  wealthy  Mareus  surety  would  become  1 
Marcus  is  made  a  judge,  and  for  a  proof 
Of  certain  truth,  he  §a%d  it,  is  enough. 
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A  will  is  to  be  proved;  put  in  your  claim  ; 

'Tis  clear,  if  Marcus  has  subscrib'd  his  name. 

This  is  true  liberty,  as  I  believe ; 

What  farther  can  we  from  our  caps  receive, 

Than  as  we  please  without  controul  to  live.        Mr.  Dstden. 

Since  you  have  given  us  the  ceremony  of  the  cap,  says  Eugenius, 
I'll  give  you  that  of  the  wand,  out  of  Claudian. 

Te  fastos  ineunte  quater,  solennia  ludit  . 

Omnia  libertas,  deductum  Vindicc  morcm 

Lex  cclcbrat,  famulusque  jugo  laxatus  herili 

Ducitur,  et  grato  rem  eat  securior  ictu. 

Tristis  conditio  pulsata  fronte  recedit : 

In  civcm  rubuere  gencp,  tei^oque  romovit 

Yerbera  promissi  felix  injuria  voti.    Claud,  db  4^  Cons.  Hoh. 

The  grato  ictu  and  the  fclix  injuria^  says  Cynthio,  would  have 
told  us  the  name  of  the  author,  though  you  had  said  nothing  of 
him.  There  is  none  of  all  the  poets  that  delights  so  much  in 
these  pretty  kinds  of  contradiction  as  Claudian.  He  loves  to  set 
his  epithet  at  variance  with  its  suhstantive,  and  to  surprise  his 
reader  with  a  seeming  absurdity.  If  this  poet  were  well  examin- 
ed, one  would  find  that  some  of  his  greatest  beauties  as  well  as 
faults  arbe  from  the  frequent  use  of  this  particular  figure. 

I  question  not,  says  Philander,  but  you  are  tired  by  this  time 
with  the  company  of  so  mysterious  a  sort  of  ladies  as  those  W8 
have  had  before  us.  We  will  now,  for  our  diversion,  entertain 
ourselves  with  a  set  of  riddles,  and  see  if  we  can  find  a  key  to 
them  among  the  ancient  poets.  The  first  of  them,  says  Cynthio, 
is  a  ship  under  sail ;  I  suppose  it  has  at  least  a  metaphor  or  moral 
precept  for  its  cargo.  This,  says  Philander,  is  an  emblem  of 
Happiness,  *  as  you  may  see  by  the  inscription  it  carries  in  its 
sails.  We  find  the  same  device  to  express  the  same  thought  in 
several  of  the  poets :  as  in  Horace,  when  he  speaks  of  the  modera- 

*•  Second  aeriei»  fig.  L 
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tion  to  be  used  in  a  flowiDg  fortune,  and  in  Ovid,  when  he  reflects 
on  his  past  happiness. 

BeboB  angfutb  animosus  atqne 
Fortis  appare :  tapienter  idem 
Contrahes  yento  nimiiim  secundo 
Turgida  Tela.  Hob.  od.  10»  lib.  2. 

When  FortoDc  sends  a  stormy  wind, 

Then  show  a  brare  and  present  mind ; 

And  when  with  too  indulgent  gales 

She  swells  too  much,  then  furl  thy  sails.       Mb.  Cbebch. 

Nominis  et  famse  quondam  fulgore  trahebar, 
Dum  tulit  antennas  aura  secunda  meas. 

Oy.  dk  Tbi&  liK  5,  eL  12. 

En  ego,  non  paucis  quondam  munitus  amicis, 

Dum  flavit  veils  aura  seeunda  meis. 

Id.  epist.  ex.  Ponto  S,  lib.  2. 

I  liv'd  the  darling  theme  of  cvVy  tongue, 
The  golden  idol  of  th'  adoring  throng ; 
Guarded  with  friends,  while  Fortune's  balmy  gales 
Wanton'd  auspicious  in  my  swelling  sails. 

Yoa  see  the  metaphor  is  the  same  in  the  verses  as  in  tiie  medal, 
with  this  distinction  only,  that  the  one  is  in  words  and  the  other 
in  figures.  The  idea  is  alike  in  both,  though  the  manner  of  rep- 
resenting it  is  different.  If  you  would  see  the  whole  ship  made 
Qse  of  in  the  same  sense  by  an  old  poet,  as  it  is  here  on  the 
medal,  you  may  find  it  in  a  pretty  allegory  of  Seneca. 

Fata  si  liceat  mihi 

Fingere  arbitrio  meo^ 

Temperem  zephyro  levi 

Vela,  nh  presse  grayi 

Spirita  antennflB  tremanL 

Lenis  et  modic^  fluens 

Aura,  nee  vergens  latus, 

Ducat  intrepidam  ratem.  Sen.  (Edit.  chor.  act.  4. 

My  fortune  might  I  form  at  will, 
3Iy  canyas  zephyrs  soft  should  fill 
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With  gentle  breath,  lest  ruder  galed 
Crack  the  main-yard,  or  burst  the  sails. 
By  winds  that  temperately  blow 
The  bark  should  pas?  secure  and  slow, 
Kor  scare  me  loaning  on  her  side : 
But  smoothly  cleave  th*  unruffled  tide. 

After  having  considered  the  ship  as  a  metaphor,  we  may  now  look 
on  it  as  a  reality,  and  observe  in  it  the  make  of  the  old  Roman 
vessels,  as  they  are  described  among  the  poets.  It  is  carried  on 
by  oars  and  sails  at  the  same  time. 

Sive  o])us  est  Telia  minimnm  %one  cnrrit  ad  auram, 

Sive  opus  est  remo  remigo  carpit  iter. 

Ov.  Dc  Tris.  lib.  I,  d.  la 

The  poop  of  it  has  the  bend  that  Ovid  and  Yirgil  mention. 

Puppique  recur  vox       Ibid.  lib.  1,  eL  8. 


Littora  curvaj 


Pnetexunt  puppes Visa 

You  see  the  description  of  the  pilot,  and  the  place  he  sits  on,  in 
the  following  quotations. 

Ipse  gubemator  puppi  Palinurus  ab  alUl.         Vnio.  .£s.  lib.  & 

Ipsius  ante  oculos  ingens  a  Ycrtice  pontus 

In  puppim  ferit,  excutitur,  pronusqne  magister 

Volvitur  in  cai)ut Id.  JEs.  lib.  1. 

Orontes'  bark,  that  bore  the  Lycian  crew, 

(A  horrid  sight)  ev'n  in  the  hero's  view, 

From  stem  to  stern,  by  waves  was  overborne; 

The  trembling  pilot,  from  his  rudder  torn, 

Was  headlong  hurl'd ; Mb.  Dbtdbc 

Sognemque  Menoeten, 


Oblitus  decorisque  sui  sociiimque  salutis, 

In  mare  priccipitcm  puppi  deturbat  ab  altd: 

Ipso  gubernaclo  rector  subit  Id,  JEk,  lib.  6. 

Mindless  of  others'  lives,  (so  high  was  grown 
His  rising  rage,)  and  careless  of  his  own : 
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The  trembling  dotard  to  tlie  deck  he  drew, 

And  hoisted  ap,  and  overboard  he  threw : 

Thi«  done,  he  seized  the  helm Mr.  Dbtdex. 

I  have  mentioned  these  two  last  passages  of  Virgil,  because  1 
tliink  we  cannot  have  so  right  an  idea  of  the  pilot's  misfortune  in 
each  of  them,  without  observing  the  situation  of  his  post,  as  ap- 
pears in  ancient  coins.  The  figure  you  sec  on  the  other  end  of 
the  ship  is  a  Triton,  a  man  in  his  upper  parts,  and  a  fish  below, 
with  a  trumpet  in  his  mouth.  Virgil  describes  him  in  the  same 
manner  on  one  of  ^ncas*s  ships.  It  was  probably  a  common 
fiignre  on  their  ancient  vessels,  fbr  we  meet  with  it  too  in  Silius 
Italicus. 

Hunc  yehit  immanis  Triton,  et  oerula  conchA 
Exterrens  freta :  cui  laterum  tenus  hispida  nanti 
Frons  hominem  prccfcrt>  in  pristim  desinit  alvus ; 
Spumea  semifero  sab  pectore  murmurat  unda. 

ViBG.  JEx.  lib.  10. 

The  Triton  bears  him,  he,  whose  trumpet*8  sotind 
Old  ocean*8  waves  from  shore  to  shore  rebound. 
A  hairy  man  above  the  waist  he  shews, 
A  porpoise  tail  down  from  hb  belly  grows. 
The  billows  murmur,  which  his  breast  oppose. 

Lord  Laxtdkrdalk 


Dacitar  et  libyiB  puppis  signata  figuram 

Et  Triton  captivus. So.  It.*  lib.  14. 


I  am  apt  to  think,  says  Eugenius,  from  certain  passages  of  the 
poets,  that  several  ships  made  choice  of  some  god  or  other  for 
their  guardians,  as  among  the  Roman  Catholics  every  vessel  is 
recommended  to  the  patronage  of  some  particular  saint.  To  give 
yoa  an  instance  of  two  or  three. 

Est  mihi  sitqne  precor  fUvai  tutela  Minervn 
Kavis ^_^__^__- 


Ov.  Dk  Trib.  lib.  1,  el  la 

NanMn  crat  cels»  puppis  vioina  Dione.  Sil  It.  lib.  14. 
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liauimon  numen  erat  Libyca;  gentile  carincc, 
Corniger&que  scdcns  spectabat  cscrula  froDte.  Ibid. 

The  poop  great  Amnion,  Libya's  god  display'd, 
Whose  horned  front  the  nether  flood  survey'd. 

The  figure  of  the  deity  was  very  large,  as  I  have  seen  it  on  other 
medals,  as  aycII  as  this  you  have  shown  us,  and  stood  on  one  end 
of  the  vessel  that  it  patronised.  This  may  give  us  an  image  of  a 
very  beautiful  circumstance  that  we  meet  with  in  a  couple  of 
wrecks  described  by  Silius  Italicus  and  Persius. 


1 


-Subito  cum  pondere  victtu 


Insilicnte  mari  submcrgitur  alveus  undis. 

Scuta  Tirdm  cristicque,  ct  inerti  spicula  fcrro 

Tutelffique  deOm  fluiUnt. SiL.  It.  lib.  14. 

Sunk  by  a  weight  bo  dreadful,  down  she  goes. 

And  o'er  her  head  the  broken  billows  close, 

Bright  shields  and  crests  float  round  the  whirling  floods, 

And  useless  spears  confus*d  with  tutelary  godSi 

trabe  rupWL  Bruttia  saxa 


Prendit  amicus  iuops,  remque  omnem  surdaque  vota 

Condidit.^  Idnio  jacet  ipse  in  littorc,  et  unA 

Ingentes  de  puppe  Dei,  jamque  obvia  mergis 

Costa  ratis  laccra;. Pxna.  Siitw  6. 

My  friend  is  shipwreck'd  on  the  Brutian  strand, 

His  riches  in  tli'  Ionian  main  are  lost ; 

And  he  himself  st4inds  shivVing  on  the  coast:  I 

Where,  destitute  of  help,  forlorn  and  bare,  I 

He  wearies  the  deaf  gods  with  fruitless  prayV. 

Tlieir  images,  the  relics  of  the  wreck, 

Tom  from  their  nuked  poop,  are  tided  back 

By  iiie  wild  waves ;  and  rudely  thrown  ashore, 

Lie  impotent,  nor  can  themselves  restore. 

The  vessel  sticks,  and  shews  her  open*d  side, 

And  on  her  shatter'd  mast  the  mews  in  triumph  ride. 

Mb.  DBTDBr. 

You  will  think,  perhaps,  I  carry  my  conjectures  too  far,  if  I  tell 
you  that  I  fancy  they  are  these  kind  of  gods  that  Horace  men- 
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tioDS  in  hi8  allegorical  vessel,  which  was  so  broken  and  shattered 
to  pieces ;  for  I  am  apt  to  think  that  Integra  relates  to  the  gods 
as  well  as  the  lifUea. 

Xon  tibi  sunt  intcgra  lintea, 


Nod  dii,  quos  itemm  pressa  voces  malo.     Hob.  od.  14,  lib.  1. 

Thy  stem  b  gone,  thy  gods  are  loBt, 

And  thou  hast  none  to  hear  thy  cry, 
When  thou  on  dang'roua  shelves  art  toet^ 

When  billows  rage,  and  winds  are  higb.  Mb.  Cbeech. 

Since  we  are  engaged  so  far  in  the  Roman  shipping,  says 
Philander,  111  here  show  you  a  medal  *  that  has  on  its  reverse  a 
rostrum  with  three  teeth  to  it ;  whence  Silius^s  trifidum  rostrum 
and  Yirgirs  rostrisque  triderUibus^  which,  in  some  editions  is 
stridentibuSj  the  editor  choosing  rather  to  make  a  false  quantity 
than  to  insert  a  word  that  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of. 
Flaccufl  gives  us  a  rostrum  of  the  same  make. 


Volat  immissis  cava  pinus  habenis 


Infinditque  salum,  ct  spumas  vomit  sere  tridenti. 

Val.  FLAa  Aboox.  lib.  1. 

A  ship-carpenter  of  old  Rome,  says  Cynthio,  could  not  have 
talked  more  judiciously.  I  am  afraid,  if  wo  let  you  alone,  you 
will  find  out  erery  plank  and  rope  about  the  vessel,  among  the 
Latin  poets.     Let  us  now,  if  you  please,  go  to  the  next  medal. 

The  next,  says  Philander,  is  a  pair  of  scales,  ^  which  we  meet 
with  on  several  old  coins.  They  are  commonly  interpreted  as 
an  emblem  of  the  emperor's  justice.  But  why  may  not  we  sup- 
pose that  they  allude  sometimes  to  the  Balance  in  the  heavens, 
which  was  the  reigning  constellation  of  Rome  and  Italy? 
Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  they  are  capable,  methinks,  of  receiving 
a  Dobler  interpretation  than  what  is  commonly  put  on  them,  if  we 

•  Fig.  2.  *»  Fig.  8. 
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suppose  the  thought  of  the  reverse  to  be  the  same  as  that  in 

Manilius. 

Hesperiam  sua  Libra  tenet,  qui  condita  Roma 
£t  propriis  frsenat  pcndcntem  nutibus  orbem, 
Orbis  et  Imperium  retinet,  discrimlDa  rerum 
Lancibus,  ct  positas  gentes  toUitque  premitque: 
Qua  genitud  cum  fratre  Remus  banc  condidit  urbem. 

Makil,  lib.  4. 

The  Scales  rule  Italy,  where  Rome  commands, 

And  spreads  its  empire  wide  to  foreign  lands: 

They  hang  upon  her  nod,  their  fates  are  weighed 

By  her,  and  laws  arc  sent  to  bo  obey'd : 

And  as  her  pow'rful  favour  turns  the  poise, 

How  low  some  nations  sink  and  others  rise ; 

Thus  guide  the  scales,  and  then  to  fix  our  doom. 

They  gave  us  Csesar,*  founder  of  our  Rome.         Mr.  Cbekb. 

The  thunderbolt  is  a  reverse  of  Augustus.^  We  see  it  used 
by  the  greatest  poet  of  the  same  age  to  express  a  terrible  and 
irresistible  force  in  battle,  which  is  probably  the  meaning  of  it  on 
this  medal,  for,  in  another  place,  the  same  poet  applies  the  same 
metaphor  to  Augustuses  person. 


duo  fulmina  belli 


Scipiadas Vow.  JE^.  liU  S. 


Who  can  declare 


The  Scipio*s  worth,  those  thunderbolts  of  war  9      Mb.  Dbtdkn. 


dum  Ca&sar  ad  altum 


Fulminat  Euphratem  bello  — — —        Id.  GsoBCk  Ub.  4. 

While  mighty  Caesar  thund'ring  from  afar, 

Seeks  on  Euphrates'  banks  the  spoils  of  war.       Ma.  Dbtdkk. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered,  says  Eugenius,  why  the  Latin  poets 
so  frequently  give  the  epithets  of  trifidum  and  trisulcum  to  the 
thunderbolt.  I  am  now  persuaded  they  took  it  from  the  sculp- 
tors and  painters  that  lived  before  them,  and  had  generally  given 

*  So  Yossiui  reads  it.  ^  Fig.  4. 
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ree  forks,  as  in  the  present  figure.  Virgil  insists  on  the 
)er  three  in  it«  description,  and  seems  to  hint  at  the  wings 
^e  on  it.  Ue  has  worked  up  such  a  noise  and  terror  in  the 
osition  of  his  thunderbolt  as  cannot  be  expressed  by  a  pencil 
aying  tool. 

Tres  imbris  torti  radios,  tres  nnbis  aquose 

Addiderant,  mtili  tres  ignis,  et  Alitis  Austri. 

Falgorea  nunc  terrificos  sonitumque  metumqne 

Miscebant  open,  flammisque  sequacibus  iras. 

ViRG.  JEn,  lib.  8. 

Three  rajs  of  writhen  rain,  of  fire  three  more, 

Of  winged  southern  winds,  and  cloudy  store 

As  many  parts,  the  dreadful  mixture  frame ; 

And  fears  are  added,  and  avenging  flame.  Mr.  Dbtden. 

)ur  next  reverse  is  an  oaken  garland,*  which  we  find  on  abun- 
e  of  imperial  coins.  I  shall  not  here  multiply  quotations  to 
that  the  garland  of  oak  was  the  reward  of  such  as  had 
i  the  life  of  a  citizen,  but  will  give  you  a  passage  out  of 
dian,  where  the  compliment  to  Stilico  is  the  same  that  we 
here  on  the  medaL  I  question  not  but  the  old  coins  gave 
bought  to  the  poet. 

Mos  erat  in  Tetemm  castris,  ut  tempora  qnercu 
Yelarett  validis  qui  fuso  yiribus  hoste 
Oesurum  potuit  morti  sabducere  civem. 
Ad  tibi  que  poterit  pro  tantis  civica  reddi 
Mcnibnsf  aut  quante  pensabunt  facta  coronas  f 

Claud,  de  Laud.  Stil.  Ub.  8. 

Of  old,  when  in  the  war*s  tumultuous  strife 

A  Roman  sav'd  a  brother  Roman's  life, 

And  foil'd  the  threat'ning  foe,  our  sires  decreed 

An  oaken  garland  for  the  victor's  meed. 

Thou  who  hast  sav'd  whole  crowds,  whole  towns  set  free, 

"What  groves,  what  woods,  shall  furnish  crowns  for  thee  t 

not  to  be  supposed  that  the  emperor  had  actually  coTered  a 

•  Fig.  5. 
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Roman  in  battle.  It  is  enongh  that  he  had  driven  out  a  tyrant| 
gained  a  victory,  or  restored  justice ;  for,  in  any  of  these,  or  the 
like  cases,  he  may  very  well  be  said  to  have  saved  the  life  of  a 
citizen,  and  by  consequence  entitled  to  the  reward  of  it.  Ao* 
cordingly,  we  find  Virgil  distributing  his  oaken  g^urlands  to  those 
that  had  enlarged  or  strengthened  the  dominions  of  Bome ;  as 
we  may  learn  from  Statius,  that  the  statue  of  Curtius,  who  had 
sacrificed  himself  for  the  good  of  the  people,  had  the  head  sor- 
rounded  with  the  same  kind  of  ornament. 

Atque  nmbrata  gerunt  civili  tempora  quercu. 

Hi  tibi  Nomentum,  et  Gabioe,  urbemque  Fidenam, 

Hi  CoUatinas  imponent  montibus  arces.        Vibg.  JEx,  lib.  6. 

But  they,  who  crown'd  with  oaken  wreaths  appear, 

Shall  Gabian  walls  and  strong  Fidena  rear: 

Momentum,  Bola,  with  Pometia,  found; 

And  raise  Collatian  tow'rs  on  rocky  ground.        Mb.  Dbti>X2<. 

Ipse  loci  custos,  cujus  sacrata  vorago, 
Famosusque  lacus  nomen  memorabile  serrat, 
Innumeros  aeris  sonitus,  et  verbere  crudo 
Ut  sensit  mug^e  Forum,  movet  horrida  sancto 
Ora  situ,  meritique  caput  venerabile  quercu. 

Staitos  Stl.  lib.  1. 

The  guardian  of  that  lake,  which  boasts  to  claim 
A  sure  memorial  from  the  Curtian  name ; 
Rous*d  by  th'  artificers,  whose  mingled  sound 
From  the  loud  Forum  pierc'd  the  shades  profound. 
The  hoary  vision  rose  confessed  in  view, 
And  shook  the  civic  wreath  that  bound  his  brow. 

The  two  horns  that  you  see  on  the  next  medal  are  emblems 
of  plenty. 

^Apparetque  beata  pleno 

Copia  comu.  Hob.  Cabm.  S^Ea 

Your  medalists  tell  us  that  ^two  horns  on  a  coin  signify  an  eztra- 

'Fig.  6. 
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linary  plenty.  Bat  I  see  no  foundation  for  this  conjecture. 
^y  should  they  not  as  well  have  stamped  two  thunderbolts,  two 
iduceuses,  or  two  ships,  to  represent  an  extraordinary  force,  a 
ling  peace,  or  an  unbounded  happiness.  I  rather  think  that 
I  double  cornu-ccpia  relates  to  the  double  tradition  of  its  ori- 
al.  Some  representing  it  as  the  horn  of  Achelous  broken  off 
Hercules,  and  others,  as  the  horn  of  the  goat  that  gave  suck 
Jupiter. 

rigidam  fera  dextera  cornu 


Dam  tenets  infregit ;  trunoaque  a  fronte  revellit 
NaUdes  hoc,  pomis  et  odoro  flore  repletam, 
Sacrimnt ;  dlTesque  meo  bona  copia  comn  est 
Dixerat ;  at  Kymphe  ritu  succincta  Diann 
Una  minifltrarum,  fusia  utrinquo  capillis, 
Incessit,  totumque  tnlit  pnedivite  coma 
Aatomnum,  et  mensas  felicia  poma  Bocundas, 

De  Acbkloi  Corn.  Ov.  Met.  lib.  9. 

Nor  yet  his  fury  cooVd ;  twizt  rage  aiid  scorn, 

From  my  maim'd  front  he  bore  the  stubborn  horn : 

This,  heap'd  with  flow'ra  and  fruits  the  Naiads  bear, 

Sacred  to  Plenty  and  the  bounteous  year. 

He  spoke ;  when  lo  t  a  beauteoas  nymph  appears, 

Girt  like  I>iana*s  train,  with  flowing  hairs ; 

The  horn  she  brings,  in  which  all  autumn's  stored : 

And  ruddy  apples  for  the  second  board.  Ha.  Oat. 

Lac  dabat  ilia  deo :  sed  fregit  in  arbore  cornu : 

Trancaque  dimidia  parte  decoris  erat 
Sastulit  hoc  Nymphe ;  cinctumque  recentibus  herbis, 

£t  plenum  pomis  ad  Jovis  ora  tulit 
Ille,  ubi  res  coelt  tenuit,  solioque  patemo 

Seditk  et  invicto  nil  Jove  majus  erat, 
Sidera  nutricem,  nutricis  fci  tile  eornu 

Fecit ;  quot  domins  nunc  quoque  nomen  habet. 

De  Cobnu  Am altu.  Ot.  dk  Fast.  lib.  5. 

Tlie  god  she  suckled,  of  old  Rhea  bom ; 
And  in  the  pious  office  broke  her  horn. 
As  playful  in  a  rifted  oak  she  tost 
Her  heedless  head,  and  half  its  honours  lost. 
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Fair  Amalthcea  took  it  off  the  gronndy 
With  apples  fiird  it,  and  with  garlands  bound. 
Which  to  the  smiling  infant  she  conveyed. 
He,  when  the  sceptre  of  the  gods  he  sway'd. 
When  bold  he  seiz'd  his  father  s  vacant  throne, 
And  reign'd  the  tyrant  of  the  skies  alone. 
Bid  his  rough  nurse  the  starry  hcay'ns  adorn, 
And  grateful  in  the  zodiac  iix'd  her  horn. 

Betwixt  the  double  cornu-cojna  you  see  Mercury's  rod. 

Cyllenes  ccelique  decus,  facunde  minister, 

Aurca  cui  torto  virga  dracone  viret. 

Mabt.  lib.  7,  epig.  74. 

Descend,  Cyllcne's  tutelary  god. 

With  serpents  twining  round  thy  golden  rod. 

It  stauds  on  old  coins  as  an  emblem  of  Peace,  by  reason  of  its 
stupifying  quality  that  has  gained  it  the  title  of  virga  somnifertL 
It  has  wings,  for  another  quality  that  Virgil  mentions  in  his  de- 
scription of  it. 

Hac  fretus  ventos  et  nubila  tranat  Ymo. 

Thus  arm'd  the  god  begins  his  airy  race, 

And  dnvcs  the  racking  clouds  along  the  liquid  spaee. 

Mb.  Dbtden. 

The  two  heads  over  the  two  cornu-copia  are  of  the  emperor's 
children,  who  are  sometimes  called  among  the  poets  the  Pledges 
of  Peace,  as  they  took  away  the  occasions  of  war,  in  catting  off 
all  disputes  to  the  succession. 


tu  mihi  primum 

Tot  natorum  memoranda  parens— 
Utero  toties  enixa  gravi 

Pignora  pacis.  Sen.  Octat.  act  S. 

The  first  kind  author  of  my  joys, 
Thou  source  of  many  smiling  boys, 
I^obly  contented  to  bestow 
A  pledge  of  peace  in  every  throe. 


I 
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is  medal,  therefore,  compliments  the  emperor  on  his  two  clui- 
ng whom  it  represents  as  puhlic  hlessings  that  promise  peace 
.  plenty  to  the  empire. 
The  two  hands  that  join  one  another  are  emblems  of  Fi- 

Indc  Fides  dextnoque  data Ov.  Met.  lib.  14 

Sociemus  animoa^  pigntia  hoc  fidei  cape, 

CoDtinge  deztram Sex.  Hebc  Fub.  act,  2. 


-en  deztra  fidesque 


Quern  aecom  patrios  aiunt  portare  penatea  t  Yaa,  J^,  lib.  4. 

See  now  the  promiB*d  faith,  the  vaunted  name, 

The  pious  man,  who,  rushing  through  the  flame, 

Preserv'd  his  gods Mr.  Dbyden. 

the  inscription  we  may  see  that  they  represent,  in  this  place, 
fidelity  or  loyalty  of  the  public  towards  their  emperor.  The 
luccus  rising  between  the  hands  signifies  the  peace  that  arises 
n  such  an  union  with  their  prince,  as  the  spike  of  com,  on 
1  side,  shadows  out  the  plenty  that  is  the  fruit  of  such  a 

Paz  Cererem  nutrit,  pacis  alumna  Ceres.     Ov.  de  Fast.  lib.  1. 

The  giving  of  a  hand  ^  in  the  reverse  of  Claudius,  is  a  token 

ood  will     For  when,  after  the  death  of  his  nephew  Caligula, 

idius  was  in  no  small  apprehension  for  his  own  life,  he  was, 

:nrj'  to  his  expectation,  well  received  among  the  Prsetorian 

rds,  and  afterwards  declared  their  emperor.     His  reception  is 

»  recorded  on  a  medal,  in  which  one  of  the  ensigns  presents 

his  hand,  in  the  same  sense  as  Anchiscs  gives  it  in  the  fol- 

Dg  verses. 

Ipse  pater  deztram  Anchises  baud  multa  moratus 
Dat  juveni,  atque  animum  prtesenti  mnnere  firmat 

ViBO.  JelK,  lib.  8. 

*Fig.7.    kFig.  8. 
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The  old  weather-beaten  soldier  that  carries  in  his  hand  the  So- 
man eagle,  is  the  same  kind  of  officer  that  yon  meet  with  in  Ja- 
venal's  fourteenth  satire. 

Dirne  Manrorum  attegias,  castolla  Brigantum, 

Ut  locupletem  Aquilam  tibi  soxageBuntiB  annua 

Aflferat Juv.  Sat  14. 

I  remember  in  one  of  the  poets  the  Signifer  is  described  with  a 
lion's  skin  over  his  head  and  shoulders,  like  this  we  see  in  the 
medal,  but  at  present  I  cannot  recollect  the  passage.  Virgil  has 
given  us  a  noble  description  of  a  warrior  'making  his  appearanoe 
under  a  lion^s  skin. 

^tegmen  torquens  immane  leonia 


Terribili  impcxum  seti,  cum  dcntibus  albis 

Indutus  capiti,  sic  regia  tecta  sabibat 

Honidus,  Ilerculeoque  humeros  indutus  amictu. 

Ynto.  JEsf,  lib.  7. 

Like  Hercules  himself  his  son  appears, 

In  savage  pomp :  a  lion's  hide  he  wears ; 

About  his  shoulders  hangs  the  shaggy  skin. 

The  teeth  and  gaping  jaws  severely  grin. 

Thus  like  the  god  his  father,  homely  drest,  I 

He  strides  into  the  hall  a  horrid  guest!  Ma.  Dbtdbc         i 

Since  you  have  mentioned  the  dress  of  your  standard-bearer,  says 
Cynthio,  I  cannot  forbear  remarking  that  of  Claudius,  which  wis 
the  usual  Eoman  habit.  One  may  see  in  this  medal,  as  well  ' 
as  in  any  antique  statues,  that  the  old  Romans  had  their 
necks  and  arms  bare,  and  as  much  exposed  to  view  as  our  hands 
and  faces  are  at  present.  Before  I  had  made  this  remark,  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  to  see  the  Koman  poets,  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  a  beautiful  man,  so  often  mentioning  the  turn  of  his 
neck  and  arms,  that  in  our  modem  dresses  lie  out  of  sight,  and 
are  covered  under  part  of  the  cloathing.  Not  to  trouble  you  with 
many  quotations,  Horace  speaks  of  both  these  parts  of  the  body 


k 

»; 
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I  beginning  of  an  ode,  that  in  my  opinion  may  be  reckoned 
I  the  finest  of  his  books,  for  the  naturalness  of  the  thought^ 
le  beauty  of  the  expression. 

Dam  ta  Lydia  TelepM 
Cerricem  roseam,  et  oerea  Telephi 

Laudos  brachia,  Y«a  meiun 
Ferreiu  difficili  bile  tumet  jecor. 

When  TelephuB  hb  youthful  charms, 
EBs  rosy  neck  and  winding  arms^ 
With  endless  rapture  you  recite, 
And  in  that  pleasing  name  delight ;    ' 
My  heart,  inflamed  by  jealous  heats, 
With  numberless  resentments  beats ; 
From  my  pale  cheek  the  colour  flies, 
And  all  the  man  within  me  dies. 

!  probably  this  particular  in  the  Koman  habit  that  gave 
I  the  thought  in  the  following  verse,  where  Remulus,  among 
reproaches  that  he  makes  the  Trojans  for  their  softness  and 
nacy,  upbraids  them  with  the  make  of  their  tunicas  that 
leeves  to  them,  and  did  not  leave  the  arms  naked  and  ex- 
to  the  weather  like  that  of  the  Eomans. 

Et  tunics  manicas,  et  habcnt  ridimicula  mitra. 

I  lets  us  know  in  another  place,  that  the  Italians  preserved 
old  language  and  habits,  notwithstanding  the  Trojans  be- 
their  masters,  and  that  the  Trojans  themselves  quitted  the 
of  their  own  country  for  that  of  Italy.  This,  ho  tells  us, 
tie  effect  of  a  prayer  that  Juno  made  to  Jupiter. 

niud  te  nulla  fati  quod  lege  tenetur, 
Pro  Latio  obtestor,  pro  majestate  tuorum: 
Cum  jam  connubiis  pacem  felicibus  (esto ;) 
Component,  cum  jam  leges  et  foedera  jungent ; 
Ke  vetus  indigenas  noaien  mutare  Latinos, 
Keu  Troas  fieri  jubeas,  Teucrosque  vocari ; 
Ant  vocem  mutare  viros,  aut  vertere  vestes. 
Bit  Latium,  sint  Albani  per  sscula  r«ges ; 
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Sit  Romana  potens  Itali  Yirtute  propago : 
Oceidit^  occideritque  sinas  cam  nomine  Troja. 

JEs.  lib.  12. 

This  let  mc  beg  (and  this  no  fates  withstand) 

Both  for  myself^  and  for  jour  father's  land. 

That  when  the  nuptial  bed  shall  bind  the  peace, 

(Which  I,  since  you  ordain,  consent  to  bless) 

The  laws  of  either  nation  be  the  same ; 

But  let  the  Latins  still  retain  their  name : 

Speak  the  same  language  which  they  spoke  before^ 

Wear  the  same  habits  which  their  grandsires  wore. 

Call  them  not  Trojans :  perish  the  renown 

And  name  of  Troy,  with  that  detested  town. 

I^atium  be  Latium  still :  let  Alba  reign, 

And  Rome's  immortal  majesty  remain.         Mb.  Dbtdix. 

By  the  way,  I  have  often  admired  at  Virgil  for  representing  his 
Juno  with  such  an  impotent  kind  of  revenge  as  what  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  speech.  You  may  be  sure,  says  Eogenius,  thii 
Virgil  knew  very  well  this  was  a  trifling  kind  of  request  for  the 
queen  of  the  gods  to  make,  as  we  may  find  by  Jupiter's  way  of 
accepting  it. 

OUi  subridens  hominum  rerumque  repcrtor: 

£t  germana  Jovis,  Satumiquo  altera  proles : 

Irarum  tantos  volvia  sub  pcctorc  lluctus  f 

Verum  age,  et  inccptum  frustra  submitte  furorem. 

Do,  quod  vis ;  ct  me  victusque  Tolensque  remitto. 

Sermonem  Ausonii  patrium  morcsquo  t^nebunt. 

Utque  est,  nomcn  erit :  commixti  corpore  tantiim 

Subsidenl  Teucri :  morcm  ritusque  sacromm 

Adjiciam,  faciamque  omnes  uno  ore  Latinos,  d^c.  JEsi,  lib.  ]2i 

Then  thus  the  founder  of  mankind  replies, 
(Unruffled  was  his  fronts  serene  his  eyes,) 
Can  Saturn's  issue,  and  heav'n's  other  heir. 
Such  endless  anger  in  her  bosom  bear  t 
Be  mistress,  and  >'uur  full  desires  obtain  ; 
But  quench  the  choler  you  foment  in  vain. 
From  ancient  blood  th'  Ausonian  people  sprung. 
Shall  keep  their  name^  their  habit,  and  their  tongue. 
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The  Trojans  to  their  customs  shall  be  ty'd, 

I  will  myself  their  common  rites  proTide ; 

The  natives  shall  command,  the  foreigners  subside : 

All  shall  be  Latium ;  Troy  without  a  name : 

And  her  lost  sons  forget  from  whence  they  came. 

Mb.  Drtden. 

.pt  to  think  Virgil  had  a  further  yiow  in  this  request  of 
than  what  his  commentators  have  discovered  in  it.  He 
rery  well  that  his  ^neid  was  founded  on  a  very  doubtful 
and  that  ^neas's  coming  into  Italy  was  not  universally 
id  among  the  Bomans  themselves.  He  knew,  too,  that  a 
•bjection  to  this  story  was  the  great  difference  of  customs, 
ge,  and  habits,  among  the  Bomans  and  Trojans.  To  ob- 
thereforc,  so  strong  an  objection,  he  makes  this  difference 
96  from  the  forecast  and  prc-determination  of  the  gods 
lives.  But  pray  what  is  the  name  of  the  lady  in  the  next 
?  Methinks  she  is  very  particular  in  her  quoiffure. 
is  the  emblem  of  Fruitfulness/  says  Philander,  and  was 
3d  as  a  compliment  to  Julia  the  wife  of  Scptimius  Soverus, 
ad  the  same  number  of  children  as  you  see  on  this  coin. 
!ad  is  crowned  with  towers  in  allusion  to  Cybele  the  mother 
gods,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  Yirgil  compares  the 
Borne  to  her. 

Felix  prole  viriim,  quails  Berccjmthia  mater 

Invehitur  curni  Phrygias  turrita  per  urbes, 

Leta  Deiim  partu Viaa  Ms,  lib.  6. 

Uigh  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  in  place, 

And  proud,  like  her,  of  an  immortal  race. 

Then  when  in  pomp  she  makes  a  Phrygian  round. 

With  golden  turrets  on  her  temples  crown*d.      Mb.  Dbtdkn. 

le  issuing  out  of  the  urn,  speaks  the  same  sense  as  that 
Psalmist — ''  Thy  wife  shall  bo  as  the  fruitful  vine  on  the 
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walls  of  thy  house."  The  four  stars  overhead,  and  the  same 
number  on  the  globe,  represent  the  four  children.  There  is  a 
medallion  of  Eomulus  and  Remus  sucking  the  wolf,  with  a  star 
over  each  of  their  heads,  as  we  find  the  Latin  poets  speaking  of 
the  children  of  princes  under  the  same  metaphor. 

Utque  tui  faciunt  sidus  juvenile  nepotes, 
Per  tua  perque  sui  facta  parentis  eant. 

Oyid.  Dk  Tribt.  lib.  S,  eL  L 


-Tu  quoque  extinctus  jaces, 


Defiende  nobis  semper,  infclix  puer, 

Modo  fddus  orbis,  columen  angoste  domtis, 

BritaDnice Sen.  Octat.  ad  1. 

Thou  too,  dear  youth,  to  ashes  tum'd, 
Britannicus,  for  ever  mourn'dl 
Thou  star  that  wont  this  orb  to  grace ! 
Thou  pillar  of  the  Julian  race  I 

^Mancas  hominum  contentus  habenis, 


Undarutn  terraque  potens,  et  sidcra  donca. 

Stat.  Tueb.  lib.  1. 

Stay,  great  Cresar,  and  vouchsafe  to  reign 


O'er  the  "wide  oarth,  and  o'er  the  watry  main ; 

Resign  to  Jove  his  empire  of  the  skies, 

And  people  hcav'n  with  Roman  deities.  Mb.  Fops. 

I  need  not  mention  Homer^s  comparing  Astyanax  to  the  morning- 
star,  nor  YirgiPs  imitation  of  him  in  his  description  of  AscanioB. 
The  next  medal  was  stampt  on  the  marriage  of  Nero  and 
Octavia ;  **  you  see  the  sun  over  the  head  of  Nero,  and  the  moon 
over  that  of  Octavia.  They  face  one  another  according  to  the 
situation  of  those  two  planets  in  the  heavens. 


-Plicpbeis  obvia  flammis 


Demct  nocti  luna  timores.  Sen.  Tdtebt.  act  4 

And  to  shew  that  Octavia  derived  her  whole  lustre  from  iiie 
friendly  aspect  of  her  husband. 

*  Fig.  10. 
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Sient  luna  sao  tanc  tantam  deficit  orbe, 

Qumn  Phoebum  adTersis  currentem  non  videt  ostris. 

Man.  lib.  4. 

Because  the  moon  then  only  feels  decay, 

When  opposite  nnto  her  brother's  ray.  Mb.  Greecq. 

if  we  consider  the  history  of  this  medal,  we  shall  find  more 
y    in  it  than    the    medalists  have  yet  discovered.      Nero 

Octavia  were  not  only  husband  and  wife,  but  brother  and 
>r,  Claudius  being  the  father  of  both.  We  have  this  relation 
reen  them  marked  out  in  the  tragedy  of  Octavia,  where  it 
kks  of  her  marriage  with  Nero. 

Fratris  thalamos  sortita  tenet 

Maxima  Juno :  soror  Augusti 

Soeiata  toria,  cur  &  patrlA 

Pellitur  AulAt Sen.  Oct.  act  1. 

To  Jove,  his  sister  consort  wed, 
Uncensur'd  shares  her  brother's  bed ; 
Shall  Cfesar's  wife  and  sister  wait, 
An  exile  at  her  husband's  gate  ? 

Implebit  aulam  stirpe  coolesti  tuam 

Genera ta  divo,  Claudso  gentis  decus, 

Sortita  fratris,  more  Junonis,  toros.  Ibid.  act.  2. 

Thy  sifter  bright  with  every  blooming  grace. 
Will  mount  thy  bed  t'  enlarge  the  Claudian  race : 
And  proudly  teeming  with  fraternal  love, 
Shall  reign  a  Juno  with  the  Roman  Jove. 

ty  are,  therefore,  very  prettily  represented  by  the  sun  and 
>n,  who  as  they  are  the  most  glorious  parts  of  the  universe, 
in  poetical  genealogy  brother  and  sister.  Virgil  gives  us  a 
it  of  them  in  the  same  position  that  they  regard  each  other 
liis  medal 

Neo  Fratris  radiis  obnoxia  surgere  Luna.    Yiao.  QioiA.  V 
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The  flattery  on  the  next  medal  *  is  in  the  same  thought  tf 
that  of  Lucretius. 

Ipse  Epicurus  obtt  decurso  lumine  rite ; 

Qui  genus  humanum  ingenio  superavit,  et  omneis 

PraMtriiudt,  stellos  exortus  uti  aetherius  soL    Lucaet.  lib.  S. 

Nay,  Epicurus'  race  of  life  is  run ; 

That  man  of  wit,  who  other  men  outshone, 

As  far  as  meaner  stars  the  mid-day  sun.  Mb.  Crkecb. 

The  emperor  appears  as  the  rising  sun,  and  holds  a  globe  in  Ua 
hand,  to  figure  out  the  earth  that  is  enlightened  and  actuated  bj 
his  beauty. 

Sol  qui  terrarum  fiammis  opera  omnia  lustras.  Ynto. 


ubi  primoB  crastinus  ortos 


Extulerit  Titan,  radiisque  retexerit  orbem.  Iddi. 

When  next  the  sun  his  rising  light  displays, 

And  gilds  the  world  below  with  purple  rays.    Ma.  Drtdik. 

On  his  head  you  see  the  rays  that  seem  to  grow  out  of  it.  Clan- 
dian,  in  the  description  of  his  infant  Titan,  descants  on  this  glovj 
about  his  head,  but  has  run  his  description  into  most  wretched 
fustian. 

Invalidum  portat  Titana  lacerto, 
Kondum  luce  gravem,  nee  pubescentibus  altd 
Cristatum  radiis ;  primo  clementior  «vo 
Fiugitur,  ct  tenorum  vagitu  despoit  ignem. 

Claud,  dx  Ratt.  Pbosl  lib.  2. 

An  infant  Titan  held  she  in  her  arms ; 

Yet  sufferably  bright,  the  eye  might  bear 

The  ungrown  glories  of  his  beamy  hair. 

Mild  was  the  babe,  and  from  his  cries  there  came 

A  gentle  breathing  and  a  harmless  flame. 

The  sun  rises  on  a  medal  of  Commodus,  ^  as  Ovid  describes  kin 
in  the  story  of  Phaeton. 

•  Fig.  11.  b  Fig.  12. 
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ArduA  prinui  ria  «9t;  «t  qui  wix  mand  recentes' 
Enitantor  cqui Or.  Mw.  lib.  2. 

lutTe  here,  too,  the  four  horses  breaking  through  the  clouds 
(ir  morning  passage. 

Pyroela»  et  Eoofl,  ct  JSthon, 


Soils  equi,  quartosqne  Phlegon Ibid. 

Corripuere  Tiam,  pedibusqu^  per  aera  moUa 

Obatantes  teindunt  nebulas lBn>. 

iroman  underneath  represents  the  Earth,  as  Ovid  has  drawn 
itting  in  the  same  figure. 

Soatulit  omniferoe  eollo  tenus  arida  Yultos; 

Opposuitque  maaum  fronti,  magnoque  tremore 

Omnia  oencutiena  paulum  subsedit.  Ibid. 


The  Earth  at  length 

Uplifted  to  the  heaT*na  her  blasted  head, 
And  clapp*d  her  hand  upon  her  brows,  and  said, 
(But  firsts  impatient  of  the  sultry  heat, 
Sunk  deeper  down,  and  sought  a  cooler  seat). 

comu-copia  in  her  hand  is  a  type  of  her  fruitfulness,  as  in 
peech  she  makes  to  Jupiter. 

Hosne  mihi  fruotus,  hunc  fertilitatis  honorem, 
Officiique  refers!  quod  adunci  vulnera  aratri 
Rastrorumque  fero^  totoque  exerceor  annoff 
Qnod  pecori  frondes,  alimentaque  mitia  fruges 
fiomano  generi,  Tobia  quoque  thura  ministrof 

Ot.  Mcr.  Ub.  2. 

And  does  the  plough  for  this  my  body  tearf 
This  the  reward  for  all  the  fruits  I  bear, 
Tortured  with  rakes  and  harassed  all  the  year  f 
That  herbs  for  cattle  daily  I  renew, 
And  food  for  man,  and  frankincense  for  you  f 

tiieh  for  Uie  deHigning  part  of  the  medal ;  as  fo^  the  bought 

the  antiquaries  are  divided  upon  it.    For  my  part  X  cannot 

>t  bat  it  was  made  as  a  compliment  to  Pon^mo^UB  qii\)^*&  tiul^. 

VOL.   JL' 
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in  the  chariot-race.     It  is  supposed  that  the  same  oocasioii  far- 
nished  Lucan  with  the  same  thought  in  his  address  to  Nero. 

Scu  te  flammigcros  Phoebi  conscendere  carruB» 

Telluremque,  nihil  mutato  sole,  timentem 

Igne  vagolustrare  javet Lua  lib.  1.  ad  Nkboxbl 

Or  if  thou  chuse  the  empire  of  the  day, 

And  make  the  sun's  unwilling  steeds  obey ; 

Auspicious  if  thou  drive  the  flaming  team, 

While  earth  rejoices  in  thy  gentler  beam.  Ms.  Rows, 

This  is  so  natural  an  allusion,  that  we  find  the  course  of  the  son 
described  in  the  poets  by  metaphors  borrowed  from  the  Circus. 

Quum  suspensus  eat  Phosbus,  currumque  reflectst 

Hue  illuo  agiles,  et  senret  in  ssthere  metas.        Kahil.  lib.  1. 

Hesperio  positas  in  littore  metas.    Or.  Mr:  lib.  2. 


Et  sol  ex  sequo  metA  distabat  utrflque.  Idsm. 

However  it  be,  we  are  sure  in  general  it  is  a  comparing  of  Corn- 
modus  to  the  sun,  which  is  a  simile  of  as  long  standing  as  poetry, 
I  had  almost  said,  as  the  sun  itself 

I  believe,  says  Cynthio,  there  is  scarce  a  great  man  he  ever 
shone  upon  that  has  not  been  compared  to  him.  I  look  on  simi- 
les as  a  part  of  his  productions.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
raises  fruits  or  flowers  in  greater  number.  Horace  has  turned 
this  comparison  into  ridicule  seventeen  hundred  years  ago. 


laudat  Brutum,  laudatque  cohortem, 


Solem  Asise  Brutum  appellat- 


Ho&  Sat  1,  lib.  1. 

Hq  praiseth  Brutus  much  and  all  his  train ; 

He  calls  him  Asia's  Sun « Ms.  Csebob: 

You  have  now  shown  us  persons  under  the  disguise  of  stars, 
moons,  and  suns.  I  suppose  we  have  at  last  don^  with  the  o(0- 
Jastlsl  bodies. 
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riie  next  figure*  you  see,  says  Philander,  had  once  a  place 
le  heavens,  if  you  will  believe  ecclesiastical  story.  It  is  the 
that  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  Constantine  before  the  bat- 
rith  Maxentius.  We  are  told  by  a  Christian  poet,  that  he 
ted  it  to  be  wrought  on  the  military  ensign  that  the  Bomans 
their  ladarum.  And  it  is  on  this  ensign  that  we  find  it  in 
present  medal. 

Chmtiis  purpureum  gemmanti,  teztns  in  auro 

Signabat  Labarum. 

Pbudent.  oomtba  Stioc.  lib.  1. 

A  Chrift  waa  on  th'  Imperial  standard  borne, 
That  gold  embroidert,  and  that  gems  adorn. 

the  word  Christus  he  means  without  doubt  the  present  figure, 
3h  is  composed  out  of  the  two  initial  letters  of  the  name. 
He  bore  the  same  sign  in  his  standards,  as  you  may  see  in 
following  medal  ^  and  verses. 

Agnoscas,  regioa,  libons  mea  signa  necesse  est : 
In  quibns  effigies  crucis  aut  gemmata  refulget, 
Aut  longis  Bolido  ex  auro  pnefertur  in  hastis. 

CoNBTANTUiUS  RoMAM  ALLOQUITUB.     IbID. 

Hy  ensign  let  the  queen  of  nations  praise^ 
That  rich  in  gems  the  christian  cross  displays : 
There  rich  in  gems ;  but  on  my  quiT*ring  spears 
In  solid  gold  the  sacred  mark  appears. 

Yexillumque  crucis  summis  dominator  adorat   Id.  nr  AroTHBOfiL 

8ee  there  the  cross  he  wav'd  on  hostile  shores, 
The  emperor  of  all  the  world  adores. 

But  to  return  to  our  Labarum  ;*  if  you  have  a  mind  to  see 
i  a  state  of  Paganism  you  have  it  on  a  coin  of  Tiberius.  It 
ids  between  two  other  ensigns,  and  is  the  mark  of  a  Boman 
my  where  the  medal  was  stamped.    By  the  way,  you  must 

•Pig.lt.  bFig.  14.  •  Fig.  16. 
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■ 

observe,  that  wherever  the  Bomans  fixed  their  standards  they 
looked  on  that  place  as  their  country,  and  thought  themselves 
obliged  to  defend  it  with  their  lives.  For  this  reason  their  stand- 
ards were  always  carried  before  them  when  they  went  to  settle 
themselves  in  a  colony.  This  gives  the  meaning  of  a  couple  of 
verses  in  Silius  Italicus,  that  make  a  very  far-fetched  compli- 
ment to  Fabius. 

Ocyus  hue  Aquilas  serrataqne  aigna  referte^ 

Hie  patria  est»  murique  urbia  stant  pectore  in  nno. 

So.  It.  lib.  Y. 

The  following  medal  was  stamped  on  Trajan's  victory  over 
the  Daci,*  you  see  on  it  the  figure  of  Trajan  representing  a  little 
Victory  to  Borne.  Between  them  lies  the  conquered  province 
of  Dacia.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  the  particularities 
in  each  figure.  We  see  abundance  of  persons  on  old  coins  that 
hold  a  little  Yictory  in  one  hand,  like  this  of  Trajan,  which  is 
always  the  sign  of  a  conquest.  I  have  sometimes  fancied  Yirgil 
alludes  to  this  custom  in  a  verse  that  Turnus  speaks. 

Non  adeo  has  exosa  mantiB  victoria  fogit      Yibo.  Ms.  lib.  11. 

If  you  consent,  he  shall  not  be  refas^d, 

Nor  find  a  hand  to  victory  unos'd.  Ma.  DaTiNDC 

The  emperor's  standing  in  a  gown,  and  making  a  present  of  his 
Dacian  Victory  to  the  city  of  Bome,  agrees  very  well  with  Clan 
dian's  character  of  him. 

Tietnra  feretur 

Gloria  Trajani ;  non  tarn  quod,  Tlgride  vioto, 
Nostra  triumphati  fuerint  provincia  Parthi, 
Alta  quod  invectus  stratis  Capitolia  Dacis : 
Quam  patrie  quod  mitis  erat :  — — — 

Claud,  db  4to.  Ck>ifi.  Hoxoa 

Thy  glory,  Trojan,  shall  for  ever  live : 

Not  Uiat  thy  arms  the  Tigris  mourn'd,  o'ereome^ 

^d  tributary  Parthia  bow'd  to  Rome, 

•  Fig.  16. 
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Not  tluit  the  Capitol  reeeiy'd  thj  train 
With  shouts  of  triumph  for  the  Daci  slain: 
Bnt  for  thy  mildness  to  thy  coantry  shown. 

The  city  of  Borne  carries  the  wand  in  her  hand  that  is  the  sym- 
bol of  her  divinity. 

Delnbrom  Ronus  (colitur  nam  sanguine  et  ipsa 

More  Dec,  — ^— — — —    Prudent,  oont.  Stm.  lib.  1. 

For  Borne,  a  goddess  too^  can  boast  her  shrine, 
With  victims  stain'd,  and  sought  with  rites  divine. 

As  the  globe  under  her  feet  betokens  her  dominion  over  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Terramm  dea,  gentiumque  Roma ; 

Cui  par  est  nihil,  et  nihil  secimdum.        Kahi.  lib.  12.  epig.  8^ 

O  Rome^  thou  goddess  of  the  earth  1 
To  whom  no  rival  e*er  had  birth ; 
Nor  second  e*er  shall  rise. 

The  hei^  of  arms  she  sits  on  signifies  the  peace  that  the  emperor 
had  procured  her.  On  old  coins  we  often  see  an  emperor,  a  vic- 
tory, the  city  of  Bome,  or  a  slave,  sitting  on  a  heap  of  arms, 
which  always  marks  out  the  peace  that  arose  from  such  an  action 
as  gave  occasion  to  the  medal  I  think  we  cannot  doubt  but 
Virgil  copied  out  this  circumstance  from  the  ancient  sculptors, 
in  that  inimitable  description  he  has  given  us  of  Military  Fury 
shut  up  in  the  temple  of  Janus,  and  leaden  with  chains. 

Claudentur  belli  porte :  Furor  impius  intus 
8«va  sedens  super  arma,  et  centum  vinctus  ahenis 
Pott  tergum  nodis^  fremet  horridus  ore  cruento. 

YiBG.  JEs,  lib.  1. 

Janus  himself  before  his  fitne  shall  wait, 
And  keep  the  dreadful  issues  of  his  gate. 
With  bolts  and  iron  bars :  within  remains 
Imprison'd  Fury,  bound  in  brasen  chains : 
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High  on  a  trophy  rais'd  of  oselesa  arms 

He  sitB,  and  threats  the  world  with  dire  alarms. 

Mk.  DftTDElf. 

We  are  told  by  the  old  scholiast,  says  Eogenias,  that  there  was 
actually  such  a  statue  in  the  temple  of  Janus  as  that  Yir^l  has 
here  described,  which  I  am  almost  apt  to  believe,  since  you  as- 
sure us  that  this  part  of  the  design  is  so  often  met  with  on  an- 
cient medals.  But  have  you  nothing  to  remark  on  the  figure  of 
the  province  ?  Her  posture,  says  Philander,  is  what  we  often 
meet  with  in  the  slaves  and  captives  of  old  coins :  among  the 
poets  too,  sitting  on  the  ground  is  a  mark  of  misery  or  captivity. 

Multos  ilia  dies  incomtis  moBsta  capillis 

Sederat Pbopkbt.  lib.  1. 

O  utinam  ante  tuos  sedeam  captiva  penatea.  In.  lib.  4^ 

0  might  I  sit  a  captive  at  thy  gatel 

You  have  the  same  posture  in  an  old  coin  *  that  celebrates  a 

victory  of  Lucius  Verus  over  the  Parthians.    The  captive's  hands 

are  here  bound  behind  him,  as  a  farther  instance  of  his  slavery. 

t 
£cce  manus  juvenem  intcrea  post  terga  revinctam, 

Pastores  maguo  ad  regem  clamore  ferebant      Yiro.  JSax.  lib.  2. 

Meanwhile,  with  shouts,  the  Trojan  shepherds  bring 

A  captive  Greek  in  bands  before  the  king.  Mb.  DBTNor. 

Cui  dedit  invitas  victa  noverca  manus.  Ov.  Db  Fast. 

Ciim  rudis  urgenti  brachia  victa  dedi.  Pbopjebt.  lib.  4. 

We  may  learn  from  Ovid  that  it  was  sometimes  the  custom  to 

place  a  slave  with  his  arms  bound  at  the  foot  of  the  trophy,  as  in 

the  figure  before  us. 

Stent  que  super  vinctos  trunca  trophiea  viros. 

Ov.  £p.  KX  Poscra  lib.  4. 

You  see  on  his  head  the  cap  which  the  Parthians,  and,  indeed, 

•  Fig.  17. 
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most  of  the  eastern  nations,  wear  on  medals.  The^  had  not  pro- 
bably the  ceremony  of  reiling  the  bonnet  in  then:  salutations,  for 
in  medak  they  still  haye  it  on  their  heads,  whether  they  are  before 
emperors  or  generals,  kneeling,  sitting,  or  standing.  Martial  has 
distingaifihed  them  by  this  cap  as  their  chief  characterbtic. 

Fnutra  hlanditi«  venitis  ad  me 

Attriiis  miBerabiles  Ubellia^ 

Dictums  dominum,  deumque  Don  snm : 

Jam  non  est  locus  h&c  in  urbe  vobb. 

Ad  F^rthos  procul  ite  pileatos, 

£t  tarpes,  hnmilesqne  enpplicesqne 

Pietomm  sola  basiate  regam.        Mabt.  Epig.  72,  lib.  lOL 

In  vain,  mean  flatteries,  ye  try, 
To  gnaw  the  Up,  and  fall  the  eye ; 
No  man  a  god  or  lord  I  name : 
From  Romans  fiir  be  such  a  shame  I 
Qo  teach  the  snpple  Parthian  how 
To  veil  the  bonnet  on  his  brow : 
Or  on  the  ground  all  prostrate  fling 
8ome  Piety  before  his  barbarous  king. 

I  cannot  hear,  says  Oynthio,  without  a  kind  of  indignation,  the 
satiricml  reflection  that  Martial  has  made  on  the  memory  of  Do- 
mitian.  It  is  certain  so  ill  an  emperor  deserved  all  the  reproaches 
thai  ooold  be  heaped  upon  him,  but  he  could  not  deserve  them 
of  MartiaL  I  must  confess  I  am  less  scandalized  at  the  flatteries 
the  epigrammatist  paid  him  living,  than  the  ingratitude  he  showed 
him  dead.  A  man  may  be  betrayed  into  the  one  by  an  over- 
strained complaisance,  or  by  a  temper  extremely  sensible  of  fa- 
Tcnrs  and  obligations ;  whereas  the  other  can  arise  from  nothing 
bat  a  natural  baseness  and  villany  of  soul.  It  does  not  always 
happen,  says  Philander,  that  the  poet  and  the  honest  man  meet 
together  in  the  same  person.  I  think  we  need  enlarge  no  farther 
on  tliia  medal|  unless  you  have  a  mind  to  compare  tiie  trophy  on 
it  witE  that  of  Meientius,  in  YiigiL 
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iDgentem  quercam  dedsis  undique  rainiB 
CofuBtitnit  tumulo,  falgentiaque  indoit  anna» 
Mezenti  duels  exuyias ;  tibi,  magDe,  tropteam, 
BellipoteDs :  aptat  rorantes  Bongruine  cristaB, 
Telaque  truDca  riri,  et  bis  sex  thoraca  petitum 
Perfossamquo  locis ;  clypeumque  ex  sere  sinistrs 
Subllgat^  atque  ensem  ccdlo  Biispendit  ebumnm. 

Yna  Mn,  Ub  11. 

He  bar'd  an  ancient  oak  of  all  her  boughs : 

Then  on  a  rising  ground  the  trank  he  plao'd; 

Which  with  the  spoils  of  his  dead  foe  he  grao'd. 

The  coat  of  arms  by  proud  Mezentins  worn, 

Kow  on  a  naked  snag  in  triumph  bome» 

Was  hung  on  high ;  and  glittered  from  alar: 

A  trophy  sacred  to  the  god  of  war. 

Above  his  arms,  fix*d  on  the  leafless  wood, 

Appear'd  his  plamy  crest^  besmeared  with  blood ; 

His  brazen  buckler  on  the  left  was  seen ; 

Truncheons  of  shirer'd  lances  hung  between :  ■ 

And  on  the  right  was  plac*d  his  corslet^  bor'd. 

And  to  the  neck  was  ty*d  his  unaTailing  sword. 

Mb.  Dstdbt. 

On  the  next  medal*  you  see  the  peace  that  Vespasian  pro- 
cored  the  empire,  after  haying  happily  finii^ed  all  its  wars  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  woman  with  the  oliYO  branch  in  her 
hand  is  the  figure  of  Peace. 


Pignora  Piscit 


Pktetcndens  dextrft  ramum  canentis  olivie.  SiL.  It,  lib.  8w 

With  the  other  hand  she  thrusts  a  lighted  torch  under  a  heap  of 
armour  that  lies  by  an  altar.  This  alludes  to  a  custom  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  of  gathering  up  the  armour  that  lay  seattered 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  burning  it  as  an  offering  io  one  of  thmr 
deities.  It  is  to  this  custom  that  Virgil  refers,  and  Silius  Itali' 
cus  has  described  at  large. 

Qualis  cram  ciim  primam  aciem  Pneneste  sub  ipeft 

Btrayi,  scutorumque  incendi  rictor  acerrOs.     YiMw  JRxu  lib.  & 

•  Tig.  la 
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Such  as  I  wms  beneath  Prnneete's  waIIb  ; 
Then  when  I  made  the  foremost  foes  retire, 
And  set  whole  heaps  of  conquer'd  shields  on  fire. 

Mb.  Drtdkv. 

Ast  tibi,  Bellipotens,  Sacmm,  constructos  aceryo 

Ingenti  mons  armorom  consargit  ad  astra : 

Ipse  manu  celsam  pinum,  flamm&que  comantem 

Attollens^  ductor  Gradivam  in  vota  ciebat : 

Primitias  png^nn,  et  Isti  libamina  belli, 

Hannibal  Ausonio  eremat  hsc  de  nomine  victor. 

£t  tibi.  Mars  genitor,  yotorum  hand  surde  meorum, 

Anna  electa  dicat  spirantom  torba  Tiromm. 

Tom  liioe  conjectA,  popolatnr  fervidos  ignis 

Flagrantem  molem  ;  et  rupt&  caligine,  in  anras 

Actus  apex  elaro  perfondit  Inmine  campoa.      Siu  It.  lib.  IOl 

To  thee  the  Warrior<3k>d,  aloft  in  air 
A  mountain-pile  of  Roman  arms  they  rear : 
The  general  grasping  in  his  victor  hand 
A  pine  of  stately  gprowth,  he  wav'd  the  brand, 
And  cry'd,  O  Mars  t  to  thee  devote  I  yield 
These  choice  first-fruits  of  honour's  purple  field. 
Join'd  with  the  partners  of  my  toil  and  praise, 
Tliy  Hannibal  this  vow'd  oblation  pays ; 
Grateful  to  thee  for  Latian  laurels  won: 
Aceept  this  homage,  and  absolve  thy  son. — 
Then,  to  the  pile  the  flaming  torch  he  toes'd; 
In  smouldering  smoke  the  light  of  heaVn  is  lost : 
But  when  the  fire  increase  of  fury  gains, 
The  blase  of  glory  gilds  the  distant  plains. 

As  for  the  heap  of  anns,  and  mountain  of  arms  that  the  poet 
itioDSi  yoa  may  see  them  on  two  coins  of  Marcos  Aurelius.  * 
Sarmatis  and  De  Ckrmanis  allude,  perhaps,  to  the  form  of 
tb  ihftt  might  be  used  in  the  setting  fire  to  them. — Ausonio 
nomine*  Those  who  will  not  allow  of  the  interpretation  I 
a  put  on  these  two  last  medals,  may  think  it  an  objection  that 
re  is  no  torch  or  fire  near  them  to  signify  any  such  allusion. 
t  they  may  consider  that  on  several  imperial  coins  we  meet 

•Fig.  10,2a 

TOL.  IL— 4* 
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with  the  figure  of  a  funeral  pile,  witliout  any  thing  to  denote  the 
burning  of  it,  though  indeed  there  is  on  some  of  them  a  flambeau 
sticking  out  on  each  side,  to  let  us  know  it  was  to  be  consumed  to 
ashes. 

You  have  been  so  intent  on  the  burning  of  the  arms,  sajs 
Cynthio,  that  you  have  forgotten  the  pillar  on  your  18th  medal 
You  may  find  the  history  of  it,  says  Philander,  in  Ovid  de  Fa^ 
tis.     It  was  from  this  pillar  that  the  spear  was  tossed  at  the 
opening  of  a  war,  for  which  reason  the  little  figure  on  the  top  of 
it  holds  a  spear  in  its  hand,  and  Peace  turns  her  back  upon  it 

Prospicit  k  templo  summom  brevis  area  circam : 

Est  ibi  noQ  parvie  parva  columna  notje : 
Hino  solct  hasta  manu,  belli  pnenuncia,  mitti ; 

In  regem  et  gentes  cum  placet  arma  capL 

Ov.Dx  Fast.  like. 

Where  the  high  fane  the  ample  cirque  commandii^ 
A  little,  but  a  noted  pillar  stands. 
From  hence,  when  Rome  the  distant  kings  defies, 
In  form,  the  war-denouncing  javelin  fliea 

'the  difiierent  interpretations  that  have  been  made  on  the  next 
medal*  8eem  to  be  forced  and  unnatural  I  will,  therefore,  give 
you  my  own  opinion  of  it.  The  vessel  is  here  represented  as 
stranded.  The  figure  before  it  seems  to  come  in  to  its  assistance, 
and  to  lift  it  off  the  shallows :  for  we  see  the  water  scarce  reaches 
up  to  the  knees ;  and  though  it  b  the  figure  of  a  man  standing  on 
firm  ground,  his  attendants,  and  the  good  office  he  is  employed 
upon,  resemble  those  the  poets  often  attribute  to  Neptune.  Ho- 
mer tells  us,  that  the  whales  leaped  up  at  their  god^s  approach,  as 
we  see  in  the  medal.  The  two  small  figures  that  stand  naked 
among  the  waves,  are  sea-deities  of  an  inferior  rank,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  assist  their  sovereign  in  the  succour  he  gives  the  dis- 
tressed vessel 

•  Fig.  21. 
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Cjmothod,  timul  et  Triton  adDixns  acato 
Detrudant  naveA  scopulo ;  lerat  ipee  tridenti, 
£t  Tutas  aperit  ajrtet,  et  temperat  aeqaor. 

Yifi&  ^N.  lib.  1. 

Cymothoe,  Triton,  and  the  sea-green  train 

Of  beauteoua  nymphs,  the  daughters  of  4he  main. 

Clear  from  the  rocks  the  vessels  with  their  hands;. 

Ihe  god  himself  with  ready  trident  stands, 

And  opes  the  deep  and  spreads  the  moving  sands. 

Mb.  DRTDm. 

Jam  i^aoidis  ndds  extat  aqnis,  quam  gpirgite  ab  imo 
£t  Thetis,  et  magnis  Nereus  socer  erigit  ulnis. 

Val.  FLAa  lib.  1. 

The  interpreters  of  this  medal  have  mistaken  these  two  figures 
for  the  representation  of  two  persons  that  arc  drowning.  But  as 
they  are  both  naked,  and  drawn  in  a  posture  rather  of  triumphing 
over  the  waves  than  of  sinking  under  them,  so  we  see  the  abun- 
dance of  water-deities  on  other  medals  represented  after  the  same 
manner. 

Ite  Des  virides,  liqnidosqne  advertite  vnltos, 
Et  vitreom  teneris  crinem  redimite  corymbis, 
Yeste  nihil  tectas :  quales  emergitis  altis 
Fontibiu^  et  visu  Satyros  torquetis  amantes. 

Statius  nx  Balnxo  Etbubol  lib.  1. 

Haste,  haste,  ye  Naiads!  with  attractive  art 
New  charms  to  ev'ry  native  grace  impart : 
With  op*ning  flowerets  bind  your  sea-g^een  hair 
lTnveil*d ;  and  naked  let  your  limbs  appear : 
So  from  the  springs  the  Satyrs  see  you  rise. 
And  drink  eternal  passion  at  their  eyes. 

After  lukTing  thus  £ur  cleared  our  way  to  the  medal,  I  take  the 
tkoa^t  of  the  reverse  to  be  this.  The  stranded  vessel  is  the 
commonwealth  of  Rome,  that,  by  the  tyranny  of  Domitian,  and 
the  inaolenee  of  the  PrsDtorian  guards,  under  Nerva,  was  quite 
ran  aground  and  in  danger  of  perishing.  Some  of  those  em- 
barked in  it  endeavour  at  her  recovery,  but  it  is  Trajan  that,  by 
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the  adoption  of  Nenra,  stems  the  tide  to  her  relief^  and  111 
other  Neptune  shores  her  off  the  quick-sands.  Tour  dericc 
Eugenius,  hangs  rerj  well  together ;  but  is  not  it  liable  i 
same  excepUons  that  jou  made  us  last  night  to  such  explic 
as  hare  nothing  but  the  writer's  imagination  to  support  t 
To  shew  you,  says  Philander,  that  the  constmctioD  I  put  o 
medal  is  conformable  to  the  fancies  of  the  old  Romans,  you 
obserre,  that  Horace  represents  at  length  the  commonweal 
Rome  under  the  figure  of  a  i^ip;  in  the  allegory  tiiai  you 
with  in  the  fourteenth  ode  of  his  first  book. 

0  Naris^  referent  in  mare  te  noTi 
FlactuSb 

And  shall  the  raging  waves  again 

Bear  thee  bock  into  the  main  t  Ma.  Cixbgb. 

Nor  was  any  thing  more  usual  than  to  represent  a  god  i 
shape  and  dress  of  an  emperor, 

Apelles  cnpercnt  te  scribere  cens, 

Optossetque  novo  similem  te  poncre  tempio 
Atticns  Elei  senior  Jo  vis :  et  tua  mitis 
Ora  Taras :  tna  sidereas  imitantia  flammas 
Lunina,  contompto  mallet  Rhodos  aspera  Phoeba 

SxATIUfi  DK  EilUO  IXOIOTIAIII,  Sj! 

"Now  had  Apelles  liv*d,  he'd  vae  to  grace 
His  glowing  tablets  with  thy  god-like  face : 
Phidias,  a  sculptor  for  the  Pow'rs  above  I 
Had  wish'd  to  place  thee  with  his  iv'ry  Jove. 
Rhodes^  and  Tarentnm,  that  with  pride  survey. 
The  thond'rer  this^  and  that  the  god  of  day; 
Each  fam'd  Colossus  would  exchange  for  thee^ 
And  own  thy  form  the  lovelieat  of  the  three. 

For  the  thought  in  general,  you  have  just  the  same  metaphi 
compliment  to  Theodosius  in  Claudian,  as  the  medal  here  n 
to  Trajan. 
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Holla  reliota  foret  Romani  nomints  ambra, 
5i  pater  ille  taiis  janajam  mitura  subisset 
Pondera,  tarbatamque  ratem,  certAque  lerasset 
Kaofrag^om  eommune  mano. 

Claitdun  dk  4to.  Gokb.  Hovoul 

Had  not  thy  aire  deferred  th'  impending  fiite, 
And  with  his  aoUd  yirtne  propp'd  the  state ; 
Bonk  in  oblivion's  shade,  the  name  of  Rome, 
An  empty  name  1  had  scarce  sarriy'd  her  doom : 
Half  wrecked  she  waa,  till  his  anspicious  hand 
Resumed  the  mdder,  and  regained  the  land. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  this  medal  was  stamped  in  honour  of  Tra- 
jvi,  when  be  was  only  Gassar,  as  appears  by  the  face  of  it  ...  . 
Sari  Traiano. 

The  next  is  a  reverse  of  Marcos  Aorelios.*  We  hare  on  it  a 
Mioerra  monnted  on  a  monster,  that  Ausonius  describes  in  the 
following  verses. 

Ola  etiam  Thalamos  per  trina  enigmata  qnnrena 
Qni  bipes,  et  qnadmpes  foret,  et  tripes  omnia  solos ; 
Termit  Aoniam  Yolacris,  Leo,  Virgo ;  triformia 
.Sphinx,  Tolncria  pennis,  pedibus  fera,  fronte  paella. 

To  form  the  monster  Sphinx,  a  triple  kind, 

Man,  bird,  and  beast^  by  nature  were  combined ; 

With  feathered  fims  she  wing'd  th'  adrial  space ; 

And  on  her  feet  the  lion-claws  disgrac*) 

The  bloomy  featnres  of  a  virgin  face. 

O'er  pale  Adnia  panic  horror  ran, 

While  in  mystertons  speech  she  thns  Itegan : 

"What  animal,  when  yet  the  mom  is  new, 

Walks  on  four  legs  infirm ;  at  noon  on  two : 

But  day  declining  to  the  western  skies. 

He  needs  a  third;  a  third  the  night  supplies P 

The  monster,  says  Cynthio,  is  a  sphinx,  but  for  her  meaning  on 
^  medal,  I  am  not  (Edipns  enough  to  nnriddle  it  I  most  oon- 
^  lays  Philander,  the  poets  fail  me  in  this  partionlar.     There 

•  Fig.  82. 
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is,  however,  a  passage  in  Pausanias,  that  I  will  repeat  to  you, 
though  it  is  in  prose,  since  I  know  nobody  else  that  has  explained 
the  medal  by  it.  The  Athenians,  says  he,  drew  a  sphinx  on  the 
armour  of  Pallas,  by  reason  of  the  strength  and  sagacity  of  this 
animal.  The  sphinx,  therefore,  signifies  the  same  as  Minerra 
herself,  who  was  the  goddess  of  arms  as  well  as  wisdom,  and  de- 
scribes the  emperor  as  one  of  the  poets  expresses  it, — 

Studiis  florentem  utriiisqne  MinervflB. 

Whom  both  MiDcrvaa  boast  t*  adopt  their  own. 

The  Romans  joined  both  devices  together,  to  make  the  emUem 
the  more  significant,  as  indeed  they  could  not  too  much  extol  die 
learning  and  military  virtues  of  this  excellent  emperor,  who  wis 
the  best  philosopher  and  the  greatest  general  of  his  age. 

Wo  will  close  up  this  series  of  medals  with  one  that  wis 
stamped  under  Tiberius  to  the  memory  of  Augustus.*  Over  his 
head  you  see  the  star  that  his  father  Julius  Caesar  was  supposed 
to  have  been  changed  into. 

Ecce  DioDsei  processit  Caesaris  astrum. 

See  Caesar's  lamp  is  lighted  in  the  skies. 

micat  inter  onmes 


ViRO.  Eel  9. 
Mb.  Drtddt. 


Julium  sidus,  velut  inter  ignes 
Luna  minores. 


Hoi. 


Julius  Cesar's  light  appears 


As,  in  fair  nights  and  smiling  skies, 

The  beauteous  moon  amidst  the  meaner  stars. 


Ma.  CacKS. 


Vix  ea  fatus  erat,  medi&  cdm  sede  senatils 
Constitit  alma  Venus,  nulli  cemenda,  suique 
Caesaris  eripuit  membris^  nee  in  aSra  solvi 
Passa  rocentem  animam,  cselostibus  intulit  astris. 
Dumque  tulit  lumen  capere  atque  ignescere  sensit, 
Emisitque  sinu :  Lun&  evolat  altius  ilia, 
Flammiferumque  trahens  spatioso  limite  crinem, 
Stella  micat Ov.  Mct.  lib.  18. 


•  Kg.  28. 
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This  spoke ;  the  g^dees  to  the  senate  flew ; 

Where,  her  fair  form  eonceal*d  from  mortal  view, 

Her  Ciesar's  heav'nly  part  she  made  her  care, 

Nor  left  the  recent  sool  to  waste  to  air ; 

Bat  bore  it  upwards  to  its  native  skies : 

Glowing  with  new-bom  fires  she  saw  it  rise ; 

Forth  springing  from  her  bosom  up  it  flew, 

And  kindling,  as  it  soared,  a  comet  grew ; 

Above  the  lunar  sphere  it  took  its  flight. 

And  shot  behind  it  a  long  trail  of  light.         Mb.  Wklsted. 

[  draws  the  same  figure  of  Augastns  on  JEneas's  shield  as 
s  on  this  medal.  The  commentators  tell  ns,  that  the  star 
DgraTen  on  Angostas^s  helmet,  but  we  may  be  sore  Virgil 
sash  a  figure  of  the  emperor  as  he  used  to  be  represented 
the  Roman  sculpture,  and  such  a  one  as  we  may  suppose 
}  be  tiiat  we  have  before  us. 

Hino  Augustus  agens  Italos  in  prslia  Ciesar, 
Cum  patribus,  populoque,  Penatibus,  et  magnis  Diis, 
Btans  celsft  in  puppi ;  geminas  cui  tempora  flammas 
Laeta  vomunt,  patriumqne  aperitur  vertice  sidus. 

YiBO.  JEs,  lib.  8. 

Toung  Cesar  on  the  stem  in  armour  bright. 

Here  leads  tha  Romans  and  the  gods  to  fight : 

His  beamy  temples  shoot  their  flames  afar; 

And  o*er  his  head  is  hung  the  Julian  star.        Mb.  Dbtdkn. 

hunderbolt  that  lies  by  him  is  a  mark  of  his  apotheosis, 
(lakes  him  as  it  were  a  companion  of  Jupiter.  Thus  the 
)f  his  own  age  that  deified  him  liying : 

Divisum  Imperium  cum  Jove  Cssar  habet.  Yibg. 

Hie  sociuui  summo  cum  Jove  numen  habet.  Ov. 

— - — regit  Augustus  socio  per  signa  Tonante. 

Mam  IL.  UK  1. 

Bed  tibi  debetur  caelum,  te  fulmine  pollens, 
Aocipiet  cupidi  Regia  magpia  Jovis. 

Ov.  db  Avawto  ad  Liviaic. 
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He  wears  on  his  head  the  corona  radiatd,  which  at  that  t   tnie 
was  another  type  vf  his  divinity.     The  spikes  that  shoot    dut 
from  the  crown  were  to  represent  the  rays  of  the  sun.     There     ; 
were  twelve  of  them,  in  allusion  to  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.    It  if 
this  kind  of  crown  that  Virgil  describes. 

■ ingeoti  mole  Latinos 


Quadrijag^  vehitur  carru,  coi  tempora  ciroom 

Aurati  bis  sex  radii  fulgentia  cingpint, 

SoIIb  avi  gpecimen.  Yuo.  JEx,  lib.  11 

Foot  steeds  the  chariot  of  LaUnus  bear : 

Twelve  golden  heams  aronnd  his  temples  play,  , 

To  mark  his  lineage  from  the  god  of  day.         Ma.  Dbtabi. 

• 

If  you  would  know  why  the  corona  radiata  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  sun,  you  may  see  it  in  the  figure  of  Apollo*  on  tlte 
next  reverse,  where  his  head  is  encompassed  with  such  an  arch  of 
glory  as  Ovid  and  Statins  mention,  that  might  be  put  on  and 
taken  off  at  pleasure. 


-at  gonitor  circum  caput  omne  micantes 


Depoeoit  radios Ov.  Msr.  lib.  i. 

The  tender  sire  was  touch'd  with  what  he  said. 
And  flung  the  blaze  of  glories  from  his  head. 

Imposuitque  corns  radios  laiii. 

Then  fix'd  his  heamy  circle  on  his  head. 


-licet  ignipedum  fnenator  eqnorom 


Ipse  tuis  alte  radiantem  crinibus  arcnm 
Imprimat  ■■ 

Stat.  Thsb.  lib.  1,  ad  DoianAiniib 

llioagh  Fhosbus  longs  to  mix  his  rays  with  thine. 

And  in  thy  glories  more  serenely  shine.  Ma.  Pop& 

In  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  whip  with  idiioh  he  ie  suppoeed 

•FSg.  24. 
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'^    drive  the  horses  of  the  sun ;  as  in  a  pretty  passage  of  Ovid, 
^t  some  of  his  editors  must  needs  fancy  spurious. 

CSolIigit  amentes,  et  adhuc  terrors  payentes, 

PhcebuA  equoa,  stimuloque  dolenB  et  verbere  sseyit : 

SffiTit  enim,  natumque  objectat,  et  imputat  illis. 

Ot.  Met.  lib.  2. 

Preyail'd  upon  at  length,  again  he  took 
The  hameas'd  steeds,  that  still  with  horror  shook, 
And  plies  them  with  the  lash,  and  whips  them  on, 
And,  as  he  whips,  upbraids  them  with  his  son. 

The  double-pointed  dart  in  his  left  hand  is  an  emblem  of  his 
beamB,  that  pierce  through  such  an  infinite  depth  of  air,  and  en- 
ter into  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  Accordingly  Lucretius 
calls  them  the  darts  of  the  day,  as  Ausonius  to  make  a  sort  of 
witticism  has  followed  his  example. 

NoQ  radii  solis,  neque  lucida  tela  DieL  LucBKr. 

Exultant  uds  super  arida  saxa  rapinae, 
Luciferiqne  payent  letalia  tela  DieL 

Ds  PXSGiBUs  CAPTI&    Aus.  Eld.  10. 

Caligo  terns  scinditur, 

Pereossa  soils  spicula  Pbud.  Hym.  2. 

I  haye  now  given  you  a  sample  of  such  emblematical  medals 
as  are  unriddled  by  the  Latin  poets,  and  have  shown  several 
passages  in  the  Latin  poets  that  receive  an  illustration  from 
medals.  Some  of  the  coins  we  have  bad  before  us  have  not  been 
explained  by  others,  as  many  of  them  have  been  explained  in  a 
different  maimer.  There  are  indeed  others  that  have  had  very 
near  the  same  explication  put  upon  them,  but  as  this  explication 
has  been  supported  by  no  authority,  it  can  at  best  be  looked  upon 
but  as  a  probable  conjecture.  It  is  certain,  says  Eugenius,  there 
caanoi  be  any  more  authentic  illustrations  of  Roman  medals, 
especially  of  those  that  are  full  of  fancy,  than  such  as  are  drawn 
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out  of  ihe  Latin  poets.  For  as  there  is  a  great  affinity  between 
designing  and  poetry,  so  the  Latin  poets,  and  the  designers  of 
the  Roman  medals,  lived  very  near  one  another,  were  acquainted 
with  the  same  customs,  conversant  with  the  same  objects,  and 
bred  up  to  the  same  relish  for  wit  and  fancy.  But  who  are  the 
ladies  that  we  are  next  to  examine  ?  These  are,  says  Philander, 
so  many  cities,  nations,  and  provinces,  that  present  themselves  to 
you  under  the  shape  of  women.  What  you  take  for  a  fine  lady 
at  first  sight,  when  you  come  to  look  into  her  will  prove  a  town, 
a  country,  or  one  of  the  four  parts  of  the  world.  Li  short,  you 
have  now  Afric,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  several  other  nations 
of  the  earth  before  you.  This  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  maps, 
says  Gynthio,  that  I  ever  saw.  Your  geographers  now  and  then 
tancj  a  country  like  a  leg  or  a  head,  a  bear  or  a  dragon,  but  I 
never  before  saw  them  represented  like  women.  I  could  not 
have  thought  your  mountains,  seas,  and  promontories  could  have 
xnade  up  an  assembly  of  such  well-shaped  persons.  This,  there- 
fore, says  Philander,  is  a  geography  particular  to  the  medalists. 
The  poets,  however,  have  sometimes  given  into  it,  and  furnish  us 
with  very  good  lights  for  the  explication  of  it.  The  first  lady 
you  see  on  the  list  is  Africa.  *  She  carries  an  elephant's  tooth 
by  her  side. 

Dentibns  ex  illis  quos  mittit  porta  Syenes, 

Et  Manri  celeres,  et  Mauro  obscurior  Indus : 

Et  quos  deposuit  Nabathso  bellua  saltu. 

Jam  nimios,  capitique  graves Juv.  Sat  11. 

She  is  always  quoifiied  with  the  head  of  an  elephant,  to  show  that 
this  animal  is  the  breed  of  that  country,  as  for  the  same  reason 
she  has  a  dragon  lying  at  her  feet. 

Huic  varias  pestes,  diversaque  membra  feraram, 
Concessit  bellis  natura  infesta  futoris; 

*  Third  8eriea»  %  1. 
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Horrendo0  ang^et,  habitatqne  membra  reneno, 
£t  mortis  partnsi  yiventia  crimina  ierrs ; 
£t  vartoB  elephantes  habet^  ssvoflque  leones, 
In  poenaa  fsconda  suaa^  parit  horrida  tellns. 

Manil  UK  4,  Dx  Afbica. 

Here  nature,  angry  with  mankind,  prepares 

Strange  monsters^  instruments  of  future  wars ; 

Here  snakes,  those  cells  of  poison,  take  their  birth, 

lliose  living  crimes  and  grievance  of  the  earth ; 

Fruitful  in  its  own  plagues,  the  desert  shore 

Here  elephants,  and  frightful  lions  roar.  Bia.  Crkbgb. 

f  in  his  description  of  the  several  noxious  animals  of  this 
jf  mentions  in  particular  the  flying  dragon  that  we  see  on 
edaL 

Yos  quoque,  qui  cunctis  innoxia  numina  terris 

Serpitis,  aurato  nitidi  fulgore  dracones, 

Pestiferos  ardens  facit  Africa :  ducitis  altum 

A€ra  cum  pennis,  armentaque  tota  secuti 

Bumpitis  ingentes  amplexi  verbere  tauros. 

Nee  tutus  spatio  est  elephas ;  datis  omnia  letho : 

Kec  Tobis  opus  est  ad  noxia  fata  venena  Lua  lib.  11. 

And  you,  ye  dragons  I  of  the  scaly  race, 

Whom  glittering  gold  and  shining  armours  grace, 

In  other  nations  harmless  are  you  found, 

Their  guardian  genii  and  protectors  own*d ; 

In  Afric  only  are  you  fatal ;  there, 

On  wide  expanded  wings,  sublime  you  rear 

Your  dreadful  format  and  drive  the  yielding  air. 

The  lowing  kine  in  droves  you  chace  and  cull 

Some  master  of  the  herd,  some  mighty  bull : 

Around  his  stubborn  sides  your  tails  you  twist. 

By  force  compress,  and  burst  his  brawny  chest. 

Not  elephants  are  by  their  larger  size 

Secure,  but  with  the  rest  become  your  prize. 

Besistless  in  your  might,  you  all  invade, 

And  for  destruction  need  not  poison*s  aid.  Mb.  Bows. 

ill  tiiat  appears  on  the  other  side  of  the  dragon,  shows  us 
abounds  in  agriculture. 
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-tibi  habe  frumentum,  AUedius  inquit, 


O  Libye,  diBJunge  boves,  dum  tubera  mittas.     Jut.  Sat  6. 


-Xo  more  plough  up  the  ground. 


O  Libya,  where  such  mushrooms  can  be  found, 

AUedius  cries,  but  furnish  us  with  store 

Of  mushrooms,  and  import  thy  com  ik>  more.    Mb.  Bowub. 

This  part  of  the  world  has  always  on  medals  something  to  denote 
her  wonderful  fruitfulness,  as  it  was,  indeed,  the  great  granixj 
of  Italy.  In  the  two  following  figures,  the  handful  of  wheat,  the 
comU'CopuB^  and  basket  of  com,  are  all  emblems  of  the  same 
signification. 

Sod  qu&  se  campis  squalcntibus  Africa  tendit^ 

Serpentum  largo  coquitur  fsecunda  veneno : 

Felix  qu&  pingues  mitis  plaga  temperat  agros ; 

Keo  Cerere  Ennaid,  Phario  nee  yicta  colono.       Sil.  Ii;  lib.  t 

Frumenti  quantum  metit  Africa  Hob.  Sat  8,  lib.  i 


segetes  mirantur  Iberas 


Horrea ;  nee  Libyie  senserunt  damna  rebeUis 
Jam  transalpine  contenti  messe  Quirites. 

Claud,  dc  Edtbop.  lib.  1. 

The  lion  *  on  the  second  medal  marks  her  out  for  the 


Leonum 


Arida  nutrix.  — ^-— ^— —  Hob. 

The  soorpion  ^  on  the  third  is  another  of  her  productions,  if 
Lucan  mentions  it  in  particular,  in  the  long  catalogue  of  her 
venomous  animals. 

— ^-^^— ^  quis  fata  putaret 

Scorpion,  aut  vires  mature  mortis  habere  t 

lUe  minax  nodi?,  et  recto  verbere  serus, 

Teste  tulit  ccslo  victi  deeus  Orionis.  Lua  lih  A 

Who,  that  the  scorpion's  insect  form  surveys, 
Would  think  that  ready  death  hb  call  obeya  f 

•  Fig.  2.  k  Fig.  8. 
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TlirMt'nuig  he  rears  his  knotty  tail  on  high. 

The  vast  Orion  thus  he  doom*d  to  die, 

And  fiz'd  him,  his  proad  trophy,  in  the  sky.      Mb.  Rowk. 

three  figures  you  have  here  shown  us,  says  Eugenius,  give 
Q  idea  of  a  description  or  two  in  Claudian,  that  I  must  confess 
i  not  before  know  what  to  make  of.  They  represent  Africa 
le  shape  of  a  woman,  and  certainly  allude  to  the  com  and 
dress  that  she  wears  on  old  coins. 


mediis  apparet  in  astris 


Africa,  rescissK  Testes,  et  spicea  passim 
Serta  jacent,  lacero  crinales  vertice  dente^ 
Et  fraetnm  pendebat  ebnr.  — — — 

Claud,  dk  Bel.  Gild. 

Next  Afric,  mounting  to  the  blest  abodes, 
Pensire  approach'd  the  synod  of  the  gods : 
Ko  arts  of  dress  the  weeping  dame  adorn ; 
Her  garments  rent^  and  wheaten  garlands  torn : 
The  fillets  grae'd  with  teeth  in  iv*ry  rows, 
Broke  and  disordered  dangle  on  her  brows. 

Tom  spicis  et  dente  comas  illustris  ebarno, 
£t  calido  rubicunda  die,  sic  Africa  fatur. 

Claud,  db  Cons.  Stil.  lib.  8. 

ik,  says  Philander,  there  is  no  question  but  the  poet  has 
1  out  in  his  description  the  figure  that  Africa  made  in 
it  sculpture  and  painting.  The  next  before  us  is  Egypt.* 
Nuket  of  wbeat  shows  us  the  great  fruitfulness  of  the  country, 
I  is  caused  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 

Syrtibns  hinc  Libyci^  tuta  est  .£gyptns :  at  inde 

Oorgite  septeno  rapidns  mare  snmmovet  amnis : 

Terra  sois  contenta  bonis,  non  indiga  mercis, 

Ant  JoTis ;  in  solo  tanta  est  fiducia  Nilo.  Lua  lib.  8. 

By  nature  strengthen'd  with  a  dang'rons  strand, 
Her  tyrta  and  nntry^d  channels  guard  the  land. 

•Fig.  4. 
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Rich  in  the  fatness  of  her  plenteous  soil. 

She  plants  her  only  confidence  in  Nile.  Mb.  Rowk 

The  instrument  in  her  hand  is  the  Sistrum  of  the  Egyptuui8| 
made  use  of  in  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Isis. 


Nilotica  sistris 


Ripa  Bonat Claud.  ©■  4Ta  Coiis.  Hem. 

On  medals  you  see  it  in  the  hand  of  Egypt,  of  Isis,  or  any  of 
her  worshippers.  The  poets,  too,  make  the  same  use  of  it,  as 
Virgil  has  placed  it  in  Cleopatra's  hand,  to  distinguish  her  from 
an  Egyptian. 

Regina  in  mediis  patrio  yocat  agmina  sistra 

YinG.  jEss,  lihu  8b 

The  queen  herself,  amidst  the  loud  alarms, 

With  cymbals  toss'd,  her  fainting  soldiers  warms. 

Mb.  Dbtdbi. 

reatabant  Actia  bella. 


Atqne  ipsa  Isiaco  certArunt  fulmina  sistro.         Manil.  Uh,  "L 


imitataque  Lunam 


Comua  fulserunt,  crcpuitque  sonambile  sistmoL 

Dk  Iside  Or.  Mei;  libu  9l 


The  lunar  horns  that  bind 


The  brows  of  Isis,  cast  a  blaze  around ; 

The  trembling  timbrel  made  a  murm'ring  sound. 

Mb.  Dbtvik 

Quid  tua  nunc  Isis  tibi,  Delia  f  quid  mihi  prosunt 
Bla  tuA  toties  sera  repulsa  manuf  Tib.  lib.  1,  dL  & 

Nos  in  templa  tuam  Romana  accepimus  Isin, 

Semideosque  canes,  et  sistra  Jubentia  luctus.         Lua  liK  & 

Have  we  with  honours  dead  Osiris  crown'd. 
And  mourn'd  him  to  the  timbrel's  tinkling  sound? 
Received  her  Isb  to  dirine  abodes, 
And  rank*d  her  dogs  deform'd,  with  Roman  gods  I 

Mb.Row& 


I 
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The  bird  before  her  is  the  EgypUan  ibis.  This  figure,  how- 
sr,  does  not  represent  the  living  bird,  but  rather  an  idol  of  it, 
one  may  gue^  by  .the  pedestal  it  stands  upon,  for  the .  Egyp- 
OS  worshipped  it  as  a  god. 

QuiB  xiesci<>  Yoluai  Bithynice,  qaalU  demens 

iEgyptus  portenta  colat  f  erocodilon  adorat 

Para  hme,  ilia  pavet  saturain  Berpentiboa  Ibin ; 

Effigiea  aacri  nitet  aurea  CircopithecL  Jut.  Sat  15. 

How  Egypt,  mad  with  superstition  grown, 

Makes  gods  of  monsters,  but  too  well  is  known ; 

One  sect  deyotion  to  Nile's  serpent  pays ; 

Others  to  Ibia^  that  on  serpents  preys. 

Where,  Thebes,  thy  hundred  gates  lie  unrepaired, 

And  where  maim'd  Memnon's  magio  harp  is  heard. 

Where  these  are  mould'ring  left,  the  sots  combine 

With  pions  care  a  monkey  to  enshrine.  Mb.  Tatb. 

Yenerem  precarist  comprecare  et  Simiam. 
Placet  sacratns  aspis  JEscolapii  f 
CrocodiluSy  Ibis  et  Canes  car  displicentf 

Pbudentiub.  Pas.  1,  Romanl 

We  have  Mauritania  *  on  the  fifth  medal,  leading  a  horse  with 
nething  like  a  thread,  for  where  there  is  a  bridle  in  old  coins 
1  see  it  much  more  distinctly.  In  her  other  hand  she  holds 
witch.  We  have  the  design  of  this  medal  in  the  following 
icriptions  that  celebrate  the  Moors  and  Numidians,  inhabitants 
Mauritania,  for  their  horsemanship. 

Hie  passim  exultant  Numids,  gens  inscia  Irani : 

Qneis  inter  geminas  per  ludnm  mobilis  anres 

Qnadrapedum  flectit  non  cedens  yirga  lupatis : 

Altriz  bellomm  bellatommqae  yirorom, 

Tellas  SiL.  It.  lib,  1. 

On  his  hot  steed,  nnus'd  to  curb  or  rein, 
The  black  Nomidian  prances  o'er  the  plain : 
A  wand  betwixt  his  ears  directs  the  course^ 
And,  as  a  bridle,  turns  the  obedient  horse. 

•  Fig.  6. 
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an  Mauri  fremitom  raueosqae  npahai 


Umbonum,  et  nostros  pauori,  comminus  enaes  t 

Non  contra  clypeU  tectos,  galeisqne  micantes 

Ibitifl :  in  aolis  longd  fidacia  telis. 

Exarmatus  erit,  cum  missile  toraerit^  hostia. 

Dextra  movet  jacalum,  pnetentat  pallia  levi. 

Cetera  nudus  eques ;  sonipes  ignarus  habens : 

Yirga  regit,  non  ulla  fides,  non  agminia  ordo ; 

Anna  oncrL Claud,  de  Bn^  Gildov. 

Can  Moors  sustain  the  press,  in  close-fought  fields, 
Of  shortened  fiiuchions,  and  repelling  shields  t 
Against  a  host  of  <|uiv'ring  spears  ye  go, 
Nor  helm  nor  buckler  guards  the  naked  foe ; 
The  naked  foe  who  rainlj  trusts  his  art; 
And  flings  away  his  armour  in  his  dart: 
His  dart  the  right-hand  shakes,  the  left  upreara 
Ilis  robe,  beneath  his  tender  skin  appears. 
Their  steeds  unrein'd,  obey  the  horseman's  wand* 
Nor  know  their  legions  when  to  march  or  stand: 
In  the  war*s  dreadful  laws  untaught  and  rude, 
A  mob  of  men,  a  martial  multitude. 

The  horse  too  may  stand  as  an  emblem  of  the  warlike  genius  of 
the  people. 

Bello  armantur  equi,  bella  heo  armenta  minantor. 

Yno.  JSx.  libi  S. 

From  Africa  we  will  cross  over  into  Spain.  There  are  learn- 
ed medalists  that  tell  us,  the  rabbit,"  which  you  see  before  her 
feet,  may  signify  either  the  great  multitude  of  these  animals  that 
are  found  in  Spain,  or,  perhaps,  the  several  mines  that  are 
wrought  within  the  bowels  of  that  country,  the  Latin  word  Gnni- 
culus  signifying  either  a  rabbit  or  a  mine.  But  these  gentlemen 
do  not  consider,  that  it  is  not  the  word  but  the  figure  that  ap- 
pears on  the  medal.  Cuniculus  may  stand  for  a  rabbit  or  a 
mine,  but  the  picture  of  a  rabbit  is  not  the  picture  of  a  mine. 
A  pun  can  be  no  more  engraven  than  it  can  be  translated.    Whcft 

•  Fig.  6. 
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rord  is  constmed  into  its  idea,  the  doable  meaning  vanishes, 
figure,  therefore,  before  us,  means  a  real  rabbit,  which  is 
i  found  in  vast  multitudes. 

CuniculossD  Ccltiberue  fili  Catui*  in  Egxatium. 

olive  branch  tells  us,  it  is  a  country  that  abounds  in  olives, 
is  for  this  reason  that  Claudian  in  his  description  of  Spain 
(  an  oUve  branch  about  her  head. 


-gUacifl  turn  prima  Min^rraB 


Xexs  comam  folLis,  fulv&que  intexta  micantem 
Yeste  Tagam,  talea  profert  Hispania  voces. 

CLAua  DE  ItAVTK  Bto.  lib.  2. 

Tlius  Spain,  whose  brows  the  olive- wreaths  infold. 
And  o*er  her  robe  a  Tagus  streams  in  gold. 

tial  has  given  us  the  like  figure  of  one  of  the  greatest  rivers 
pain* 

Boetis  olivifer4  crinem  redimite  coroniL, 

Aurea  qui  nitidis  vellera  tingis  aquis : 
Quern  Bromius  quern  Pallas  amat Mart.  lib.  12,  ep.  99. 

Fair  Boetis  I  olives  wreathe  thy  aznre  locks  ; 
In  fleecy  gold  thon  cloath'st  the  neighb'ring  flocks : 
Hiy  froitful  banks  with  rival  bounty  smile, 
While  Bacchus  wine  bestows^  and  Pallas  olL 

Pradentius  of  one  of  its  eminent  towns. 

Tn  decern  sanctos  revehes  et  octo 

« 

Cesar  Augusta  studiosa  Christi, 
Verticem  flavis  oleis  revincta 
Pacis  honore.  Prudent.  Hymn.  4. 

france,*  yon  see,  has  a  sheep  by  her,  not  only  as  a  sacrifice, 
to  show  that  the  riches  of  the  country  consisted  chiefly  in 
8  and  pasturage.  Thus  Horace  mentioning  the  commodi- 
of  different  countries, 

*Fig.7. 
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Qnanquam  nee  Calabrs  mella  ferant  apee, 
Keo  LsestrigoniA  Bacchus  in  amphoi4 
Lan^escit  inihi,  nee  pinguia  Gallicis 

Crescunt  vellcra  pascuit.  Hob.  Od.  16,  UK  Si. 

Though  no  Calabrian  bees  do  give 

Their  grateful  tribute  to  my  hive ; 

No  wines,  by  rich  Campania  8ent^ 

In  my  ignoble  casks  ferment ; 

No  flocks  in  Gallic  plains  grow  fat; Mm,  Ckocil 

She  carries  on  her  shoulders  the  sagulum  that  Yir^l  speaks  of 
as  the  habit  of  the  ancient  Gauls. 

Aurea  cnsaries  oUis,  atque  aurea  Testis : 

Virgatis  lucent  sagulis Vnia  -^Eii.  lib.  8. 

The  gold  dissembled  well  their  yellow  hair; 

And  golden  chains  on  their  white  necks  they  wear; 

Gold  are  their  vests  ^-^— — —  Mr.  DRJVBt. 

She  is  drawn  in  a  posture  of  sacrificing  for  the  safe  arrival  of 

the  emperor,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  inscription.     We  find  in 

the  several  medals  that  were  struck  on  Adrian^s  progress  through 

the  empire,  that,  at  his  arrival,  they  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the 

gods  for  the  reception  of  so  great  a  blessing.     Horace  mentions 

this  custom. 

Tom  me  SB  (si  quid  loquar  audiendum) 
Vocis  accedet  bona  pars ;  et  O  sol 
l^ilcher,  6  laudande,  canam,  recepto 
C^Bsare  felix. 

Te  deceqi  tauri,  totidemque  vaocie; 

Me  tener  splvet  vitulus    ■■  Hon,  od.  2,  lib.  4. 

And  there,  if  apy  patient  ear 
My  muse*s  feeble  song  will  hear, 

My;voice  shall  sound  through  Rome ; 
Thee,  sun,  TU  sing,  thee,  lovely  fyxr. 
Thee,  thee  I'll  praise  when  Ciesa^  c<^me.-r-s 

ipen  large  fair  bulls,  ten  lusty  cows, 
Jdjiit  die,  to  pay  thy  richer  vows ; 


r 
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i 


Of  my  small  stock  of  kine 
A  calf  just  wean*d Mb.  Cbeeol 

Italy*  has  a  cornu-copirB  in  her  hand,  to  denote  her  fruitful- 

0688 ; 

magna  parens  fi-ugum  Saturoia  tellus.     Yirg.  Georg.  8. 

and  a  crown  of  towers  on  her  head,  to  figure  out  the  many  towns 
and  cities  that  stand  upon  her.  Lucan  has  given  her  the  like 
ornament,  where  he  represents  her  addressing  herself  to  Julius 
Caesar. 

Ingens  yisa  dud  patrie  trepidantis  Imago : 

Clara  per  obscuram  vultu  msestissima  noctem, 

Turrigero  canos  effiindens  vertice  crines, 

Cffisarie,  lacer*  nudisque  adstare  lacertis^ 

£t  gemita  permista  loqui Lucan.  lib.  1. 

Amidst  the  dusky  horrors  of  the  night, 

A  wondrous  vision  stood  confest  to  sight ; 

Her  awful  head  Rome*s  revVend  image  rear*d. 

Trembling  and  sad  the  matron  form  appeared ; 

A  tow*ry  crown  her  hoary  temples  bound. 

And  her  torn  tresses  rudely  hung  around : 

Her  naked  arms  uplifted  ere  she  spoke. 

Then  groaning  thus  the  mournful  silence  broke.    Ms.  Rowe. 

She  holds  a  sceptre  in  her  other  hand,  and  sits  on  a  globe  of  the 
heavens,  to  show  that  she  is  the  sovereign  of  nations,  and  that 
all  the  influences  of  the  sun  and  stars  fall  on  her  dominions. 
Claudian  makes  the  same  oompliment  to  Rome. 

Ipsa  triamphatis  qu»  possidet  lethera  regnis. 

Claud,  in  Prob.  ft  Oltb.  Conb. 

Jupiter  arce  sui  totum  dum  spectat  in  orbem, 
Nil  nisi  Romanum  quod  tueatur  habet 

Ov.  DB  Fabt.  lib.  1, 

Jover  flnda  no  realm,  when  he  the  globe  surveys, 
Bat  what  to  Rome  Bubmissive  homage  pays. 
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Orbem  jam  totum  victor  Romanus  habebat. 

Qu4  mare,  quA  tellus,  qai  sidus  currit  utramque.        Peibox. 

Now  Rome,  sole  empress,  roi^'d  from  pole  to  pole, 
Wherever  earth  extends,  or  oceans  roll. 

The  picture  that  Claudian  makes  of  Rome,  one  would  think,  was 
copied  from  the  next  medal." 


innuptie  ritus  imitata  Minerve : 


Nam  ncque  ciesariem  crinali  stringere  cultu, 
CoUa  nee  omatu  patitur  mollire  retorto ; 
Deztrum  nuda  latus,  niveos  exerta  lacertos, 
Audacem  retegit  mammam,  laxumque  coercens 

Mordet  gemma  sinum. 

Cljpeus  Titana  lucessit 
Lumine,  quern  totli  variarat  Mulciber  arte ; 
Hie  patrius,  Mavortis  amor,  fctusqne  notantnr 
Romulei,  post  amnis  inest,  et  bellua  nntrix. 

Claud,  nr  Prob.  n  Oltb.  Com. 

No  costly  fillets  knot  her  hair  behind, 

Nor  female  trinkets  round  her  neck  are  twin'd. 

Bold  on  the  right  her  naked  arm  she  shows. 

And  half  her  bosom's  unpolluted  snows ; 

Whilst  on  the  left  is  buckled  o*er  her  breast^ 

In  diamond  clasps,  the  military  vest. 

The  sun  was  dazzled  as  her  shield  she  rear'd. 

Where,  varied  o'er  by  Mulciber,  appeared 

The  loves  of  Mars  her  sire,  fair  Ilia's  joys, 

The  wol^  the  Tiber,  and  the  infant  boys. 

The  next  figure  is  Achaia.^ 

I  am  sorry,  says  Cynthio,  to  find  you  running  farther  off  ob. 
I  was  in  hopes  you  would  have  shown  us  our  own  nation,  when 
you  were  so  near  us  as  France.  I  have  here,  says  Philander, 
one  of  Augustuses  Britannias.^  You  see  she  is  not  drawn  like 
other  countries,  in  a  soft  peaceful  posture,  but  is  adorned  with 
emblems  that  mark  out  the  military  genius  of  her  inhabitants. 
This  is,  I  think,  the  only  commendable  quality  that  the  old  poets 

•  Fig.  9.  k  Pig.  10.  •  Fig.  IJ. 
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e  touched  upon  in  the  deflcription  of  our  country.  •  I  had  once 
le  a  collection  of  all  the  passages  in  the  Latin  poets,  that  gave 
account  of  us,  but  I  find  them  so  yerj  malicious,  that  it 
Id  look  like  a  libel  on  the  nation  to  repeat  them  to  you.  We 
om  meet  with  our  forefathers,  but  they  are  coupled  with 
e  epithet  or  another  to  blacken  them.  Barbarous,  cruel  and 
•spitable,  are  the  best  terms  they  can  afford  us,  which  it  would 
.  kind  of  injustice  to  publish,  since  their  posterity  are  become 
x>lite,  good-natured,  and  kind  to  strangers.  To  mentioUi 
efore,  those  parts  only  that  relate  to  the  present  medaL  She 
on  a  globe  that  stands  in  water,  to  denote  that  she  is  mistress 
new  world,  separate  from  that  which  the  Romans  had  before 
[uered,  by  the  interposition  of  the  sea.  I  think  we  cannot 
)t  of  this  interpretation,  if  we  consider  how  she  has  been  re- 
ented  by  the  ancient  poets. 

£t  penituB  toto  diyi&os  orbe  Britannoa.  Yibo.  £cL  1. 

The  rest  among  the  Britons  be  confin'd ; 

A  race  of  men  from  all  the  world  disjoin'd.     Ha.  Dbtdkn. 

Adspice,  eonfondit  popolos  impervia  tellns : 

Conjanctam  est,  qnod  adhuc  orbis,  et  orbis  erat 

Yet.  Poet,  afud  Soauo.  Catul. 

At  nunc  oceanos  geminos  interluit  orbes. 

Id.  dx  Butaxnia  et  ofposito  Contiwewtjl 


•nostro  didncta  Britannia  mondo.  Claud. 


Neo  stetit  oceano^  remisqne  mgressa  profondum, 
Yincendos  alio  qussiyit  in  orbe  Britanno&  Idxic. 

feet  of  Britannia  are  washed  by  the  waves,  in  the  same  poet 


cujus  Testigia  Territ 


Cttnilvis,  oeeaniqne  aostam  mentitar,  amictns. 

Id.  db  Laud.  Stu*  lib.  2. 

betn  a  Roman  ensign  in  one  of  her  hands,  to  confess  herself 
iqoered  proTince. 
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vietrioia  Cieeftr 


Signa  Caledonios  transvezit  ad  tuque  Britannoa. 

ScDON.  Apol. 

But  to  return  to  Achaia,'  whom  we  left  upon  her  knees  before 
the  Emperor  Adrian.  She  has  a  pot  before  her  with  a  sprig  of 
parsley  rising  out  of  it.  I  will  not  here  trouble  you  with  a  dull 
story  of  Hercules's  eating  a  sallad  of  parsley  for  hb  refreshment, 
after  his  encounter  with  the  Nemean  lion.  It  is  certain,  there 
were  in  Achaia  the  Nemean  games,  and  that  a  garland  of  pars- 
ley was  the  victor's  reward.  You  have  an  account  of  these 
games  in  Ausonius. 

Quattnor  antiques  celebravit  Achaia  Ludoe, 
CoslicolQm  duo  sunt,  et  duo  fcsta  hominum. 

Sacra  Joyis,  Phoebique,  PabemoDiB,  Archemorique : 
Serta  quibus  pinua,  malusi  oliva,  apium. 

AOB.  DB  LOSTBAI.  AOON. 

Greece,  in  four  games  thy  martial  youth  were  trained; 
For  heroes  two,  and  two  for  gods  ordain'd : 
Jove  bade  the  olive  round  his  victor  wave ; 
Phoebus  to  his  an  apple  garland  gave : 
The  pine,  Palsmon ;  nor  with  less  renown, 
Archemorus  conferred  the  parsley  crown. 

Archemori  Nemcaea  colunt  fiinebria  Thebsa. 

Id.  dk  Looxb  Aqon. 


^Alcides  Nemete  sacravit  honorem. 

Dk  Auct.  Agov.  Id. 

One  reason  why  they  chose  parsley  for  a  garland,  was  doubtless 
because  it  always  preserves  its  verdure,  as  Horace  opposes  it  to 
the  short-lived  lily. 

Neu  viyaz  apium,  neo  breve  lilium.  Lib.  1,  od.  86. 

Let  fading  lilies  and  the  rose 

Their  beauty  and  their  smell  disclose ; 

Let  loDg-liv'd  parsley  grace  the  feast, 

And  gently  oool  the  heated  guest  Mb.  Cxbobl 

•Fig.  la 
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Jmrenal  mentions  the  crown  that  was  made  of  it,  and  which  here 
snrroimds  the  head  of  Aohaia. 


-Oraueque  apiam  meroisse  coronn.       Juv.  Sat  8. 


And  winmng  at  a  wake  their  parsley  crown. 

Mb.  Stepnkt. 

She  presents  herself  to  the  emperor  in  the  same  posture  that  the 
Oermans  and  English  still  salute  the  imperial  and  royal  family. 


•JOB  imperiumqiie  Phraates 


GKsaris  accepit  geniboa  minor.—— 

Hob.  Epist  12»  lib.  1. 

The  hanghty  Parthian  now  to  Casar  kneek.    Ha.  Cbxbcb. 

nie  qui  donat  diadema  fronti 

Qaem  genu  niz»  tremnere  gentea.     Ssxaa  Thtbbt.  act  8. 

Non,  ttt  inflexo  genu, 


Begnantem  adores^  petimoa  Ideil 

Te  lingals  raris  gentei^  miasiqne  rogatnm 

Fcedera  Persanun  proceres  cum  patre  sedentcm, 

Hac  quondam  yid^re  domo ;  posiULque  tiard 

Submisere  genu. Claud,  ad  Honobiuil 

Thy  infant  Tirtue  various  climes  admir*d. 
And  yarious  tongues  to  sound  thy  praise  conspired : 
Thee  next  the  soyereign  seat^  the  Persians  yiew'd, 
When  in  this  regal  dome  for  peace  they  8u*d : 
Each  turban  low,  in  sign  of  worship,  way'd : 
And  every  knee  confesa*d  the  boon  they  cray'd. 

Sicily  appears  before  Adrian  in  the  same  posture.'  She  has 
a  bundle  of  com  in  her  hand,  and  a  garland  of  it  on  her  head, 
as  she  abounds  in  wheat,  and  was  consecrated  to  Ceres. 

Utraque  frugiferis  est  insula  nobilis  aryis : 
Kec  plus  Hesperiam  longinquia  messibus  ulUe, 
Nee  Romana  magis  complerunt  horrea  terra. 

Da  SicixxA  ET  Sabdooa.  Lua  lib.  2. 

•Fig.  18. 
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Sardinia  too,  renowned  for  yellow  fields, 

With  Sicily  her  bounteous  tribute  yields ; 

No  lands  a  glebe  of  richer  tillage  boast, 

Nor  waft  more  plenty  to  the  Roman  coast.         Mil.  Rowk 

Terra  tribus  scopulis  vastum  procurrit  in  aequor 

Trinacris,  a  |)08itu  nomen  adepta  loci. 
Grata  domus  Ccreri,  multas  ibi  possidet  urbes : 

In  quibus  est  culto  fertilis  Henna  solo. 

Ot.  sk  Fast.  lib.  4. 

To  Ceres  dear,  the  fruitful  land  is  fam'd 
For  three  tall  capes,  and  thence  Trinacria  nam*d : 
There  Henna  well  rewards  the  tiller^s  toil. 
The  fairest  champion  of  the  fairest  isle. 

We  find  Judea  on  several  coins  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  in  a 
posture  that  denotes  sorrow  and  captivity.'  The  first  figure  of 
her  is  drawn  to  the  life  in  a  picture  that  Seneca  has  given  us  of 
the  Trojan  matrons  bewailing  their  captivity. 


paret  exertos 

Turba  lacertos.     Vcste  remiss^ 
Substringe  sinus,  uteroque  tenus 
Pateant  artus 


cadat  ex  humeris 


Yestis  apertis :  imumque  tegat 
Suffulta  latus.     Jam  nuda  vocant 
Pectora  dextras.     Nunc  nunc  vires 
Exprome,  dolor,  tuas. 

Hexx'ba  ad  Tirojanabum  CHORUM.    Sen.  Tboab^  act  I. 


Bare 


Your  arms,  your  vestures  slackly  ty*d 
Beneath  your  naked  bosoms,  slide 
Down  to  your  wastes  ■ 


Let 


From  your  divested  shoulders  slide 
Your  garments  down  on  either  side; 
Now  bared  bosoms  call  for  blows, 
Now,  Sorrow,  all  thy  pow*rs  disclose. 

Sir  Edw.  Skebbouki. 

*Fig,  18. 
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apertoj  pectora  inatrci 


Signifioant  luctum Ov.  Mkt.  lib.  13. 

Who  bar  d  their  breasts,  and  gave  their  hair  to  flow : 
The  signs  of  grie^  and  mark  of  public  woe. 

The  head  is  veiled  in  both  figures,  as  another  expression  of  grief. 
ipsa  tristi  vestis  obtentu  caput 


Velata,  juxta  preesides  astat  Deos.     Sex.  HsRa  Fub.  act  2. 

Sic  ubi  fata,  caput  ferali  obducit  amictu, 
Decreritque  pati  tenebras,  puppisque  cavcrnia 
Delituit :  ssBVumque  arctd  compleza  dolorem 
Perfmitur  lacrjrmia,  et  amat  pro  conjuge  luctum. 

Lua  lib.  9,  de  Cob5elia. 

So  said  the  matron ;  and  about  her  head 

Her  Yeil  she  draws,  her  mournful  eyes  to  shade : 

Reflolv*d  to  shroud  in  thickest  shades  her  woe. 

She  seeks  the  ship's  deep  darksome  hold  below  : 

There  lonely  left,  at  leisure  to  complain. 

She  hugs  her  sorrows,  and  enjoys  her  pain : 

Still  with  fresh  tears  the  living  grief  would  feed, 

And  fondly  loves  it,  in  her  husband's  stead.       Mr.  Rowe. 

I  need  not  mention  her  sitting  on  the  ground,  because  we  have 
already  spoken  of  the  aptness  of  such  a  posture  to  represent  an 
extreme  affliction.  I  fancy,  says  Eugenius,  the  Bomans  might 
have  an  eye  on  the  customs  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  well  as  of 
those  of  their  country,  in  the  several  marks  of  sorrow  they  have 
set  on  this  figure.  The  Psalmist  describes  the  Jews  lamenting 
their  captivity  in  the  same  pensive  posture.  '  By  the  waters  of 
Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept,  when  we  remembered  thee,  O 
Sion  ! '  But  what  is  more  remarkable,  we  find  Judea  represent- 
ed as  a  woman  in  sorrow  sitting  on  the  ground,  in  a  passage  of 
the  prophet  that  foretels  the  very  captivity  recorded  on  this  med- 
al The  oorering  of  the  head,  and  the  rending  of  garments,  we 
find  very  often  in  holy  scripture,  as  the  expressions  of  raging 
grief.  But  what  is  the  tree  we  see  on  both  these  medals  ?  We 
find,  says  Philander,  not  only  on  these,  but  on  several  other  OQiua 

vox.  //. — 5* 
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.  that  relate  to  Judea,  the  figure  of  a  palm  tree,  to  show  as  that 
palms  are  the  growth  of  the  country.  Thus  Silius  Italicns, 
speaking  of  Vespasian's  conquest,  that  is  the  subject  of  this 
medal, 

Palmifcrainque  seoex  bcUo  domitabit  Idamen.      Six..  It.  lib.  S. 

M&rtial  seems  to  have  hinted  at  the  many  pieces  of  painting  and 
sculpture  that  were  occasioned  by  this  conquest  of  Judea,  and 
had  generally  something  of  the  palm  tree  in  them.  It  begins 
an  epigram  on  the  death  of  Scorpus,  a  chariot  driver,  which  in 
those  degenerate  times  of  the  empire  was  looked  upon  as  a  pub- 
lic calamity. 

Tristis  Idumseas  frangat  Victoria  palmas ; 
Plango  Favor  sseva  pectora  nuda  manu. 

Makt.  lib.  10,  epig.  50. 

The  man  by  the  palm  tree  in  the  first  of.  these  medals  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Jew  with  his  hands  bound  behind  him. 

I  need  not  tell' you  that  the  winged  figure  on  the  other  medal 
is  a  Victory.''  She  is  represented  here  as  on  many  other  coinSi 
writing  something  on  a  shield.  We  find  this  way  of  registering 
a  Victory  touched  upon  in  Virgil,  and  Silius  Italicus. 

j£re  cavo  clypeam,  magni  gestamcn  Abantis, 
Postibus  adversis  figo,  et  rem  carmine  signo ; 
^neas  hsec  de  Danais  yictoribus  arma.     Yaa.  JE«»  lib,  8. 

I  fix*d  upon  the  templets  lofty  door 
The  brazen  shield,  which  vanquish'd' Abas  bore ; 
The  verse  beneath  my  name  and  actions  speaks, 
"These  arms  i£neas  took  from  conqn'ring  Greeks." 

Mr.  DtTDBf. 

Pyrenes  tumulo  clypeum  cum  carmine  figunt ; 
Hasdrnbalis  spolium  Gradivo  Scipio  victor. 

So.  It.  lib.  16. 

•Fig.  U. 
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High  on  Pyrene's  airy  top  they  plao'd 
The  captive  shield,  with  this  insoriptioii  graced: 
**  Sacred  to  Mars,  these  TotiYe  spoils  proclaim 
The  fate  of  Asdraba],  and  Scipio's  fame." 

Parthia  has  on  one  side  of  her  the  bow  and  quiver  which  are 
BO  maeh  talked  of  by  the  poets.*  Lucan's  account  of  the  Par- 
thians  is  Tery  pretty  and  poeticaL 

Parthoque  seqnente 


Mums  erit»  quodcunque  potest  obstare  sagitttt 

mita  tella  dolis,  nee  Martem  comminus  unqoam 
Ansa  pati  virto^  sed  longd  tendere  nervos, 
£t»  quo  ferre  yeUnt^  permittere  vulnera  ventis. 

Lua  lib.  8. 

Each  fence  that  can  their  winged  shafts  endure, 

Stands,  like  a  fort,  impregnable,  secure — 

To  taint  their  coward  darts  is  all  their  care, 

And  then  to  trust  them  to  the  flitting  air.  Mb.  Row& 


•Sagittiferosque  Parthos.  Catul. 


The  crown  she  holds  in  her  hand,  refers  to  the  crown  of  gold 
that  Parthia,  as  well  as  other  provinces,  presented  to  the  Empe- 
ror Antonine.  The  presenting  a  crowi^  was  the  'giving  up  the 
sovereignty  into  his  hands. 

Ipse  oratores  ad  me,  regnique  coronam. 

Cum  loeptro  miiit  Yna  JE»,  lib.  8. 

Tarehon,  the  Tuscan  chie(  to  me  has  sent 

Their  crown,  and  eVry  regal  ornament.  Mb.  Dbtden. 

Antioch  has  an  anchor  by  her,  in  memory  of  her  founder 
Seleucos,^  whose  race  was  all  bom  with  this  mark  upon  them,  if 
youll  believe  hiatorians.  Ausonius  has  taken  notice  of  it  in  his 
verses  on  this  city. 


nia  Seleueum 


NuBCupat  ingennum,  oujus  fuit  anchora  signum, 
•Pig.  1&        ^Fig.  16. 
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Qualis  inusta  solet ;  generis  nota  oerta,  per  omnem 
Nam  BobolU  seriem  nativa  cucurrit  imaga 

Am.  Obdo.  Nobcl.  Ubbivil 

Thee,  great  Selencus,  bright  ia  Grecian  fame  I 
The  tow'rs  of  Antloch  for  their  founder  claim : 
Thee  Phcebus  at  thy  birth  his  son  confe8S*d, 
By  the  fair  anchor  on  tlie  babe  impresa'd ; 
Which  all  thy  genuine  oSispring  wont  to  grace. 
From  thigh  to  thigh  transmissive  through  the  race. 

Smynia  i«  always  represented  by  an  Amazon^'  that  is  said  to 
have  been  ber  first  foundress.  You  see  her  here  entering  mto  s 
a  league  with  Thyatira.  Each  of  them  holds  her  tutelar  deity 
in  her  hand. 

Jus  ille,  et  icti  foederis  tei«tes  Deos 

Invocat. Sejt.  PuocxisswB.  act  1. 

On  the  left  arm  of  Smyrna,  is  the  Pelta  or  buckler  of  the  Ama- 
zons, as  the  long  weapon  by  her  is  the  bipcnnis  or  securis. 

Non  tibi  Amazonia  est  pro  me  sumenda  securis. 
Ant  excisa  lev!  pelta  gerenda  manu. 

Ov.  lib.  3,  epist  1,  kx  Pont. 

Lunatis  agmina  peltis.  YxBO. 

In  their  right  hands  a  pointed  dart  they  wield  ; 
The  left,  for  ward,  sustains  the  lunar  shield. 

Mb.  DBTDK.H. 

Videre  Rhteti  bella  sub  Alpibus 
Drusum  gerentem,  et  Yindelici ;  quibus 
Mos  unde  deductus  per  omne 
Tempus  Amazonia  securi 
Dextros  obarmct  quserere  distulL  Hob.  od.  4,  lib* 

Such  Drusus  did  in  arms  appear. 

When  near  the  Alps  he  urg*d  the  war : 

In  yain  the  Rhseti  did  their  axes  wield. 
Like  Amazons  they  fought,  like  women  fled  the  field : 
But  why  those  savage  troops  this  weapon  chuse, 

Ck>nfirm'd  by  long  establish^  use, 
IGstorians  would  in  vain  disclose* 

•  Fig.  17. 
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he  dress  that  Arabia  appears  in,'  brings  to  my  mind  the  de- 
ion  Lucian  has  made  of  these  eastern  nations. 

Quiequid  ad  Eoos  tractus,  mundique  teporem 

Labitur,  emollit  gentes  olementia  ecelL 

Illic  et  lazas  vestes,  et  fluxa  viroram 

Velamenta  vide*.  ■  Luc.  lib.  8. 

While  Asians  softer  climate,  form'd  to  please, 
Dissolves  her  sons  in  iadolence  and  ease ; 
Uer  silken  robes  invest  unmanly  limbs, 
And  in  long  trains  the  flowing  purple  streams. 

Ha.  RowSi 

sars  in  one  hand  a  sprig  of  frankincense. 

Solis  est  thurea  virga  Sabels.  Vno. 

And  od'roos  frankincense  on  the  Sabaean  bough. 

Mb.  DBYDDf. 

Thuriferos  Arabum  saltus.  Claxtd.  dx  3.  Co5&  HosroB. 

Thurilegos  Arabas. — ^  Ov.  dx  Fast.  lib.  4. 

I  Other  hand  you  see  the  perfumed  reed,  as  the  garland  on 
•ad  may  be  supposed  to  be  woven  out  of  some  other  part 
'  fragrant  productions. 

Kec  procul  in  moUes  Arabas  terramque  ferentem 
Delicias,  varisque  novos  radicis  honores ; 
Leniter  adfundit  gemmantia  littora  pontns^ 
£t  teme  mare  nomen  habet — 

De  Sixu  Ababioo,  Manil.  lib.  4. 

More  west  the  other  soft  Arabia  beats, 

Where  incense  grows,  and  pleasing  odour  sweats : 

The  bay  is  call'd  th*  Arabian  gulf;  the  name 

The  country  gives  it^  and  *tis  great  in  fame.    Mb.  Cbkmb. 

Urantur  pia  thura  focis,  urantur  odores, 
Quos  tener  A,  terrft  divite  mittit  Arabs. 

TnuL.  lib.  2,  eL  2. 


sit  dives  amomo, 


Cinnamaque,  costumque  suam,  sudataque  ligno 

•Fig.  1& 


.^ 
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Thura  ferat^  floresquo  alioft  Panchaia  teUni^ 

Dum  ferat  et  Myrrham.  Or.  Mr.  lib.  lOi 

Let  Araby  extol  her  happy  coast^ 
Her  cinnamon,  and  sweet  Amomnm  boaat ; 
Her  fragrant  flowers,  her  trees  with  precious  tean^ 
Her  second  harvests,  and  her  double  years : 
How  can  the  land  be  call'd  so  bless'd,  that  Myrrha  beanV 

Mb.  Dbtdet. 

Odoratffi  spirant  medicamina  SylTSBL  Manh. 

The  treto  drop  balsam,  and  on  all  the  boughs 
Health  sits,  and  makes  it  sorereign  as  it  flows. 

Mb.  Gbxbob. 

Cinnami  sylvas  Arabes  beatos 

Vidit Sen.  CEdip.  act  L 

What  a  delicious  country  is  this,  says  Cynthio  ?  a  man  almost 
smells  it  in  the  descriptions  that  are  made  of  it  The  camel  is 
in  Arabia,  I  suppose,  a  beast  of  burden  that  helps  to  carry  off  its 
spices.  We  find  the  camel,  says  Philander,  mentioned  in  Persiua 
on  the  same  account. 

Tolle  reoens  primus  piper  d  sitiente  camela         Pbs.  aat  & 


The  precious  weight 


Of  pepper,  and  Sabasan  incense,  take 

With  thy  own  hands,  from  the  tir*d  cameVs  back. 

Mb.  Dbtdbb. 

He  loads  the  camel  with  pepper,  because  the  animal  and  its  cargo 
are  both  the  productions  of  the  same  country. 

Mercibus  hie  Italis  mutat  sub  sole  recent! 

Rugosum  piper Pssa  sat  8. 

• 
The  greedy  merchants,  led  by  lucre,  run 

To  the  parch'd  Indies  and  the  rising  sun: 

From  thence  hot  pepper,  and  rich  drugs  they  bear. 

Bartering  for  spices  their  Italian  ware.  Mb»  Dbti»sii. 

Tou  have  given  us  some  quotations  out  of  Persius  thifl  mom- 
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b^  nj8  Eugenins,  that  in  mj  opinion  have  a  great  deal  of 
poetry  in  them.  I  have  often  wondered  at  Mr.  Dryden  for  pass- 
im 80  severe  a  censure  on  this  author.  He  fancies  the  descrip- 
ion  of  a  wreck  that  you  have  already  cited,  is  too  good  for 
'eraius,  and  that  he  might  be  helped  in  it  by  Lucan,  who  was 
Qe  of  his  contemporaries.  For  my  part,  says  Cynthio,  I  am  so 
ir  from  Mr.  Dry  den's  opinion  in  this  particular,  that  I  fancy 
ersius  a  better  poet  than  Lucan ;  and  that,  had  he  been  en- 
iged  on  the  same  subject,  he  would  at  least  in  his  expressions 
id  descriptions '  haye  outwrit  the  Pharsalia.  He  was,  indeed, 
nployed  on  subjects  that  seldom  led  him  into  any  thing  like 
escription,  but  where  he  has  an  occasion  of  showing  himself,  we 
ad  very  few  of  the  Latin  poets  that  have  given  a  greater  beauty 
>  their  expressions.  His  obscurities  are,  indeed,  sometimes 
Sected,  but  they  generally  arise  from  the  remoteness  of  the 
istoms,  persons,  and  things  he  alludes  to :  as  satire  is  for  this 
eason  more  difficult  to  be  understood  by  those  that  are  not  of 
le  same  age  with  it,  than  any  other  kind  of  poetry.  Love  verses 
od  heroics  deal  in  images  that  are  ever  fixed  and  settled  in  the 
ature  of  things,  but  a  thousand  ideas  enter  into  satire,  that  are 
B .  changeable  and  unsteady  as  the  mode  or  the  humours  of 
lankind. 

Our  three  friends  had  passed  away  the  whole  morning  among 
heir  medab  and  Latin  poets.  Philander  told  them  it  was  now 
oo  late  to  enter  on  another  series,  but  if  they  would  take  up  with 
neb  a  dinner  as  he  could  meet  with  at  hU  lodgings,  he  would 
fterwards  lay  the  rest  of  his  medals  before  them.  ^  Cynthio  and 
Sagenius  were  both  of  them  so  well  pleased  with  the  novelty  of 

*  CertaiDly,  because  his  exprettiom  and  detcriptiom  are  more  pointed 
nd  peculiar,  in  which  the  essence  of  poetry  consists.  The  style  uf  Lucan, 
\  not  the  style  of  poetry,  but  of  declamation.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
^imlian  taste  of  Mr.  Addison  should  approve  it 

*  It  appears  froid  the  close  of  this  dialogue,  that  the  author  intended 
moiker  before  be  eame  at  his  parallel,  which  now  makes  the  third,  m  l\i\% 
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the  subject,  that  they  would  not  refuse  the  oflfer  Philander  made 
them. 


DIALOGUE    III. 


causa  eat  discriminis  hujus 


Concisum  Argentum  in  titulos  focieaque  niinutas.     Juv.  sat  14 
A  PABALLEL  BETWEEN  THE  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  MFHATA 

Philander  used  every  morning  to  take  a  walk  in  a  neighbour- 
ing wood,  that  stood  on  the  borders  of  the  Thames.  It  was  cut 
through  by  abundance  of  beautiful  allies,  which,  terminating  on 
the  water,  looked  like  so  many  painted  views  in  perspective.   The 

collection.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  what  the  topics  of  it  were  to  he. 
lie  had  divid«^d  the  whole  subject  into  two  parts.  1.  PerMonM  of  a  thai' 
owy  aUepnrical  nature.  2.  Thing*  and  person*  of  a  more  real  txitieiut. 
\\  449.  The  iirst  |>art,  makes  the  subject  of  the  second  dialogue,  and  ii 
explained  by  three  scries  of  medals:  ttiejirst  representing  the  virtttee;  ths 
sieond,  moral  emblemft ;  and  the  thirds  cities,  nation*,  provineet,  Ac  Ihe 
«trr/»cf  general  division  was,  then,  to  furnish  matter  for  the  third  dialo^e; 
uiid  probably  in  three  or  four  series  more.  1.  Of  the  heathen  godi.  1 
Of  the  monsters  of  antiquity,  chimsDras,  sphinxes,  gorsons,  Ax.  3.  Of  Um 
Koman  emperors,  and  other  illustrious  persons : — and  possibly,  a  4th,  Of 
miscellaneous  customs,  actions,  ornaments,  and  other  antiquities,  (see  the 
two  last  paires  of  the  first  dialogue).  The  whole  to  concuide  in  a  fimrth 
dialogue,  ivhich  is  now  the  third;  containing  a  parallel  betweea  tht 
ancient  and  modern  medals. 

It  is  strange,  that  the  editor,  Mr.  Tickell,  should  overlook  thSs  dcMga 
of  his  friend,  so  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  his  plan,  and  so  clearly  poiatr 
cd  out  in  the  place  to  which  I  have  referred.  We  now  see,  why  the  woA 
itself  was  not  published  by  the  author;  for  one  half  of  it,  and  that  ths 
mwt  considerable,  was  not  piinted.  And  indeed,  to  far  as  he  had  ffoncb 
the  composition,  though  beautiful  in  the  main,  appears  not  to  hare  Dcta 
touched  with  that  supremo  elegance,  which  was  to  be  expected  from  tlM 
lust  hand  of  such  a  writer. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  if  the  ])laD  of  these  dialogue^  to  eon^ 
plete  and  masterly  in  it^elC  had  been  fully  executed  according  to  th« 
mtention  of  the  author,  (and  especially,  if  he  had  taken  real  chaneten^ 
instead  of  fictitious,  for  tlie  speakers  in  them)  the  whole  would  not  only 
have  done  great  honour  to  the  learning  and  taste  of  Hr.  Adduon;  M 
would  have  saved  Mr.  Spence  the  trouble  of  projecting  a  aupplemant  to i^ 
in  his  voluminous  work,  entitled  **  Pofymetit.'* 
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banks  of  the  riyer  and  the  thickness  of  the  shades  drew  into  them 
all  the  birds  of  the  country,  that  at  sun-rising  filled  the  wood  with 
such  a  variety  of  notes,  as  made  the  prettiest  confusion  imagina- 
ble. I  know  in  descriptions  of  this  nature  the  scenes  are  gener- 
ally supposed  to  grow  out  of  the  author ^s  imagination,  and  if  they 
are  not  charming  in  all  their  parts,  the  reader  never  imputes  it  to 
the  want  of  sun  or  soil,  but  to  the  writer^s  barrenness  of  inven- 
tion. It  is  Cicero's  observation  on  the  plane-tree  that  makes  so 
flourishing  a  figure  in  one  of  Plato's  dialogues,  that  it  did  not 
draw  its  nourishment  from  the  fountain  that  ran  by  it  and 
watered  its  roots,  but  from  the  richness  of  the  style  that  describes 
it.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  design  only  to  fix  the  scene  of  the 
following  dialogue,  I  shall  not  endeavour  to  give  it  any  other 
ornaments  than  those  which  nature  has  bestowed  upon  it. 

Philander  was  here  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  morning,  among 
the  dews  that  lay  on  every  thing  about  him,  and  that  gave  the  air 
such  a  freshness  as  is  not  a  little  agreeable  in  the  hot  part  of  the 
year.  He  had  not  been  here  long  before  he  was  joined  by  Cyn- 
thio  and  Eugenius.  Cynthio  immediately  fell  upon  Philander 
finr  breaking  his  night's  rest.  You  have  so  filled  my  head,  says 
ke,  with  old  coins,  that  I  have  had  nothing  but  figures  and 
inflcriptions  before  my  eyes.  If  I  chanced  to  fall  into  a  little 
slumber,  it  was  immediately  interrupted  with  the  vision  of  a 
Cftdueeiu  or  a  Comu-copise.  You  will  make  me  believe,  says 
Philander,  that  you  begin  to  be  reconciled  to  medals.  They  say 
H  ifl  a  sure  sign  a  man  loves  money,  when  he  is  used  to  find  it  in 
hia  dreams.  There  is  certainly,  says  Eugenius,  something  like 
avarice  in  the  study  of  medals.  The  more  a  man  knows  of  them, 
the  more  he  desires  to  know.  There  is  one  subject  in  particular 
that  Cynthio,  as  well  as  myself,  has  a  mind  to  engage  you  in.  We 
would  fiun  know  how  the  ancient  and  modem  medals  differ  from 
one  another,  and  which  of  them  deserves  the  preference.     You 
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have  a  mind  to  engage  me  in  a  subject,  says  Philander,  that  ii 
perhaps  of  a  larger  extent  than  yon  ima^e.  To  examine  it 
thoroughly,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  them  in  pieces,  and  to 
speak  of  the  difference  that  shews  itself  in  their  metals,  in  tho 
occasion  of  stamping  them,  in  the  inscriptions,  and  in  the  figures 
that  adorn  them.  Since  you  have  divided  your  subject,  *  says 
Cynthio,  be  so  kind  as  to  enter  on  it  without  further  preface. 

We  should  first  of  all,  says  Philander,  consider  the  difference 
of  the  metals  that  we  find  in  ancient  and  modem  coins^  but  as  this 
speculation  is  more  curious  than  improving,  I  believe  you  will 
excuse  me  if  I  do  not  dwell  long  upon  it  One  may  understand 
all  the  learned  part  of  this  science,  without  knowing  whether  there 
were  coins  of  iron  or  lead  among  the  old  Bomans ;  and  if  a  man 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  device  of  a  medal,  I  do  not  see  what 
necessity  there  is  of  being  able  to  tell  whether  the  medal  itself 
be  of  copper  or  Corinthian  brass.  There  is,  however,  so  great  a 
difference  between  the  antique  and  modeA  medals,  that  I  have 
seen  an  antiquary  lick  an  old  coin,  among  other  trials,  to  distin- 
guish the  ago  of  it  by  its  taste.  I  remember  when  I  laughed  at 
him  for  it,  he  told  me,  with  a  great  deal  of  vehemence,  there  was 
as  much  difference  between  the  relish  of  ancient  and  modem 
brass,  as  between  an  apple  and  a  turnip.  It  is  pity,  says  Eoge- 
nius,  but  they  found  out  the  smell  too  of  an  ancient  medal.  They 
would  then  be  able  to  judge  of  it  by  all  the  senses.  The  touch, 
I  have  heard,  gives  almost  as  good  evidence  as  the  sight,  and  the 
rin^ng  of  a  medal  is,  I  know,  a  very  common  experiment.  But 
I  suppose  this  last  proof  you  mention  relates  only  to  such  coins 
as  are  made  of  your  baser  sorts  of  metal.  And  here,  says  Plu- 
lander,  we  may  observe  the  prudence  of  the  ancients  above  that 
of  the  modems,  in  the  care  they  took  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  great  actions.     They  knew  very  well  that  silver  and  gold  might 

*  The  method  of  this  dialogue  very  elegantly  contrived  and  introduced 
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II  into  the  lurnds  of  the  covetouB  or  ignorant,  who  would  not 
ipeet  them  for  the  device  they  bore,  but  for  the  metal  thej 
sre  made  of.  Nor  were  their  apprehensions  ill  founded ;  for  it 
not  easily  imagined  how  many  of  these  noble  monuments  of 
story  have  perished  in  the  goldsmiths'  hands,  before  they  came 
'  be  collected  together  by  the  learned  men  of  these  two  or  three 
st  oentories.  Inscriptions,  victories,  buildings,  and  a  thousand 
Jier  pieces  of  antiquity  were  melted  down  in  these  barbarous 
^eSy  that  thought  figures  and  letters  only  served  to  spoil  the  gold 
lat  was  charged  with  them.  Your  medalists  look  on  this  de- 
ruction  of  coins  as  on  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  library, 
id  would  be  content  to  compound  for  them  with  almost  the  loss 
r  a  Vatican.  To  prevent  this  in  some  measure,  the  ancients 
laced  the  greatest  variety  of  their  devices  on  their  brass  and 
>pper  coins,  which  are  in  no  fear  of  falling  into  the  clipper's 
ands,  nor  in  any  danger  of  melting  till  the  general  conflagration. 
h&  the  contrary,  our  modem  medals  are  most  in  silver  or  gold,  and 
ften  in  a  very  small  number  of  eacL  I  have  seen  a  golden  one  at 
^ienna,  of  Philip  the  Second,  that  weighed  two  and  twenty 
onnd,  which  is  probably  singular  in  its  kind,  and  will  not  be 
Ue  to  keep  itself  long  out  of  the  furnace,  when  it  leaves  the 
mperor's  treasury.  I  remember  another  in  the  king  of  Prussia's 
Dllection,  that  has  in  it  three  pound  weight  of  gold.  The 
rinees  •  who  struck  these  niedals,  says  Eugenius,  seem  to  have 
Mgned  them  rather  as  an  ostentation  of  their  wealth  than  of 
iieir  virtues.  They  fancied,  probably,  it  was  a  greater  honour 
>  qipear  in  gold  than  in  copper,  and  that  a  medal  receives  all  its 
■loe  from  the  rarity  of  the  metal  I  think  the  next  subject  you 
roposed  to  speak  of,  were  the  different  occasions  that  have  given 
irth  to  ancient  and  modem  medals. 

Before  we  enter  on  this  particular,  says  Philander,  I  must 
dl  jFOiiy  by  way  of  preliminary,  that  formerly  there  was  no  dif- 
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ference  between  money  and  medals.  An  old  Roman  had  hii 
purse  full  of  the  same  pieces  that  wo  noW  preserve  in  oabineti. 
As  soon  as  an  emperor  had  done  any  thing  remarkable,  it  was 
immediately  stamped  on  a  coin,  and  became  current  through  hit 
whole  dominions.  It  was  a  pretty  contrivance,  says  Cynthio,  to 
spread  abroad  the  virtues  of  an  emperor,  and  make  hia  actions 
circulate.  A  fresh  coin  was  a  kind  of  a  gazette,  that  published 
the  latest  news  of  the  empire.  I  should  fancy  your  Bomaa 
bankers  were  very  good  historians.  It  is  certain,  says  Eugenina, 
they  might  find  their  profit  and  instruction  mixed  together.  I 
have  often  wondered  that  no  nation  among  the  modems  has  imi- 
tated the  ancient  Bomans  in  this  particular.  I  know  no  other 
way  of  securing  these  kind  of  monuments,  and  making  them  nume- 
rous enough  to  bo  handed  down  to  future  ages.  But  where 
statesmen  arc  ruled  by  a  spirit  of  faction  and  interest,  they  cm 
have  no  passion  for  the  glory  of  their  country,  nor  any  concern 
for  the  figure  it  will  make  among  posterity.  A  man  that  talks  of 
his  nation's  honour  a  thousand  years  hence,  is  in  very  great  dan- 
ger of  being  laughed  at.  We  shall  think,  says  Cynthio,  you  hafs 
a  mind  to  fall  out  with  the  government,  because  it  does  not 
encourage  medals.  But  were  all  your  ancient  coins  that  are  now 
in  cabinets  once  current  money  ?  It  is  the  most  probable  opin- 
ion, says  Philander,  that  they  were  all  of  them  such,  excepting 
those  we  call  medalions.  These,  in  respect  of  the  other  coinii 
were  the  same  as  modem  medals,  in  respect  of  modem  money. 

They  were  exempted  from  all  commerce,  and  had  no  other  value 

• 

but  what  was  set  upon  them  by  the  fancy  of  the  owner.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  stmck  by  emperors  for  presents  to 
their  friends,  foreign  princes,  or  ambassadors.  However,  that 
the  smallness  of  their  number  might  not  endanger  the  loss  of  the 
devices  they  bore,  the  Romans  took  care  generally  to  stamp  the 
subject  of  their  medalions  on  their  ordinary  coins  that  were  the 
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nmning  ctsh  of  the  nation.  As  if  in  England  we  should  see,  on 
our  halfpenny  and  £Eurthing  pieces,  the  several  designs  that  show 
themsclTes  in  their  perfection  on  oar  medals. 

If  we  now  consider,  continaed  Philander,  the  different  occa- 
sions or  sabjects  of  ancient  and  modem  medals,  we  shall  find  they 
both  agree  in  recording  the  great  actions  and  successes  in  war, 
allowing  still  for  the  different  ways  of  making  it,  and  the  circum- 
atanees  that  attended  it  in  past  ages,  and  in  the  present.  I  shall 
instance  one.  I  do  not  remember  in  any  old  coin  to  have  seen 
the  taking  of  a  town  mentioned :  as  indeed  there  were  few  con- 
qneron  oould  signalize  themselves  that  way  before  the  invention 
of  powder  and  fortifications,  a  single  battle  often  deciding  the 
fiite  of  whole  kingdoms.  Our  modem  medals  give  us  several 
BiegeB  and  plans  of  fortified  towns,  that  show  themselves  in  all 
their  parts  to  a  great  advantage  on  the  reverse  of  a  coin.  It  is 
indeed  a  kind  of  justice,  says  Eugenius,  that  a  prince  owes  to 
posterity,  after  he  has  ruined  or  defaced  a  strong  place,  to  deliver 
down  to  them  a  model  of  it  as  it  stood  whole  and  entire.  The 
coin  repairs  in  some  measure  the  mischiefs  of  his  bombs  and  can- 
nons. In  the  next  place,  says  Philander,  we  see  both  on  the 
ancient  and  modem  medals  the  several  noble  pieces  of  architec- 
ture that  were  finished  at  the  time  when  the  medals  were  stamp- 
ed. I  must  observe,  however,  to  the  honour  of  the  latter,  that 
they  have  represented  their  buildings  according  to  the  rules  of 
perspective.  This  I  remember  to  have  seen  but  in  very  few  of 
the  plans  on  ancient  coins,  which  makes  them  appear  much  less 
beantifol  than  the  modem,  especially  to  a  mathematical  eye. 
Thna  far  our  two  sets  of  medals  agree  as  to  their  subject.  But 
eld  coins  go  fjEurther  in  their  compliments  to  their  emperor,  as 
they  take  occasion  to  celebrate  his  distinguishing  virtues;  not  as 
they  showed  themselves  in  any  particular  action,  but  as  they 
shone  out  in  the  general  view  of  his  character.     This  humour 
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went  so  far,  that  we  see  Nero^s  fiddling,  and  Gommodiia^s  skill  in 
fencing,  on  several  of  their  medals.  At  present,  joa  never  meet 
with  the  king  of  France's  generosity,  nor  the  emperor^s  devotion 
recorded  after  this  manner.  Again,  the  Romans  used  to  register 
the  great  actions  of  peace  that  turned  to  the  good  of  the  people^ 
as  well  as  those  of  war.  The  remission  of  a  debt,  the  taking  off 
a  duty,  the  giving  up  a  tax,  the  mending  a  port,  or  the  making  a 
highway,  were  not  looked  upon  as  improper  subjects  for  a  ooin. 
They  were  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  encourage  their  emperors 
in  the  humour  of  doing  good,  and  knew  very  well,  that  many  of 
these  acts  of  beneficence  had  a  wider  and  more  lasting  iDflaenee 
on  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  a  people,  than  the  gaining  a  vic- 
tory, or  the  conquest  of  a  nation.  In  England,  perhaps,  it  wonld 
have  looked  a  little  odd,  to  have  stamped  a  medal  on  the  abolisit- 
ing  of  chimney-money  in  the  last  reign,  or  on  the  giving  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  year  towards  the  carrying  on  a  war,  in  tbia 
I  find,  said  Eugenius,  had  we  struck  in  with  the  practice  of  ^e 
ancient  Komans,  we  should  have  had  medals  on  the  fitting  up  of 
our  several  docks,  on  the  making  of  our  rivers  navigable,  on  tlie 
building  our  men  of  war,  and  the  like  subjects,  that  have  certainly 
very  well  deserved  them.  The  reason  why  it  has  been  neglected, 
says  Philander,  may  possibly  be  this.  Our  princes  have  the 
coinmg  of  their  own  medals,  and,  perhaps,  may  think  it  would 
look  like  vanity  to  erect  so  many  trophies  and  monuments  of 
.  praise  to  their  own  merit ;  whereas,  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
the  senate  had  still  a  watchful  eye  on  their  emperor,  and  if  they 
found  any  thing  in  his  life  and  actions  that  might  furnish  out  a 
medal,  they  did  not  fail  of  making  him  so  acceptable  an  offering. 
It  is  true,  their  flatteries  betray  often  such  a  baseness  of  spirit, 
&s  one  would  little  expect  to  find  among  such  an  order  of  men. 
And  bere,  by  the  way,  we  may  observe,  that  you  never  find  any 
thing  like  satire  or  raillery  on  old  coins. 
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Whatever  victories  were  got  on  foreign  enemies,  or  the  several 
pretenders  to  the  empire  obtained  over  one  another,  they  are  re- 
corded OQ  coiofi  without  the  least  bitterness  or  reflection.  The 
emperors  often  jested  on  their  rivals  or  predecessors,  but  their 
mints  still  maintained  their  gravity.  They  might  publish  invec- 
tiyes  against  one  another  in  their  discourses  or  writings,  but  never 
on  their  coins.  Had  we  no  other  histories  of  the  Roman  emper- 
OTSy  but  those  we  find  on  their  money,  we  should  take  them  for 
the  most  virtaous  race  of  princes  that  mankind  were  ever  blessed 
with :  whereas,  if  we  look  into  their  lives,  they  appear  many  of 
them  such  monsters  of  lust  and  cruelty,  as  are  almost  a  reproach 
to  human  nature.  Medals  are,  therefore,  so  many  compliments 
to  mn  emperor,  that  ascribe  to  him  all  the  virtues  and  victories  he 
himself  pretended  ta  Were  you  to  take  from  hence  all  your 
informations,  you  would  fancy  Claudius  as  great  a  conqueror  as 
Julius  Gflesar,  and  Domitian  a  wiser  prince  than  his  brother 
TituB.  Tiberius  on  his  coins  is  all  mercy  and  moderation,  Cali- 
gula and  Nero  are  &thers  of  their  country,  Galba  the  patron  of 
public  liberty,  and  Vitellius  the  restorer  of  the  city  of  Kome. 
In  short,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  see  the  religious  Commodus,  the 
pious  Garacalla,  and  the  devout  Heliogabalus,  you  may  find  them 
either  in  the  inscription  or  device  of  their  medals.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  of  a  modem  make  are  often  charged  with  irony  and 
satire.  Our  kings  no  sooner  &11  out,  but  their  mints  make  war 
upon  one  another,  and  their  malice  appears  on  their  medals.  One 
meets  sometimes  with  very  nice  touches  of  raillery,  but  as  we 
have  no  instance  of  it  among  the  ancient  coins,  I  shall  leave  you 
to  determine,  whether  or  no  it  ought  to  find  a  place  there.  I 
must  confess,  says  Cynthio,  I  believe  we  are  generally  in  the 
wrong,  when  we  deviate  from  the  ancients,  because  their  practice 
if  for  the  most  part  grounded  upon  reason.  But  if  our  fore- 
fathers have  thon^t  fit  to  be  grave  and  serious,  I  hope  their 
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posterity  may  laugh  without  offence.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  hat 
look  OD  this  kind  of  raillery  as  a  refinement  on  medals :  and  do 
not  see  why  there  may  not  he  some  for  diversion,  at  the  same 
time  that  there  are  others  of  a  more  solemn  and  majestic  nature, 
as  a  victory  may  he  celehrated  in  an  epigram  as  well  as  in  an 
heroic  poem.  Had  the  ancients  given  place  to  raillery  on  any 
of  their  coins,  I  question  not  hut  they  would  have  been  the  most 
valued  parts  of  a  collection.  Besides  the  entertainment  we 
should  have  found  in  them,  they  would  have  shown  us  the  diffe^ 
ent  state  of  wit,  as  it  flourished  or  decayed  in  the  several  ages  of 
the  Eoman  empire.  There  is  no  doubt,  says  Philander,  but  our 
forefathers,  if  they  had  pleased,  could  have  been  as  witty  as  their 
posterity.  But  I  am  of  opinion,  they  industriously  avoided  it 
on  their  coins,  that  they  might  not  give  us  occasion  to  suspect 
their  sincerity.  Had  they  run  into  mirth  or  satire,  we  should 
not  have  thought  they  had  designed  so  much  to  instruct  as  to 
divert  us.  I  have  heard,  says  Eugenius,  that  the  Romans  stamp- 
ed several  coins  on  the  same  occasion.  If  we  follow  their  exam- 
ple, there  will  be  no  danger  of  deceiving  posterity ;  since  the 
more  serious  sort  of  medals  may  serve  as  comments  on  those  of 
a  lighter  character.  However  it  is,  the  raillery  of  the  modenu 
cannot  be  worse  than  the  flattery  of  the  ancients.  But  hitherto 
you  have  only  mentioned  such  coins  as  were  made  on  the  emperor, 
I  have  seen  several  of  our  own  time  that  have  been  made  as  a 
compliment  to  private  persons.  There  arc  pieces  of  money,  says 
Philander,  that,  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  were 
coined  in  honour  of  the  senate,  army,  or  people.  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  in  the  upper  empire,  the  face  of  any  private 
person  that  was  not  some  way  related  to  the  imperial  family.  Se- 
janus  has,  indeed,  his  consulship  mentioned  on  a  coin  of  Tiberius, 
as  he  has  the  honour  to  give  a  name  to  the  year  in  which  our 
Saviour  was  crucified.     We  are  now  come  to  the  legend  or  iih 
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■cription  of  our  medals,  which,  as  it  is  one  of  the  more  essential 
parts  of  them,  it  may  deserve  to  be  examined  more  at  length. 
Yoa  have  chosen  a  very  short  text  to  enlarge  upon,  says  Cynthio : 
I  should  as  soon  expect  to  see  a  critic  on  the  posie  of  a  ring,  as 
on  the  inscription  of  a  medaL 

I  have  seen  several  modern  coins,  says  Philander,  that  have 
had  part  of  the  legend  running  round  the  edges,  like  the  dccus  et 
tutamen  in  our  milled  money ;  so  that  a  few  years  will  probably 
wear  out  the  action  that  the  coin  was  designed  to  perpetuate. 
The  ancients  were  too  wise  to  register  their  exploits  on  so  nice  a 
sor&ee.  I  should  fancy,  says  Eugenius,  the  moderns  may  have 
chosen  this  part  of  the  medal  for  the  inscription,  that  the  figures 
on  each  side  might  appear  to  a  greater  advantage.  I  have  ob- 
served in  several  old  coins  a  kind  of  confusion  between  the  legend 
and  the  device.  The  figures  and  letters  were  so  mingled  together , 
that  one  would  think  the  coiner  was  hard  put  to  it  on  wliat  part 
of  the  money  to  bestow  the  several  words  of  his  inscription.  You 
have  found  out  something  like  an  excuse,  says  Philander,  for 
jour  milled  medals,  if  they  carried  the  whole  legend  on  theii 
edges.  But  at  the  same  time  that  they  arc  lettered  on  the  edges, 
thej  have  other  inscriptions  on  the  face  and  the  reverse.  Your 
modem  designers  cannot  contract  the  occasion  of  the  medal  into 
an  inscription  that  is  proper  to  the  volume  they  write  upon :  so 
that  having  scribbled  over  both  sides,  they  are  forced,  as  it  were, 
to  write  upon  the  margin.  The  first  fault,  therefore,  that  I  shall 
find  with  a  modem  legend,  is  its  diffusiveness.  You  have  some- 
times the  whole  side  of  a  medal  overrun  with  it.  One  would 
fancy  the  author  had  a  design  of  being  Oiceronian  in  his  Latin, 
and  of  making  a  round  period.  I  will  give  you  only  the  reverse 
of  a  coin  stamped  by  the  present  emperor  of  Germany,  on  the 
ralBing  of  the  siege  of  Vienna.     VIe^^na  aVstrJae  t\   IVLII 

AB  aChMeTE     II.   OBSESSA  A    SEPT.    eX    InSPERATO   AB   EO   De- 

vor.  I'. — 0 
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SERTA  EST.  I  shoald  take  this,  says  Cynthio,  for  the  paragraph 
of  a  gazette,  rather  than  the  iuscription  of  a  mcdaL  I  remem- 
ber you  represented  your  aneient  coins  as  abridgments  of  history; 
but  your  modem,  if  there  are  many  of  them  like  this,  shoald 
themselves  be  epitomized.  Compare  with  this,  says  Philander, 
the  brevity  and  comprehensiveness  of  those  legends  that  appear 
on  ancient  coins. 

Stilus  Generis  humani.  Tellus  stabilito.  Gloria  Orbis  Terroei.  Pacator 
Orbia.  Restitntor  Orbis  Terraram.  Gaudiam  Rcipublicae.  Hilaritas  po- 
puli  Romoni.  -Bono  Rcipub.  natu  Roma  renascens.  Libertoa  reatitata. 
SiEculum  Aureuni.  Puellffi  Faastinianse.  Rex  Partliis  datns.  Victoria 
Germanico.  Fides  MutiiA.  Asia  Subaota.  Judsea  capta.  Amor  mutntu. 
Genetrix  orbis.  Sidcribus  recepta.  Genio  Senattls.  Fides  «xer«itft«. 
Providcniia  Scnnti^s.  Restitutori  Hispanioc  Adventui  Aa;;.  Britannia. 
Regnu  Adsigiiat-u.  Adlociiiio.  Disoipulina  August!.  Fv]i<'itas  publi^a. 
Rex  Anueiiis  datus. 

What  a  majesty  and  force  does  one  meet  with  in  these  short  in- 
scriptions !  Are  not  you  amazed  to  see  so  much  history  gathered 
into  so  small  a  compass?  You  have  often  the  subject  of  a  volume 
in  a  couple  of  words. 

If  our  modern  medals  are  so  very  prolix  in  their  prose,  they 
are  every  whit  as  tedious  in  their  verse.  You  have  sometimes  a 
dull  epigram  of  four  lines.  This,  says  Cynthio,  may  be  of  great 
use  to  immortalize  puns  and  quibbles,  and  to  let  posterity  see 
their  forefathers  were  a  parcel  of  blockheads.  A  coin,  I  find, 
TfQKj  \>Q  of  great  use  to  a  bad  poet.  If  he  cannot  become  ust 
mortal  by  the  goodness  of  his  verse,  he  may  by  the  dorableness 
of  the  metal  that  supports  it.  I  shall  give  you  an  instance,  says 
Philander,  from  a  medal  of  Gustavus  ^-^^O^P^^s,  that  will  stand 
as  an  eternal  monument  of  dulncss  and  bravery. 

Miles  ego  Christi,  Christo  duco  sterno  tyranno^ 

Hsereticos  simul  et  calco  meis  pedibus. 
Parcere  Chrislicolis  me^  debellare  feroce^ 

I'apicolns  niristus  di^x  meus  on  animat 
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It  18  well,  says  Cynthio,  joa  tell  us  this  is  a  medal  of  the 
great  Gostavus :  I  should  have  taken  it  for  some  one  of  his 
Gbthic  predecessor.  Does  it  not  bring  into  jour  mind  Alexan- 
der the  Greafs  being  accompanied  with  a  CbsQrilus  in  his  Persian 
expedition  ?  If  you  are  offended  at  the  homeliness  of  this  in- 
scription, says  Philander,  what  would  you  think  of  such  as  have 
neither  sense  nor  grammar  in  them  ?  I  assure  you  I  have  seen 
the  face  of  many  a  greal  monarch  hemmed  in  with  false  Latin. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  stupidity  and  tediousness  of  these  inscrip- 
tions that  I  find  fault  with ;  supposing  them  of  a  moderate  length 
and  proper  sense,  why  must  they  be  in  verse  ?  We  should  be 
surprised  to  see  the  title  of  a  serious  book  in  rhyme,  yet  it  is 
every  whit  as  ridiculous  to  give  the  subject  of  a  medal  in  a  piece 
of  an  hexameter.  This,  however,  is  the  practice  of  our  modem 
medalists.  If  you  look  into  the  ancient  inscriptions,  you  see  an 
air  of  simplicity  in  the  words,  but  a  great  magnificence  in  the 
thought ;  on  the  contrary,  in  your  modern  medals  you  have  gene- 
rally a  trifling  thought  wrapt  up  in  the  beginning  or  end  of  an  heroic 
versa  Where  the  sense  of  an  inscription  is  low,  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  dactyls  and  spondees  to  raise  it :  where  it  is  noble,  it 
has  no  need  of  such  affected  ornaments.  I  remember  a  medal 
of  Philip  the  second,  on  Charles  le  Quint^s  resigning  to  him  the 
kingdom  of  Spain,  with  this  inscription,  Ut  quiescat  Atlas,  The 
device  is  a  Hercules  with  the  sphere  on  his  shoulders.  Not- 
withstanding the  thought  is  poetical,  I  dare  say  you  would  think 
the  beauty  of  the  inscription  very  much  lost,  had  it  been — requi- 
e9cat  ut  Atlas,  To  instance  a  medal  of  our  own  nation.  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Holland,  there  was  one  stampt 
with  the  following  legend — Redeant  Commercia  Fiandris.  The 
thought  is  here  great  enough,  but  in  my  opinion  it  would  have 
looked  much  greater  in  two  or  three  words  of  prose.  I  think, 
trolji  BMjB  EogeDius,  it  is  ridiculous  enough  to  make  the  insorip- 
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tion  run  like  a  piece  of  a  verse  when  it  is  not  taken  out  of  an  old 
author.  But  I  would  fain  have  your  opinion  on  such  inscriptaons 
as  are  borrowed  from  the  Latin  poets.  I  have  seen  several  of 
this  sort  that  have  been  very  prettily  applied,  and  I  fancy  when 
they  are  chosen  with  art,  they  should  not  be  thought  unworthy 
of  a  place  in  your  medals. 

Whichever  side  I  take,  says  Philander,  I  am  like  to  have  a 
great  party  against  me.  Those  who  have  formed  their  relish  on 
old  coins,  will  by  no  means  allow  of  such  an  innovation ;  on  the 
contrary,  your  men  of  wit  will  be  apt  to  look  on  it  aa  an  im- 
provement on  ancient  medals.  You  will  oblige  ns,  however,  to 
let  us  know  what  kind  of  rules  you  would  have  observed  in  the 
choice  of  your  quotations,  since  you  seem  to  lay  a  stress  on  their 
being  chosen  with  art.  You  must  know  then,  says  Eugenius,  I 
do  not  think  it  enough  that  a  quotation  tells  us  plain  matter  of 
fact,  unless  it  has  some  other  accidental  ornaments  to  set  it  ofL 
Indeed,  if  a  great  action,  that  seldom  happens  in  the  course  of 
human  affairs,  is  exactly  described  in  the  passage  of  an  old  poet, 
it  gives  the  reader  a  very  agreeable  surprise,  and  may  therefore 
deserve  a  place  on  a  medal. 

Again,  if  there  is  more  than  a  single  circumstance  of  the  ac- 
tion specified  in  the  quotation,  it  pleases  a  man  to  see  an  old  ex- 
ploit copied  out  as  it  were  by  a  modern,  and  running  parallel 
with  it  in  several  of  its  particulars. 

In  the  next  place,  when  the  quotation  is  not  only  apt,  but  has 
in  it  a  term  of  wit  or  satire,  it  is  still  the  better  qualified  for  a 
medal,  as  it  has  a  double  capacity  of  pleasing. 

But  there  is  no  inscription  fitter  for  a  medal,  in  my  opinion, 
than  a  quotation  that,  beside  its  aptness,  has  something  in  it  lofty 
and  sublime :  for  such  a  one  strikes  in  with  the  natural  greatness 
of  the  soul,  and  produces  a  high  idea  of  the  person  or  action  it 
celebrates,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  designs  of  a  medaL 
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It  is  certainly  very  pleasant,  says  Eugenius,  to  see  a  verse  of 
an  old  poet,  reTolting,  as  it  were,  from  its  original  sense,  and  si- 
ding with  a  modem  subject.  But  then  it  ought  to  do  it  willing- 
ly of  its  own  accord,  without  being  forced  to  it  by  any  change  in 
the  words,  or  the  punctuation :  for,  when  this  happens,  it  is  no 
longer  the  Terse  of  an  ancient  poet,  but  of  him  that  has  convert- 
ed it  to  his  own  use. 

You  have,  I  believe,  by  this  time  exhausted  your  subject, 
says  Philander ;  and  I  think  the  criticisms  you  have  made  on  the 
poetical  quotations  that  we  so  often  meet  with  in  our  modem 
medals,  may  be  very  well  applied  to  the  mottoes  of  books,  and 
other  inscriptions  of  the  same  nature.  But  before  we  quit  the 
legends  of  medals,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  a  kind  of  wit  that 
flourishes  very  much  on  many  of  the  modem,  especially  those  of 
Germany,  when  they  represent  in  the  inscription  the  year  in 
which  they  were  coined.  As  to  mention  to  you  another  of  6us- 
tavus  Adolphus.  ChrIstVs  DVX  eroo  trIVMphVs.  If  you 
take  the  pains  to  pick  out  the  figures  from  the  several  words,  and 
range  them  in  their  proper  order,  you  will  find  the  amount  of 
1627,  the  year  in  which  the  medal  was  coined  ;  for,  do  not  you 
observe  some  of  the  letters  distinguish  themselves  from  the  rest, 
and  top  it  over  their  fellows  ?  these  you  must  consider  in  a  dou- 
ble capacity,  as  letters  or  as  cyphers.  Your  laborious  German 
wits  will  turn  you  over  a  whole  dictionary  for  one  of  these  in- 
genious devices.  You  would  fancy,  perhaps,  they  were  searching 
after  an  apt  classical  term,  but,  instead  of  that,  they  are  looking 
out  for  a  word  that  has  an  L,  an  M,  or  a  D,  in  it  When,  there- 
fore, yon  see  any  of  these  inscriptions,  you  are  not  so  much  to 
look  in  them  for  the  thought,  as  for  the  year  of  the  Lord.  ,  There 
■re  foreign  universities  where  this  kind  of  wit  is  so  much  in 
vogue,  that  as  you  praise  a  man  in  England  for  being  an  excellent 
ler  or  poet,  it  is  an  ordinary  character  among  them  to 
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bo  a  great  ohronogrammatlst.  These  are,  probably,  says  Oyn- 
thio,  some  of  those  mild  provinces  of  acrostic  land,  that  Mr. 
Dryden  has  assigned  to  his  anagrams,  wings,  and  altars.  We 
have  now  done,  I  suppose,  with  the  legend  of  a  medaL  I  think 
you  promised  as  in  the  next  place  to  speak  of  the  figures. 

As  we  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  on  this  part  of  a  coin,  replied 
Philander,  in  our  discourse  on  the  usefulness  of  ancient  medals, 
I  shall  only  just  touch  on  the  chief  heads  wherein  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  differ.  In  the  first  place,  the  Bomans  always 
appear  in  the  proper  dress  of  their  country,  insomuch  that  you 
see  the  little  variations  of  the  mode  in  the  drapery  of  the  medaL 
They  would  have  thought  it  ridiculous  to  have  drawn  an  emperor 
of  Home  in  a  Grecian  cloak  or  a  Phrygian  mitre.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  modem  medals  are  full  of  togas  and  tunicas^  trabeas, 
and  paludamentums,  with  a  multitude  of  the  like  antiquated 
garments,  that  have  not  been  in  fashion  these  thousand  years. 
Tou  see  very  often  a  king  of  England  or  France  dressed  up  like 
a  Julius  Csesar.  One  would  think  they  >had  a  mind  to  pass 
themselves  upon  posterity  for  Roman  emperors.  The  same  ob- 
servation may  run  through  several  customs  and  religions,  that 
appear  in  our  ancient  and  modern  coins.  Nothing  is  more  usual 
than  to  see  allusions  to  Roman  customs  and  ceremonies  on  the 
medals  of  our  own  nation.  Nay,  very  often  they  carry  the  figure 
of  a  heathen  god.  If  posterity  takes  its  notions  of  us  from  our 
medals,  they  must  fancy  one  of  our  kings  paid  a  great  devotion 
to  Minerva,  that  another  was  a  professed  worshipper  of  Apollo, 
or  at  best,  that  our  whole  religion  was  a  mixture  of  Paganism 
and  Christianity.  Had  the  old  Bomans  been  guilty  of  the  same 
extravagance,  there  would  have  been  so  great  a  confusion  in  their 
antiquities,  that  their  coins  would  not  have  had  half  the  uses  we 
now  find  in  them.  We  ought  to  look  on  medals  as  so  many 
moDttmehta  consigned  over  to  eternity,  that  may  possibly  hfli 
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when  all  other  memorials  of  the  same  age  are  worn  out  or  lost 
They  are  a  kind  of  present  that  those  who  are  actually  in  being 
make  over  to  sach  as  lie  hid  in  the  depths  of  futurity.  Were 
they  only  designed  to  instruct  the  three  or  four  succeeding  gen- 
erations, they  are  in  no  great  danger  of  being  misunderstood : 
but  as  they  may  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  posterity,  that  lie  many 
remoTes  from  us,  and  are  like  to  act  their  part  in  the  world, 
when  its  governments,  manners,  and  religions,  may  be  quite  al- 
tered ;  we  ought  to  take  a  particular  care  not  to  make  any  false 
reports  in  them,  or  to  charge  them  with  any  devices  that  may  look 
doubtful  or  unintelligible. 

I  have  lately  seen,  says  Eugenius,  a  medallic  history  of  the 
present  king  of  France.  One  might  expect,  methinks,  to  see  the 
medals  of  that  nation  in  the  highest  perfection,  when  there  is  a  so- 
ciety pensioned  and  set  apart  on  purpose  for  the  designing  of  them. 

We  will  examine  them,  if  you  please,  says  Philander,  in  the 
light  that  our  foregoing  observations  have  set  them :  but  on  this 
condition,  that  you  do  not  look  on  the  faults  I  find  in  them  any 
more  than  my  own  private  opinion.  In  the  first  place  then,  I 
think  it  is  impossible  to  learn  from  the  French  medals  either  the 
religion,  custom,  or  habits  of  the  French  nation.  You  see  on 
some  of  them  the  cross  of  our  Saviour,  and  on  others  Hercules's 
elub.  In  one  you  have  an  angel,  and  in  another  a  Mercury.  I 
fimcy,  says  Cynthio,  posterity  would  be  as  much  puzzled  on  the 
religion  of  Louis  le  Grand,  were  they  to  learn  it  from  his  medals, 
as  we  are  at  present  on  that  of  Constantino  the  Great.  It  is 
certain,  says  Philander,  there  is  the  same  mixture  of  Christian 
and  Pagan  in  their  coins ;  nor  is  there  a  less  confusion  in  their 
ciutomB.  For  example,  what  relation  is  there  between  the  figure 
of  a  bull  and  the  planting  of  a  French  colony  in  America  ?  The 
BonuiDB  made  use  of  this  type  in  allusion  to  one  of  their  own 
eoftooia  at  the  aendlng  out  of  a  colony.     But  for  the  Fie>Ti<^\i^  ^ 
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ram,  a  hog,  or  an  elephant  would  have  been  ev^ry  whit  as  signifi* 
cant  an  emblem.  Then  can  any  thing  be  more  unnatural  than  to 
see  a  king  of  France  dressed  like  an  emperor  of  Rome,  with  his 
^rms  stripped  up  to  his  elbows,  st  laurel  on  his  head,  and  a 
chkimys  over  his  shoulders  ?  I  fancy,  says  Eugenius,  the  society 
of  medalists  would  give  you  their  reasons  for  what  they  have 
done.  Tou  yourself  allow  the  legend  to  be  Latin,  and  why  may 
not  the  customs  and  ornaments  be  of  the  same  country  as  the 
language  ?  especially  since  they  are  all  of  them  so  universally 
understood  by  the  learned.  I  own  to  you,  says  Philander,  if 
they  only  design  to  deliver  down  to  posterity  the  several  parts  of 
their  great  monarches  history,  it  is  no  matter  for  the  other  cir- 
cumstances of  a  medal ;  but  I  fancy  it  would  be  as  great  a  pleas> 
ure  and  instruction  for  future  ages,  to  see  the  dresses  and  cus- 
toms of  their  ancestors,  as  their  buildings  and  victories.  Be- 
sides, I  do  not  think  they  have  always  chosen  a  proper  occasion 
for  a  medal.  There  is  one  struck,  for  example,  on  the  Engliah 
failing  in  their  attempts  on  Dunkirk :  when  in  the  last  reign  they 
endeavoured  to  blow  up  a  fort,  and  bombard  the  town.  What 
have  the  French  here  done  to  boast  of?  A  medal,  however,  you 
have  with  this  inscription,  Bvnkirka  Ill^esa.  Not  to  cavil  at 
the  two  K's  in  Dunkirka^  or  the  impropriety  of  the  word  llUtta^ 
the  whole  medal,  in  my  opinion,  tends  not  so  much  to  the  honour 
of  the  French  as  of  the  English. 


qiioB  opimos 

Fallcro  ct  effugere  est  triamphus. 

I  could  mention  a  few  other  faults,  or  at  least  what  I  take  fw 
such.  But  at  the  same  time  must  be  forced  to  allow,  that  this 
series  of  medals  is  the  most  perfect  of  any  among  the  modems 
in  the  beauty  of  the  work,  the  aptness  of  the  device,  and  the 
propriety  of  the  legend.  In  these  and  other  particulars,  the 
French  medals  come  nearer  the  ancients  than  those  of  any  other 
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country,  as  indeed  it  is  to  this  nation  we  are  indebted  for  the 
best  lights  that  have  been  given  to  the  whole  science  in  general. 
I  mast  not  here  forget  to  mention  the  medallio  history  of  the 
popes,  where  there  are  many  coins  of  an  excellent  workmanship, 
as  I  think  they  have  none  of  those  faults  that  I  have  spoken  of 
in  the  preceding  set.  They  are  always  Roman-catholic  in  the 
device  and  in  the  legend,  which  are  both  of  them  many  times  ta- 
ken out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  therefore  not  unsuitable  to 
the  character  of  the  prince  they  represent.  Thus  when  Innocent 
XI.  lay  under  terrible  apprehensions  of  the  French  king,  he  put 
out  a  coin,  that  on  the  reverse  of  it  had  a  ship  tossed  on  the 
waves  to  represent  the  church.  Before  it,  was  the  figure  of  our 
Saviour  walking  on  the  waters,  and  St.  Peter  ready  to  sink  at 
his  feet.  The  inscription,  if  I  remember,  was  in  Latin.  '^  Help 
Lord,  or  else  I  perish.^'  This  puts  me  in  mind,  says  Cynthio, 
of  a  pasquinade,  that  at  the  same  time  was  fixed  up  at  Eome. 
Ad  Cridli  caTUum  Petrusflest,  But  methinks,  under  this  head 
of  the  figures  on  ancient  and  modem  coins,  we  might  expect  to 
hear  your  opinion  on  the  difference  that  appears  in  the  workman- 
ship of  each.  You  must  know  then,  says  Philander,  that,  till 
about  the  end  of  the  third  century,  when  there  was  a  general  de- 
cay in  all  the  arts  of  designing,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
the  head  of  a  Roman  emperor  drawn  with  a  full  face.  They  al- 
ways appear  mprofil,  to  use  a  French  term  of  art,  which  gives 
VLB  the  yiew  of  a  head,  that,  in  my  opinion,  has  something  in  it 
very  majestic,  and  at  the  same  time  suits  best  with  the  dimen- 
sions  of  a  medal.  Besides  that  it  shows  the  nose  and  eye-brows, 
with  the  several  prominences  and  fallings  in  of  the  features,  much 
more  distinctly  than  any  other  kind  of  figure.  In  the  lower  em- 
pire yon  have  abundance  of  broad  Gothic  faces,  like  so  many  full 
mooni  on  the  side  of  a  coin.  Among  the  modems,  too,  we  have 
p  of  both  sorts,  thongh  the  finest  are  made  after  the  antique.  In 
TOL.  n. — 6* 
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the  next  place,  juu  find  the  figures  of  many  ancient  coins  risiog 
up  in  a  much  more  beautiful  relief  than  those  on  the  modem. 
This,  too,  is  ft  beauty  that  fell  with  the  grandeur  of  the  Boman 
emperors,  so  that  you  see  the  face  sinking  by  degrees  in  the  sev- 
eral declensions  of  the  empire,  till,  about  Constantino's  time,  it 
lies  almost  even  with  the  surface  of  the  medal.  After  this  it 
appears  so  very  plain  and  uniform,  that  one  would  think  the  coin- 
er looked  on  the  flatness  of  a  figure  as  one  of  the  greatest  beau- 
ties in  sculpture.  I  fancy,  says  Eugenius,  the  sculptors  of  that 
age  had  the  same  relish  as  a  Greek  priest  that  was  buying  some 
religious  pictures  at  Venice.  Among  others  he  was  shown  a  no- 
ble piece  of  Titian.  The  priest  having  well  sunreyed  it,  was 
very  much  scandalized  at  the  extravagance  of  the  relief,  as  he 
termed  it.  You  know,  says  he,  our  religion  forbids  all  idolatry : 
we  admit  of  no  images  but  such  as  are  drawn  on  a  smooth  sur- 
face :  the  figure  you  have  here  shown  me,  stands  so  much  out  to 
the  eye,  that  I  would  no  sooner  suffer  it  in  my  church  than  a 
statue.  I  could  recommend  your  Greek  priest,  says  Philander, 
to  abundance  of  celebrated  painters  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  that 
would  not  fail  to  please  him.  We  must  own,  however,  that  the 
figures  on  several  of  our  modem  medals  are  raised  and  rounded 
to  a  very  great  perfection.  But  if  you  compare  them  in  this 
particular  with  the  most  finished  among  the  ancients,  your  men 
of  art  declare  universally  for  the  latter. 

Gynthio  and  Eugenius,  though  they  were  well  pleased  with 
Philander's  discourse,  were  glad,  however,  to  find  it  at  an  end : 
for  the  sun  began  to  gather  strength  upon  them,  and  had  pierced 
the  shelter  of  their  walks  in  several  places.  Philander  had  no 
sooner  done  talking,  but  he  grew  sensible  of  the  heat  himself, 
and  immediately  proposed  to  his  friends  the  retiring  to  his  lodg- 
ings, and  getting  a  thicker  shade  over  their  heads.  They  both 
of  them  very  readily  closed  with  the  proposal,  and  by  that  meant 
give  me  an  opportunity  of  finishing  my  dialogue. 
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Twain  mgo.  Id  cat,  d  qols  In  oBlnm  aacendbset,  natnramque  mandi  et  pnlcbrltadfoem 
aldaram  par^zlaet,  InanaTam  filam  admiratlonem  el  ton,  qiua  JncondlMlniA  IViiiMt,  ai 
aUqnam  col  nanarat  habnlaaat  Cicxio  di  Aiocnu. 
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k  deserres  the  attention  of  the  scholar  for  the  fayorable  view 
gives  of  the  writer's  habits  of  obseryation,  and  its  beautiful  illua- 
3f  classic  literature; 

ion  says — "At  his  return  he  published  his  Trayels^  with  a  dediea- 
<ord  Somers.  As  his  stay  in  foreign -countries  was  shorty"  (what 
e  great  lexicographer  haye  said  to  our  three  months'  yiews  not  (of 
y,  but  of  England  and  the  Continent,  with  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
boot?)  "his  obeeryations  are  such  as  might  be  supplied  by  a  hasty 
d  consist  chiefly  in  comparisons  of  the  present  face  of  the  country 
>  descriptions  left  us  by  the  Roman  poets,  from  whom  he  made 
Dry  collections :  though  he  might  have  spared  the  trouble,  had  he 
hat  such  collections  had  been  made  twice  before  by  Italian 
(An  obseryation  sayoring  more  of  Johnson*s  acknowledged 
)  than  of  his  unquestionable  classic  spirit)  "The  most  amusing 
>f  the  book  is  his  account  of  the  minute  republic  of  St.  Marino ; 
parts  it  is  not  a  very  severe  censure  to  say,  that  they  might 
m  written  at  home.  His  elegance  of  language,  and  variegation 
and  verse,  however,  gains  upon  the  reader;  and  the  book, 
iwhile  neglected,  became  in  time  so  much  the  favorite  of  the 
lat  before  it  was  reprinted,  it  rose  to  five  times  its  price."  If  we 
the  difference  in  Addison's  position,  we  shall  attribute  this  rise  to 
Ation  of  his  other  works  ratber  than  to  this.  Hume  tells  us  that 
d  volume  "  helped  to  buoy  up  its  unfortunate  brother ;  ** '  and 
in  speaking  of  his  "  Essays  on  the  Pursuits  of  Literature,"  attri* 
b  interest  of  the  public,  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  years,  to  the 
•f  his  history.  "The  publication  of  my  history  fifteen  years 
Is,  revived  the  memory  of  my  former  performance,  and  the 
B  eagerly  sought  in  the  shops."  ' 

lays — "  Of  his  travels,  published  after  his  return,  and  dedicated 
lomerfl^  higher  praise  cannot  be  given  than  saying  that  they  are 
ind  interesting.    The  comparative   descriptions    between   the 

iTkllibbjblmMlC  tOfbbon.   Memoirs  ofHj  Lift  and  WzltlBgi»-^0& 
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appearances  of  ancient  and  modem  Italy,  in  which  he  indolged,  ha^e  no 
claims  to  originality,  since  two  writers  had  treated  the  same  subject;  and 
Sandys  had  left  scarce  a  nook  unexamined  or  nnnoticed.  Tet,  even  in  the 
present  day,  when  "tours,**  ''travels,"  and  "reminiscences**  abound,  the 
classical  and  descriptive  work  of  Addison  would  stand  pre-eminent^  and 
must  ever  be  highly  appreciated  for  purity  of  diction,  precision  of  colloca- 
tion, attractive  variety  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  for  tasteful  remark  and 
judicious  reflection. 

**  The  motto  to  this  work  is  uncommon,  because  it  seems  to  convey  the 
feeling  of  the  writer,  and  not,  as  is  usual,  an  idea  of  the  structure  of  the 
contents.  It  is  taken  from  Cicero*s  celebrated  treatise  on  friendship^  and 
quoted  by  him,  'a  Tarentino  Archyta,'  'Verum  ergo  id  est,  si  quis  in 
ccelum  ascendisset^  naturamque  mundi  et  pulchritudinem  siderum  per- 
speiisset,  insuavem  illam  admirationcm  ei  fore,  quss  jucundissima  fuisseti 
si  aliquem  cui  narret  habuisset*  *' — Oglk — Life  of  Additony  pp.  22,  28. 

Addison  presented  a  copy  of  his  Travels  to  Swift  with  the  following 
inscription : — 

"  To  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift^  the  most  agreeable  companion,  the  tmesi 
friend,  and  the  greatest  genius  of  his  age,  this  book  is  presented  by  his 
humble  servant  the  author."  G. 


TO  THE  BIGHT  HONOURABLE 

JOHN,    LORD    SOMEBS, 

BASON  OF  ETEBHAK. 

Ht  Lobd, 
Ths&e  is  a  pleasure  in  owning  obligations  which  it  is  an 
honour  to  have  received,  but  should  I  publish  any  fisivours 
done  me  by  your  lordship,  I  am  afraid  it  would  look  more 
like  vanity  than  gratitude. 

I  had  a  very  early  ambition  to  recommend  myself  to 
your  lordship's  patronage,  which  yet  increased  in  me  as  I 
travelled  through  the  countries  of  which  I  here  give  your 
lordship  some  account :  for  whatever  great  impressions  an 
Englishman  must  have  of  your  lordship,  they  who  have 
been  conversant  abroad  will  find  them  still  improved.  It 
cannot  but  be  obvious  to  them,  that  though  they  see  your 
lordship's  admirers  every  where,  they  meet  with  very  few 
of  your  well-wishers  at  Paris  or  at  Home.  And  I  could 
not  but  observe,  when  I  passed  through  most  of  the  Protes- 
tant governments  in  Europe,  that  their  hopes  or  fears  for 
the  common  cause  rose  or  fell  with  your  lordship's  interest 
and  authority  in  England. 
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I  here  present  your  lordship  with  the  remarks  that  I 
made  in  a  part  of  these  my  travels  ;  wherein,  notwithstand- 
ing the  variety  of  the  subject,  I  am  very  sensible  that  I 
offer  nothing  new  to  your  lordship,  and  can  have  no  other 
design  in  this  address  than  to  declare  that  I  am.  My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged,  and 

Most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  ADDISON. 


PREFACE. 

There  is  certainly  no  place  in  the  world  where  a  man  may  travel 
with  greater  pleasure  and  advantage  than  in  Italy.  One  finds 
something  more  particular  in  the  face  of  the  country,  and  more 
astonishing  in  the  works  of  nature,  than  can  be  met  with  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  It  is  the  great  school  of  music  and  paint- 
ing, and  contains  in  it  all  the  noblest  productions  of  statuary  and 
architecture,  both  ancient  and  modem.  It  abounds  with  cabinets 
of  curiosities,  and  vast  collections  of  all  kinds  of  antiquities.  No 
other  country  in  the  world  has  such  a  variety  of  governments, 
that  are  so  different  in  their  constitutions,  and  so  refined  in  their 
politics.  There  is  scarce  any  part  of  the  nation  that  is  not  famous 
in  history,  nor  so  much  as  a  mountain  or  a  river  that  has  not  been 
the  scene  of  some  extraordinary  action. 

As  there  are  few  men  that  have  talents  or  opportunities  for 
examining  so  copious  a  subject,  one  may  observe,  among  those 
who  have  written  on  Italy,  that  different  authors  have  succeeded 
best  on  different  sorts  of  curiosities.  Some  have  been  more  par- 
ticular in  their  accounts  of  pictures,  statues,  and  buildings ;  some 
have  searched  into  libraries,  cabinets  of  rarities,  and  collections 
of  medals,  as  others  have  been  wholly  taken  up  with  inscriptions, 
rains,  and  antiquities.  Among  the  authors  of  our  own  country, 
we  are  obliged  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  for  his  masterly  and  un- 
common observations  on  the  religion  and  governments  of  Italy  * 
LiSiela  may  be  useful  in  giving  us  the  names  of  such  wivto^  ^ 
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have  treated  of  the  several  states  through  which  he  passed :  Mr. 
Ray  is  to  be  valued  for  his  observations  on  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  place.  Monsieur  Misson  has  wrote  a  more  correct 
account  of  Italy  in  general  than  any  before  him,  as  he  particularly 
excels  in  the  plan  of  the  country,  which  he  has  given  us  in  true 
and  lively  colours. 

There  are  still  several  of  these  topics  that  are  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted, as  there  are  many  new  subjects  that  a  traveller  may  find 
to  employ  himself  upon.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  taken 
notice  of  several  places  and  antiquities  that  nobody  else  has  spoken 
of,  so,  I  think,  I  have  mentioned  but  few  things  in  common  with 
others,  that  are  not  either  set  in  a  new  light,  or  accompanied  with 
different  reflections.  I  have  taken  care  particularly  to  consider 
the  several  passages  of  the  ancient  poets,  which  have  any  relation 
to  the  places  and  curiosities  that  I  met  with ;  for  before  I  en- 
tered on  my  voyage,  I  took  care  to  refresh  my  memory  among 
the  classic  authors,  and  to  make  such  collections  out  of  them  as 
I  might  afterwards  have  occasion  for.  I  must  confess,  it  was  not 
one  of  the  least  entertainments  that  I  met  with  in  travelling,  to 
examine  these  several  descriptions,  as  it  were,  upon  the  spot,  and 
to  compare  the  natural  face  of  the  country  with  the  landscapes 
that  the  poets  have  given  us  of  it  However,  to  avoid  the  con- 
fusion that  might  arise  from  a  multitude  of  quotations,  I  have 
only  cited  such  verses  as  have  given  us  some  image  of  the  place, 
or  that  have  something  else  besides  the  bare  name  of  it  to  recom- 
mend thent 
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MONACO,  GENOA,*  Ac. 

On  the  twelfth  of  December,  1670,*  I  set  out  from  Marseilles  to 
Genoa  in  »  Tartane,  and  arrived  late  at  a  small  French  port  called 
Cassia,  where  the  next  morning  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to 
see  the  mountains  about  the  town  covered  with  green  olive-trees, 
or  laid  out  in  beautiful  gardens,  which  gave  us  a  great  variety  of 
pleasing  prospects,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  most  un- 
cultivated of  them  produce  abundance  of  sweet  plants,  as  wild- 
thyme,  lavender,  rosemary,  balm,  and  myrtle.  We  were  here 
shown  at  a  distance  the  Deserts,  which  have  been  rendered  so 
fiunoos  by  the  penance  of  Mary  Magdalene,*  who,  after  her  arri- 
val with  Lazarus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  at  Marseilles,  is  said 
to  have  wept  away  the  rest  of  her  life  among  these  solitary  rocks 

^AU  the  editioDB  read  1699 — which,  as  Macaalay  observes,  "throws 
the  DAiratiTe  into  inextricable  confiuion :  **  though  neither  Tickell  nor 
Hard  ever  perceived  it — G. 

'  It  is  upon  this  tradition  that  Correggio*s  picture  is  founded.— G. 

*  These  travels  are  entertaining ;  especially  to  the  classical  reader. 
Bnt  the  expression  in  this  ajgreeable  narrative  is  frequently  careless ;  or 
poisibly,  the  author,  in  the  time  of  his  travels,  had  not  acquired  the  habit 
of  that  exact  style,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  famous.  However, 
tile  general  east  of  the  composition  is  elegant,  and  is  even  marked  occa- 
•ionally,  with  that  vein  of  humour,  which  characterizes  the  best  works 
of  Ifr.  Addison ;  as  the  reader  will  observe,  more  especially,  in  the  chap- 
ter oa  the  little  republic  of  St  Marino,  and  that  of  Meldingen  in  Switzer* 
Ittd. 
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and  mountains.  It  is  so  romantic  a  scene,  that  it  has  always 
probably  given  occasion  to  such  chimerical  relations;  for  it  is 
perhaps  of  this  place  that  Claudian  speaks  in  the  following  de- 
scription : 

Est  locus  extremum  pandit  qui  Gallia  littuE 
Oceani  pnetentua  aquia,  qui  fertur  Ulysaea 
Sanguine  libato  populum  moviue  SilentAm, 
Ulic  Umbramm  tenui  stridore  Yolantilin 
Flebilit  auditur  questua ;  simulachra  coloni 
Pallida  defunctaaque  vident  migrare  figuraa,  Ac 

Cl.  In.  Ruf.  lib.  1. 

A  place  there  lies  on  Gallia'a  utmost  bounds, 
Where  rising  seas  insult  the  frontier  grounda. 
Ulysses  here  the  blood  of  victims  shed, 
And  rais'd  the  pale  assembly  of  the  dead : 
Oft  in  the  winds  is  heard  a  plaintive  sound 
Of  melancholy  ghosts  that  hover  round ; 
The  laboring  plowman  oft  with  horror  spies 
Thin  airy  shapes,  that  o'er  the  furrows  rise, 
(A  dreadful  scene !)  and  skim  before  his  eyes. 

I  know  there  is  nothing  more  undetermined  among  the  learned 
than  the  Toyage  of  Ulysses ;  some  confining  it  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, others  extending  it  to  the  great  ocean,  and  others  ascrib- 
ing it  to  a  world  of  the  poet^s  own  making:  though  his  conversa- 
tions with  the  dead  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
Narbon  Gaul. 

Incultos  adiit  Liestrigonas  Antiphatenquc,  &c 

Atque  hsec  ceu  nostras  intersunt  cognita  terras, 

Fabula  sive  novum  dedit  his  erroribus  orbem.  Tul  L  4^  eL  1. 

Uncertain  whether,  by  the  winds  eonvey'd, 
On  real  seas  to  real  shores  he  stray'd : 
Or,  by  the  fable  driven  from  coast  to  ooast^ 
In  new  imaginary  worlds  was  lost. 

The  next  day  we  again  set  sail,  and  made  the  best  of  our  way, 
till  we  were  forced,  by  contrary  winds,  into  St.  Remo,  a  veij 
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pretty  town  in  the  Genoese  dominions.  The  front  to  the  sea  is 
not  large,  but  -there  are  a  great  many  houses  behind  it,  built  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain  to  avoid  the  winds  and  yapours  that 
come  from  sea.  We  here  saw  several  persons,  that  in  the  midst 
of  December,  had  nothing  over  their  shoulders  but  their  shirts, 
without  complaining  of  the  cold.  It  is  certainly  very  lucky  for 
the  poorer  sort,  to  be  born  in  a  place  that  is  free  from  the  great- 
est inconvenience,  to  which  those  of  our  northern  nations  are  sub- 
ject ;  and  indeed  without  this  natural  benefit  of  their  climates, 
the  extreme  misery  and  poverty  that  are  in  most  of  the  Italian 
govemmenta  would  be  insupportable.  There  are  at  St.  Remo 
many  plantations  of  palm-trees,  though  they  do  not  grow  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  We  sailed  from  hence  directly  for  Genoa,  and 
had  a  fair  wind  that  carried  us  into  the  middle  of  the  gulf,  which 
is  very  remarkable  for  tempests  and  scarcity  of  fish.  It  is  pro- 
bable one  may  be  the  cause  of  the  other,  whether  it  be  that  the 
fishermen  cannot  employ  their  art  with  so  much  success  in  so 
^roubleid  a  sea,  or  that  the  fish  do  not  care  for  inhabiting  such 
stormy  waters. 


-Atrum 


Defendens  pisces  hyeraat  mare Hob.  Sat  2,  lib.  2. 

While  black  with  storms  the  ruffled  ocean  rolls. 
And  from  the  fisher's  art  defends  her  finny  shoals. 

We  were  forced  to  lie  in  it  two  days/  and  our  captain  thought 
his  ship  in  so  great  danger,  that  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  con- 
fessed himself  to  a  capuchin  who  was  on  board  with  us.  But  at 
last,  taking  the  advantage  of  a  side-wind,  we  were  driven  back  in 
a  few  hours  time  as  fiir  as  Monaco.  Lucan  has  given  us  a  de- 
Bcription  of  the  harbour  that  we  found  so  very  welcome  to  us, 
liter  the  great  danger  we  had  escaped. 

*11iit  sUwm  is  alluded  to  in  the  "Divine  Odo/'  Vol.  1.  p  208.-^. 
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Quique  sub  Hercaleo  sacratus  nomine  portm 
Urgct  rupe  cav&  pelagus :  non  Corns  in  illnm 
Jus  habet  aut  Zeph3rru8 :  Solus  sua  littora  turbat 

Circius,  ct  tuUL  prohibct  statione  Monsci.  Lib.  1. 

• 

The  winding  rocks  a  spacious  harbour  frame. 
That  from  the  great  Alcides  takes  its  name : 
Fenc*d  to  the  wcst^  and  to  the  north  it  lies ; 
But  when  the  winds  in  southern  quarters  rise, 
Ships^  from  their  anchors  torn,  become  their  sport. 
And  sudden  tempests  rage  within  the  port 

On  tbe  promontory  where  the  town  of  Monaco  now  stands 
was  formerly  the  temple  of  Hercules  Monsacus,  which  still  gives 
the  name  to  this  small  principality. 

Aggcribns  socer  Alpinis  atque  arcc  Mon»ci 

Descendcns. Vi»Q.  JEx.  6. 

There  are  but  three  towns  in  the  dominions  of  the  prince  of 
Monaco.  The  chief  of  them  is  situate  on  a  rock  which  runs  out 
into  the  sea,  and  is  well  fortified  by  nature.*  It  was  formerly 
under  the  protection  of  the  Spaniard, — but  not  many  years 
since  drove  out  the  Spanish  garrison,  and  received  a  French 
one,  which  consists  at  present  of  five  hundred  men,  paid  and 
officered  by  the  French  king.  The  officer  who  showed  me  the 
palace  told  me,  with  a  great  deal  of  gravity,  that  his  master 
and  the  king  of  France,  amidst  all  the  confusions  of  Europe,  had 
ever  been  good  friends  and  allies.  The  palace  has  handsome 
apartments,  that  arc  many  of  them  hung  with  pictures  of  the 

*  The  proverb  says — 

Bon  Monaco  sopra  nno  Bcoglio, 
Kon  semino  e  non  raccoglio, 
£  pur  mangiar  voglio. 

Addison's  description  would  answer  very  well  for  our  own  days,  ex- 
cept that  the  palace  is  still  more  dilapidated,  the  fortifications  which  were 
built  at  the  expense  of  Louis  XIV,  occu|ned  by  a  Sardinian,  instead  of  a 
Swiss  garrison,  and  the  Prince  himself  a  resident  of  Paris  instead  of  Rome. 
In  1848  Monaco  was  united  by  a  decree  of  Charles  Albert  to  Sardinia.— CL 
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reigning  beauties  in  the  court  of  France.  But  the  best  of  the 
furniture  was  at  Borne,  where  the  prince  of  Monaco  resided  at 
that  time  ambassador.  We  here  took  a  little  boat  to  creep  along 
the  sea-shore  as  &r  as  Genoa ;  but  at  Savona,  finding  the  sea  too 
rough,  we  were  forced  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  by  land,  over 
very  rugged  mountains  and  precipices :  for  this  road  is  much 
*    more  difficult  than  that  over  mount  Cennis. 

The  Oenoese  are  esteemed  extremely  cunning,  industrious, 
and  inured  to  hardship  above  the  rest  of  the  Italians ;  which  was 
likewise  the  character  of  the  old  Ligurians.  And  indeed  it  is  no 
wonder,  while  the  barrenness  of  their  country  continues,  that  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  do  not  change :  since  there  is  nothing 
makes  men  sharper,  and  sets  their  hands  and  wits  more  at  work 
than  want  The  Italian  proverb  says  of  the  Genoese,  that  they 
have  a  sea  without  fish,  land  without  trees,  and  men  without 
fiiith/  The  character  the  Latin  poets  have  given  of  them  is  not 
much  different. 

AMuetamque  malo  Lignrem.  Vug.  Georg.  2 
Tlie  hard  Lignrians,  a  lahorious  kind 

Perniz  Lignr.  Sil.  It.  eL  8. 

Fallacet  Ligares.  Avs.  Eid.  12.  . 

Apenninicole  bellator  filius  Auoi 

Hand  Ligurum  eztremus,  dam  fall  ere  fata  sinebant  JEs,  11. 

Yet  like  a  true  Ligpirian,  born  to  cheat, 
(At  least  whilst  fortune  favour'd  his  deceit) 

Vane  lignr,  firostraque  animis  elate  superbis, 
Neqoicquam  patriaa  tent&sti  Inbricns  artes.  Id. 

Vain  fool  and  coward,  cries  the  lofty  maid, 
Caught  in  the  train  which  thou  thyself  hast  laid. 

*  Hie  Tosoan  proverb  says  of  Genoa — ^Mare  senza  pesci,  montagne  senza 
alberiy  uomini  senza  fede,  e  donne  senza  vergogna ;  and  Dante — 

Ahi  OenoTcel,  nomini  dlTerei 

lyogaA  oostame,  e  pieni  d*ognl  magagns 

Pcfieh^  non  siete  vol  del  mondo  tpenL— In£  88.— O. 
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Oq  others  practise  thy  Ligurian  arts ; 

Thin  stratagems,  and  tricks  of  little  hearts 

Are  lost  on  me ;  nor  shalt  ihou  safe  retire, 

With  vaunting  lies  to  thy  fallacious  sire.         Detdbt. 

There  are  a  great  many  beautiful  palaces  standing  along  the 
seashore  on  both  sides  of  Genoa,  which  make  the  town  appear 
much  longer  than  it  is,  to  those  that  sail  by  it.  The  city  *  itself 
makes  the  noblest  show  of  any  in  the  world.  The  houses  are 
most  of  them  painted  on  the  outside ;  so  that  they  look  extremely 
gay  and  lively,  besides  that  they  are  esteemed  the  highest  in  Eu- 
rope, and  stand  very  thick  together.  The  New-street  is  a  double 
range  of  palaces  from  one  end  to  the  other,  built  with  an  excellent 
fancy,  and  fit  for  the  greatest  princes  to  inhabit.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  reconciled  to  their  manner  of  painting  several  of  the  Ge- 
noese houses.  Figures,  perspectives,  or  pieces  of  history,  are 
certainly  very  ornamental,  as  they  are  drawn  on  many  of  the  walls, 
that  would  otherwise  look  too  naked  and  uniform  without  them: 
but  instead  of  these,  one  often  sees  the  front  of  a  palace  covered 
with  painted  pillars  of  dififerent  orders.  If  these  were  so  many 
true  columns  of  marble,  set  in  their  proper  architecture,  they 
would  certainly  very  much  adorn  the  places  where  they  stand,  bat 
as  they  are  now,  they  only  show  us  that  there  is  something  want- 
ing, and  that  the  palace,  which  w^ithout  these  counterfeit  pillars 
would  be  beautiful  in  its  kind,  might  have  been  more  perfect  by 
the  addition  of  such  as  are  real.  The  front  of  the  Yilla  Imperi- 
ale,  at  a  mile  distance  from  Genoa,  without  any  thing  of  this  paint 
upon  it,  consists  of  a  Doric  and  Corinthian  row  of  pillars,  and  is 
much  the  handsomest  of  any  I  saw  there.  The  Duke  of  Doria's 
palace  has  the  best  outside  of  any  in  Grenoa,  as  that  of  Durauo  is 
the  best  furnished  within.     There  is  one  room  in  the  first,  that  is 

^  The  lover  of  fine  descriptions  should  read  Arnold's  description  of  Ge- 
noa in  the  fourth  lect  of  his  Lect  on  Modern  History. — G. 
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bong  with  tapestry,  in  which  are  wrought  the  figures  of  the  great 
persoDA  that  the  family  has  produced;  ^as  perhaps  there  is  no 
house  in  Europe,  that  can  shew  a  longer  line  of  heroes,  that  have 
still  acted  for  the  good  of  their  country.     Andrew  Doria  has  a 
statue  erected  to  him  at  the  entrance  of  the  Doge*s  palace,  with 
the  glorious  title  of  Deliverer  of  the  Common-wealth  ;  and  one  of 
his  £unily  another,  that  calls  him  its  Preserver.     In  the  Dogc^s 
palace,  arc  the  rooms,  where  the  great  and  little  council,  with  the 
two  colleges,  held  their  assemhlies ;  but  as  the  state  of  Genoa  is 
▼ery  poor,  though  several  of  its  members  are  extremely  rich,  so 
one  may  observe  infinitely  more  splendor  and  magnificence  in  par- 
ticular persons'  houses,  than  in  those  that  belong  to  the  public. 
But  we  find  in  most  of  the  states  of  Europe,  that  the  people  show 
the  greatest  marks  of  poverty,  *  where  the  governors  live  in  the 
greatest  magnificence.     The  churches  arc  very  fine,  particularly 
that  of  the  Annunciation,  which  looks  wonderfully  beautiful  on 
the  inside,  all  but  one  comer  of  it  being  covered  with  statues, 
gilding,  and  paint.     A  man.  would  expect,  in  so  very  ancient  a 
town  of  Italy,  to  find  some  considerable  antiquities ;  but  all  they 
have  to  show  of  this  nature  is  an  old  rostrum  of  a  llomau  ship, ' 
that  stands  over  the  door  of  their  arsenal     It  is  not  above  a  foot 
long,  and  perhaps  would  never  have  been  thought  the  beak  of  a 
ship,  had  not  it  been  found  in  so  probable  a  place  as  the  haven. 
It  is  all  of  iron,  fashioned  at  the  end  like  a  boar's  head ;  as  I 
have  seen  it  represented  on  medals,  and  on  the  columna  rostrata 
in  Rome.     I  saw  at  Genoa  Siguier  Micconi's  famous  collection 
of  shells,  which,  as  Father  Buonaui  the  jesuite  has  since  told 
me,  is  one  of  the  best  in  Italy.     I  know  nothing  more  rcmarka- 

I  Privatnf  lUis  censoB  ent  brevU 
Commune  magnum.  Uos.  Carm.  Lib.  11,  carm.  zr.— Q. 

*  This  rostrum  is  still  shown  in  the  land  araenal,  and  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  belonged  to  a  Carthaginian  ship.    Both  suppositions  are  equal- 
ly eonjectaral,  bat  it  is  doubtless  a  genuine  fragment  of  antiquity. — G. 
VOL.  If. — 7 
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blc,  in  the  government  of  Genoa,  than  the  bank  of  St.  George,' 
made  up  of  such  branches  of  the  revenues,  as  have  been  set  apart, 
and  appropriated  to  the  discharging  of  several  sums,  that  have 
been  borrowed  from  private  persons,  during  the  exigencies  of  the 
commonwealth.  Whatever  inconveniences  the  state  has  laboured 
under,  they  have  never  entertained  a  thought  of  violating  the 
public  credit,  or  of  alienating  any  part  of  these  revenues  to  other 
uses,  than  to  what  they  have  been  thus  assigned.  The  adminis- 
tration of  this  bank  is  for  life,  and  partly  in  the  hands  of  the  chief 
citizens,  which  gives  them  a  great  authority  in  the  state,  and  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  common  people.  This  bank  is  gener- 
ally thought  the  greatest  load  on  the  Genoese,  and  the  managers 
of  it  have  been  represented  as  a  second  kind  of  senate,  that  break 
the  uniformity  of  government,  and  destroy,  in  some  measure,  the 
fundamental  constitution  of  the  state.  It  is  however  very  cer- 
tain, that  the  people  reap  no  small  advantages  from  it,  as  it  dis- 
tributes the  power  among  more  particular  members  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  gives  the  commons  a  figure :  so  that  it  is  no  small  check 
upon  the  aristocracy,  and  may  be  one  reason,  why  the  Genoese 


^  The  bank  of  St  George  was  fonndcKl  in  134G,  while  the  repablio 
engaged  in  a  troublesome  war  with  the  exiled  nobles,  who  had  fortified 
Monaco,  and  held  the  whole  territory  in  constant  alarm.  To  provide  the 
means  of  reducing  them,  the  government  borrowed  large  sums  of  the  mer- 
chants, pledging  the  revenues  of  the  state  as  security.  Upon  this  basis 
grew  up  a  mixed  institution,  between  a  bank  of  deposit^  and  a  trading 
company;  in  which  widows,  orphans,  and  charitable  inatitations  placed 
their  money  with  implicit  confidence,  and  which  administered  throqgh  a 
board  of  eight  directors,  the  colonies  of  CafFo,  the  ports  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  island  of  Corsica.  Spain  and  other  states  were  among  its  debton 
Its  income  was  over  ten  millions  of  French  livres.  Allien  Genoa  was  mu- 
ted to  the  French  Empire  the  bank  of  St  George  was  abolished,  and  its 
obligations,  amounting  to  8,400,000  Genoese  livre^  assumed  by  Franee. 
It  was  restored  again  in  1815,  when  Genoa  was  transferred  to  Sardinia  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  prompt  imitator  of  every  precedent  for  treats 
|ng  men  and  states  like  make-weights  in  the  distribution  of  territory.  0. 
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BeDate  carries  it  with  greater  moderation  towards  their  subjects 
than  the  Venetian. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  republic  of  Genoa,  if  she  had 
followed  the  example  of  her  sister  of  Venice,  in  not  permitting 
her  nobles  to  make  any  purchase  of  lands  or  houses  in  the  domin- 
ions of  a  foreign  prince.  For  at  present  the  greatest  among  tho 
Genoese,  are  in  part  subjects  to  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  by  reason 
of  their  estates  that  lie  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Spaniards 
tax  them  very  high  upon  occasion,  and  are  so  sensible  of  the  ad- 
Tantage  this  gives  them  over  the  republic,  that  they  will  not  suf- 
fer a  Neapolitan  to  buy  the  lands  of  a  Genoese,  who  must  find  a 
purchaser  among  his  own  countrymen,  if  he  has  a  mind  to  selL 
For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  great  sums  of  money 
which  the  Spaniard  owes  the  Genoese,  they  are  under  the  neces- 
sity, at  present,  of  being  in  the  interest  of  the  French,  and  would 
probably  continue  so,  though  all  tho  other  states  of  Italy  entered 
into  a  league  against  them.  Genoa  is  not  yet  secure  from  a  bom- 
bardment, though  it  is  not  so  exposed  as  formerly ;  for,  since  the 
insult  of  tho  French,  they  have  built  a  mole,  with  some  little 
ports,  and  have  provided  themselves  with  long  guns  and  mortars. 
It  is  easy  for  those  that  are  strong  at  sea  to  bring  them  to  what 
terms  they  please,'  for  having  but  very  little  arable  land,  they 
are  forced  to  fetch  all  their  com  from  Naples,  Sicily,  and  other 
foreign  countries ;  except  what  comes  to  them  from  Lombardy, 
which  probably  goes  another  way,  whilst  it  furnishes  two  great  ar- 
mies with  provisions.  Their  fleet  that  formerly  gained  so  many 
victories  over  the  Saracens,  Pisans,  Venetians,  Turks  and  Span- 
iards, that  made  them  masters  of  Crete,  Sardinia,  Majorca,  Minor- 

*T1ie  liege  of  Genoa  in  1799,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  modern 
lijgtory — ^Arnold  makea  it,  in  hie  fourth  lecture,  the  occasion  of  some  very 
important  remarkfl  concerning  the  laws  of  war,  and  Botta  has  described  it 
with  all  that  graphic  power  for  which  Italian  historians  are  so  much  dit- 
tingnished,  in  tlie  19th  book  of  liis  history  of  Italy. — G. 
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ca,  Ncgrepont,  Lesbos,  Malta,  that  settled  them  in  Scio,  Smyrna, 
Achaia,  Theodosia,  and  several  towns  on  the  eastern  confines  of 
Europe,  is  now  reduced  to  six  gallies.  When  they  had  made  an 
addition  of  but  four  new  ones,  the  king  of  France  sent  his  orders 
to  suppress  them,  telling  the  republic  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
knew  very  well  how  many  they  had  occasion  for.  This  little  fleet 
serves  only  to  fetch  them  wine  and  com,  and  to  give  their  ladies 
an  airing  in  the  summer- season.  The  republic  of  Genoa  has  a 
crown  and  sceptre  for  its  Doge,  by  reason  of  their  oonqaest  of 
Corsica,  where  there  was  formerly  a  Saracen  king.  This  indeed 
gives  their  ambassadors  a  more  honourable  reception  at  some 
courts,  but,  at  the  same  time,  may  teach  their  people  to  have  a 
mean  notion  of  their  own  form  of  government,  and  is  a  tacit  ac- 
knowledgment that  monarchy  is  the  more  honourable.  The  old 
Komans,  on  the  contrary,  made  use  of  a  very  barbarous  kind  of 
politics  to  inspire  their  people  with  a  contempt  of  kings,  whom 
they  treated  with  infamy,  and  dragged  at  the  wheels  of  their  tri- 
umphal chariots. 

PAVIA,  MILAN,  &c. 

From  Genoa  we  took  chaise  for  Milan,  and  by  the  way  stopped 
at  Pavia,  that  was  once  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom,  but  is  at 
present  a  poor  town.  We  here  saw  the  convent  of  Austin  monks, 
who  about  three  years  ago  pretended  to  have  found  out  the  body 
of  the  saint,  that  gives  the  name  to  their  order.'     King  Loit- 

'  The  church  of  St  Pietro  in  Ccolo  Aureo,  which  has  since  been  de- 
stroyed. Addison  says  nothing  of  the  monument  of  St  Augustine,  classed 
by  Cicognara  among  the  '  most  magnificent  works'  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  which  was  removed  to  the  cathedral  after  the  destruction  of  the 
church ;  and  what  is  more  strange,  while  he  finds  time  to  copy  the  long 
inscription  from  the  monument  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  he  forgets^  all  scholar 
as  he  is,  that  the  same  edifice  holds  the  ashes  of  Boethiua. 

We  cannot  help  regretting  that  he  did  not  follow  up  this  tnlject  of 
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pnmd,  whose  ashes  are  in  the  same  church,  brought  hither  the 
corpse,  and  was  very  industrious  to  conceal  it,  lest  it  might  be 
abused  by  the  barbarous  nations,  which  at  that  time  ravaged  Ita- 
ly. One  would  therefore  rather  wonder  that  it  has  not  been  found 
out  much  earlier,  than  that  it  is  discovered  at  last.  The  fathers 
however  do  not  yet  find  their  account  in  the  discovery  they  have 
made;  for  there  are  canons  regular,  who  have  half  the  same 
church  in  their  hands,  that  will  by  no  means  allow  it  to  be  the 
body  of  the  saint,  nor  is  it  yet  recognized  by  the  Pope.  The 
monks  say  for  themselves,  that  the  very  name  was  written  on  the 
urn  where  the  ashes  lay,  and  that  in  an  old  record  of  the  convent, 
they  are  said  to  have  been  interred  between  the  very  wall  and  the 

relics,  which  would  have  afforded  such  a  fine  occasion  for  the  display  of 
his  peculiar  wit    Early  in  the  same  century,  a  great  number  of  bones  of 
martyrs  had  b^n  discovered  in  Sardinia,  and  a  learned  historian  of  Pia- 
cenza  boasts  that  between  1648  and  1646,  his  native  city  had  been  enriched 
by  not  one  alone,  but  twenty  of  those  holy  bodies — ventUi  pernostra  buona 
vtniura  qvan  in  un  nudetimo  tempo,  a  proteggcr  ancK  east  quota  cittd 
(Campi  Stor.  EccL  di  Piacenza  Tom.  1,  Lib.  vi.  anno  725) — A  zeal  -which 
reminds  us  of  Theodorio  of  Metz,  who  in  the  ninth  century,  as  the  old 
chronicle  tells^  corpora  et  pignora  multa  sanctorum  de  diversU  Italia  locis 
^mocumque  modo  potuit  coUegit,    This  discovery  of  the  Augustinians  gave 
rise  to  long  and  bitter  discussions  which  continued  many  years  after  Addi- 
son's death.    A  large  collection  of  them  was  published  in  Venice,  in  1729. 
Fontanini  was  among  the  advocates  of  the  authenticity  of  the  body — and 
Moimtori  found  time  in  the  midst  of  his  innumerable  researches,  to  write  an 
assay  in  1728^  with  the  title,  Motivi  di  credere  tuttavia  cucoao  e  non  iscoperto  in 
Pavia  ndt  Anno M.DCXCV,  U  taero  corpo  di  Santo  Agustino  Dottore  delta 
dkie»a.    The  learned  names  of  Baronius,  Tillemont,  and  Montfaucon  are 
found  on  the  same  side  with  Muratorl    Historians  acknowledge,  I  believe, 
that  when  the  African  Bishops  took  refuge  in  Sardinia  (500,  a.d.)  tlicy 
carried  the  bones  of  St  Augustine  with  them.    It  is  said,  too,  that  in  721 
Laitprand  transported  them  to  Pavia:  which  by  no  means  seems  improb- 
able, when  we  recall  the  account  which  is  given  by  Anastasius,  of  Astolphus, 
one  of  Loitprand*s  successors — multa  corpora  Manetorwn,  effodient  eorum 
eimiieria,  ad  magnum  anima  tua  detrimentum  abttulit.     The  rest  is  still 
matter  f^  g™v«  dispute,  and  the  worthy  fathers  never  reaped  the  full 
Kward  of  what  Gibbon  sarcastically  calls,  their  useful  discovery. — G. 
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altar  where  they  were  taken  np.  They  haye  already  too,  as  the 
monks  told  us,  begun  to  justify  themselves  by  miracles.  At  the 
comer  of  one  of  the  cloisters  of  this  convent  are  buried  the  duke 
of  Su£folk,  and  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  were  both  killed  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Pavia.  Their  monument  was  erected  to  them 
by  one  Charles  Parker,  an  ecclesiastic,  as  I  learned  from  the  in- 
scription, which  I  cannot  omit  transcribing,  since  I  have  not  seen 
it  printed. 

Capto  a  Milite  Cffisareo  FranciBCO  L  Gallorum  Rege  in  agro  Papiensi 
Anno  1625.  28.  Feb.  inter  alioa  proceres,  qui  ex  snis  in  pnelio  occiai  aunt; 
occubuerunt  duo  illustrissimi  principea,  Franciscua  Dux  Ix>thAriiigi«^  et 
Richardus  de  la  Poole  Anglua  Dux  Suffolcis  a  Rege  Tyranno  Hen.  VUL 
pulsus  regno.  Quorum  corpora  hoc  in'coenobio  et  ambitu  per  annos  67, 
sine  honore  tumulat^i  sunt  Tandem  Carolus  Parker  4  Morley,  Richardi 
proximuB  coneanguineus.  Regno  Anglin  a  Reginft  Elizabetha  ob  Catboli- 
cam  fidcm  ejectua,  bencficcntia  tamen  Philippi  Regis  Cath.  Hiapanimrom 
Monarchfl)  Invictissimi  in  Statu  Mediolancnsi  sustentatus,  hoe  qualeeunque 
monumentum,  pro  renim  suarum  tenuitate,  charissimo  propinqno  et  illus- 
trissimis  principibus  posuit  6.  Sept  1582.  et  post  suum  exilium  28.  majors 
ct  hoDorificcntiora  commendans  Lotharingieis.    Viator  precare  Quietem. 

This  pretended  duke  of  Suffolk  was  Sir  Richard  de  la  Poole, 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Henry 
the  eighth.  In  his  banishment  he  took  upon  him  the  title  of  duke 
of  Suffolk,  which  had  been  sunk  in  the  family  ever  since  the  at- 
tainder of  the  great  duke  of  Suffolk  under  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
sixth.  He  fought  very  bravely  in  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  was 
magnificently  interred  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who,  thoii|^  an 
enemy,  assisted  at  his  funeral  in  mourning. 

Parker  himself  is  buried  in  the  same  place  with  the  foUowing 
inscription : 

D.  O.  M. 

Carole  Parchero  a  Morley  Anglo  ex  illuetrissimft  clarisaimA  atirpe.  Qm 
Episcopus  DeSi  ob  fidem  Catholicam  actus  in  Exilium  An.  xxxi.  peregrin*' 
tns  ab  Invictiss.  PhlL  Rege  Hispan.  honestiaaimia  pietatia  et  oonstaatw 
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pnemiis  ornatus  moritiir  Anno  a  parta  Virginia,  M.  D.  C.  xl  Men.  Sep- 
teznbriik 

In  Pavia  is  an  university  of  seven  colleges,  one  of  them  called 
the  college  of  Borrom^e,  very  large,  and  neatly  built  There  is 
also  a  statue  in  brass  of  Marcus  Antoninus  on  horseback,  which 
the  people  of  the  place  call  Charles  the  fifth,  and  some  learned 
men  Constantine  the  Great.* 

Pavia  is  the  Ticinum  of  the  ancients,  which  took  its  name  from 
the  river  Ticinus  which  runs  by  it,  and  is  now  called  the  Tesiu. 
This  river  falls  into  the  Po,  and  is  excessively  rapid.  The  bishop 
of  Salisbury  says,  that  he  ran  down  with  the  stream  thirty  miles 
in  an  hour,  by  the  help  of  but  one  rower.  I  do  not  know  there- 
fore why  Silius  Italicus  has  represented  it  as  so  very  gentle  and 
still  a  river,  in  the  beautiful  description  he  has  given  us  of  it 

Cieruleas  Ticinus  aquas  et  stagna  vadoso 

Perspievus  servat,  turban  nescia^  fundo, 

Ac  nitidam  viridi  lentd  trahit  amnc  liquorem ; 

Viz  credas  labi,  ripis  tarn  mitis  opacis 

Argutos  inter  (volucrum  eortamina)  cant  us 

Somniferam  ducit  lucenti  gurgite  lympham.        Lib.  4. 

Smooth  and  untroubled  the  Ticinus  flows, 

And  through  the  crystal  stream  the  shiuint^  bottom  shows: 

Scarce  can  the  sight  discover  if  it  moves ; 

So  wond'rous  slow  amidst  the  shady  grovc:*, 

And  tuneful  birds  that  warble  on  its  sides, 

Within  its  gloomy  banks  the  limpid  liquor  glides. 

A  poet  of  another  nation  would  not  have  dwelt  so  long  upon 

'  This  is  another  curious  subject,  which  Addison  might  have  made  a 
good  deal  d,  particularly  if  he  had  read  the  story  in  the  old  notiiia  urbis : 
where,  among  other  things,  we  are  told  that  the  statue  ot  Marcus  Aureliua 
ia  not  Constantine,  but  a  strange  man,  who,  for  liberating  Rome  from  u 
dangerous  siege,  by  seizing,  with  the  guidance  of  an  owl,  the  king  of 
the  besieging  army,  was  rewarded,  at  his  own  request,  with  thirty  thou- 
tand  sesterecs  and  a  bronze  horse,  which  he  immediately  mounted,  and 
•its  there  to  this  day,  with  his  arm  stretched  out  just  as  when  he  seized 
the  king,  and  the  owl  perched  between  the  horse's  ears. — G. 
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the  clearness  and  transparency  of  the  Btream/  but  iu  Italy  one 
seldom  sees  a  river  that  is  extremely  bright  and  limpid,  most  of 
them  falling  down  from  the  mountains  tJuU  make*^  their  waters 
very  troubled  and  muddy,  whereas  the  Tesin  is  only  an  outlet  of 
that  vast  lake  which  the  Italians  now  call  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

I  saw  between  Pavia  and  Milan  the  convent  of  Carthusians, 
which  is  very  spacious  and  beautiful.  Their  church  is  extremely 
fine,  and  curiously  adorned,  but  of  a  Gothic  structure. 

I  could  not  stay  long  in  Milan  without  going  to  see  the  great 
church  that  I  had  heard  so  much  of,  but  was  never  more  deceived 
in  my  expectation  than  at  my  first  entering  :  for  the  front,  which 
was  all  I  had  seen  of  the  outside,  is  not  half  finished,'  and  the 
inside  is  so  smutted  with  dust,  and  the  smoke  of  lamps,  that 
neither  the  marble,  nor  the  silver,  nor  brass- works,  show  them- 
selves to  an  advantage.  This  vast  Gothic  pile  of  building  is  all 
of  marble,  except  the  roof,  which  would  have  been  of  the  same 
matter  with  the  rest,  had  not  its  weight  rendered  it  improper  for 
that  part  of  the  building.  But  for  the  reason  I  have  just  now 
mentioned,  the  outside  of  the  church  looks  much  whiter  and 
fresher  than  the  inside ;  for  where  the  marble  is  so  often  washed 
with  rains,  it  preserves  itself  more  beautiful  and  unsullied,  than 
in  those  parts  that  are  not  at  all  exposed  to  the  weather.     That 

'  A  beautiful  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  stady  of  the 
physical  aspect  of  a  country  may  be  applied  to  the  interpretation  ofj 
poetry. — G. 

'  Since  Addison's  time  the  front  has  been  made  Gothic,  the  central 
t4>wcr  and  spire  completed,  and  the  work  continued  at  intervals,  down  to 
our  own  days.  But  it  is  still  fnr  from  being  finished.  During  the  reign 
of  N'n[>oIeon,  three  millions  and  a  half  of  francs,  raised  from  the  sale  of  the 
lands  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  property  of  the  suppressed  convents,  were 
spent  npon  it — G. 

*  Jfountain*  that  make.  A  mountain  does  not  niake  a  river  tnmhUduxA 
wwldy^  but  the /a//  of  its  waters  from  the  mountain.  He  might  have  said^ 
"Most  of  them  falling  down  from  the  mountains,  and,  of  courte,  kammg 
tlieir  waters  very  troubled  and  muddy." 
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side  of  the  church,  indeed,  which  faces  the  Tramontane  wind,  is 
much  more  unsightly  than  the  rest,  by  reason  of  the  dust  and 
smoke  that  are  driven  against  it.  This  profusion  of  marble, 
though  astonishing  to  strangers,  is  not  very  wonderful  in  a  coun- 
try that  has  so  many  veins  of  it  within  its  bowels.  But  though 
the  stones  are  cheap,  the  working  of  them  is  very  expensive.  It 
is  generally  said  there  are  eleven  thousand  statutes  about  the 
church,  but  they  reckon  into  the  account  every  particular  figure 
in  the  history  pieces,  and  several  little  images  which  make  up  the 
equipage  of  those  that  are  larger.^  There  are,  indeed,  a  great 
multitude  of  such  as  are  bigger  than  the  life :  I  reckoned  above 
two  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  outside  of  the  church,  though  I 
only  told  three  sides  of  it ;  and  these  are  not  half  so  thick  set  as 
they  intend  them.  The  statues  are  all  of  marble,  and  generally 
well  cut ;  but  the  most  valuable  one  they  have  is  a  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, new-flead,  with  his  skin  hanging  over  his  shoulders :  it  is 
esteemed  worth  its  weight  in  gold :  they  have  inscribed  this 
Tcrse  on  the  pedestal,  to  shew  the  value  they  have  for  the  work- 
man. 

Non  me  Praxiteles  Bed  Marcos  finxit  AgratL 

Lest  at  the  sculptor  doubtfully  you  guess, 
*T1s  Marc  Agrati,  not  Praxiteles. 

There  is  just  before  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  a  little  subter- 
raneous chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Charles  Borromee,  where  I  saw 
his  body,  in  episcopal  robes,  lying  upon  the  altar  in  a  shrine  of 
rock-crystaL*  His  chapel  is  adorned  with  abundance  of  silver 
work :  he  was  but  two  and  twenty  years  old  when  he  was  chosen 

'There  are  8000  in  all,  besides  the  basso-relievos,  and  will  be  4500. — G. 

*  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  crytial  might  be  glata.  The  body  is 
iniich  deeay«d,  the  sunken  and  shrivelled  face  looking  out  from  amidst  the 
ridi  robes  and  ornaments,  with  a  frightful  condemnation  of  all  this  mock- 
ery.— G. 
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archbishop  of  Milan,  and  forty-six  at  his  death ;  but  made  so 
good  use  of  so  short  a  time,  by  his  works  of  charity  and  munifi* 
cence,  that  his  countrymen  bless  his  memory,  which  is  still  fresh 
among  them.     He  was  canonized  about  a  hundred  years  ago ; 
and,  indeed,  if  this  honour  were  due  to  any  man,  I  think  suck 
public-spirited  virtues  may  lay  a  juster  claim  to  it,  than  a  sour 
retreat  from  mankind,  a  fiery  zeal  against  Heterodoxies,  a  set  of 
chimerical  visions,  or  of  whimsical  penances,  which  arc  generally 
the  qualifications  of  Roman  saints.    Miracles,  indeed,  are  required 
of  all  who  aspire  to  this  dignity,  because  they  say  an  hypocrite 
may  imitate  a  saint  in  all  other  particulars,  and  these  they  attri- 
bute in  a  great  number  to  him  I  am  speaking  of.     His  merit,  and 
the  importunity  of  his  countrymen,  procured  his  canonisation 
before  the  ordinary  time;  for  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Roman 
church  not  to  allow  this  honour,  ordinarily,  *till  *  fifty  years  after 
the  death  of  the  person,  who  is  candidate  for  it ;  in  which  time  it 
may  be  supposed  that  all  his  contemporaries  will  be  worn  out, 
who  could    contradict  a  pretended   miracle,  or  remember  any 
infirmity  of  the  saint.     One  would  wonder  that  Roman  Catholics, 
who  are  for  this  kind  of  worship,  do  not  generally  address  them- 
selves to   the  holy  apostles,  who  have  a  more  unquestionable 
right  to  the  title  of  saints  than  those  of  a  modem  date,'  but 
these  arc  at  present  quite  out  of  fashion  in  Italy,  where  there  is 
scarce  a  great  town,  which  does  not  pay  its  devotions,  in  a  more 
particular  manner,  to  some  one  of  their  own  making.     This  ren- 
ders it  very  suspicious,  that  the  interests  of  particular  families, 

*  Fifty  fur  heatijication,  and  a  hundred  for  canonization — the  btato  not 
enjoying  the  full  privileges  of  saintship. — G. 

*  Addison  apparently  had  not  read  Boccacio,  who,  though  he  ridieolMi 
in  the  story  of  the  old  usurer,  the  abundance  of  the  Roman  catalogue, 
still  finds  an  eloquent  apology  for  the  invocation  of  sainta  in  the  tympalhy 
which  we  may  naturally  ask  from  those  who  had  once  to  straggle  with 
the  same  temptations  that  beset  us. — O. 
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religious  orders,  convents,  or  churches,  have  too  great  a  sway  in 
their  canonizations.  When  I  was  at  Milan  I  saw  a  book  newly 
published,  that  was  dedicated  to  the  present  head  of  the  Borro- 
mean  family,  and  entitled  *  A  Discourse  on  the  Humility  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  St.  Charles  Barromee.' 

The  great  church  of  Milan  has  two  noble  pulpits  of  brass, 
cmch  of  them  running  round  a  large  pillar  like  a  gallery,  and 
supported  by  huge  figures  of  the  same  metal.  The  history  of 
our  Saviour,  or  rather  of  the  blessed  virgin,  (for  it  begins  with 
hor  birth,  and  ends  with  her  coronation  in  heaven,  that  of  our 
SftTionr  coming  in  by  way  of  episode)  is  finely  cut  in  marble  by 
Andrew  Biffy.  This  church  is  very  rich  in  relics,  which  run  up 
as  high  as  Daniel,  Jonas,  and  Abraham.  Among  the  rest  they 
show  a  fragment  of  our  countryman  Becket,  as,  indeed,  there  are 
very  few  treasuries  of  relics  in  Italy  that  have  not  a  tooth  or  a 
bone  of  this  saint.  It  would  be  endless  to  count  up  the  riches 
of  silver,  gold,  and  precious  stones,  that  are  amass'd  together  in 
this  and  several  other  churches  of  Milan.  I  was  told,  that  in 
Milan  there  are  sixty  convents  of  women,  eighty  of  men,  and  two 
hundred  churches.  At  the  Celestines  is  a  picture  in  fresco  of 
the  marriage  of  Cana,  very  much  esteemed ;  but  the  painter, 
whether  designedly  or  not,  has  put  six  fingers  to  the  hand  of  one 
of  the  figures  :  they  show  the  gates  of  a  church  that  St.  Ambrose 
shut  against  the  emperor  Theodosius,  as  thinking  him  unfit  to 
Msiflt  at  divino  service,  ^till  he  had  done  some  extraordinary 
penanoe  for  his  barbarous  massacreing  the  inhabitants  of  Thessa- 
lonica.^  That  emperor  was,  however,  so  far  from  being  displeased 
with  the  behayiour  of  the  saint,  that  at  his  death  he  committed  to 
the  education  of  his  children.     Several  have  pipkcd  splinters 


'Hub  remarkable  icene  is  finely  described  1>y  Gibbon,  though  not 
witboat  a  certain  mixture  of  that  covert  eatirc  with  which  he  alwa3'B 
■peaks  of  religion.  Uow  little  did  Pascal  think  for  what  a  purpose  his 
inimitable  letters  might  one  day  be  used. — G. 
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of  wood  out  of  the  gates  for  relics.  There  is  a  little  chapel 
lately  re-edified,  where  the  same  saint  baptized  St.  Austin.  An 
inscription  upon  the  wall  of  it  says,  that  it  was  in  this  chapel  and 
on  this  occasion,  that  he  first  sung  his  7b  Deuniy  and  that  his 
great  convert  answered  him  verse  by  verse.  In  one  of  the 
churches  I  saw  a  pulpit  and  confessional,  very  finely  inlaid  with 
iapiS'lazuliy  and  several  kinds  of  marble,  by  a  father  of  the  con- 
vent. It  is  very  lucky  for  a  religious,  who  has  so  much  time  on 
his  hands,  to  be  able  to  amuse  himself  with  works  of  this  nature ; 
and  one  often  finds  particular  members  of  convents,  who  have 
excellent  mechanical  geniuses,  and  divert  themselves,  at  leisure 
hours,  with  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  gardening,  and 
several  kinds  of  handicrafts.  Since  I  have  mentioned  confes- 
sionals, I  shall  set  down  here  some  inscriptions  that  I  have  seen 
over  them  in  Eomancatholic  countries,  which  are  all  texts  of 
•scripture,  and  regard  either  the  penitent  or  the  father.  Abi, 
Ostcndc  Te  ad  Saccrdotein — Nc  taccat  pupilla  oculi  tui — I  bo 
ad  patrem  mcum  et  dicaniy  Pater  pcccavi — Soluta  erunt  in 
Cadis — Redi  Anima  mca  in  Requiem  tuam — Vade,  et  m 
deinceps  pecca — Qui  vos  audit,  me  audit — Veniie  ad  me 
omjics  qui  fatigati  estis  et  onerati — Carripi^t  me  Justus  in 
misei'icordid —  Vide  si  via  i?iiquitatis  in  we  estj  et  deduc  me 
in  vid  {Sterna — Ut  aiulirct  gemitus  compeditorum,  I  saw 
the  Ambrosian  library,  where,  to  show  the  Italian  genius,*  they 

'  Tho  expression  is  cqiiivocaL  Pictures  and  statues  are  the  natural 
ornaments  of  a  library,  and  no  real  scholar  ever  complained  of  having  a 
fresco  or  a  fine  figure  to  rest  his  eyes  upon  in  the  intervals  of  labor.  Had 
Addison  remained  long  enough  in  Italy,  he  would  have  seen  how  essential 
II  rt  is  to  the  free  play  of  the  Italian  mind.  This  notice  of  the  Ambrosian 
VA  very  hasty  for  so  iin2>ortant  an  institution,  tho  earliest  public  library  in 
]Curopo,  rich  in  manuscripts  and  printed  works,  containing  the  palimpsest 
from  which  Mai  drew  the  Republic  of  Cicero,  that  curious  record  of  Pe- 
trarch's industry,  the  manuscript  of  Virgil,  original  drawings  of  Michad 
Angelo,  und  the  cartoon  of  the  scliool  of  Athens,  with  oUier  treosnret  of 
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haTC  spent  more  money  on  pictures  than  on  books.  Among  the 
heads  of  several  learned  men  I  met  with  no  Englishman^  except 
Bishop  Fisher,  whom  Henry  the  eighth  put  to  death  for  not 
owning  his  supremacy.  Books  are,  indeed,  the  least  part  of  the 
furniture  that  one  ordinarily  goes  to  see  in  an  Italian  library, 
which  they  generally  set  off  with  pictures,  statues,  and  other 
ornaments,  where  they  can  afford  them,  after  the  example  of  the 
old  Greeks  and  Romans. 


Plena  omnia  gypso 


Chrysippi  inrenias :  nam  perfectissimas  honim 

Si  qatB  Aristotelem  eimilem  vel  Pittacon  emit, 

£t  jubet  archetypos  pluteum  servare  Clean thaa.       Jut.  Sat.  2. 

Chrysippos*  statue  decks  thy  library. 

Who  makes  his  study  finest  is  most  read ; 

The  dolt,  that  with  an  Ari8totIe*8  head 

Carv'd  to  the  life,  has  once  adorn'd  his  shelf, 

Strait  sets  up  for  a  Stag^'rite  himsell  Tatk. 

In  an  apartment  behind  the  library  are  several  rarities  often 
described  by  travellers,  as  Brugeal's  elements,  a  head  of  Titian 
by  his  own  hand,  a  manuscript  in  Latin  of  Josephus,  which  the 
bishop  of  Salisbury  says  was  written  about  the  age  of  Theodo- 
BIOS,  and  another  of  Leonardus  Yincius,  which  King  James  the 
first  could  not  procure,  though  he  proffered  for  it  three  thousand 
Spanish  pistoles.  It  consists  of  designings  in  mechanism  and 
engineering:  I  was  shown  in  it  a  sketch  of  bombs  and  mortars, 
as  they  arc  now  used.  Canon  Settala's  cabinet  is  always  shown 
lo  a  stranger  among  the  curiosities  of  Milan,  which  I  shall  not  be 
particular  upon,  the  printed  account  of  it  being  common  enough. 

art  and  literature.  The  Josephus  which  he  mentions  is  on  papyrus :  the 
maDoscripts  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  formed  twelve  volumes.  During  the 
reign  of  Xafwleon  they  were  carried  to  Paris,  where  eleven  still  remain  in 
the  library  of  the  Institute ;  one  only  having  been  returned  to  the  Am- 
broaiaiL  A  few  months  earlier  Addison  would  have  found  Muratori 
■BMWg  the  librarian!,  laying  the  foundation  of  his  great  collection. — G. 
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Among  its  natural  curiosities  I  took  particular  notice  of  a  piece 
of  crystal,  that  enclosed  a  couple  of  drops,  which  looked  like 
water  when  they  were  shaken,  though,  perhaps,  they  are  nothing 
but  bubbles  of  air.  It  is  such  a  rarity  as  this  that  I  saw  at 
Yendome  in  France,  which  they  there  pretend  is  a  tear  that  our 
Saviour  shed  over  Lazarus,  and  was  gathered  up  by  an  angel, 
who  put  it  in  a  little  crystal  vial,  and  made  a  present  of  it  to 
Mary  Magdalene.  The  famous  Pere  Mabillon  is  now  engaged 
in  the  vindication  of  this  tear,  which  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Yendome,  would  have  suppressed,  as  a  false 
and  ridiculous  relic,  in  a  book  that  he  has  dedicated  to  his  dio- 
cesan, the  bishop  of  Blois.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  a  Benedictin 
convent,'  which  raises  a  considerable  revenue  out  of  the  devotion 
that  is  paid  to  it,  and  has  now  retained  the  most  learned  father 
of  their  order  to  write  in  its  defence. 

It  was  such  a  curiosity  as  this  I  have  mentioned,  that  Clau- 
dian  has  celebrated  in  about  half  a  score  epigrams. 

Solibus  indomitum  glacies  Alpina  rigorem 

Sumebat,  nimio  jam  precioaa  gelu. 
Kec  potuit  toto  mentiri  corpore  gemmam, 

Sed  medio  mansit  proditor  orbe  latex : 
Auctus  honor ;  liquidi  crescunt  miracula  sazi, 

£t  conservatsa  plus  mcruistis  aqufe. 

Deep  in  the  snowy  Alps  a  lump  of  ice 
By  frosts  was  harden'd  to  a  mighty  price ; 
Proof  to  the  sun,  it  now  securely  lies^ 
And  the  warm  dog-star's  hottest  rage  defies: 
Yet  still  unripen'd  in  the  dewy  mines. 
Within  the  ball  a  trembling  water  shines, 
That  through  the  crystal  darts  its  spurious  rays, 
And  the  proud  stone's  original  betrays ; 

'  Literature  unquestionably  owes  much  to  the  Benedictines :  but  one 
is  almost  tempted  to  forget  the  obligation,  when  we  think  tliey  eoald 
employ  the  learning  of  such  a  man  as  Mabillon  upon  a  thing  so  ridieiiknia 
in  itself  and  so  useless  even  if  it  had  been  true.-~G. 
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But  common  drops,  when  thus  with  cn'stal  mixt, 
Are  yalued  more,  than  if  in.  rubies  fixt 

Ab  I  walked  through  one  of  the  streets  of  Milan,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  read  the  following  inscription,  cencerning  a  barber  that 
had  conspired  with  the  commissary  of  health  and  others  to  poison 
his  fellow-citizens.  There  is  a  void  space  where  his  house  stood, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  pillar,  superscribed  Colomia  Infame.^ 
The  story  is  told  in  handsome  Latin,  which  I  shall  set  down,  as 
haying  never  seen  it  transcribed. 

Hie,  nbi  h«c  Area  patens  est 

Surgebat  olim  Tonstrina 

Jo'  Jacobi  Morse : 
Qui  fisctA  cum  Gulielmo  Platea  publ  Sanit  Gommissario 

£t  cnm  aliis  Conspiratione, 

Dum  pestis  atrox  ssBviret, 

Lethiferis  nnguentis  hue  et  illuc  aspersis 

Plnres  ad  diram  mortem  eompulit. 
Hos  igitar  ambos,  hostes  patrin  judicatos, 

Exeelso  in  Plaustro 
Candenti  prins  yellieatos  foroipe 

Et  dexteri  molctatos  manu 
Rota  inlHngi 
Rotcque  intextos  post  boras  sex  jugulari, 

Combnri  deinde, 
Ac^  ne  quid  tarn  Scelestonim  hominum  reliqui  sit, 
Pnblieatis  bonis 

*  From  the  manner  in  which  Addison  speaks  of  this,  he  would  seem  to 
baye  belieyed  the  story,  which,  though  told  in  handsome  Latin,  is  none 
the  less  a  striking  instance  of  popular  delusion.  During  the  plague  of 
1680,  there  was  a  general  persuasion  that  certain  persons  were  employed 
to  propagate  the  disease  by  means  of  ointments,  and  other  prepmrations. 
Mfiri  was  one  of  the  yictlms  of  this  error,  which  we  haye  seen  revived 
during  the  cholera  in  our  own  times ;  so  natural  is  it  to  attribute  great 
calamities  to  human  corruption.  The  column  has  since  been  destroyed. 
Manzoni,  who  had  already  treated  the  subject  at  some  length  in  the  "  Pro- 
mtimi  Sposi,"  has  since  written  a  separate  work  upon  it,  under  the  title 
•f  "La  Gdlomia  Infame,"  a  painful  but  instructive  record  of  human  weak- 
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Cineres  in  flumcn  projici 
Scnntus  juasit : 
Cujus  rei  memoria  leterDa  ut  sit, 
Hanc  (lomum,  Sccloris  oificinam, 

Solo  lequari, 
Ac  nnnquain  in  pofttcrum  refici, 
£t  erigi  Colli  mnaui, 
Qu®  Tocatur  Infamia, 
Idem  ordo  mandavit. 
Procul  hinc  procul  ergo 

Boni  Gives, 
Ne  Vos  Infelix  Infame  solum 

Ck>mmaculet  I 
M.  D.  C.  XXX.  KaL  Augusti.  , 

Pneside  Pub.  Sani talis  M.  Antonio  Montio  Senatore  R.  Justitin  Cap.  Jo. 

BaptisUL  Vicccomit. 

The  citadel  of  Milan  ^  is  thought  a  strong  fort  in  Italy,  and 
has  held  out  formerly  after  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of  the  duchy. 
The  governor  of  it  is  independent  on  the  governor  of  Milan ;  as 
the  Persians  used  to  make  the  rulers  of  provinces  and  fortresses 
of  different  conditions  and  interests,  to  prevent  conspiracies. 

At  two  miles  distance  from  Milan  there  stands  a  building, 
that  would  have  been  a  master-piece  in  its  kind,  had  the  archi- 
tect designed  it  for  an  artificial  echo.  We  discharged  a  pistol, 
and  had  the  sound  returned  upon  us  above  fifty-six  times,  though 
the  air  was  very  foggy.  The  first  repetitions  follow  one  another 
very  thick,  but  are  heard  more  distinctly  in  proportion  as  they 
decay.  There  are  two  parallel  walls  which  beat  the  sound  back 
on  each  other,  till  the  undulation  is  quite  worn  out,  like  the  sev- 
eral reverberations  of  the  same  image  from  two  opposite  looking- 
glasses.  Father  Kirchcr  has  taken  notice  of  this  particular  echo, 
as  Father  Bartolin  has  done  since  in  his  ingenious  discourse  on 
sounds.     The  state  of  Milan  is  like  a  vast  garden,  surrounded 

'  This  citadel  is  still  standing,  but  the  fortifications  were  destroyed  in 
1800  by  order  of  Napoleon.  Part  of  the  space  is  now  covered  by  the  Arena 
and  Piacra  d'ArmL  G. 
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bv  a  noble  mound-work  of  rocks  and  mountains :  indeed,  if  a  man 
contiiders  the  face  of  Italy  In  general,  one  would  think  that  na- 
ture had  laid  it  out  into  such  a  variety  of  states  and  governments 
as  one  finds  in  it.*  For  as  the  Alps  at  one  end,  and  the  long 
range  of  Appcnincs,  that  passes  through  the  body  of  it,  branch 
out  on  all  sides  into  several  different  divisions ;  they  serve  as  so 
many  natural  boundaries  and  fortifications  to  the  little  territories 
that  lie  among  them.  Accordingly  we  find  the  whole  country 
cut  into  a  multitude  of  particular  kingdoms  and  common-wealths 
in  the  oldest  accounts  we  have  of  it ;  till  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans, like  a  torrent  that  overflows  its  banks,  bore  down  all  before 
it,  and  spread  itself  into  the  remotest  corners  of  the  nation.  But 
as  thitf  exorbitant  power  became  unable  to  support  itself,  we  find 
the  government  of  Italy  again  broken  into  such  a  variety  of  sub- 
divisions, as  naturally  suits  with  its  situation. 

In  the  court  of  Milan,  as  in  several  others  in  Italy,  there  are 
many  who  fall  in  with  the  dress  and  carriage  of  the  French.* 
One  may,  however,  observe  a  kind  of  awkwardness  in  the  Italians, 
which  easily  discovers  the  airs  they  give  themselves  not  to  be 
natural.  It  is  indeed  very  strange  there  should  be  such  a  diver- 
sity of  manners,  where  there  is  so  small  a  difference  in  the  air 

'  Addison  seems  here  to  have  thrown  out  almost  unconsciously  a  fine 
thonghf^  which  is  now  generally  accepted  by  the  modern  school  of  his- 
tory. It  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  XlVth  book  of  the  Esprit  des  Ix>i3c,  and 
has  been  fiilly  developed  by  I^o  in  the  1st  chapter  of  his  "Goschichte  von 
lUlien  ;*  not  to  name  several  other  writers  by  whom  it  has  been  adopted, 
ii<NM  of  whom  perhaps  ever  read  Addison's  Italy.  Tlie  origin  of  theories, 
like  the  origin  of  nations,  is  a  fertile  and  amusing  enquiry, — but  seldom 
leading  to  any  positive  conclusion. 

'  The  best  commentary  on  these  remarks  is  the  opening  sentence  of 
Skmondi't  introdoction  to  the  Ilistory  of  the  Italian  republics  of  the  mid- 
dle ages — "  L'une  des  plus  importantes  conclusions  que  Ton  puisne  tirer  do 
r^tude  de  1*  histoire,  c'est  que  le  gouvernement  est  la  cause  la  plus  eflicace 
da  camet^re  dee  peoples.**  The  Milanese,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. — G. 
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and  climate.  The  French  arc  always  open,  familiar,  and  talka- 
tive :  the  Italians,  on  the  contrary,  are  stiff,  ceremonious,  and 
reserved.  In  France  every  one  aims  at  a  gaiety  and  sprightliness 
of  behaviour,  and  thinks  it  an  accomplishment  to  be.  brisk  and 
lively :  the  Italians,  notwithstanding  their  natural  fieriness  of 
temper,  affect  always  to  appear  sober  and  sedate ;  insomuch  that 
one  sometimes  meets  young  men  walking  the  streets  with  spec- 
tacles on  their  noses,  that  they  may  be  thought  to  have  impaired 
their  sight  by  much  study,  and  seem  more  grave  and  judicious 
than  their  neighbours.  This  difference  of  manners  proceeds 
chiefly  from  difference  of  education :  in  France  it  is  usual  to 
bring  their  children  into  company,  and  to  cherish  in  them,  from 
their  infancy,  a  kind  of  forwardness  and  assurance :  besides,  that 
the  French  apply  themselves  more  universally  to  their  exercises 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  so  that  one  seldom  sees  a  young 
gentleman  in  France  that  does  not  fence,  dance,  and  ride,  in  some 
tolerable  perfection.  These  agitations  of  the  body  do  not  only 
give  them  a  free  and  easy  carriage,  but  have  a  kind  of  mechani- 
cal operation  on  the  mind,  by  keeping  the  animal  spirits  always 
awake  and  in  motion.  But  what  contributes  most  to  this  light 
airy  humour  of  the  French,  is  the  free  conversation  that  is  al- 
lowed them  with  their  women,  which  does  not  only  communicate 
to  them  a  certain  vivacity  of  temper,  but  makes  them  endeavour 
after  such  a  behaviour  as  is  most  taking  with  the  sex. 

The  Italians,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  excluded  from  making 
their  court  this  way,  are  for  recommending  themselves  to  those 
they  converse  with  by  their  gravity  and  wisdom.  In  Spain,  there- 
fore, where  there  are  fewer  liberties  of  this  nature  allowed,  there 
is  something  still  more  serious  and  composed  in  the  manner  of 
the  inhabitants.  But  as  mirth  is  more  apt  to  make  proselytes 
than  melancholy,  it  is  observed  that  the  Italians  have  many  of 
them  for  these  late  years  given  very  far  into  the  modes  'and  free- 
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doms  of  the  French ;  which  prevail  more  or  less  in  the  courts  of 
Italy,  as  they  lie  at  a  smaller  or  greater  distance  from  France. 
It  may  be  here  worth  while  to  consider  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  the  common  people  of  Italy  have  in  general  so  very  great  an 
aversion  to  the  French,  which  every  traveller  cannot  but  be  sen- 
sible of,  that  has  passed  through  the  country.*  The  most  obvious 
reason  is  certainly  the  great  difference  that  there  is  in  the  hu- 
mours and  manners  of  the  two  nations,  which  always  works  more 
in  the  meaner  sort,  who  are  not  able  to  vanquish  the  prejudices 
of  education,  than  with  the  nobility.  Besides,  that  the  French 
homonr/  in  regard  of  the  liberties  they  take  in  female  conversa- 
tions, and  their  great  ambition  to  excel  in  all  companies,  is  in  a 
more  particular  manner  very  shocking  to  the  Italians,  who  arc 
nAtnrally  jealoos,  and  value  themselves  upon  their  great  wisdom. 
At  the  same  time  the  common  people  of  Italy,  who  run  more  into 
news  and  politics  '  than  those  of  other  countries,  have  all  of  them 
something  to  exasperate  them  against  the  king  of  France.  The 
Savoyards,  notwithstanding  the  present  inclinations  of  their  court, 
cannot  forbear  resenting  the  infinite  mischiefs  he  did  them  in  the 
last  war.'  The  Milanese  and  Neapolitans  remember  the  many 
insults  he  has  offered  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  particularly  to 

'  This  feeling  which  suhsequently  underwent  a  great  change  under  the 
inflococe  of  the  French  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  never  whol- 
ly eradicated  even  under  Xapoleon,  and  has  become  a  deep-rooted  and  invet- 
erate hatred  since  the  siege  of  Rome  and  restoration  of  the  Pope. — G. 

'  A  remarkable  fact  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
lower  classes  during  the  revolution  of  1848. — G. 

'  Between  Yittorio  Amedeo  IL  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Louis  XIV. ;  ended 
bj  the  treaty  of  Aug.  29.  1696,  known  as  the  "  Neutrality  of  Italy,*'  But 
in  the  same  month  in  which  Addison  went  to  Italy,  Philip  V.,  the  French 
candidate  for  the  throne  of  Spain,  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Madrid,  and 
■con  after,  the  Dnke  of  Savoy,  in  the  hope  of  getting  hold  of  the  Milanese 
■•  hit  portion  of  the  Spanish  spoils,  acknowledged  Philip  and  joined  the 
French  alliance  to  renounce  it  again  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  there  was  noth- 
faig  to  hope  firom  the  grasping  ambition  of  Xx>uis  XIV. — O. 
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their  deceased  king,  for  whom  they  still  retain' a  natural  kind  of 
honour  and  affection.'  The  Genoese  cannot  forget  his  treatment 
of  their  doge,  and  his  bombarding  their  citj.^  The  Yenetians 
will  tell  you  of  his  leagues  with  the  Turks ;  and  the  Romans  of 
his  threats  to  Pope  Innocent  the  eleventh,  whose  memory  they 
adore.'  It  is  true,  that  interest  of  state  and  change  of  circum- 
stances, may  have  sweetened  these  reflections  to  the  politer  sort, 
but  impressions  are  not  so  easily  worn  out  of  the  minds  of  the 
vulgar.  That,  however,  which  I  take  to  be  the  principal  motive 
among  most  of  the  Italians,  for  their  favouring  the  Germans  above 
the  French,  is  this,  that  they  are  entirely  persuaded  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  Italy  to  have  Milan  and  Naples  rather  in  the  hands  of 
the  first  than  of  the  other.  Que  may  generally  observe,  that  the 
body  of  a  people  has  juster  views  for  the  public  good,  and  pursues 
them  with  greater  uprightness  than  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who 
have  so  many  private  expectations  and  particular  interests,  which 
hang  like  a  false  bias  upon  their  judgments,  and  may  possibly 

*  Here  the  English  whig  speaks — History  preserves  no  traces  of  this 
"honor  and  affection*'  of  the  MiUinese  and  Neapolitans  for  the  feehle 
Charles  II.  In  Naples  the  warmth  of  the  anti-Gallican  feeling  might  more 
naturally  be  attributed  to  the  conduct  of  Henry  IL  Duke  of  Guise  after 
the  revolution  of  Massanicllo  in  1648. — G. 

*  The  Genoese  had  sold  powder  and  bombs  to  the  Algerines  with 
whom  Louis  was  at  war,  and  were  building  four  galleys  for  the  Spaniards. 
Louis  forbade  them  to  launch  their  galleys,  and  on  their  refusal  to  comply 
with  his  orders,  sent  a  fleet  to  bombard  their  city.  Fourteen  thoosand 
bombs  were  thrown  into  the  city,  and  the  faubourg  of  St.  Pietro  dell*  Arena 
was  burnt  by  the  French  troops.  Tlie  Doge  was  compelled  to  go  with  four 
of  the  principal  senators  and  nsk  pardon  of  lA>uis  in  his  palace  of  Versailles 
**  What  strikes  you  as  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  YersAilled  f  "  aaid  the 
marquis  of  Seignelay,  who  had  accompanied  the  expedition,  to  the  Doge. 
*•  C*c6t  do  m'y  voir,'*  wns  the  witty  but  sad  reply. — G. 

'  With  all  his  devotion  Louis  had  treated  the  Pope  but  little  better 
than  the  republic,  and  persisted  in  maintaining  the  right  of  asylum  which 
made  the  vicinity  of  the  residences  of  foreign  ambassadors  not  very  nn- 
like  "  Alsatia**  in  the  London  of  a  couple  of  centuries  ago. — 6. 
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(pose  tfacm  to  sacrifice  the  good  of  their  country  to  the  advance- 
tnt  of  their  own  fortunes ;  whereas  the  gross  of  the  people  can 
re  DO  other  prospect  in  changes  and  revolutions,  than  of  public 
tssings  that  are  to  diffuse  themselves  through  the  whole  state 
general.* 
To  return  to  Milan:  I  shall  here  set  down  the  description 
Lsonius  has  given  of  it,  among  the  rest  of  his  great  cities. 

Et  Me^iolani  mira  omnia,  copia  rcrum : 
Innamene  culteeque  domus,  facunda  virorum 
Ingenia,  et  mores  UetL    Tum  duplice  muro 
Amplificata  loci  species,  populique  voluptaa 
Circus,  et  inclusi  moles  cuoeata  theatri : 
Templa,  Palatinsqae  arces,  opulensque  Moneta, 
£t  regio  Herculei  Celebris  ab  honore  lavacri, 
Cunctaque  marmorcis  ornata  peristyla  signis, 
Omnia  qua  magnis  operum  velut  semula  form  is 
Excellunt;  nee  juucta  premit  vicinia  Romas. 

Milan  with  plenty  and  with  wealth  overflows, 

And  num*rou8  streets  and  cleanly  dwellings  shows ; 

The  people,  blessed  with  nature's  happy  force, 

Are  eloquent  and  cheerful  in  discourse ; 

A  Circus  and  a  theatre  invites 

Th*  unruly  mob  to  races  and  to  fights. 

Moneta,  consecrated  buildings  grace. 

And  the  whole  town  redoubled  walls  embrace ; 

Here  spacious  baths  and  palaces  are  seen. 

And  intermingled  temples  rise  between  ; 

Here  circling  colonnades  the  ground  inclose, 

And  here  the  marble  statues  breathe  in  rows : 

Profusely  graced  the  happy  town  appears. 

Nor  Rome  itself  her  beauteous  neighbour  fears. 

BRESCIA,  VERONA,  PADUA. 

From  Milan  we  travelled  through  a  very  pleasant  country  to 
eflcia,  and  by  the  way  crossed  the  river  Adda,  that  falls  into 

'  A  remarkable  sentence  for  a  confirmed  royalist,  and  worthy  of  a 
e«  in  the  68th  chapter  of  the  Isfc  book  of  Machiavelli's  DiscorsL— O. 
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the  Lago  di  Como,  which  Virgil  calls  the  lake  Larioa,  and  nm- 
ning  out  at  the  other  end  loses  itself  at  last  in  the  Po,  which  is 
the  great  receptacle  of  all  the  rivers  of  this  country.  The  town 
and  province  of  Brescia  have  freer  access  to  the  senate  of  Venice, 
and  a  quicker  redress  of  injuries,  than  any  other  part  of  their 
dominions.  They  have  always  a  mild  and  prudent  governor,  and 
live  much  more  happily  than  their  fellow-subjects  :  for  as  they 
were  once  a  part  of  the  Milanese,  and  are  now  on  their  fron- 
tiers, the  Venetians  dare  not  exasperate  them,  by  the  loads  they 
lay  on  other  provinces,  for  fear  of  a  revolt;  and  are  forced  to 
treat  them  with  much  more  indulgence  than  the  Spaniards  do  their 
neighbours,  that  they  may  have  no  temptation  to  it.  Brescia  Ls 
famous  for  its  iron-works.  A  small  day^s  journey  more  brought 
us  to  Verona.  We  saw  the  lake  Bcnacus  in  pur  way,  which  the 
Italians  now  call  Lago  di  Garda :  it  was  so  rough  with  tempests 
when  we  passed  by  it,  that  it  brought  into  my  mind  VirgiPs  noble 
description  of  it. 

Adde  lacus  tantos,  te  Lari  maxime,  tequo 
Fluctibus  et  fremitu  assurgens,  BeDace,  marino. 

Here  vex*d  by  winter  fitorms  Bcnacus  raves, 
Confus'd  with  working  sands  and  rolling  waves ; 
Rongh  and  tumultuous  like  a  sea  it  lies, 
So  loud  the  tempest  roars,  so  high  the  billows  rise 

This  lake  perfectly  resembles  a  sea,  when  it  is  worked  np  by 
storms.     It  is  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth. 
At  the  lower  end  of  it  we  crossed  the  Mincio. 
Tardis  ingens  ubi  flexibus  errat 


Mincius,  et  tenerft  prot^xit  arundine  ripas. 

Ynta  Georo.  iii  t.  14 

Where  the  slow  Mincius  through  the  valley  strays; 

Where  cooling  streams  invite  the  flocks  to  drink, 

And  reeds  defend  the  winding  waters  brink.  "DajVEM, 

The  river  Adige  runs  through  Verona;  so  much  u  tlie  ntui- 
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tion  of  the  town  changed  from  what  it  was  in  Silius  Italicus  his 

time. 

— —  Verona  Atliesi  circurafluo.  Lib.  8. 

Verona  by  the  circling  Adigc  bound. 

This  is  the  only  great  river  in  Lombardy  that  docs  not  fall 
into  the  Po ;  which  it  must  have  done,  had  it  run  but  a  little 
further  before  its  entering  the  Adriatic.  The  rivers  are  all  of 
them  mentioned  by  Claudian. 

Vcnetoaque  erectior  amnes 


MagnA  voce  ciet     Frondcntibus  huniida  ripis 
Colla  levant,  pulcher  Ticinus,  et  Addua  visu 
Ca^^ulu8,  ct  volox  Athcsis,  tardusqne  meatu 
Mincius,  inque  novem  consurgens  ora  TimavuB. 

Sexto  Ooxs.  Hoy. 

Venetia*B  rivers,  aammon'd  all  around. 

Hear  the  loud  call,  and  answer  to  the  sound : 

Ilcr  dropping  locks  the  silver  Tessin  rears, 

Tlie  blue  transparent  Adda  next  appears^ 

Ttic  rapid  Adige  then  erects  her  head. 

And  ^lincio  rising  slowly  from  his  bed, 

And  lastTimavufl,  that  with  eager  force 

From  nine  wide  mouths  comes  gushing  to  his  course. 

His  Larius  is  doubtless  an  imitation  of  YirgiFs  Benacus. 


-UmbroeA  vestit  qua  littus  oliv^ 


Larios,  et  duici  mentitur  Nerea  fluctu.  De  Bel.  Get. 

The  Larius  here,  with  g^ves  of  olives  crown'd. 
An  ocean  of  fresh  water  spreads  around. 

*  I  saw  at  Verona  the  famous  amphitheatre,  that  with  a  few 
modem  reparations  has  all  the  seats  entire.  There  is- something 
verj  noble  in  it,  though  the  high  wall  and  corridors  that  went 
round  it  are  almost  entirely  ruined,  and  the  area  is  quite  filled  up 
to  the  lower  seat,  which  was  formerly  deep  enough  to  let  the 
spectators  see  in  safety  the  combats  of  the  wild  beasts  and  gladia- 
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tors.  Since  I  have  Claudian  before  me,  I  cannot  forbear  setting 
down  the  beautiful  description  he  has  made  of  a  wild  beast  newly 
brought  from  the  woods,  and  making  its  first  appearance  in  a 
full  amphitheatre. 

Ut  fera  qun  nuper  roontes  amisit  avitus, 
Altoruinque  cxul  ncmorum,  damoatur  arenuB 
Muneribus,  commota  mit;  vir  murmure  contra 
Hortatnr,  nixugque  genu  VGoabuIa  tendit; 
Ilia  pavet  etrepitus,  cuneoeque  erecta  tlieatri 
Despicit,  et  tanti  miratur  sibila  TulgL 

In.  Rcr.  lib.  2. 

So  rushes  on  his  foe  the  grisly  bear, 

Tliat^  banish'd  from  the  hills  and  bushy  brakes, 

His  old  hereditary  haunts  forsakes. 

Condemn'd  the  cruel  rabble  to  delight^ 

His  angry  keeper  goads  him  to  the  fight 

Bent  on  his  knee,  the  savage  glares  around, 

Soar'd  with  the  mighty  crowd's  promiscuous  sound. 

Then  rearing  on  his  hinder  paws  retires, 

And  the  vast  hissing  multitude  admires. 

There  are  some  other  antiquities  in  Verona,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  ruin  of  a  triumphal  arch  erected  to  Flamlnios,  where 
one  sees  old  Doric  pillars  without  any  pedestal  or  basis,  as  Vi- 
truvius  has  described  them.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  gardens  in 
Italy  worth  taking  notice  of*  The  Italians  fall  as  short  of  the 
French  in  this  particular,  as  thoy  excel  them  in  their  palaces.  It 
must,  however,  be  said,  to  the  honour  of  the  Italians,  that  the 
French  took  from  them  the  first  plans  of  their  gardens,  as  well 
as  of  their  water-works ;  so  that  their  surpassing  of  them  at  pre- 
sent is  to  bo  attributed  rather  to  the  greatness  of  their  riches, 
than  the  excellence  of  their  taste.  I  saw  the  terrace-garden  of 
Yerona,  that  travellers  generally  mention.  Among  the  churches 
of  Verona,  that  of  St.  George  is  the  handsomest :  its  chief  onii* 

^  Addison  seems  to  have  taken  great  int-erest  in  gardening,  which  haa 
•uppUed  him  with  the  subject  of  several  fine  pagea  in  the  Speotator.- 
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■lent  is  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint,  drawn  by  Paul  Veronese ;  as 
there  are  many  other  pictures  about  the  town  by  the  same  hand. 
A  stranger  is  always  shown  the  tomb  of  Pope  Lucius,  who  lies 
buried  in  the  dome.*  I  saw  in  the  same  church  a  monument 
erected  by  the  public  to  one  of  their  bishops :  the  inscription 
says,  that  there  was  between  him  and  his  Maker,  sum  ma  necessi- 
iudo,  gumma  simi/ttudo.  The  Italian  epitaphs  arc  often  more 
extravagant  than  those  of  other  countries,  as  the  nation  is  more 
given  to  compliment  and  hyperbole.'  From  Verona  to  Padua 
we  travelled  through  a  very  pleasant  country ;  it  is  planted  thick 
with  rows  of  white  mulberry-trees,  that  furnish  food  for  great 
quantities  of  silk- worms  with  their  leaves,  as  the  swine  and  poul- 
try consume  the  fruit  The  trees  themselves  serve,  at  the  same 
time,  as  so  many  stays  for  their  vines,  which  hang  all  along  like 
garlands  from  tree  to  tree.  Between  the  several  ranges  lie  fields  of 
com,  which,  in  these  warm  countries,  ripens  much  better  among 
the  mulberry  shades,  than  if  it  were  exposed  to  the  open  sun. 
This  was  one  reason  why  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  Avhen  I 
passed  through  it,  were  extremely  apprehensive  of  seeing  Lom- 
bardy  the  seat  of  war,  which  must  have  made  miserable  havoc 
among  their  plantations ;  for  it  is  not  here  as  in  the  com  fields  of 
Flanders,  where  the  whole  product  of  the  place  rises  from  year  to 
year.     We  arrived  so  late  at  Vicenza,  that  we  had  not  time  to 

'  Addison  passes  tbrough  Verona  without  remembering  Shakspeare, 
which  taken  with  the  omission  of  Shakspeare's  name  in  the  "  account  of 
the  greatest  English  poets,"  might  suggest  the  doubt  whether  he  had  yet 
read  him,  bat  for  the  mention  of  Falstaff  in  one  of  his  letters. — G. 

*  This  is  unjust — exaggerated  epitaphs  are  to  be  found  in  every  country ; 
bat  no  graveyard  contains  more  touching  appeals  to  the  feelings  than  those 
of  Italy.  Byron  collected  several  beautiful  specimens  during  his  visit  to 
Bdogna,  and  the  list  might  easily  be  enlarged.  Indeed,  great  attention 
lias  been  paid  to  the  snbject  of  epitaphs  and  inscriptions,  by  many  of  the 
best  Italian  writers.  Giordani,  in  particular,  has  displayed  great  taste 
and  jadgnient  in  this  difficult  branch  of  composition.^}. 
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take  a  full  sight  of  the  place.  The  next  day  brought  us  to  Padua. 
St.  Anthony,  who  lived  about  five  hundred  years  ago,  is  the  great 
saint  to  \?honi  they  here  pay  their  devotions.  He  lies  buried  in 
the  church  that  is  dedicated  to  him  at  present,  though  it  was 
formerly  consecrated  to  the  blessed  Virgin.  It  is  extremely  mag- 
nificent, and  very  richly  adorned.  There  are  narrow  clefts  in 
the  monument  that  stands  over  him,  where  good  Catholics  rub 
their  beads,  and  smell  his  bones,  which  they  say  have  in  tbem  a 
natural  perfume,  though  very  like  apoplectic  balsam ;  and  what 
would  make  one  suspect  that  they  rub  the  marble  with  it,  it  is 
observed  that  the  scent  is  stronger  in  the  morning  than  at  nighi 
There  are  abundance  of  inscriptions  and  pictures  hung  up  by  his 
votaries  in  several  {)arts  of  the  church :  for  it  is  the  way  of  those 
that  are  in  any  signal  danger  to  implore  his  aid,  and  if  they  come 
off  safe  they  call  their  deliverance  a  miracle,  and  perhaps  hang 
up  the  picture  or  description  of  it  in  the  church.  This  custom 
spoils  the  beauty  of  several  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  often 
covers  the  walls  with  wretched  daubings,  impertinent  inscriptions, 
hands,  legs,  and  arms  of  wax,  with  a  thousand  idle  offerings  of 
the  same  nature. 

They  sell  at  Padua  the  life  of  St.  Anthony,  which  is  read 
with  great  devotion ;  the  most  remarkable  part  of  it  is  his  dis- 
pourse  to  an  assembly  of  fish.  As  the  audience  and  sermon  are 
both  very  extraordinary,  I  will  set  down  the  whole  passage  at 
length. 

''  Non  curando  gli  heretici  il  suq  parlare,  egU  si  come  era  alia 
riva  del  mare,  dove  sbocca  il  fiume  Marecchia,  chiamo  da  parte 
di  Dio  li  pesci,  che  venissero  a  sentir  la  sua  santa  parpla.  £t 
ecco  che  di  subito  sopra  1'  acque  nuqtando  gran  moltitudiue  di 
yarii,  et  diversi  pesci,  e  del  mare,  e  del  fiume,  si  uuirono  tnttt, 
$econdo  le  specie  loro,  o  con  ho\V  nrdino,  quasi  che  |Ji  ragion 
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eapaci  Btati  fossero,  attenti,  e  oheti  con  gratioso  spettacolos'ac- 
oommodarono  per  sentir  la  parola  di  Dio.  Ci5  veduto,  il  santo 
entro  al  cuor  sao  di  dolcczza  stillandosi,  et  per  altrettanta  mar- 
ariglia  inarcando  le  ciglia  della  obedientia  di  queste  irragione- 
▼oil  creature,  cos!  comincio  loro  a  parlare.  Sc  bene  in  tutte  le 
cose  create  (cari,  et  amati  pesci)  si  scuopre  la  potenza,  et  pro- 
▼tdenia  infinita  di  Dio,  come  nel  cielo,  nel  sole,  nella  luna,  nelle 
Btelle,  in  questo  mondo  inferiore,  nell^  huomo,  e  ncllc  altrc  crea- 
ture perfette,  nondimeno  in  voi  particolarmente  lampcggia  o  ris- 
plende  la  bonta  della  maests^  divina ;  perch^  se  bene  siete  chia- 
mati  rettili,  meizi  fra  pietre,  e  bruti,  confinati  nelli  profondi 
abiBsi  delle  ondeggianti  acque :  agitati  sempre  da  flutti :  mossi 
sempre  da  procelle ;  sordi  alP  ndire,  mutoli  al  parlare,  et  horridi 
al  vedere;  con  tutto  cio  in  voi  maravigliosamente  si  scorge  la 
Divina  grandezza ;  e  da  voi  si  oavano  li  maggiori  mistcrii  della 
bonta  di  Dio,  ne  mai  si  parla  di  Toi  nella  scrittura  sacra,  che 
non  vi  sia  ascosto  qualche  profondo  Sacramento ;  crcdete  voi,  che 
sia  senza  grandissimo  misterio,  che  il  primo  dono  fatto  dalP 
onnipotente  Iddio  all'  huomo  fosse  di  voi  pesci  ?  Crcdete  voi 
che  non  sia  misterio  in  questo,  che  di  tutto  le  creature,  e  di 
tutti  gl'  animali  sien  fatti  sacrificii,  eccctto  che  di  Toi  pesci  ? 
Credete,  che  non  vi  sia  qualche  secreto  in  questo,  che  Christo 
nostro  salvatore  dall'  agnelo  pasquale  in  poi,  si  compiacque  tanto 
del  oibo  di  voi  pesci  ?  Credete,  che  sia  a  caso  questo,  che  doven- 
do  il  redentor  del  mondo,  pagar,  come  huomo,  il  ccnso  a  Cesaro 
lo  volesse  trovare  nella  bocca  di  un  pesce  ?  Tutti,  tutti  sono  mis- 
ten  e  saeramenti :  percib  siete  particolarmente  obligati  a  lodare 
il  vostro  Greatore :  amati  pesci  di  Dio  havete  ricevuto  V  essere, 
la  vita,  il  moto,  el  senso ;  per  stanza  vi  ha  dato  il  liquido  elemen- 
to  dell'  aoqua,  secondo  che  alia  vostra  naturale  inclinationo  con- 
▼iene :  ivi  ha  fatti  amplissimi  alberghi,  stanzc,  caveme,  grotte,  e 
■eereti  laogi  a  voi  piik  che  sale  regie,  e  regal  palazzi,  cari,  e  grati ; 
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et  per  propria  scde  havete  Pacqua,  elemento  diafiftno,  transpa* 
rente,  e  scmpre  lucido  quasi  cristallo,  e  vetro ;  et  dalle  piik  baaae^ 
0  profondc  vostro  stanze  scorgete  ci6  che  sopra  acqoa  o  si  fa,  o 
nuota ;  havete  gli  occhi  quasi  di  lince,  o  di  Argo,  et  da  causa  non 
errante  guidati,  seguite  cio  che  vi  giova,  et  aggrada;  et  fuggite 
cio  che  vi  Duoce;  havete  natural  desio  di  couservarvi  secondo  le 
spetic  Tostre  ;  fate,  oprate  et  camminate  ove  natura  vi  detta  sensa 
contrasto  alcuno ;  ne  algor  dUnverno,  ne  calor  di  state  vi  of- 
fende,  o  nuoce ;  siasi  pur  sereno,  o  turbato  il  oielo,  che  alii  vostri 
humidi  alberghi  nd  frutto,  ne  danno  apporta ;  siasi  pure  abbon* 
devole  de'  suoi  tesori,  o  scarsa  de'  suoi  frutti  la  terra,  che  a  vol 
nulla  giova ;  piova,  tuoni,  saetti,  lampeggi,  e  subissi  il  mondo, 
che  a  voi  cio  poco  importa ;  verdcggi  primavera,  scaldi  la  state, 
fruttifichi  Tautunno,  et  assidcri  V  inverno,  qucsto  non  vi  rileva 
punto :  ne  trappassar  dell'  hore  ne  corrcr  de^  giomi,  ne  volar  do* 
mesi,  ne  fuggir  d'anni,  no  mutar  di  tempi,  ne  cangiar  di  stagioni 
vi  dan  pensicro  alcuno,  ma  serapre  sicura,  et  tranquilla  vita  lieta- 
mentc  vivcte :  0  quanto,  0  quanto  grande  la  Maesta  di  Dio  in 
voi  si  scuoprcl  0  quanto  mirabile  la  potenza  sual  0  quanto  stu- 
penda,  et  maravigliosa  sua  providenza!  poi  che  fra  tutte  le  crea- 
ture deir  universo  voi  soli  non  sentiste  il  diluvio  universale  dell' 
acquc  ;  no  provastc  i  danni,  che  egli  fece  al  mondo ;  e  tutto  ques- 
to  ch'io  ho  detto  dovrebbe  muovervi  a  lodar  Dio,  a  ringratiare 
sua  divina  maesta  di  tanti  e  cosl  singolari  beneficii,  che  vi  ha 
fatti,  di  tante  gratic,  che  vi  ha  conferite,  di  tanti  favori,  di  ohe  vi 
ha  fatti  degni  ;  per  tanto,  se  non  potete  snodar  la  lingua  a  ringra- 
tiar  il  vostro  bcnefattore,  et  non  sapete  con  parole  esprimer  le 
sue  lodi,  fategli  segno  di  rivcrcnza  almeno ;  chinatevi  al  sdo  nome ; 
mostrate  nel  modo  che  potete  sembiante  di  gratitudine ;  rendetevi 
benevoli  alia  bonta  sua,  in  quel  miglior  modo  che  potete ;  O  sa* 
pete,  non  siate  sconoscenti  de'  suoi  beneficii,  et  non  siate  ingrati 
de^  suoi  favori.     A  qucsto  dire,  0  maraviglia  grande,  come 
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qnelli  pesci  havessero  hayuto  homano  intelletto,  e  discorso,  con 
gesti  di  profonda  hamilt^,  con  riverenti  sembianti  di  religione, 
ohinarono  la  testa,  blandiro  col  corpo,  quasi  approTando  ci5  che 
detto  havea  il  benedetto  padre  S.  Antonio.'' 

"  When  the  heretics  would  not  regard  his  preaching,  he  be 
took  himself  to  the  sea-shore,  where  the  riyer  Marecchia  disem 
bogaes  itself  into  the  Adriatic.  He  here  called  the  fish  together 
in  the  name  of  Ood,  that  they  might  hear  his  holy  word.  The 
fish  came  swimming  towards  him  in  such  vast  shoals,  both  from 
the  sea  and  from  the  river,  that  the  surface  of  the  water  was 
quite  covered  with  their  multitude.  They  quickly  ranged  them- 
selves, according  to  their  several  species,  into  a  very  beautiful 
congregation,  and,  like  so  many  rational  creatures,  presented 
themselves  before  him  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  St.  Antonio 
was  so  struck  with  the  miraculous  obedience  and  submission  of 
these  poor  animals,  that  he  found  a  secret  sweetness  distilling 
upon  his  sou],  and  at  last  addressed  himself  to  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  : 

^  Although  the  infinite  power  and  providence  of  God  (my 
dearly  beloved  fish)  discovers  itself  in  all  the  works  of  his  crea- 
tion, as  in  the  heavens,  in  the  sun,  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars, 
in  this  lower  world,  in  man,  and  in  other  perfect  creatures ; 
nevertheless  the  goodness  of  the  Divine  Majesty  shines  out  in 
you  more  eminently,  and  appears  after  a  more  particular  manner, 
than  in  any  other  created  beings.  For  notwithstanding  you  are 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  reptiles,  partaking  of  a  middle 
nature  between  stones  and  beasts,  and  imprisoned  in  the  deep 
abyss  of  waters;  notwithstanding  you  are  tost  among  billows, 
thrown  np  and  down  by  tempests,  deaf  to  hearing,  dumb  to 
speech,  and  terrible  to  behold:  notwithstanding,  I  say,  these 
aatnral  diiadvantages,  the  Divme  Greatness  shows  itself  in  you 
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after  a  Tery  wonderful  manner.  In  you  are  seen  the  mighty 
mysteries  of  an  infinite  goodness.  The  holy  scripture  has  al- 
ways made  use  of  yon,  as  the  types  and  shadows  of  some  pro- 
found sacrament 

^'  Do  you  think  that,  without  a  mystery,  the  first  present  that 
God  Almighty  made  to  man,  was  of  you,  0  ye  fishes  ?  Do  you 
think  that  without  a  mystery,  among  all  creatures  and  animals 
which  were  appointed  for  sacrifices,  you  only  were  excepted,  0 
ye  fishes  ?  Do  you  think  there  was  nothing  meant  by  our  Sayi- 
our  Christ,  that  next  to  the  paschal  lamb  he  took  so  much  plea- 
sure in  the  food  of  you,  O  ye  fishes  ?  Do  you  think  it  was  by  mere 
chance,  that  when  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  was  to  pay  tribute 
to  Caesar,  he  thought  fit  to  find  it  in  the  mouth  of  a  fish  ?  These 
are  all  of  them  so  many  mysteries  and  sacraments,  that  oblige 
you  in  a  more  particular  manner  to  the  praises  of  your  Creator. 

'^  It  is  from  God,  my  beloved  fish,  that  you  have  received 
being,  life  motion,  and  sense.  It  is  he  that  has  given  you,  in 
compliance  with  your  natural  inclinations,  the  whole  world  of 
waters  for  your  habitation.  It  is  he  that  has  furnished  it  with 
lodgings,  chambers,  caverns,  grottoes,  and  such  magnificent  re^ 
tirements  as  arc  not  to  be  met  wich  in  the  seats  of  kings,  or  in 
the  palaces  of  princes  :  you  have  the  water  for  your  dwelling,  a 
clear  transparent  clement,  brighter  than  crystal;  you  can  see 
from  its  deepest  bottom  every  thing  that  passes  on  its  surface; 
you  have  the  eyes  of  a  lynx,  or  of  an  Argus ;  you  are  guided  by 
a  secret  and  unerring  principle,  delighting  in  every  thing  that 
may  be  beneficial  to  you,  and  avoiding  every  thing  that  may  be 
hurtful ;  you  are  carried  on  by  a  hidden  instinct  to  preserve  your* 
selves,  and  to  propagate  your  species ;  you  obey  in  all  your  actions, 
works,  and  motions,  the  dictates  and  suggestions  of  nature,  with- 
out the  least  repugnancy  or  contradiction. 

'^  The  colds  of  winter  and  the  heats  of  summer,  are  equally 
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incapable  of  molesting  joo.  A  serene  or  a  clouded  sky  are  in- 
different to  JOO.  Let  the  earth  abound  in  fruits,  or  be  cursed 
with  scarcity,  it  has  no  influence  on  your  welfare.  You  live  se- 
cure in  rains  and  thunders,  lightnings  and  earthquakes ;  you  have 
no  concern  in  the  blossoms  of  spring,  or  in  the  glowings  of 
summer,  in  the  fruits  of  autumn,  or  in  the  frosts  of  winter.  You 
are  not  solicitous  about  hours  or  days,  months  or  years ;  the 
▼ariableness  of  the  weather,  or  the  change  of  seasons. 

^*  In  what  dreadful  majesty,  in  what  wonderful  power,  in  what 
amaxing  providence  did  God  Almighty  distinguish  you  among  all 
the  species  of  creatures  that  perished  in  the  universal  deluge ! 
You  only  were  insensible  of  the  mischief  that  had  laid  waste  the 
whole  world ! 

*'  All  this,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  ought  to  inspire  you 
with  gratitude  and  praise  towards  the  Divine  Majesty,  that  has 
done  so  great  things  for  you,  granted  you  such  particular  graces 
and  privileges,  and  heaped  upon  you  so  many  distinguishing 
fayoors.  And  since  for  all  this  you  cannot  employ  your  tongues 
in  the  praises  of  your  Benefactor,  and  are  not  provided  with 
words  to  express  your  gratitude ;  make  at  least  some  sign  of  rev> 
erence ;  bow  yourselves  at  his  name  ;  give  some  show  of  grati- 
tude, according  to  the  best  of  your  capacities;  express  your 
tiianks  in  the  most  becoming  manner  that  you  are  able,  and  be 
not  unmindful  of  all  the  benefits  he  has  bestowed  upon  you. 

^*  He  had  no  sooner  done  speaking,  but  behold,  a  miracle ! 
The  fish,  as  though  they  had  been  endued  with  reason,  bowed  down 
their  heads  with  all  the  marks  of  a  profound  humility  and  devotion, 
moviog  their  bodies  up  and  down  with  a  kind  of  fondness,  as  ap- 
proving what  had  been  spoken  by  the  blessed  father  St.  Antonio." 

The  legend  adds,  that  after  many  heretics,  who  were  present 
at  the  miracle,  had  been  converted  by  it,  the  saint  gave  his  bene- 
dietion  to  the  fish  and  dismissed  them. 
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Several  other  the  like  stories  of  St.  Anthony  ure  represented 
about  his  monumenty  in  a  very  fine  basso  relievo. 

I  could  not  forbear  setting  down  the  titles  given  to  Si  An- 
thony in  one  of  the  tables  that  hangs  up  to  him,  as  a  token  (tf 
gratitude  irom  a  poor  peasant,  who  fancied  the  saint  had  MTed 
him  from  breaking  his  neck. 

Sacratissiroi  pnsionis  Bethlehcmitici 

Lilio  candidiori  delicio, 
Seraphidum  soli  fulgidifisimo, 

CeUissimo  sacrs  Bapicntiie  tholo, 
Prodigiomm  patratori  potentissimo, 
Mortis,  crroris,  calamitatis,  lepiw,  dcmonis^ 
Dispensatoriy  corrector!,  libcratori,  curatori,  fugatorip 
Sancto,  sapienti,  pio,  potenti,  tremendo, 
.^gi'otorum  et  naufragantium  sal va tori 

Pncscntissimo,  tutiwimo. 
Membrorum  restitutori,  vinculorum  confractori, 
Rerum  i»erditariim  inventori  stupondo, 

rericulorira  omnium  profligatori 
Magno,  mirabili. 
Tor  Sancto, 

Antonio  Padiiano. 
Pientissimo  post  Dcum  cj usque  Yirgineam  matrcm 

Protoctori  et  sospitatori  suo,  Ac. 

The  cnstOHi  of  hanging  up  limbs  in  wax,  as  well  as  pictarc0> 
is  certainly  derived  from  the  old  heathens,  who  used,  upon  their 
recovery  to  make  an  offering  in  wood,  metal,  or  clay,  of  the  part 
that  had  been  afflicted  with  a  distemper,  to  the  deity  that  de< 
livcred  them.  I  have  seen,  I  believe,  every  limb  of  a  human 
body  figured  in  iron  or  clay,  which  were  formerly  made  on  this 
occasion,  among  the  several  collections  of  antiquities  that  have 
been  shown  me  in  Italy.  The  church  of  St.  Justina,  designed 
by  Palladio,  is  the  most  handsome,  luminous,  disencumbered 
building  in  the  inside  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  is  esteemed  by 
many  artists  one  of  the  finest  works  in  Italy.  The  long  nef  con- 
sists of  a  row  of  five  cupolas,  the  cross-one  has  on  caoh  side  a 
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nn^  eupola  deeper  and  broader  than  the  others.  The  martyr- 
dom of  St.  JiistiDa  hangs  over  the  altar,  and  is  a  piece  of  Paul 
YeroneBe.  lu  the  great  town-hall  of  Padua  stands  a  stone  super- 
Boribed  Lapis  VUuperii.  Any  debtor  that  will  swear  himself 
not  worth  five  pound,  and  is  set  by  the  bailiffs  thrice  with  his 
bare  buttocks  on  this  stone  in  a  full  hall,  clears  himself  of  any 
farther  prosecution  from  his  creditors ;  but  this  is  a  punishment 
that  nobody  has  submitted  to,  these  four  and  twenty  years.  The 
aniyersity  of  Padua  is  of  late  much  more  regular  than  it  was 
formerly,  though  it  is  not  yet  safe  walking  the  streets  after  sun- 
set There  is  at  Padua  a  manufacture  of  cloth,  which  has 
brought  great  reyenues  into  the  republic.  At  present  the  Eng- 
lish have  not  only  gained  upon  the  Venetians  in  the  Levant, 
which  used  chiefly  to  be  supplied  from  this  manufacture,  but 
bave  great  quantities  of  their  cloth  in  Venice  itself ;  few  of  the 
Dobility  wearing  any  other  sort,  notwithstanding  the  magistrate 
of  the  pomps  is  obliged  by  his  office  to  see  that  nobody  wears 
the  cloth  of  a  foreign  country.  Our  merchants,  indeed,  are 
forced  to  make  use  of  some  artifice  to  get  these  prohibited  goods 
into  port.  What  they  here  show  for  the  ashes  of  Livy  and 
ikntenor  is  disregarded  by  the  best  of  their  own  antiquaries.  ^ 

>  Livy  was  bom  at  Abano,  in  the  Paduan  territory,  and  trail ition 
point!  out  the  site  of  his  house  at  Padua,  in  the  strada  di  san  Giovanni.  In 
UlS  a  leaden  coffin  with  a  skeleton  in  it  was  discovered  under  a  tessellated 
pavement^  which,  from  an  inscription  bearing  the  name  of  Titus  Livius, 
vliieh  had  been  found  near  the  same  spot  about  half  a  century  before, 
gave  riae  to  the  belief  that  these  were  the  bones  of  the  great  historian 
biBMelll  They  were  carried  to  the  Palazzo  with  great  solemnity ;  the 
jaw-bone  deposited  in  the  Cancelleria;  an  arm  bone  given  to  Alfonso,  king 
of  Naples^  who  tent  an  ambassador  to  ask  for  it ;  and  the  rest  placed  over 
oat  of  the  tide  doors  that  lead  to  the  Uffizio  della  sanitA. 

The  Antenor  relic  is  still  more  remarkable.  In  1274  some  workmen 
who  were  digging  upon  the  foundations  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  came 
apon  a  mcrUe  sarcophagus  with  two  others  inside  of  it,  the  first  of  lead, 
tmi  lb*  other  of  eypreM  wood.     Within  it  was  the  skeleton  of  some  one 

rou  II. 
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The  pretended  tomb  of  Antenor  put  me  in  mind  of  the  ktter 
part  of  y  irgiUs  description,  which  gives  us  the  original  of  Padoi. 

Antenor  potuit  mediis  elapsus  Aehivis 

Illyncoe  pcnetrarc  sinus,  atque  intima  tutus 

Regna  Liburnorum,  et  fonteni  superare  Timavi : 

Unde  per  ora  novein  vasto  cum  niurmure  montU 

It  mare  pneruptum,  et  pelago  premit  arya  sonant! ; 

Hie  tamen  ille  urbem  Patavi,  sedesque  locavit 

Teucrorum,  et  genii  nomen  dedit,  armaque  fixit 

TroTa ;  nunc  placidi  compoetus  pace  quiescit  JEx,  L 

Antenor,  from  the  midst  of  Grecian  hosts, 
Could  pa98  secure ;  and  pierce  th'  lUyrian  coasts, 
Where  rolling  down  the  steep,  Timavus  raves, 
And  through  nine  channels  disembogues  his  wave& 
At  length  he  founded  Padua's  happ}'  seat, 
And  gave  his  Trojans  a  secure  retreat: 
There  fix'd  their  arms,  and  there  renewed  their  names; 
And  there  in  quiet  lies, 

From  Padua  I  went  down  to  the  river  Brent  in  the  ordinary  * 
ferry,  which  brought  me  in  a  day^s  time  to  Venice. 


VENICE.* 

Having  oft«n  heard  Venice  represented  as  one  of  the  moflt 
defensible  cities  in  the  world,  I  took  care  to  inform  myself  of  the 
particulars  in  which  its  strength  consists ;  and  these  I  find  an 
chiefly  owing  to  its  advantageous  situation ;  for  it  has  neither 
rocks  nor  fortifications  near  it,  and  yet  is,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 

larger  than  the  common  race  of  men,  and  with  a  sword  in  hia  hand.  Ab 
inscription  on  the  cypress  wood  coffin  was  thought  to  say  that  these  wert 
the  bones  of  Antenor.  Tlie  whole  was  transferred  with  pompous  ceremooj 
to  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo.  Tlie  sword  was  given  in  1334  to  Alberto 
Delia  Scnla ;  but  the  sarcophagus,  for  the  church  has  been  destroyed,  nov 
stands  at  the  corner  of  a  street^  under  a  brick  canopy. — G. 

^  There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  in  these  observations  upon  Venicei 
But  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  he  wrote  are  too  omneront 
to  be  compressed  into  notes  like  these. — G. 
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nragnable  town  in  Eoropo.  It  stands  at  least  four  miles  from 
nj  part  of  the  terra  firma^  nor  are  the  shallows  that  lie  about 
t  ever  frozen  hard  enough  to  bring  over  an  army  from  the  land- 
ide ;  the  constant  flux  or  reflux  of  the  sea,  or  the  natural  mild- 
ess  of  the  climate,  hindering  the  ice  from  gathering  to  any  thick- 
ess  ;  which  is  an  advantage  the  Hollanders  want,  when  they 
ave  laid  all  their  country  under  water.  On  the  side  that  is  ex- 
osed  to  the  Adriatic,  the  entrance  is  so  difficult  to  hit,  that 
hey  have  marked  it  out  with  several  stakes  driven  into  the 
found,  which  they  would  not  fail  to  cut  upon  the  first  approach 
f  an  enemy's  fleet  For  this  reason  they  have  not  fortified  the 
ittle  islands  that  lie  at  the  entrance,  to  the  best  advantage, 
rhich  might  otherwise  very  easily  command  all  the  passes  that 
sad  to  the  city  from  the  Adriatic.  Nor  could  an  ordinary  fleet 
rith  bomb-vessels,  hope  to  succeed  against  a  place  that  has  al- 
rays  in  its  arsenal  a  considerable  number  of  gallics  and  men  of 
rar  ready  to  put  to  sea  on  a  very  short  warning.  If  wo  could 
herefore  suppose  them  blocked  up  on  all  sides,  by  a  power  too 
trong  for  them,  both  by  sea  and  land,  they  would  be  able  to  de- 
and  themselves  against  every  thing  but  famine  ;  and  this  would 
tot  be  a  little  mitigated  by  the  great  quantities  of  fish  that  their 
eas  abound  with,  and  that  may  be  taken  up  in  the  midst  of  their 
ecy  streets,  which  is  such  a  natural  magazine  as  few  other  places 
an  boast  of. 

Our  voyage-writers  will  needs  have  this  city  in  great  danger 
>f  being  left,  within  an  age  or  two,  on  the  terra  firma ;  and  rep- 
Ment  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  the  sea  was  insensibly  shrink- 
Dg  from  it,  and  retiring  into  its  channeL  I  asked  several,  and 
imoDg  the  rest  Father  Goronelli,  the  state's  geographer,  of  the 
rath  of  this  particular,  and  they  all  assured  me  that  the  sea  rises 
IS  high  as  ever,  though  the  great  heaps  of  dirt  it  brings  along 
fith  it  arc  apt  to  choke  up  the  shallows,  but  that  they  are  in  no 
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danger  of  losing  the  benefit  of  their  sitiwtiony  so  long  ss  they  are 
at  the  charge  of  removing  these  banks  of  mud  and  sand.  One 
may  see  abundance  of  them  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  scat- 
tered up  and  down  like  so  many  little  islands,  when  the  tide  ie 
low ;  and  they  are  these  that  make  the  entrance  for  ships  diftcolt 
to  such  as  as  are  not  used  to  them,  for  the  deerp  canals  run  be* 
tweon  them,  which  the  Venetians  are  at  a  great  expense  to  keep 
free  and  open.  * 

This  city  stands  very  conrenient  for  commerce.  It  has 
several  navigable  rivers  that  run  up  into  the  body  of  Italy,  by 
which  they  might  supply  a  great  many  countries  with  fish  and 
other  commodities ;  not  to  mention  their  opportunities  for  the 
Levant,  and  each  side  of  the  Adriatic.  But,  notwithstanding 
these  conveniences,  their  trade  is  far  from  being  in  a  flourishiDg 
condition,  for  many  reasons.  The  duties  are  great  that  are  laid 
on  merchandizes.  Their  nobles  think  it  below  their  quality  to 
engage  in  traffic.  The  merchants  who  are  grown  rich,  and  able 
to  manage  great  dealings,  buy  their  nobility,  and  generally  give 
over  trade.  Their  manufactures  of  cloth,  glass  and  silk,  formerly 
the  best  in  Europe,  are  now  excelled  by  those  of  other  countries. 
They  are  tenacious  of  old  laws  and  customs  to  their  great  pre- 
judice, whereas  a  trading  nation  must  be  still  for  new  ohanges* 
and  expedients,  as  different  junctures  and  emergencies  arise.  The 
state  is  at  present  very  sensible  of  this  decay  in  their  trade,  and 
as  a  noble  Venetian,  who  is  still  a  merchant,  told  me,  they  will 
speedily  find  out  some  method  to  redress  it ;  possibly  by  making 
a  free  port,  for  they  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  Leghorn,  whiefa 
draws  to  it  most  of  the  vessels  bound  for  Italy.  They  have 
hitherto  been  so  negligent  in  this  particular,  that  many  think 

'  It  is  well  known  that  since  the  fall  of  the  Repablic,  the  canali  ar« 
rapidly  filling  up.- 


'  New  ehanget.     Every  change  is  new.    The  proper  word  it  memwft*. 
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the  great  duke's  gold  has  had  no  small  influence  in  their  coun- 
cils. 

Venice  has  several  particulars  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
other  cities,  and  is  therefore  very  entertaining  to  a  traveller.  It 
looks,  at  a  distance,  like  a  great  town  half  floated  bj  a  deluge. 
There  are  canals  every  where  crossing  it,  so  that  one  may  go  to 
most  houses  either  by  land  or  water.  This  is  a  very  great  con- 
renienee  to  the  inhabitants ;  for  a  gondola  with  two  oars  at 
Venice,  is  as  magnificent  as  a  coach  and  six  horses  with  a  large 
equipage  in  another  country ;  besides  that  it  makes  all  carriages* 
extremely  cheap.  The  streets  are  generally  paved  with  brick  or 
&ec-stone,  and  always  kept  very  neat,  for  there  is  no'  carriage^ 
not  so  much  as  a  chair,  that  passes  through  them.  Thero 
is  an  innumerable  multitude  of  very  handsome  bridges,  all 
of  a  single  arch,  and  without  any  fence  on  either  side, 
which  would  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  a  city  less  sober  than 
Venice.  One  would,  indeed,  wonder  that  drinking  is  so  little  in 
vogue  among  the  Venetians,  who  are  in  a  moist  air  and  a  mode- 
rate climate,  and  have  no  such  diversions  as  bowling,  hunting, 
walking,  riding,  and  the  like  exercises  to  employ  them  without 
doors.  But  as  the  nobles  are  not  to  converse  too  much  with 
strangers,  they  are  in  no  danger  of  learning  it ;  and  they  are  gen- 
erally too  distrustful  of  one  another  for  the  freedoms  that  are 
used  in  such  kind  of  conversations.  There  are  many  noble  pal- 
aces in  Venice.  Their  ifumiture  is  not  commonly  very  rich,  if  we 
except  the  pictures,  which  are  hero  in  greater  plenty  than  in  any 
other  place  in  Europe,  from  the  hands  of  the  best  masters  of  the 
Lombard  school ;  as  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  Tintoret.  The 
last  of   these    is  -in  greater   esteem   at  Venice   than  in  other 

'  All  rarrioffta.     Carriaget,  in  the  plural,  meand,  the  inttrumfnlt  of 
carriage ;  at  coaehet,  &c    The  act  of  carry in^;,  or  transportation,  is  al 
ways  ezpretted  in  the  singular  number,     fie  should  have  said,  "Makes 
-    or  **€€rr*nffe  t/  all  iortt  extremely  cheap.** 
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parts  of  Italy.  The  rooms  are  generally  hwag  with  gilt  leather, 
which  they  cover  on  extraordinary  occasions  with  tapestry,  and 
hangiqgs  of  greater  yalue.  The  flooring  is  a  kind  of  red  plaister 
made  of  hrick  ground  to  powder,  and  afterwards  worked  into 
mortar.  It  is  rubbed  with  oil,  and  makes  a  smooth,  shining,  and 
beautiful  surface.  These  particularities  are  chiefly  owing  to  the 
moisture  of  the  air,  which  would  have  an  ill  efiect  on  other  kinds 
of  furniture,  as  it  shows  itself  too  visibly  in  many  of  their  finest 
pictures.  Though  the  Venetians  are  extremely  jealous  of  any 
great  fame  or  merit  in  a  living  member  of  their  commonwealth, 
they  never  fail  of  giving  a  man  his  due  praises,  when  they  are  in 
no  danger  of  suffering  from  his  ambition.  For  this  reason,  though 
there  are  a  great  many  monuments  erected  to  such  as  have  been 
benefactors  to  the  republic,  they  are  generally  put  up  after  their 
deaths.  Among  the  many  eulogiums  that  are  given  to  the  Boge 
Pisauro,  who  had  been  ambassador  in  England,  his  epitaph  says, 
In  Anglid  Jacobi  Regis  obitum  mird  callidUate  celcUum  tnird 
sagacitate  rimatus  p^'iscam  benevolentiam  firmavit.  The  par- 
ticular palaces,  churches,  and  pictures  of  Venice  are  enumerated 
in  several  little  books  that  may  be  bought  on  the  place,  and  have 
been  faithfully  transcribed  by  many  voyage-writers.  When  I 
was  at  Venice,  they  were  putting  out  very  curious  stamps  of  the 
several  edifices  which  arc  most  famous  for  their  beauty  or  magnif- 
icence. The  arsenal  of  Venice  is  an  island  of  about  three  miles 
round.  It  contains  all  the  stores  and  provisions  for  war,  that 
are  not  actually  employed.  There  are  docks  for  their  gallies  and 
men  of  war,  most  of  them  full,  as  well  as  work-houses  for  all  land 
and  naval  preparations.  That  part  of  it  where  the  arms  are  laid, 
makes  a  great  show,  aud  was  indeed  very  extraordinary  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  but  at  present  a  great  part  of  its  furniture  is 
grown  useless.  There  seems  to  be  almost  as  many  suits  of  ar- 
mour as  there  are  guns.     The  swords  are  old  fashioned  and  on- 
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wieldj  in  a  very  great  Dumber,'  and  the  fire-arms  fitted  with  locks 
of  little  convenience^  in  comparison  of  those  that  are  now  in  use. 
The  Venetians  pretend  they  could  set  out,  in  case  of  great  ne- 
eemitj,  thirty  men  of  war,  a  hundred  gallics,  and  ten  galeasses, 
though  I  cannot  conceive  how  they  could  man  a  fleet  of  half  the 
number.  It  was  certainly  a  mighty  error  in  this  state  to  affect 
so  many  conquests  on  the  terra  firma^**  which**  has  only  served 
to  Tftise  the  jealousy  of  the  christian  princes,  and  about  three 
hundred  years  ago^**  had  like  to  have  ended  in  the  utter  extirpa- 
tion of  the  commonwealth  ;  whereas,  had  they  applied  themselves 
with  the  same  politics  and  industry  to  the  increase  of  their 
strength  by  sea,  they  might  perhaps  have  had  all  the  islands  of 
the  Aiwhipelago  in  their  hands,  and  by  consequence,  the  greatest 
fleet,  and  the  most  seamen  of  any  other  state  in  Europe.  Be- 
sides, that  this  would  have  given  no  jealousy  to  the  princes  their 
neighbours,  who  would  have  enjoyed  their  own  dominions  in 
peace,  and  have  been  very  well  contented  to  have  seen''  so  strong 
a  bulwark  against  all  the  forces  and  invasions  of  the  Ottoman 
empire. 

This  republic  has  been  much  more  powerful  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, as  it  is  still  likelier  to  sink  than  increase  in  its  dominions. 
It  is  not  impossible  but  the  Spaniard  may,  some  time  or  other, 
demand  of  them  Creme,  Brescia,  and  Bergame,  which  have  been 
torn  from  the  Milanese ;  and  in  case  a  war  should  arise  upon  it, 

"  Machiavelli  in  the  2d  hook  of  the  Discorsi,  ch.  19,  says  that  they 
were  mach  weaker  when  they  held  Lombardy  than  when  they  confined 
themselves  to  the  sea. — G. 

^  Hie  league  of  Cambrat  in  1508. — G. 

^  In  a  very  great  nwnber,  I  e.  of  those  suitt  of  armour.  But  the  ex- 
fveiaioo  is  careless  Better  thus :  '*  the  swords  are,  very  many  of  than, 
old  fiishioned  and  unwieldy." 

i»  Wkiek^  i.  e.  which  affecting  no  many  con^«€»<«.— The  antecedent  is  a 
whcde  sentence.     Negligently  expressed. 

*  Ih  have  $een.     Certainly,  to  tee. 
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and  the  Venetians  lose  a  single  battle,  they  might  be  beaten  off 
the  continent  in  a  single  summer,  for  their  fortifications  are  Yerj 
inconsiderable.  On  the  other  side,  the  Venetiahs  are  in  contbu- 
al  apprehensions  from  the  Turk,  who  will  certainly  endeavour  at 
the  recovery  ■  of  the  Morea,  as  soon  as  the  Ottoman  empire  has 
recruited  a  little  of  its  ancient  strength.  They  are  very  sensible 
that  they  had  better  have  pushed  their  conquests  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Adriatic  into  Albania,  for  then  their  territories  would 
have  lain  together,  and  have  been  nearer  the  fountain-head  to 
have  received  succours  on  occasion ;  but  the  Venetians  are  under 
articles  with  the  emperor,  to  resign  into  his  hands  whatever  they 
conquer  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  that  has  been  formerly  dis- 
membered from  the  empire.  And  having  already  very  much  dis- 
satisfied him  in  the  Frioul  and  Dalmatia,  they  dare  not  think  of 
exasperating  him  further.  The  pope  disputes  with  them  their 
pretensions  to  the  Polesin,  as  the  Duke  of  Savoy  lays  an  equal 
claim  to  the  kingdi)m  of  Cyprus.  'Tis  surprising  to  consider 
with  what  heats  these  two  powers  have  contested  their  title  to  a 
kingdom  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Turk. 

Among  all  these  difficulties  the  republic  will  still  maintain  it- 
self, if  policy  can  prevail  upon  **  force  ;  for  it  is  certain  the  Vene- 
tian senate  is  one  of  the  wisest  councils  in  the  world,  though  at 
the  same  time,  if  we  believe  the  reports  of  several  that  have  been 
well  versed  in  their  constitution,  a  great  part  of  their  politics  is 
founded  on  maxims  which  others  do  not  think  consistent  with 
their  honour  to  put  in  practice.  The  preservation  of  the  republic 
is  that  to  which  all  other  considerations  submit.  To  encourage 
idleness  and  luxury  in  the  nobility,  to  cherish  ignorance  and  li- 
centiousness in  the  clergy,  to  keep  alive  a  continual  faction  in  the 

*  Endeavour  at  the  recovery]  We  eay  to  aim  at  the  recovery ;  but,  we 
endeavour  to  recover. 

^  Prevail  upon]  i.  e.  the  sense  of  gaining  an  in/luenee^  simply  ;  and  not 
a  superiority,  for  then  he  should  have  said  prevail  over. 
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oommon  people,  to  connive  at  the  Ticiousncss  and  debauchery  of 
conTentSy  to  breed  dissensions  among  the  nobles  of  the  terra 
firmUy  to  treat  a  brare  man  with  scorn  and  infamy ;  in  short,  to 
stick  at  nothing  for  the  public  interest,  are  represented  as  the  re- 
fined parts  of  the  Venetian  wisdom.' 

Among  all  the  instances  of  their  politics,  there  is  none  more 
admirable  than  the  great  secrecy  that  reigns  in  their  public  coun- 
cils. The  senate  is  generally  as  numerous  as  our  house  of  com- 
mona,  if  we  only  reckon  the  sitting  members,  and  yet  carries  its 
reaolutions  so  privately,  that  they  are  seldom  known  till  they  dis- 
cover themselves  in  the  execution.  It  is  not  many  years  since 
they  had  before  them  a  great  debate  concerning  the  punishment 
of  one  of  their  admirals,  which  lasted  a  month  together,  and  con- 
cluded in  his  condemnation ;  yet  was  there  none  of  his  friends, 
nor  of  those  who  had  engaged  warmly  in  his  defence,  that  gave 
him  the  least  intimation  of  what  was  passing  against  him,  till  he 
was  actually  seized,  and  in  the  hands  of  justice. 

The  noble  Venetians  think  themselves  equal  at  least  to  tho 
electors  of  the  empire,  and  but  one  degree  below  kings;  for 
which  reason  they  seldom  travel  into  foreign  countries,  where 
they  must  undergo  the  mortification  of  being  treated  like  private 
gentlemen  :  yet  it  is  observed  of  them,  that  they  discharge  them- 
selves with  a  great  deal  of  dexterity  in  such  embassies  and  trea- 
ties *  as  are  laid  on  them  by  the  republic,'  for  their  whole  lives 

'  There  is  some  exaggeration  in  this  picture :  such  a  policy,  literally 
carried  oot^  could  never  have  formed  the  men  who  accomplished  the 
marvela  of  Venetian  history.  Still  the  Venetian  goyernment  wa»  an  in- 
exorable goTemment:  and  was  distinguished  from  all  modern  states  by 
rigorously  sacrificing,  like  the  ancients,  the  individual  to  the  stpte. — G. 

*  The  Venetian  ambassadors  were  required,  on  tlieir  return  home,  to 
make  a  full  report  on  their  embassy.  These  reports  have  been  carefully 
preserred  from  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  form  a  collection  of 

«  EmbmtneM  mnd  treatie$  laid  upon]  An  embassy  being  an  office,  may  be 
id  upon  a  man :  a  treaty,  the  otjeet  of  such  office,  cannot. 
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are  employed  in  intrigaes  of  state,  and  they  naturally  give  them- 
selves airs  of  kings  and  princes,  of  which  the  ministers  of  other 
nations  are  only  the  representatives.  Monsieur  Amclot  reckons 
in  his  time,  two  thousand  five  hundred  nobles  that  had  voiees  in 
the  great  council,  but  at  present,  I  am  told,  there  are  not  at  most 
fifteen  hundred,  notwithstanding  the  addition  of  many  new  fiuni- 
lies  since  that  time.  It  is  very  strange,  that  with  this  advantage 
they  are  not  able  to  keep  up  their  number,  considering  that  the 
nobility  spreads  equally  through  all  the  brothers,  and  that  so 
very  few  of  them  are  destroyed  by  the  wars  of  the  republioL 
'Wliether  this  may  be  imputed  to  the  luxury  of  the  Venetians,  or 
to  the  ordinary  celibacy  of  the  younger  brothers,  or  to  the  last 
plague  which  swept  away  many  of  them,  I  know  not.  They  gen- 
erally thrust  the  females  of  their  families  into  convents,  the  bet> 
ter  to  preserve  their  estates.  This  makes  the  Venetian  nuns  fa- 
mous for  the  liberties  they  allow  themselves.  They  have  operas 
within  their  own  walls,  and  often  go  out  of  their  bounds  to  meet 
their  admirers,  or  they  are  very  much  misrepresented.  They 
have  many  of  them  their  lovers,  that  converse  with  them  daily  at 
the  grate,  and  are  *■  very  free  to  admit  a  visit  from  a  stranger. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  Comaras,  that  not  long  ago  refused 
to  see  any  under  a  prince. 

The  carnival  of  Venice  is  every  where  talked  o£  The  great 
diversion  of  the  place  at  that  time,  as  well  as  on  all  other  high 
occasions,  is  masking.  The  Venetians,  who  are  naturally  grave, 
love  tQ  give  into  the  follies  and  entertainments  of  such  seasons, 

documents  of  the  highest  value,  for  the  illustration  of  almost  every  part  of 
modern  history.  Ranke  was  among  the  first  to  employ  them  for  this  pur- 
pose :  Tommaseo  published  a  portion  of  those  that  relate  to  French  history: 
and  in  Florence  the  publication  of  a  complete  collection  was  began  in 
1839,  under  the  title  of  "Rclazioni  degli  Ambasciadori  Yeneti.' 


*  And  are]  To  avoid  the  ambiguity,  it  had  been  better  to  lay,  **  and 
they  are.** 
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when  di^gaiBed  in  a  &lse  personage.     They  are,  indeed,  under  a 
neeesflitj  of  finding  out  diyersions  that  may  agree  with   the 
nature  of  the  place,  and  make  some  amends  for  the  loss  of  several 
pleaaores  which  may  he  met  with  on  the  continent.     These  dis- 
goisefl  giye  occasion  to  abimdance  of  love-adventures ;  for  there 
ifl  something  more  intriguing  in  the  amours  of  Venice,  than  in 
those  of  other  countries,  and  I  question  but  the  secret  history  of 
a  carnival  would   make  a  collection  of  very  diverting  novels. 
Operas  are  another  great  entertainment  of  this  season.     The 
poetry  of  them  is  generally  as  exquisitely  ill,  as  the  music  is 
good.     The  arguments  are  often  taken  from   some  celebrated 
action  of  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans,  which  sometimes  looks 
ridiculous  enough ;  for  who  can  endure  to  hear  one  of  the  rough 
old  Romans  squeaking  through  the  mouth  of  an  eunuch,  especi- 
ally when  they  may  chuse  a  subject  out  of  courts  where  eunuchs 
are  really  actors,  or  represent  by  them  any  of  the  soft  Asiatic 
monarchs  ?     The  opera  that  was  most  in  vogue,  during  my  stay 
at  Venice,  was  built  on  the  following  subject     Caesar  and  Scipio 
are  riyals  for  Cato^s  daughter.*      Caesar's  first  words  bid  his 
soldiers  fly,  for  the  enemies  are  upon  them.     *^  Si  leva  Ccsarc,  o 
dice  a  SoldatL     A  la  fugga.     A'  lo  Scampo."     The  daughter 
gives  the  preference  to  Caesar  which  is  made  the  occasion  of 
Cato's  death.     Before  he  kills  himself,  you  see  him  withdrawn 
into  his  library,  where,  among  his  books,  I  observed  the  titles  of 
Plutarch  and  Tasso.     After  a  short  soliloquy  he  strikes  himself 
with  the  dagger  that  he  holds  in  his  hand,  but  being  interrupted 
by  one  of  his  friends,  he  stabs  him  for  his  pains,  and  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  blow  unluckily  breaks  the  dagger  on  one  of  his  ribs^ 

>  As  Addison  had  already  sketched  if  not  written,  the  firdt  part  of 
"  Cato,"  this  play  eould  not  have  suggested  his  subject ;  but  the  opening 
■eene  of  the  6th  set^  which  was  not  added  till  just  before  he  brought  ii 
out*  may  have  something  of  the  same  relation  to  this  that  Andreini*a  Ad- 
am has  to  the  Paradise  Lost — G. 
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80  that  he  is  forced  to  dispatcA  himself  by  teariog  up  h 
wound.  This  last  circumstance  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  cont 
in  the  opera  of  St.  Angelo,  that  was  acted  at  the  sam 
The  king  of  the  play  endeavours  at  a  rape,  but  the  poei 
resolved  to  save  his  hcroine^s  honour,  has  so  ordered  it,  tl 
king  always  acts  with  a  great  case  knife  stuck  in  his 
which  the  lady  snatches  from  him  in  the  struggle,  and  so  < 
herself. 

The  Italian  poets,  besides  the  celebrated  smoothness  c 
tongue,  have  a  particular  advantage,  above  the  writers  o 
nations,  in  the  difference  of  their  poetical  and  prose  lai 
There  are,  indeed,  sets  of  phrases  that  in  all  countries  ai 
liar  to  the  poets,  but  among  the  Italians  there  are  not  oi 
tences,  but  a  multitude  of  particular  words  that  never  enl 
common  discourse.  They  have  such  a  different  turn  and 
ing  for  poetical  use,  that  they  drop  several  of  their  lettc 
appear  in  another  form,  when  they  come  to  be  ranged  in 
For  this  reason  the  Italian  opera  seldom  sinks  into  a  poor 
language,  but,  amidst  all  the  meanness  and  familiarity 
thoughts,  has  something  beautiful  and  sonorous  in  the 
sion.  Without  this  natural  advantage  of  the  tongue 
present  poetry  would  appear  wretchedly  low  and  vulgar,  r 
standing  the  many  strained  allegories  that  are  so  much 
among  the  writers  of  this  nation.*  The  English  and  ] 
who  always  use  the  same  words  in  verse  as  in  ordinary  oo 
tion,  are  forced  to  raise  their  language  with  metaphc 
figures,  or,  by  the  pompousness  of  the  whole  phrase,  to  n 
any  littleness  that  appears  in  the  particular  parts  that  c 
it.  This  makes  our  blank  verse,  where  there  is  no  rhyme 
port  the  expression,  extremely  difficult  to  such  as  are  not  i 

'  A  singular  judgment  in  the  age  of  Filicaja :  bat  Addiaon  kn 
little  of  Italian  literature. — G. 
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in  the  tongae,  especially  when  they  write  on  low  subjects  ;  and 
'tis  probably  for  this  reason  that  Milton  has  made  use  of  such 
freqacnt  transpositions,  Latinisms,  antiquated  words  and  phrases, 
that  he  might  the  better  deviate  from  vulgar  and  ordinary  ex- 
pressions. 

The  comedies  that  I  saw  at  Venice/  or  indeed  in  any  other 
part  of  Italy,  are  very  indifferent,  and  more  lewd  than  those  of 
other  countries.  Their  poets  have  no  notion  of  genteel  comedy, 
and  fall  into  the  most  filthy  double-meanings  imaginable,  when 
they  have  a  mind  to  make  their  audience  merry.  There  is  no 
part  generally  so  wretched  as  that  of  the  fine  gentleman,  espe- 
cially when  he  converses  with  his  mistress  ;  for  then  the  whole 
dialogue  is  an  insipid  mixture  of  pedantry  and  romance.  But 
'tis  no  wonder  that  the  poets  of  so  jealous  and  reserved  a  nation 
fail  in  such  conversations  on  the  stage,  as  they  have  no  patterns 
of  in  nature.  There  are  four  standing  characters  which  enter 
into  every  piece  that  comes  on  the  stage,  the  Doctor,  Harlequin, 
Pantalooe,  and  Coviello.  The  doctor^s  character  comprehends 
the  whole  extent  of  a  pedant,  that  with  a  deep  voice,  and  a 
mag^terial  air,  breaks  in  upon  conversation,  and  drives  down  all 
before  him:  every  thing  he  says  is  backed  with  quotations  out  of 
Galen,  Hippocrates,  Plato,  Virgil,  or  any  author  that  rises 
uppermost,  and  all  answers  from  his  companion  are  looked  upon 
t&  impertinencies  or  interruptions.  Harlequin's  part  is  made  up 
of  blnnders  and  absurdities ;  he  is  to  mistake  one  name  for  ano- 
ther, to  forget  his  errands,  to  stumble  over  queens,  and  to  run 
bis  head  against  every  post  that  stands  in  his  way.  This  is  all 
attended  with  something  so  comical  in  the  voice  and  gestures, 

'  There  it  somethiDg  more  appropriate  tlian  AddiBon  was  aware  of  in 
thiteonneetion  of  the  name  of  Venice  with  Italian  comedy ;  for  it  was  there 
that  Goldoni  was  bom,  seven  years  after  his  visit,  and  before  the  next 
half  eentary  had  passed  away,  Italian  comedy  was  raised  to  a  rank  second 
onW  to  that  of  France. — O. 
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that  a  man,  who  is  sensible  of  the  folly  of  the  part,  can  hardlj 
forbear  being  pleased  with  it.  Pantalono  is  genendlj  an  old 
cully,  and  Coviello  a  sharper. 

I  have  seen  a  translation  of  the  Cid,  acted  at  Bolonia,  which 
would  never  have  taken,  had  they  not  found  a  place  in  it  for 
these  buffoons.  All  four  of  them  appear  in  masks  that  are  made 
like  the  old  Roman  persona,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  observe 
in  another  place.  The  French  and  Italians  have  probably  de- 
rived this  custom  of  showing  some  of  their  characters  in  masks, 
from  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatre.  The  old  Vatican  Tereooe 
has  at  the  head  of  every  scene  the  figures  of  all  the  persons  that 
are  concerned  in  it,  with  the  particular  disguises  in  which  they 
acted ;  and  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  Villa  Mattel  an 
antick  statue  masked,  which  was  perhaps  designed  for  Gnatho  in 
the  eunuch,  for  it  agrees  exactly  with  the  figure  he  makes  in  the 
Vatican  manuscript.  One  would  wonder,  indeed,  how  so  polite 
a  people  as  the  ancient  Romans  and  Athenians  '  should  not  look 
on  these  borrowed  faces  as  unnatural.  They  might  do  very  well 
for  a  Cyclops,  or  a  satyr,  that  can  have  no  resemblance  in  human 
features;  but  for  a  flatterer,  a  miser,  or  the  like  characters, 
which  abound  in  our  own  species,  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than 
to  represent  their  looks  by  a  painted  vizard.  In  persona  of  tlui 
nature  the  turns  and  motions  of  the  face  are  often  as  agreeable 
as  any  part  of  the  action.  Could  we  suppose  that  a  mask  repre- 
sented never  so  naturally  the  general  humour  of  a  character,  it 
can  never  suit  with  the  variety  of  passions  that  are  incident  to 
every  single  person  in  the  whole  course  of  a  play.  The  grimace 
may  be  proper  on  some  occasions,  but  is  too  steady  to  agree  with 
all.     The  rabble,  indeed,  are  generally  pleased  at  the  first  entry 

*  liomant  and  Athenians.    Tlioy  liad,  witliout  doubt»  their  reasons  for 
thia  practice,  for  the}*  wore  sensible  of  its  iu convenience. 
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of  a  diflgnisc,  but  the  jest  grows  cold  even  with  them  too  when  it 
eomes  on  the  stage  in  a  sccoud  scene. 

Since  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a 
cufltoui  at  Venice,  which  they  tell  me  is^  particular  to  the  common 
people  of  this  country,  of  singing  stanzas  out  of  Tasso.*  They 
are  set  to  a  pretty  solemn  tune,  and  when  one  begins  in  any  part 
of  the  poet,  it  is  odds  but  ho  will  be  answered  by  somebody  else 
that  oTerhears  him ;  so  that  sometimes  you  have  ten  or  a  dozen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another,  taking  verse  after  verse,  and 
ronning  on  with  the  poem  as  far  as  their  memories  will  carry  them. 

On  Holy  Thursday,  among  the  several  shows  that  are  yearly 
exhibited,  I  saw  one  that  is  odd  enough,  and  particular  to  the 
Venetians.  There  is  a  set  of  artisans,  who  by  the  help  of  several 
poles,  which  they  lay  across  each  others  shoulders,  build  them- 
selves up  into  a  kind  of  pyramid ;  so  that  you  see  a  pile  of  men 
in  the  air  of  four  or  five  rows  rising  one  above  another.  The 
weight  is  so  equally  distributed,  that  every  man  is  very  well  able 
to  bear  his  part  of  it,  the  stories,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  growiug 
less  and  less  as  they  advance  higher  and  higher.  A  little  boy 
represents  the  point  of  the  pyramid,  who,  after  a  short  space, 
leaps  ofi^  with  a  great  deal  of  dexterity,  into  the  arms  of  one  that 
catches  him  at  the  bottom.  In  the  same  manner  the  whole  build- 
ing falls  to  pieces.  I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  this,  be- 
eaose  it  explains  the  following  verses  of  Claudian,  which  show 
thai  the  Venetians  are  not  the  inventors  of  this  trick. 

Vel  qui  moro  aTium  sese  jaculantur  in  auras, 
Corporaque  sdificant,  celeri  cresccntia  nexu, 
Quorum  compofiitam  puer  augmentatus  in  arcem 
Emicat,  ct  vinctus  plantie,  vcl  cruribus  luercue, 
Pendula  librato  figit  vestigia  saltu. 

Claud,  de  Pros,  ct  Olyb.  Cou?. 

I  "  In  Yenlee  Tmbo'i  echoes  are  no  more. 

And  Kllent  rows  the  mnwd<'M  jtondoHor.— rnii.nB  TIakolu. — O. 
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Meu,  piVd  on  men,  with  aoiive  leaps  arisen 
And  build  the  breathing  fubric  to  the  skies; 
A  sprightly  youth  above  the  topmost  row 
Points  the  tall  pyramid,  and  crowns  the  show. 

Though  we  meet  with  the  Veneti  in  the  old  poets,  the  city  of 
Venice  is  too  modern  to  find  a  place  among  them.  Sannazarius-s 
epigram  is  too  well  known  to  be  inserted.  The  same  poet  has 
celebrated  this  city  in  two  other  places  of  his  poems.' 

Quis  Venet»  miracula  proferat  urbis,       ' 


Una  instar  magui  quo;  simul  Orbis  habet  f 
Salve  Italdm  Regina,  altie  pulcherrima  Romie 

^mula,  quae  terris,  quae  dominaris  aquis  I 
Tu  tibi  vel  Reges  cives  faeis ;  O  Decus,  O  Lux 

Ansoniie,  per  quam  libera  turba  sQmus, 
Per  quam  Barbaries  nobis  non  imperat,  et  Sol 

Ezoricns  nostro  clarius  orbe  nitet  I  Lib.  S,  eL  L 

Venctia  stands  with  endless  beauties  crown'd. 
And  as  a  world  within  herself  is  found. 
Hail,  queen  of  Italy  I  for  years  to  come 
The  mighty  rival  of  immortal  Rome! 
Nations  and  seas  are  in  thy  states  enroU'd, 
And  kings  among  thy  citizens  are  told. 
Ausonia's  brightest  ornament  I  by  thee 
She  sits  a  sovVeign,  unenslav'd  and  free ; 

*  There  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  Addison's  limited  knowledge  of 
Italian  literature,  than  his  citing  Sannazaro  and  making  no  mention  of 
Delia  Casa,  whose  beautiful  sonnet  he  would  certainly  have  known  if  he 
had  extended  his  reading  beyond  the  merest  elementa. 

Qaesti  palagi  e  qncste  logge,  or  oolte 

D'oetro  e  di  tnarmi  o  di  figure  elette, 

Fnr  poche  e  hu»e  case  insleme  aocolte, 

Desertl  lidi  e  povere  isolette ; 

Ma  gcntl  ardlte,  d*ogiii  vizio  sclolte, 

Premcano  il  mar  con  picclole  barcbette, 

Che  qui  non  per  domar  provinde  molte, 

Ma  ftiggir  scrvltji  s'cran  rtstrette. 

Non  era  ambizlon  ne'petti  loro ; 

II  mcntlrc  abborrian  piti  cbe  la  morte ; 

Nd  vi  regnava  Ingorda  fame  d*ora 

Be  '1  cicl  v'ba  dato  pid  bcata  9orte, 

Non  6len  quelle  vlrtCk  cbe  tanto  onoro, 

DallH  no%'e  rlcohcize  opprwwo  e  morte. — O. 
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By  thee^  the  mde  bflrbarian  chaA*d  away, 

The  rifling  ran  eheen  with  a  purer  ray 

Onr  weitem  world,  and  doubly  gilds  the  day. 

Kec  tu  flemper  eris,  quse  scptem  amplccteris  arcee, 

Ne  tu,  quae  medlis  nmula  surgis  aquis.  Lib.  2,  el.  1. 

Thou  too  flfaalt  fall  by  time  or  barb'rous  foes, 
Whose  circling  walls  the  sev'n  fam'd  hills  inclose ; 
And  thou,  whose  rival  tow'rs  invade  the  skies, 
And,  from  amidst  the  waves,  with  equal  glory  rise. 


FERRARA,  RAVENNA,  RIMINI. 

At  Yenice  I  took  a  bark  fbr  Ferrara,  and  in  my  way  thither 
seycral  months  of  the  Po,  by  which  it  empties  itself  into  the 

Adriatic. 

Quo  non  alius  per  pinguia  culta 

In  mare  purpureum  violcntior  influit  Amnia.  Viro.  Gcorg.  4. 

which  is  tme,  if  understood  only  of  the  rivers  of  Italy. 

Lacan^s  description  of  the  Po  would  have  been  very  beautiful, 
had  he  known  when  to  have  given  over. 

Quoque  roagis  nullum  tellus  se  solvit  in  amnem 
Eridanus,  fractasque  evolvit  in  lequora  sylvas, 
Hesperiamque  exhaurit  aquis :  hunc  fabula  primum 
Populea  fluvium  ripas  umbr&sse  coron^ : 
Cnmque  diem  pronum  transverso  limitc  ducens 
Soccendit  Phafiton  flagrantibus  lethera  loris ; 
Gurgitibus  raptis,  penitus  tellure  perustft, 
Hone  habuisse  pares  Phcebeis  ignibus  undas.  Lib.  2. 

The  Po,  that  rushing  with  uncommon  force, 
Cerseta  whole  woods  in  its  tumultuous  course, 
And  rising  from  Hesperia's  wat'ry  veins, 
Th'  exhausted  land  of  all  its  moisture  drains. 
The  Po,  as  sings  the  fable,  first  convey'd 
Its  wond'ring  current  through  a  poplar  shade : 
For  m-hen  young  Phaeton  mistook  his  way. 
Lost  and  confounded  in  the  blaze  of  day, 
This  river,  with  surviving  streams  supply'd, 
When  all  the  rest  of  the  whole  earth  were  dry*d, 

VOL.  IT.— 0 
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And  naturc*8  self  lay  ready  to  expire, 

QuoiichM  the  dire  flame  that  set  the  vorld  on  Are, 

The  poet's  reflections  follow. 

"Son  minor  Lie  Nilo,  si  non  per  plana  jacentb 

iEgypti  Libycas  Nilus  stagnaret  arenas. 

Son  minor  liic  Istro,  nisi  quod  dum  permeat  orbem 

Istcr,  casuroB  in  quielibet  sequora  fontes 

Accipit)  ct  Sc^lhicas  exit  non  solus  in  undas. 

Nor  would  the  Nile  more  watVy  stores  contain. 
But  that  he  stagnates  on  his  Lybian  plain : 
Nor  would  the  Danube  run  with  greater  force, 
But  that  he  gathers  in  his  tedious  course 
Ten  thousand  streams^  and  swelling  as  he  flows^ 
In  Scythian  seas  the  glut  of  riyers  throws. 

That  is,  says  Scaligcr,  the  Eridanus  would  be  bigger  than  the 
Nile  and  Danube,  if  the  Nile  and  Danube  were  not  bigger  than 
the  Eridanus.  What  makes  the  poet's  remark  the  more  impro- 
per, the  very  reason  why  the  Danube  is  greater  than  the  Po,  as 
he  assigns  it,  is  that  which  really  makes  the  Po  as  great  as  it  is ; 
for  before  its  fall  into  the  gulf,  it  receives  into  its  channel  the 
most  considerable  rivers  of  Picmont,  Milan,  and  the  rest  of  Lom- 
bardy. 

From  Venice  to  Ancona  the  tide  comes  in  very  sensibly  at  ito 
stated  periods,  but  rises  more  or  less  in  proportion  as  it  advances 
nparer  the  head  of  the  gulf.  Lucan  has  run  out  of  his  way  to 
describe  the  phednomenon^  which  is  indeed  very  extraordinary  to 
those  \^ho  lie  out  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  ocean,  and, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  lets  his  poem  stand  still  that  he 
niay  give  way  to  his  own  reflections. 

Qudque  jacet  littus  dubium,  quod  terra  fretumque 
Vendicat  altemis  vicibus,  cum  funditur  ingenii 
Pocanus,  vel  c£im  refugis  so  fluctibus  aufert^ 
Yentus  ab  extremo  pelag\is  sic  axe  yolutet 
Destituatquc  ferens :  an  sidoro  mota  secundq 
Tethyos  unda  vnga*  lunnribus  nstiuit  horis  : 
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Flarnmiger  an  Titan,  nt  alentos  haariat  undos, 

Erigat  oceannm  iluctasque  ad  sidcra  tollat, 

Quscrite  quos  agitai  mundi  labor :  at  inihi  semper 

Tu  quecunque  moves  tarn  crebros  causa  meatus, 

Ut  ftuperi  Toluere^  late. Lib.  1. 

TVasli'd  wiUi  succcssiyc  seas,  the  doubtful  strand 

By  turns  is  ocean,  and  by  turns  is  land : 

Whether  the  winds  in  distant  regions  blow, 

Hovingthe  world  of  waters  to  and  fro: 

Or  waining  moons  their  settled  periods  keep 

To  swell  the  billows,  and  ferment  the  deep ; 

Or  the  tir'd  sun,  his  vigour  to  supply. 

Raises  the  floating  mountains  to  the  sky, 

And  slakes  his  thirst  within  the  mighty  tide. 

Do  you  who  study  nature's  works  decide  : 

Whilst  I  the  dark  mysterious  cause  admire. 

Nor,  into  what  the  gods  conceal,  presumptuously  inquire. 

At  Fcrrara  *  I  met  with  nothing  extraordinary.  The  town 
18  very  large,  but  extremely  thin  of  people.  It  has  a  citadel,  and 
Mmctbing  like  a  fortification  mnning  round  it,  but  so  large  that 
it  requires  more  soldiers  to  defend  it,  than  the  pope  has  in  his 
whole  dominions.  The  streets  are  as  beautiful  as  any  I  have 
seen,  in  tbcir  length,  breadth,  and  regularity.  The  Benedictines 
have  the  finest  convent  of  the  place.  They  showed  us  in  the 
church  Ariosto^s  monument :  his  epitaph  says,  he  was  Nobilitate 
generis  atque  animi  clarus^  in  rebus  publicis  administrandiSy 
in  regcndis  populis,  in  gravissimis  ct  mmmis  Fo?Uificis  lega- 
tioni&us  prudentid  consiiio,  eloqu^^rUid  prcestantissimus, 

I  came  down  a  branch  of  the  Po,  as  far  as  Alberto,  within  ten 
miles  of  Ravenna.  '     All  this  space  lies  miserably  uncultivated 

'  He  evidently  did  not  visit  the  library,  where  the  manuscripts  of 
Ariosto  and  Tasso  are  preserved,  nor  Ariosto's  house,  nor  Tasso's  prison. 
If  he  had  teen  Ariosto's  house  he  would  certainly  have  copied  the  inscrip- 
tion— 

Psnra  aed  spta  nibl,  sed  nnlll  obnoxia,  ned  non 
Socdlds,  parts  meo  aed  Uunen  acre  domua. — G. 

*  We  come  to  Ravenna  and  have  not  a  word  of  Dante — no  allusion  to 
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till  jou  come  near  Ravenna,  where  the  soil  is  made  extremely 
fraitfiil,  and  shows  what  much  of  the  rest  might  be,  were  there 
hands  enough  to  manage  it  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  now  on 
both  sides  the  road  very  marshy,  and  generally  overgrown  with 
rushes,  which  made  me  fancy  it  was  once  floated  by  the  sea,  that 
lies  within  four  miles  of  it.  Nor  could  I  in  the  least  donbt  it 
when  I  saw  Kavenna,  that  is  now  almost  at  the  same  distaoee 
from  the  Adriatic,  though  it  was  formerly  the  most  famous  of  all 
the  Koman  ports. 

One  may  guess  at  its  ancient  situation  from  Martial^s 

Meli6sque  Ranie  garriant  Ravennatefl.  LiK  %, 

RiivcnnA*8  frogs  in  better  muBic  oroak. 

and  the  description  that  Silius  Italicus  has  given  us  of  it 

QuAque  ^ravi  remo  limoeis  segniter  undls 

LcntA  paludosse  persciodunt  stagna  Ravennie.  liK  & 

Encumbered  in  the  mud,  their  oars  divide 
With  heavy  strokes  the  thick  unwieldy  tide. 

Accordingly  the  old  geographers  represent  it  as  situated  among 
marshes  and  shallows.  The  place  which  is  shown  for  the  haven, 
is  on  a  level  with  the  town,  and  has  probably  been  stopped  up  by 
the  great  heaps  of  dirt  that  the,  sea  has  thrown  into  it ;  for  all 
the  soil  on  that  side  of  Ravenna  has  been  left  there  insensibly 
by  the  sea^s  discharging  itself  upon  it  for  so  many  ages.  The 
ground  must  have  been  formerly  much  lower,  for  otherwise  the 
town  would  have  lain  under  water.  The  remains  of  the  Pharoe, 
that  stand  about  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and  two  from  the 

the  early  Christian  monuments  which  are  very  numerousi  not  a  word  erai 
about  *'  Theodore  and  Uonoria,"  the  most  perfect  of  Dryden'a  poemti  tad 
what  is  equally  remarkable,  no  mention  of  Gaston  de  Foiz,  though  he  mnit 
have  scon  the  monument — but  in  thoir  stead,  a  liatin  insoription  with  a 
very  ingenious  interpretation— certainly  an  amusing  illuftration  of  the 
«;cclusivc  hold  which  his  Latin  studies  had  taken  of  his  mind.r— O. 
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town,  have  their  foundations  covered  with  earth  for  some  yards, 
as  they  told  me,  which  ^  notwithstanding  are  upon  a  level  with 
the  fields  that  lie  about  them,  though  it  is  probable  they  ^  took 
the  advantage  of  a  rising  ground  to  set  it  upon.  It  was  a  square 
tower  of  about  twelve  yards  in  breadth,  as  appears  by  that  part 
of  it  which  yet  remains  entire,  so  that  its  height  must  have  been 
very  considerable  to  have  preserved  a  proportion.  It  is  made  in 
the  form  of  the  Venetian  Campanile,  and  is  probably  the  high 
tower  mentioned  by  Pliny,  lib.  36,  cap.  12. 

On  the  side  of  the  town,  where  the  sea  is  supposed  to  have 
lain  formerly,  there  is  now  a  little  church  called  the  Kotonda. 
At  the  entrance  of  it  are  two  stones,  the  one  with  an  inscription 
in  Gothic  characters,  that  has  nothing  in  it  remarkable ;  the  other 
is  a  square  piece  of  marble,  that  by  the  inscription  appears  an- 
cient, and  by  the  ornaments  about  it  shows  itself  to  have  been  a 
little  Pagan  monument  of  two  persons  who  were  shipwrecked, 
perhaps  in  the  place  where  now  their  monument  stands.  The 
first  line  and  a  half,  that  tells  their  names  and  families  in  prose, 
is  not  legible ;  the  rest  runs  thus  : 


•Ranin  domas  hoe  produxit  alumnos, 


IJbertatis  opus  contnlit  ana  dies. 
Naufraga  mora  pariter  rapuit  quos  junxerat  ant^ 
£t  duplices  luctus  mora  periniqua  dedit 

Both  with  the  same  indulgent  master  bless'd, 

On  the  same  day  their  liberty  possessed : 

A  shipwreck  slew  whom  it  had  joln'd  before, 

And  left  their  common  friends  their  funVals  to  deplore. 

There  is  a  turn  in  the  third  verse  that  we  lose,  by  not  know- 
ing the  circumstances  of  their  story.  It  was  the  naufraga  mors 
which  destroyed  them,  as  it  had  formerly  united  them;  what 
this  anion  was  is  expressed  in  the  preceding  verse,  by  their  both 

*  TF^ifA]  j.  e.  what  now  appear  to  be  their  foundations. 

^  2nUjf]  Who  I    This  whole  sentence  is  wretchedly  expressed. 
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haviDg  been  made  freemen  oh  the  same  day.  If,  therefore,  ve 
suppose  they  had  been  formerly  shipwrecked  with  their  master, 
and  that  he  made  them  free  at  the  same  time,  the  epigram  is  nn- 
riddled.  Nor  is  this  interpretation  perhaps  so  forced  as  it  miy 
seem  at  first  sight,  since  it  was  the  custom  of  the  masters,  a  littk 
before  their  death,  to  give  their  slaves  their  freedom,  if  they  hid 
deserved  it  at  their  hands ;  and  it  is  natural  enough  to  suppose 
one,  involved  in  a  common  shipwreck,  would  give  such  of  bis 
slaves  their  liberty,  as  should  have  the  good  luck  to  save  themr 
selves.  The  chancel  of  this  church  is  vaulted  with  a  single  stone 
of  four  foot  in  thickness,  and  a  hundred  and  fourteen  in  circum* 
ferencc.  There  stood  on  the  outside  of  this  little  cupola  a  great 
tomb  of  porphyry,  and  the  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  but  in 
the  war  that  Louis  the  twelfth  made  on  Italy,  the  tomb  was  bro- 
ken in  pieces  by  a  cannon-ball.  It  was  perhaps  the  same  blow 
that  made  the  flaw  in  the  cupola,  though  the  inhabitants  say  it 
was  cracked  by  thunder  that  destroyed  a  son  of  one  of  their  Gothic 
princes,  who  had  taken  shelter  under  it,  as  having  been  foretold 
what  kind  of  death  he  was  to  die.  I  asked  an  abbot  ^  that  was  in 
the  church,  what  was  the  name  of  this  Gothic  prince,  who,  aftar 
a  little  recollection,  answered  me,  "•  That  he  could  not  tell  pre- 
cisely, but  that  he  thought  it  was  one  Julius  Caesar."  There  is 
a  convent  of  Thcatius,  where  they  show  a  little  window  in  the 
church,  through  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  have  entered  in 
the  shape  of  a  dove,  and  to  have  settled  on  one  of  the  candidates 
for  the  bishopric.  The  dove  is  represented  in  the  window,  and 
in  several  places  of  the  church,  and  is  in  great  reputation  all  over 
Italy.  I  should  not,  indeed,  think  it  impossible  for  a  pigeon  to 
fly  in  accidentally  through  the  roof,  where  they  still  keep  the  hole 
open,  and,  by  its  fluttering  over  such  a  particular  place,  to  gire 
BO  superstitious  an  assembly  an  occasion  of  favoring  a  competitor, 

*  He  probably  mcaTiV,  am  ls>cJti«, — <i. 
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etpeeiallj  if  he  had  many  friends  among  the  electors  that  would 
make  a  politic  use  of  such  an  accident :  but  they  pretend  the 
miracle  has  happened  more  than  once.  Among  the  pictures  of 
aeTeral  famous  men  of  their  order,  there  is  one  with  tliis  inscrip- 
tion.  P.  D.  TJiomas  GouldveUus  Ep.  As,  Trid,  consilio  con- 
tra Hitreticos,  et  in  Anglia  contra  Elisabet.  Fidei  Confessor 
amtpiema.  The  statue  of  Alexander  the  Seventh  stands  in  the 
large  square  of  the  town ;  it  is  cast  in  brass,  and  has  the  posture 
that  is  always  given  the  figure  of  a  pope  ;  an  arm  extended,  and 
blessing  the  people.  In  another  square  on  a  high  pillar  is  set  the 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  arrayed  like  a  queen,  with  a  sceptre 
in  her  hand,  and  a  crown  upon  her  head  ;  for  having  delivered 
the  town  from  a  raging  pestilence.  The  custom  of  crowning  the 
Holy  Yirgin  is  so  much  in  vogue  among  the  Italians,  that  one 
often  sees  in  their  churches  a  little  tinsel  crown,  or  perhaps  a 
circle  of  stars  glued  to  the  canvas  over  the  head  of  the  figure, 
which  sometimes  spoils  a  good  picture.  In  the  convent  of  Bene- 
dictines I  saw  three  huge  chests  of  marble,  with  no  inscription 
on  them  that  I  could  find,  though  they  are  said  to  contain  the 
ashes  of  Yalentinian,  Ilonorius,  and  his  sister  Placidia^  From 
Ravenna  I  came  to  Rimini,  having  passed  the  Rubicon  by  the 
way.  This  river  is  not  so  very  contemptible  as  it  is  generally 
represented,  and  was  much  increased  by  the  melting  of  the  snows 
when  Cassar  passed  it,  according  to  Lucan. 

Fonte  cadit  modico  parvisque  impollitur  undis 

PaoiceuB  Rubicon,  com  fervida  canduit  lestas : 

Perqae  imas  aerpit  valley  et  Gallica  certiis 

limes  ab  Anaoniis  disterminat  arva  colonis : 

Tunc  vires  prasbebat  hyems,  atquo  aiixerat  undas 

Tertia  jam  graTido  pluvinlis  Cynthia  cornu, 

Et  madidis  £uri  resolutie  flatibus  Alpes.  Lib.  1. 

While  Bummer  Jas^  the  streams  of  Rubicon 
From  their  spoot  source  iu  a  small  current  T\xn, 
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Hid  in  the  winding  vales  they  gently  glide. 
And  Italy  from  neighbVing  Gaul  divide ; 
But  now,  with  winter  storms  increas*d,  they  rose, 
By  watVy  moons  prodnc'd,  and  Alpine  snows^ 
That  melting  on  the  hoary  mountains  Imy, 
And  in  warm  eastern  winds  dissoly'd  away. 

This  river  is  now  called  Pisatello/ 

Rimini  has  nothing  modem  to  boast  of.     Its  antiquities  an 
as  follow :  a  marble  bridge  of  five  arches,  built  by  Augustos  and 
Tiberius,  for  the  inscription  is  still  legible,  though  not  rightly 
transcribed  by  Gruter.     A  triumphal  arch  raised  by  Augostofl, 
which  makes  a  noble  gate  to  the  town,  though  part  of  it  is  ruined. 
The  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre.     The  Suggestum,  on  which  it  is 
said  that  Julius  Caesar  harangued  his  army  after  having  passed 
the  Rubicon.     I  must  confess  I  can  by  no  means  look  on  this 
last  as  authentic  :  *  it  is  built  of  hewn  stone,  like  the  pedestal 
of  a  pillar,  but  somctliing  higher  than  ordinary,  and  is  but  just 
broad  enough  for  one  man  to  stand  upon  it.     On  the  contrary 
the  ancient  Suggcstums,  as  I  have  often  observed  on  medals,  as 
well  as  on  Constantinc^s  arch,  were  made  of  wood  like  a  little 
kind  of  stage,  for  the  heads  of  the  nails  are  sometimes  represent- 
ed, that  are  supposed  to  have  fastoued  the  boards  together.     We 
often  see  on  thcni  the  emperor,  and  two  or  three  general  officers, 
sometimes  sitting  and  sometimes  standing,  as  they  made  speeches^ 
or  distributed  a  congiary  to  the  soldiers  or  people.      They  were 
probably  always  in  readiness,  and  carried  among  the  baggage  of 
the  army,  whereas  this  at  Rimini  must  have  been  built  on  the 
place,  and  required  some  time  before  it  could  be  finished. 

If  the  observation  I  have  here  made  is  just,  it  may  serre  as  a 

'  It  is  strange  that  this  should  ever  have  been  mistaken  fbr  the  Rubi- 
con, which  is  a  larger  river,  a  few  miles  beyond  Savignano^  about  twenty- 
five  miles  long,  emptying  a  full  stream  into  the  Adriatic,  and  bearing  to 
this  day  the  name  of  il  Rubicone. — G. 

•  Addison's  doubts  were  well-founded. — G. 
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confirmation  to  the  karned  Fabretti's  conjecture  on  Trajan^s  pil- 
lar ;  who  supposes,  I  think,  with  a  great  deal  of  reason,  that  the 
camps,  inU-enchments,  and  other  works  of  the  same  nature,  which 
are  cut  out  as  if  they  had  been  made  of  brick  or  hewn  stone,  were 
in  reality  only  of  earth,  turf,  or  the  like  materials  ;  for  there  are 
on  the  pillar  some  of  these  Suggestums  which  arc  figured  like 
Uiose  on  medals,  with  only  this  difference,  that  they  seem  built 
of  brick  or  free-stone.  At  twelve  miles  distance  from  Kimini 
atends  the  little  republic  of  St.  Marino,  which  I  could  not  forbear 
yisitiDg,  though  it  lies  out  of  the  common  tour  of  travellers,  and 
has  excessively  bad  ways  to  it  I  shall  here  give  a  particular  ac- 
ooiiDt  of  it,  because  I  know  of  nobody  else  that  has  done  it.  One 
may,  at  least,  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  it  something  more 
aingalar  than  can  be  found  in  great  governments,  and  form  from 
it  an  idea  of  Venice  in  its  first  beginnings,  when  it  had  only  a  few 
heaps  of  earth  for  its  dominions,  or  of  Kome  itself,  when  it  had 
as  yet  covered  but  one  of  its  seven  hills. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  ST.  MARINO. » 

The  town  and  republic  of  St.  Marino  stands  on  the  top  of  a 
very  high  and  craggy  mountain.  It  is  generally  hid  among  the 
clouds,  and  lay  under  snow  when  I  saw  it,  though  it  was  clear  and 

'  This  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Addison's  qualifications  for  per- 
sonal ioquiry,  the  information  which  it  contains  having  been  gathered  on 
the  spot,  not  copied  from  guide  books. 

Yew  changes  have  taken  place  in  this  singular  little  republic  since 
Addison  wrote  his  description  of  it  In  1739  it  was  invaded  by  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  whose  restless  spirit^  cut  off  from  the  broad  field  of  European 
politics,  found  a  vent  in  the  administration  of  the  Bolognese  as  papal 
Iq^ate  Under  the  pretext  that  the  government  had  degenerated  into  an 
oligarchy,  he  resolved  to  reduce  it  under  the  subjection  of  the  Holy  See, 
planned  an  attack  with  all  the  subtlety  and  secrecy  with  which  he  had 
formed  his  great  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and 
with  SCO  •oldiers  and  a  troop  of  tbirri,  seized  the  unsuspecting  little  state, 

TOL.   !!• — ^9* 
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warm  weather  In  all  the  country  about  it.  There  is  not  a  spring 
or  fountain,  that  I  could  hear  of,  in  the  whole  dominions,  bat 
they  arc  always  well  provided  with  huge  cisterns  and  reserroin 
of  rain  and  snow-water.  The  wine  that  grows  on  the  sides  of  theiic 
mountain  is  extraordinary  good,'  and  I  think  much  better  thin 
any  I  met  with  on  the  cold  side  of  the  Appenines.  This  puts  me 
in  mind  of  their  cellars,  which  have  most  of  them  a  natural  ad* 
vantage  which  renders  them  extremely  cool  in  the  hottest  sea- 
sons, for  they  have  generally  in  the  sides  of  them  deep  holes  that 
run  into  the  hollows  of  the  hill,  from  whence  there  constanUy  is- 

and  declared  it  a  forfeiture  to  Rome.  An  appeal  was  mnde  to  the  Bvpe^ 
who,  less  daring  than  his  minister,  gave  the  inhabitants  permission  to 
decide  for  themselves,  whether  they  would  remain  free,  or  pass  under 
the  dominion  of  Rome.  The  question  was  solemnly  brought  before  the 
citizens  in  public  assembly,  and  the  republic  preserved. 

During  Napoleon's  campaigns  in  Ital}*,  he  sent  Monge  to  offer  thf 
sister  republic  an  increase  of  territory,  a  complimentary  present  of  two 
cannon,  and  the  protection  of  France.  The  ambassador  was  received  whb 
due  solemnity,  his  somewhat  pedantic  speech  listened  to  with  respectful 
attention,  the  enlargement  of  territory  judiciously  refused,  and  the  com- 
plimentary gift  courteously  accepted.  It  was  impossible  even  for  NapoleoD 
to  do  violence  to  so  modest  a  people,  and  though  he  never  sent  the  caonoii, 
he  suffered  the  little  republic  to  live  on  in  tranquil  obscurity.  Much  credit 
is  due  to  Antonio  Onofri,  who  displayed  groat  judgment  and  firmness  id 
hi*  intercourse  with  Napoleon,  and  subsequently  defended  his  eoantrj 
successfully  before  the  congress  of  Vienna.  His  tomb  and  bust  now  form 
one  of  the  most  touching  memorials  in  this  instructive  history. 

In  1847,  some  important  changes  were  made  in  the  constitution — the 
general  council  transformed  into  a  house  of  representAtivefli  choeen  by 
universal  suffrage,  and  deliberating  with  open  doors.  This  is  the  legis- 
lative body.  They  vote  by  ballot,  and  no  act  becomes  valid  unless  sup- 
ported by  two-thirds  of  the  votes.  The  executive  power  still  remains  witli 
the  two  captains,  who  are  chosen  every  six  months,  one  for  the  town  and 
one  for  the  country.  Between  them  and  the  legislative  body  there  is  a 
council  of  twelve,  of  which  two-thirds  are  changed  every  year. — 6. 


■  Extraordinary  goody  for,  extraordinarily  good.  This  way  of  osing  ao 
adjective  adverbially,  is  allowed  in  the  narrative,  or  familiar  style;  and 
seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  the  case  and  dispatch  of  pronunciatioiL 
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sues  a  breathing  kind  of  vapour,  so  very  chilling  in  the  summer 
time,  that  a  man  can  scarce  suffer  his  hand  in  the  wind  of  it.* 

This  mountain,  and  a  few  neighbouring  hillocks  that  lie  scat- 
tered about  the  bottom  of  it,  is  the  whole  circuit  of  these  domin- 
ions. They  have,  what  they  call,  three  castles,  three '  convents, 
and  five  chorchcs,  and  can  reckon  about  five  thousand  souls  in 
their  community.  The  inhabitants  as  well  as  the  historians,  who 
mention  this  little  republic,  give  the  following  account  of  its  ori- 
ginal St  Marino  was  its  founder,  a  Dalmatian  by  birth,  and  by 
trade  a  mason.  He  was  employed  above  thirteen  hundred  years 
ago  in  the  reparation  of  Rimini,  and  alter  he  had  finished  his 
work,  retired  to  this  solitary  mountain,  as  finding  it  very  proper 
for  the  life  of  a  hermit,  which  he  led  in  the  greatest  rigonrs  and 
aiuterities  of  religion.  He  had  not  been  long  here  before  he 
wronght  a  reputed  miracle,  which,  joined  with  his  extraordinary 
sanctity,  gained  him  so  great  an  esteem,  that  the  princess  of  the 
country  made  him  a  present  of  the  mountain,  to  dispose  of  it  at 
his  own  discretion.  His  reputation  quickly  peopled  it,  and  gave 
riae  to  the  republic  which  calls  itself  after  his  name.  So  that  the 
Commonwealth  of  Marino  may  boast  at  least  of  a  nobler  original 
than  that  of  Rome,  the  one  having  been  at  first  an  asylum  for 
robbers  and  murderers,  and  the  other  a  resort  of  persons  eminent 
for  their  piety  and  devotion.  The  best  of  their  churches  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  saint,  and  holds  his  ashes.  His  statue  stands  over 
the  hi^  altar,  with  the  figure  of  a  mountain  in  its  hands,  crowned 
with  three  castles,  which  is  likewise  the  arms  of  the  common- 

'  He  probably  means  the  remarkable  cavern  at  Borgo,  a  village  of  600 
inhabitantOy  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  the  residence  of  the  principal 
citittiiiL — Q. 

'  Fonr  eonvents — seventeen  square  miles  of  territory,  less  than  7000 
iohabitanUv  and  an  army  of  forty  men,  though  strictly  speaking  i^ll  the 
citizens,  like  our  own,  are  soldiers. — G. 
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wealth.  They  attribute  to  hb  protection  the  long  duralioii  of 
their  state,  and  look  upon  him  as  the  greatest  saint  next  tiie 
blessed  virgin.  I  saw  in  their  statute-book  a  law  against  such  as 
speak  disrespectfully  of  him,  who  are  to  be  punished  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  who  are  convicted  of  blasphemy. 

This  petty  rcpnblic  has  now  lasted  thirteen  hundred  yean, 
while  all  the  other  states  of  Italy  have  several  times  changed 
their  masters  and  forms  of  government.  Their  whole  history  is 
comprised  in  two  purchases,  which  they  made  of  a  neighbooriiig 
prince,  and  in  a  war  in  which  they  assisted  the  pope  against  a  lord 
of  Kimini.  In  the  year  1 100  they  bought  a  castle  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  they  did  another  in  the  year  1 170.  The  papers  of 
the  conditions  arc  preserved  in  their  archives,  where  ^tis  very  re- 
markable that  the  name  of  the  agent  for  the  commonwealth,  of 
the  seller,  of  the  notary,  and  the  witnesses,  are  the  same  in  both 
the  instruments,  though  drawn  up  at  seventy  years'  distance  from 
each  other.  Nor  can  it  be  any  mistake  in  the  date,  because  the 
popes  and  emperors  names,  with  the  year  of  their  respective  reigns, 
are  both  punctually  set  down.  About  290  years  after  this,  they 
assisted  pope  Piu}»  the  second  against  one  of  the  Malatestas,  who 
was  then  lord  of  Kimini ;  and  when  they  had  helped  to  conquer 
him,  received  from  the  pope,  as  a  reward  for  their  assistanoe,  four 
little  castles.  This  they  represent  as  the  flourishing  time  of  the 
commonwealth,  when  their  dominions  reached  halfway  up  a  neigh- 
bouring hill ;  but  at  present  they  are  reduced  to  their  old  extent 
They  would  probably  sell  their  liberty  as  dear  as  they  oould  to 
any  that  attacked  them ;  for  there  is  but  one  road  by  which  to 
climb  up  to  them,  and  they  have  a  very  severe  law  against  any  of 
their  own  body  that  enters  the  town  by  another  path,  lest  any  new 
one  should  be  worn  on  the  sides  of  their  mountain.  All  that  arc 
capable  of  bearing  arms  are  exercised,  and  ready  at  a  moment ^s 
call. 
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The  Bovercign  power  of  the  republic  was  lodged  originally  in 
whmt  they  call  tho  Arengo,  a  great  council,  in  which  every  house 
had  its  representative.  But  because  they  found  too  much  confu- 
sHHi  in  saeh  a  multitude  of  statesmen,  they  devolycd  their  whole 
authority  into  the  hands  of  the  council  of  sixty.  The  Arengo, 
however,  is  still  called  together  in  cases  of  extraordinary  impor- 
tanee ;  and  if,  after  due  summons,  any  member  absents  himself,  he 
18  to  be  fined  to  the  value  of  about  a  penny  English,  which  the 
statute  says  he  shall  pay,  sine  aliqud  diminutione  atU  gratia. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  government,  the  council  of  sixty  (which, 
notwithstanding  the  name,  consists  of  but  forty  persons)  has  in 
its  hands  the  administration  of  affairs,  and  is  made  up  half  out 
of  the  noble  families,  and  half  out  of  the  plebeian.  They  decide 
all  by  balloting,  are  not  admitted  till  five  and  twenty  years  old, 
and  chuse  the  officers  of  the  commonwealth. 

Thus  far  they  agree  with  the  great  council  of  Venice,  but 
their  power  is  much  more  extended ;  for  no  sentence  can  stand 
that  is  not  confirmed  by  two-thirds  of  this  council.  Besides,  that 
DO  son  can  be  admitted  into  it  during  the  life  of  his  father,  nor 
two  be  in  it  of  the  same  family,  nor  any  enter  but  by  election. 
Tho  chief  officers  of  the  commonwealth  are  the  two  capitanoos, 
who  have  such  a  power  as  the  old  Roman  consuls  had,  but  are  cho- 
sen every  six  months.  I  talked  with  some  that  had  been  capi- 
taneos  six  or  seven  times,  though  the  office  is  never  to  be 
continued  to  the  same  persons  twice  successively.  The  third 
officer  is  the  commissary,  who  judges  in  all  civil  and  criminal 
matters.  But  because  the  many  alliances,  friendships,  and  inter- 
marriages, as  well  as  the  personal  feuds  and  animosities  that 
happen  among  so  small  a  people  might  obstruct  the  course  of 
justice,  if  one  of  their  own  number  had  the  distribution  of  it ; 
they  have  always  a  foreigner  for  this  employ,  whom  they  chuse 
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for  three  years,  and  maintain  out  of  the  public  stock.'  He  mvt 
be  a  doctor  of  law,  and  a  man  of  known  integrity.  He  is  joined 
in  commission  with  the  capitaneos,  and  acta  something  like  the 
recorder  of  London  under  the  lord-mayor.  The  commonweilUi 
of  Genoa  was  forced  to  make  use  of  a  foreign  judge  for  many 
years,  whilst  their  republic  was  torn  into  the  divisions  of  Gnelphi 
and  Gibelines.  The  fourth  man  in  the  state  is  the  physician,  who 
must  likewise  be  a  stranger,  and  is  maintained  by  a  public  salary. 
He  is  obliged  to  keep  a  horse,  to  visit  the  sick,  and  to  inspect  all 
drugs  that  are  imported.  He  must  be  at  least  thirty-five  yean 
old,  a  doctor  of  the  faculty,  and  eminent  for  his  religion  and 
honesty;  that  his  rashness  or  ignorance  may  not  unpeople  the 
commonwealth.  And  that  they  may  not  suffer  long  under  any 
bad  choice,  he  is  elected  only  for  three  years.  The  present 
physician  is  a  very  understanding  man,  and  well  read  in  our 
countrymen,  Harvey,  Willis,  Sydenham,  &c.  He  has  been  con- 
tinued for  some  time  among  them,  and  they  say  the  commonwealth 
thrives  under  his  hands.  Another  person  who  makes  no  ordinary 
figure  in  the  republic,  is  the  schoolmaster.  I  scarce  met  with 
any  in  the  place  that  had  not  some  tincture  of  learning.  I  had 
the  perusal  of  a  Latin  book  in  folio,  entitled,  Statuia  Iliustris- 
simce  reipubliccB  Sancti  Marini^  printed  at  Rimini  by  order  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  chapter  on  the  public  ministers  says, 
that  when  an  ambassador  is  dispatched  from  the  republic  to  any 
foreign  state  he  shall  be  allowed,  out  of  the  treasury,  to  the  value 

*  Addison  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  this,  for  the  lame 
reasons  which  he  has  adduced,  was  the  prevalent  usage  in  the  Italian  re- 
publics  of  the  middle  agea  This  officer  bore  the  title  of  Poduidt  was 
generally  chosen  for  a  year,  was  accompanied  by  two  or  three  doctors  of 
civil  and  criminal  law,  who  assisted  him  as  judges,  had  the  conunaad  of 
the  troops  as  well  as  the  power  of  enforcing  the  execution  of  hiseenteaeei; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  his  office  was  held  to  a  severe  account  of  hii  ad- 
ministration, a  process  of  inquiry  expressed  by  the  Italian  word  sta- 
daeato. — G. 
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of  a  shilling  a  day.  Tho  people  arc  esteemed  very  honest  and 
rigoroaa  in  the  execution  of  justice,  and  seem  to  live  more  happy 
and  contented  among  their  rocks  and  snows,  than  others  of  the 
Italians  do  in  tSie  pleasantest  vallies  of  the  world.  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  be  a  greater  instance  of  the  natural  love  that  mankind 
has  for  liberty,  and  of  their  aversion  to  an  arbitrary  government, 
than  such  a  savage  mountain  covered  with  people,  and  the  Cam- 
pania of  Rome,  which  lies  in  the  same  country,  almost  destitute 
of  inhabitants/ 


PESARO,  FANO,  SEXIGALLIA,  ANCONA,  LOUETTO,  &c.  TO 

ROME. 

From  Rimini  to  Loretto  the  towns  of  note  are  Pesaro,  Fano, 
Senigallia  and  Ancona.  Fano  received  its  name  from  the  Fano 
or  temple  of  Fortune  that  stood  in  it.  One  may  still  see  the 
iriamphal  arch  erected  there  to  Augustus :  it  is  indeed  very  much 
defaced  by  time ;  but  the  plan  of  it,  as  it  stood  entire  with  all  its 
inscriptions,  is  neatly  cut  upon  the  wall  of  a  neighbouring  build- 
ing. In  each  of  these  towns  is  a  beautiful  marble  fountain, 
where  the  water  runs  continually  through  several  little  spouts, 
which  looks  very  refreshing  in  these  hot  countries,  and  gives  a 
great  coolness  to  the  air  about  them.  That  of  Pesaro  is  hand- 
somely designed.  Ancona  is  much  the  most  considerable  of  these 
towns.  It  stands  on  a  promontory,  and  looks  more  beautiful  at  a 
distance  than  when  you  are  in  it.  The  port  was  made  by  Trajan, 
for  which  he  has  a  triumphal  arch  erected  to  him  by  the  sea-side. 
The  marble  of  this  arch  ^  looks  very  white  and  fresh,  as  being 

■  Tbe  author  haft  paid  this  little  republic  the  complimcot  to  tell  its  sto- 
ry in  very  gooil  English. 

^  The  marble  of  this  arch.  This  whole  sentence,  m  it  stands,  is  very 
(aalty.  To  make  the  expression  cxnct^  we  should  either  read  "  The  mar- 
ble «  this  areh  Idoks  very  white  and  fresh,  as  being  exposed  to  the  winds 
and  salt  vapours ;  so  that,  by  cantinutU  fretting,  it  preserves  itself/'  Ac  or 
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exposed  to  the  winds  and  salt  sea  vapours,  that  by  oontinnallj 
fretting  it  preserves  itself  from  that  mouldy  colour,  which  othen 
of  the  same  materials  have  contracted.  Though  the  Italians  and 
voyage  writers  call  these  of  Kimini,  Fano,  and  Ancona  triumphal 
arches,  there  was  probably  some  distinction  made  among  the 
Komans  between  such  honorary  arches  erected  to  emperors,  and 
those  that  were  raised  to  them  on  the  account  of  victory,  which 
are  properly  triumphal  arches.  This  at  Ancona  was  an  instance 
of  gratitude  to  Trajan  for  the  port  he  had  made  there,  as  the  two 
others  I  have  mentioned  were  probably  for  some  reason  of  the 
same  nature.  One  may,  however,  observe  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  who  to  encourage  their  emperors  in  their  inolina- 
tion  of  doing  good  to  their  country,  gave  the  same  honours  to 
the  great  actions  of  peace,  which  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public,  as  to  those  of  war.  This  is  very  remarkable  in  the 
medals  that  are  stamped  on  the  same  occasions.  I  remember  to 
have  scon  one  of  Galba's  with  a  triumphal  arch  on  the  reverse, 
that  was  made  by  the  senators  order  for  his  having  remitted  a 
tax.  R.  XXXX.  REMISSA.  S.  C.  The  medal  which  was 
made  for  Trajan  in  remembrance  of  his  beneficence  to  Ancona  is 
very  common.  The  reverse  has  on  it  a  port  with  a  chain  running 
across  it,  and  betwixt  them  both  a  boat  with  this  inscription, 

S.  P.  Q.  R.  OPTIMO  PRINCIPI.  S.  C.    * 
I  know  Fabretti  would  fain  ascribe  this  medal  to  another  occa- 
sion, but  Bellorio,  in  his  additions  to  Angeloni,  has  sufficiently 
refuted  all  he  says  on  that  subject. 

At  Loretto  I  inquired  for  the  English  Jesuists'  lodgings,  and 
on  the  staircase  that  leads  to  them,  I  saw  several  piotnres  of 
such  as  had  been  executed  in  England,  as  the  two  Qamets,  Old- 

rather,  thus:  "The  marble  of  this  nreh  looks  very  white  and  fresh,  ai  be- 
ing exposed  to  tlie  winds  and  salt  vapours,  that,  by  continually  fretting  it^ 
preserve  it  from  that  mouldy  colour,  no  gcneredfy  contracted  by  thi 
materiaitf  in  other  buildingn," 
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com,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  thirty.  Whatever  were  their 
crimes,  the  inscription  says  they  suffered  for  their  religion,  and 
some  of  them  are  represented  lying  under  such  tortures  as  are 
not  in  use  among  us.  The  martyrs  of  1679  arc  set  by  themselves, 
with  a  knife  stuck  in  the  bosom  of  each  figure,  to  signify  that 
they  were  quartered. 

The  riches  in  the  holy  house  and  treasury  are  surprisingly 
great,  and  as  much  surpassed  my  expectation,  as  other  sights  have 
generally  fallen  short  of  it.  Silver  can  scarce  find  an  admission, 
and  gold  itself  looks  but  poorly  among  such  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  precious  stones.  There  will  be,  in  a  few  ages  more,  the 
jewels  of  the  greatest  value  in  Europe,  if  the  devotion  of  its 
princes  continues  in  its  present  fervour.  The  last  offering  was 
made  by  the  queen  dowager  of  Poland,  and  cost  her  18,000 
crowns.  Some  have  wondered  that  the  Turk  never  attacks  this 
treasury,  since  it  lies  so  near  the  sea-shore,  and  is  so  weakly 
guarded.  But  besides  that  he  has  attempted  it  formerly  with  no 
success,  it  is  certain  the  Venetians  keep  too  watchful  an  eye  over 
his  motions  at  present,  and  would  never  suffer  him  to  enter  the 
Adriatic.  It  would,  indeed,  be  an  easy  thing  for  a  christian 
prince  to  surprise  it,  who  has  ships  still  passing  to  and  fro  with* 
out  saapicioD,  especially  if  he  had  a  party  in  the  town,  disguised 
like  pilgrims,  to  secure  a  gate  for  him ;  for  there  have  been  some- 
times to  the  number  of  100,000  in  a  day's  time,  as  it  is  generally 
reported.  But  'tis  probable  the  veneration  for  the  holy  house, 
aod  the  horror  of  an  action  that  would  be  resented  by  all  the 
catholic  princes  of  Europe,  will  be  as  great  a  security  to  the  place 
as  the  strongest  fortification.  It  is  indeed  an  amazing  thing  to 
see  such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  riches  lie  dead  and  untouched 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  poverty  and  misery,  as  reign  on  all  sides 
of  them.     There  is  no  question,  however,  but  the  pope '  would 

>  AddiMm't  conjecture  was  confirmed  in  1797,  when  Pius  VI.  employed 
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make  use  of  theise  treasures  in  case  of  any  great  calamity  tlitk 
should  endanger  the  Holy  See ;  ^a  an  unfortunate  war  with  the 
Turk,  or  a  powerful  league  among  the  protestants.    For  I  esn- 
not  but  look  on  those  vast  heaps  of  wealth,  that  are  amassed 
together  in  so  many  religious  places  of  Italy,  as  the  hidden 
reserves  and  magazines  of  the  church,  that  she  would  open  on 
any  pressing  occasion  for  her  last  defence  and  preservation.    If 
these  riches  were  all  turned  into  current  coin,  and  employed  in 
commerce,  they  would  make  Italy  the  most  flourishing  countrj 
in  Europe.     The  case  of  the  holy  house  is  nobly  designed,  and 
executed  by  the  great  masters  of  Italy,  that  flourished  about  an 
hundred  years  ago.     The   statues  of  the  Sibyls  are  very  finely 
wrought,  each  of  them  in  a  different  air  and  posture,  as  are  like- 
wise those  of  the  prophets  underneath  them.     The  roof  of  the 
treasury  is  painted  with  the  same  kind  of  device.     There  stands 
at  the  upper  end  of  it  a  large  crucifix,  very  much  esteemed ;  the 
figure  of   our    Saviour  represents  him  in  his  last  agonies  of 
death,  and  amidst  all  the  ghastliness  of  the  visage,  has  something 
in  it  very  amiable.     The  gates  of  the  church  are  said  to  be  of 
Corinthian  brass,  with  many  scripture  stories  rising  on  them  in 
ba^o  relievo.     The  pope's  statue,  and  the  fountain  by  it,  would 
make  a  noble  show  in  a  place  less  beautified  with  so  many  other 
productions  of  art.     The  spiccry,  the  cellar  and  its  furniture,  and 
the  great  revenues  of  the  convent,  with  the  story  of  the  Holy 
House,  are  too  well  known  to  be  here  insisted  upon. 

Whoever  were  the  first  inventors  of  this  imposture,  they  seem 
to  have  taken  the  hint  of  it  from  the  veneration  that  the  old 
Komans  paid  to  the  cottage  of  Romulus,  which  stood  on  mount 
Capitol,  and  was  repaired  from  time  to  time  as  it  fell  to  decay. 

tho  treasures  of  Loretto  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  treaty  of  Tolentinoi 
Since  then,  new  gifts  have  poured  in,  and  the  treasury  i«  onoe  more  well 
filled.*0. 
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IHigil  has  given  a  pretty  image  of  this  little  thatched  palace, 
that  represents  it  standing  in  Manlius's  time,  327  years  after  the 
death  of  Romulus. 

In  snmmo  ciutos  Tarpeia  Manlins  arcis 

Btabat  pro  templo^  et  capitolia  celsa  tenebat ; 

Romiilcoqae  receiu  horrebat  regia  culma  ^o.  lib.  8. 

High  on  a  rock  heroic  Manlins  stood 

To  guard  the  temple,  and  the  temple's  god : 

Then  Rome  was  poor,  and  there  you  might  behold 

Tli«  palace  thatch'd  with  straw. Dbtdex. 

From  Loretto,  in  my  way  to  Rome,  I  passed  through  Reca- 
nati,  Macerata,  Tolentino,  and  Foligni.  In  the  last  there  is  a 
convent  of  nuns  called  la  Contcssa,  that  has  in  the  church  an 
incomparable  Madonna  of  Raphael.'  At  Spolctto,  the  next 
town  on  the  road,  are  some  antiquities.  The  most  remarkable  is 
an  aqueduct  of  a  gothic  structure,  that  conveys  the  water  from 
mount  St.  Francis  to  Spolctto,  which  is  not  to  be  equalled  for  its 
height  by  any  other  in  Europe.  They  reckon  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  lowest  arch  to  the  top  of  it  230  yards.  In  my  way 
hence  to  Temi  I  saw  the  river  Clitumnus,  celebrated  by  so  many 
of  the  poets  for  a  particular  quality  in  its  waters  of  making  cat- 
tle white  that  drink  of  it  The  inhabitants  of  that  country  have 
still  the  same  opinion  of  it,  as  I  found  upon  inquiry,  and  have  a 
great  many  oxen  of  a  whitish  colour  to  confirm  them  in  it.  It  is 
probable  this  breed  was  first  settled  in  the  country,  and  continu- 
ing still  the  same  species,  has  made  the  inhabitants  impute  it  to 
a  wrong  cause ;  though  they  may  as  well  fancy  their  hogs  turn 
black  )br  some  reason  of  the  same  nature,  because  there  arc  none 
in  Italy  of  any  other  breed.  The  river  Clitumnus,  and  Mevania 
that  stood  on  the  banks  of  it,  are  famous  for  the  herds  of  victims 
with  which  they  furnished  all  Italy. 

I  Now  ia  the  Vatican,  in  the  same  hall  with  the  Transfiguration,  but 
•tin  known  aa  the  "  Madonna  di  Foligno.** — G. 
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Qaa  formosa  suo  Clitamniu  flumina  loco 

Integit^  et  niyeoe  abluit  unda  boyea.  Pbop.  liK  2. 

Hinc  albi  Clitumne  gregCB,  et  maxima  taunis 

Victima,  sspe  tuo  perfusi  flumine  sacro 

Romanos  ad  templa  Dedm  duzere  triomphoa     Osobo.  2.  Yibq. 

There  flows  Clitumnos  through  the  flow'ry  plain ; 
Whose  waves,  for  triumphs  after  prosperous  war, 
The  yictim  ox,  and  snowy  sheep  prepare. 

Patulis  Clitumnus  in  arvis 


Candentes  gelido  profundit  flumine  tauroa.    Sn.  Itjll.  lib.  2. 


Tauriferis  ubi  se  Mevania  campia 


Ezplicat LccL  lib.  1. 

Atque  ubi  latis 


Projecta  in  cam  pis  nebulas  exhalat  inertes, 

Et  sedet  ingentem  pascens  Mevania  taurum, 

Dona  Jovi Idex,  lib  ft. 

Xec  si  vacuet  Mevania  valles, 


Aut  prspstent  niveos  Cliturana  novalia  tauros, 

Bufficiam — — -        Stat.  Syl.  lib  1. 

Pinguior  IlispulU  traheretur  taorus  et  ipsi 

Mole  piger,  non  flnitimA  nutritus  in  herbft, 

Laeta  sed  ostendcns  Clitnmni  pascua  sanguis 

Irct,  et  i  grandi  cervix  ferienda  ministro.  Juv.  Sat  1& 

A  bull  high  fed  should  fall  the  sacrifice, 
One  of  Ilispulla's  huge  prodigious  size: 
Not  one  of  those  our  neigh b' ring  pastures  feed, 
But  of  Clitumnus  whitest  sacred  breed: 
The  lively  tincture  of  whose  gushing  blood 
Should  clearly  prove  the  richness  of  his  food ; 
A  neck  so  strong,  so  large,  as  would  command 
The  speeding  blow  of  some  uncommon  hand. 

Ma.  Coxoim* 

I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  quote  ClaudiaiL 

Terni  is  the  next  town  in  course,  formerly  called  iDteramoi) 

for  the  same  reason  that  a  part  of  Asia  was  named  Mesopotaou^ 

L  ^     We  enter  at  the  gate  of  the  three  monuments,  so  called,  becaoM' 
If.-  • 
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re  stood  near  it  a  monament  erected  to' Tacitus  the  historian, 
!i  two  others  to  the  emperors  Tacitus  and  Florianus,  all  of 
m  natives  of  the  place.  These  were  a  few  years  ago  demol- 
k1  bj  thunder,  and  the  fragments  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of 
le  gentlemen  of  the  town.  Near  the  dome  I  was  shown  a 
are  marble,  inserted  in  the  wall,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
I. 

Salati  perpetue  AngustiB 
libertatique  Publica  Populi  Romani 

Genio  municipi  Anno  post 

Int«ramnam  Conditam. 

D.  CC.  IV. 

Dnejnm  Domitium  Ahenoharhum.  -  _ -.i.irrsizzv.  - z:    Cofls. 

ridentUe  TL  Casaris  Aagnsti  nati  ad  ifitemitatem  Romam  nomiois 
ato  boste  pernieiosiiiiiirao'P.  R.  FaQstus  Titius  Liberalis  VL  vir  iterum. 
.  F.  C.  thai  i$,  pccunia  sna  fieri  curavit 

This  stone  i^as  probably  set  up  on  occasion  of  the  fall  of  Seja- 
After  the  name  of  Ahenobarbus  there  is  a  little  furrow  in 
marble,  but  so  smooth  and  well  polished,  that  I  should  not 
e  taken  notice  of  it  had  not  I  seen  coss.  at  the  end  of  it,  by 
.ch  it  is  plain  there  was  once  the  name  of  another  consul, 
£h  has  been  industriously  razed  out.  Lucius  Aruncius  Ca- 
lus  Scribonianus  was  consul  under  the  reign  of*  Tiberius,  and 
I  afterwards  put  to  death  for  a  conspiracy  that  he  had  formed 
inst  the  emperor  Claudius ;  at  which  time  it  was  ordered  that 
name  and  consulate  should  be  effaced  out  of  all  public  regis- 
I  and  inscriptions.  It  is  not,  therefore,  improbable,  that  it 
( this  long  name  which  filled  up  the  gap  I  am  now  mentioning. 
sre  are  near  this  monument  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  theatre, 
h  some  of  the  caves  entire.  I  saw  among  the  ruins  an  old 
.then  altar,  with  this  particularity  in  it,  that  it  is  hollowed, 
)  a  dishy  at  one  end ;  but  it  was  not  this  end  on  which  the  sao* 

«  Vide  Fast  Consul  Sieul. 
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rifice  waB  laid,  as  one  may  gaess  from  the  make  of  the  festoon 
that  runs  round  the  altar,  and  is  inverted  when  the  hollow  stands 
uppermost.  In  the  same  yard,  among  the  rubbish  of  the  theatre, 
lie  two  pillars,  the  one  of  granite,  and  the  other  of  a  very  beau- 
tiful marble.  I  went  oat  of  my  way  to  see  the  famous  cascada 
about  three  miles  from  Temi.  It  is  formed  by  the  fall  of  the 
river  Velino,  which  Virgil  mentions  in  the  seventh  ^neid. — Ro- 
sea rura  Vclini. 

The  channel  of  this  river  lies  very  high,  and  is  shaded  on  all 
sides  by  a  green  forest,  made  up  of  several  kinds  of  trees  that 
preserve  their  verdure  all  the  year.  The  neighbouring  moan- 
tains  are  covered  with  them,  and,  by  reason  of  their  height,  are 
more  exposed  to  the  dews  and  drizzling  rains  than  any  of  the  ad- 
jacent parts,  which  gives  occasion  to  VirgiPs  rosea  rura  (dewy 
countries).  The  river  runs  extremely  rapid  before  its  fall,  and 
rushes  down  a  precipice  of  a  hundred  yards  high.*  It  throws  i^ 
self  into  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  which  has  probably  been  worn  by 
such  a  constant  fall  of  water.  It  is  impossible  to  sec  the  bottom 
on  wliich  it  breaks,  for  the  thickness  of  the  mist  that  rises  from 
it,  which  looks  at  a  distance  like  clouds  of  smoke  ascending  from 
some  vast  furnace,  and  distils  in  perpetual  rains  on  all  the  places 
that  lie  near  it.  I  think  there  is  something  more  astonishing  in 
this  cascade,  than  in  all  the  water-works  of  Versailles,  and  could 
not  but  wonder  when  I  first  saw  it,  that  I  had  never  met  with  it 
in  any  of  the  old  poets,  especially  in  Claud ian,  who  makes  his 
Emperor  Honorius  go  out  of  his  way  to  see  the  river  Nar,  which 
runs  just  below  it,  and  yet  does  not  mention  what  would  have 
been  so  great  an  embellishment  to  his  poem.  But  at  present  I 
do  not  in  the  least  question,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  some 
learned  men  to  the  contrary,  that  this  is  the  gulf  through  whiek 
Virgil's  Alecto  shoots  herself  into  hell :  for  the  very  place,  the 
great  reputation  of  it,  the  fall  of  waters,  the  woods  that  encom- 
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pus  it,  Tvith  the  smoke  and  noise  that  arise  from  it,  are  all 
pointed  at  in  the  description.  Perhaps  he  would  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  river,  because  he  has  done  it  in  the  verses  that 
precede.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  the  cascade  is  not  far  off  that 
part  of  Italy,  which  has  been  called  Italics  McdituUium, 

Est  locuB  Italiffi  mediOy  sub  moutibus  alti^, 

Xobilisy  ct  iaxnt  moltis  memoratus  in  oris, 

Amaancti  valles,  densis  liunc  frondibus  atrum 

Urget  ntrioque  latus  memoris,  medioquc  fragosus 

Dat  sonitum  saxis  et  torto  vorticc  torrcns : 

Hie  speous  horreodutn,  et  bobvI  epiracula  Ditis 

Monstrantnr,  mptoque  ingcns  Acheronte  vorago 

Peatiferas  aperit  fauces,  queis  condita  Erinnys 

Invisum  namen  torras  cftlumqae  levabat  ^Gn.  7. 

In  the  midst  of  Italy,  well  known  to  fame, 

There  lies  a  vale,  Amsanctus  is  the  name. 

Below  the  lofty  mounts :  on  either  side 

Tliick  forests  the  forbidden  entrance  hide : 

Full  in  the  centre  of  the  sacred  wood 

An  arm  ariseth  of  the  Stygian  flood ; 

Which  falling  from  on  high,  with  bellowing  sound 

WhirU  the  black  waves  and  rattling  stones  around. 

Here  Pluto  pants  for  breath  from  out  his  cell. 

And  opens  wide  the  grinning  jaws  of  hell. 

To  this  infernal  gate  the  fury  flies^ 

Here  hides  her  hated  head,  and  frees  the  laboring  skies. 

Dbtden. 

It  was  indeed  the  most  proper  place  in  the  world  for  a  fury  to 
make  her  ezi^,  after  she  had  filled  a  nation  with  distractions  and 
alarms^  and  I  believe  every  reader's  imagination  is  pleased,  when 
he  sees  the  angry  goddess  thus  sinking,  as  it  were,  in  a  tempest, 
and  plunging  herself  into  hell,  amidst  such  a  scene  of  horror  and 
confusion. 

The  river  Velino,  after  having  found  its  way  out  from  among 
the  rocks  where  it  falls,  runs  into  the  Nera.  The  channel  of  this 
last  river  in  white  with  rocks,  and  the  surface  of  it,  for  a  long 
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space,  covered  with  froth  and  bubbles ;  for  it  runs  all  along  upon 
the  fret,  and  is  still  breaking  against  the  stones  that  oppose  its 
passage ;  so  that  for  these  reasons,  as  well  as  for  the  mixtnre  of 
sulphur  in  its  waters,  it  is  very  well  described  by  Virgil,  in  that 
verse  which  mentions  these  two  rivers  in  their  old  Roman  namefl. 

Tartarean!  intendit  Tocem,  qui  protinus  omne 

Contremuit  nemus,  et  sylvs  intonuere  profunde, 

Audiit  et  long^  TriTiae  lacuSy  audiit  amnis 

Sulfurei  Nar  albus  aquA,  fontesque  YelinL  i£si.  ?• 

The  sacred  lake  of  Trivia  from  afar, 

The  Veline  fountains,  and  sulphureous  Nar, 

Shake  at  the  baleful  blasts  the  signal  of  the  war.  Dbtdo. 

He  makes  the  sound  of  the  fury's  trumpet  run  up  the  Nera  to  the 
very  sources  of  Velino,  which  agrees  extremely  well  with  the  situ- 
ation of  these  rivers.  When  Virgil  has  marked  any  particolsr 
quality  in  a  river,  the  other  poets  seldom  fail  of  copying  after 
him. 

Sulphureus  Nar.  Acsox. 


Narque  albescentibus  undis 

In  Tibrim  properans Sii»  It.  lih  & 

Et  Kar  vitiatus  odoro 


Sulfure 


Claitd.  dk  Pk.  r  Olti.  Com. 

The  hoary  Nar, 

Corrupted  with  the  stench  of  sulphur,  flows^ 

And  into  Tiber*s  streams  th*  infected  current  throws. 

From  this  river  our  next  town  on  the  road  receives  the  njaw 
of  Narni.  I  saw  hereabouts  nothing  remarkable  except  Augii!* 
tus^s  bridge,  that  stands  half  a  mile  from  the  town,,and  is  one  of 
the  stateliest  ruins  in  Italy.  It  has  no  cement,  and  looks  as  fim 
as  one  entire  stone.  There  is  an  arch  of  it  unbroken,  the  broadest 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  though  by  reason  of  its  great  beight^  it 
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does  not  appear  so.  The  middle  one  was  still  much  hroadcr. 
They  join  together  two  mountains,  and  belonged,  without  doubt, 
to  the  bridge  that  Martial  mentions,  though  Mr.  Hay  takes  them 
to  be  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct. 

Sed  jam  parce  mihi,  nee  abutere  Naroia  quinto, 

Peri^tuo  liccat  sic  tibi  ponte  frui  1  Lib.  7. 

Preserve  my  better  part,  and  sparer  my  friend ; 
So,  Xarni,  may  thy  bridge  for  ever  stand. 

From  Nami  I  went  to  Otricoli,  a  very  mean  little  village, 
that  stands  where  the  castle  of  Ocriculum  did  formerly.  I  turned 
about  half  a  mile  out  of  the  road  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  old  Oc 
rioulam,  that  lie  near  the  bauks  of  the  Tiber.  There  arc  still 
scattered  pillars  and  pedestals,  huge  pieces  of  marble  half  buried 
in  the  earth,  fragments  of  towers,  subterraneous  vaults,  bathing 
places,  and  the  like  marks  of  its  ancient  magnificence. 

In  my  way  to  Rome,  seeing  a  high  hill  standing  by  itself  in 
the  Campania,  I  did  not  question  but  it  had  a  classic  name,  and 
apon  inquiry  found  it  to  be  Mount  Soracte.  The  Italians  at  pre- 
sent call  it,  because  its  name  be^s  with  an  S.,  St  Oreste. 

The  fatigue  of  our  crossing  the  Appenines,  and  of  our  whole 
joomcy  from  Loretto  to  Rome,  was  very  agreeably  relieved  by 
the  variety  of  scenes  we  passed  through.  For  not  to  mention 
the  rude  prospect  of  rocks  rising  one  above  another,  of  the  gutters 
deep  worn  in  the  sides  of  them  by  torrents  of  rain  and  snow- 
water, or  the  long  channels  of  sand  winding  about  their  bottoms, 
that  are  sometimes  filled  with  so  many  rivers :  we  saw,  in  six 
days'  travelling,  the  several  seasons  of  the  year  in  their  beauty 
and  perfection.  Wo  were  sometimes  shivering  on  the  top  of  a 
bleak  mountain,  and  a  little  while  after  basking  in  a  warm  valley, 
covered  with  violets  and  almond-trees  in  blossom,  the  bees  al- 
ready swarming  over  them,  though  but  in  the  month  of  February, 

VOL.  II. — 10 
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Sometimes  our  road  led  us  through  groves  of  oliyes,  or  hj 
dens  of  oraugcs,  or  into  several  hollow  apartments  amooj 
rocks  and  mountains,  that  look  like  so  many  natural  | 
houses ;  as  being  always  shaded  with  a  great  variety  of  tree 
shrubs  that  never  lose  their  verdure. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  which  has 
spoken  of  by  most  of  the  voyage-writers  that  have  passed  i1 
shall  set  down  Claudian^s  account  of  the  journey  that  Hod 
made  from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  which  lies  most  of  it  in  the 
road  that  I  have  been  describing. 

^Antiqas  muroB  egresss  Ravenns 


Signs  moTot^  jamque  ora  Padi  portusquc  relinquit 
FlumineoB,  certis  ubi  legibus  advena  Nerens 
.^Btuat,  ct  pronas  puppes  nuno  amne  secundo 
Nunc  redeunte  vehit^  nudataque  littora  flacta 
Descrit^  oceani  lunaribus  emula  damnis ; 
La3tior  Line  fano  recipit  Fortnna  vetosto, 
Despiciturque  vagus  pnerupUl  valle  Metaums, 
^  QuA  mons  arte  patens  vivo  se  perforat  arcu, 
Admisitque  viam  sects  per  viscera  rupis^ 
Exuperans  delubra  Jovis,  saxoquo  minantes 
Appeninigenis  cultas  pastoribus  araa ; 
Quin  et  Clitumni  sacras  victoribus  undas, 
Candida  quoo  latiis  prsebent  armenta  triumphis 
Yiserc  cura  fnit     Nee  te  miracula  fontis  ^ 
Praetereunt :  tacito  passu  quem  si  quis  adiret^ 
Lentns  erat ;  si  voce  gradum  majore  citAsset, 
Commistis  fervebat  aquis  cilkmque  omnibus  una 
Sit  natnra  vadis,  similes  ut  corporis  umbras 
Ostendant :  htec  sola  novam  janctaiitia.aortdm 
Uumanos  propcrant  imitari  flumina  morca. 
Celsa  dchinc  patnlimi  prospectans  Namia  campum 
Uegali  oalcatur  equo,  rarique  colons 
Non  procul  amnis  adest^  urbi  qui  nominis  auctor 
Ilice  sub  densd  sylvis  arctatus  opacis 
Inter  utrumque  jugum  tortis  anfractibus  albet 

*  A  highway    made   by  Vespasian,    like    the   Grotto  Oscino  i 
Naples. 

h  Tliift  fountain  i«  not  known. 
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Inde  salntato  Ubatis  Tibride  nymphis, 
Ezcipiunt  arcus,  operosaque  seniita,  vostis 
Molibua,  et  quicquid  tanUe  prsmittitur  urbi. 

Be  6  C0N8.  Hon. 

■ 

They  leave  Ravenna  and  the  moutlis  of  Po, 
That  all  the  borders  of  the  town  o'erflow  ; 
And  spreading  round  in  one  continued  lake, 
A  spacious  hospitable  harbour  make. 
Hither  the  seas  at  stated  times  resort, 
And  shove  the  loaden  vessels  into  port : 
Then  with  a  gentle  ebb  retire  again, 
And  render  back  their  cargo  to  the  main. 
So  the  pale  moon  the  resUess  ocean  guides, 
Driv*n  to  and  fro  by  such  submissive  tides. 
Fair  fortune  next^  with  looks  serene  and  kind. 
Receives  'em,  in  her  ancient  fane  enshrin*d ; 
Then  the  high  hills  they  cross,  and  from  below 
In  distant  murmurs  hear  Metaurus  flow ; 
Till  to  Clitumno's  sacred  streams  they  come, 
That  send  white  victims  to  almighty  Rome ; 
When  her  triumphant  sons  in  war  succeed. 
And  slaughtered  hecatombs  around  'em  bleed. 
At  Kami's  lofty  seats  arriv'd  from  far 
They  view  the  windings  of  the  hoary  Nar ; 
Through  rocks  and  woods  impetuously  he  glides. 
While  froth  and  foam  the  fretting  surface  hides. 
And  now  the  royal  guest,  all  dangers  pass'd, 
Old  Tiber  and  his  nymphs  salutes  at  last ; 
The  long  laborious  pavement  here  he  treads, 
That  to  proud  Rome  th'  admiring  nations  leads : 
While  stately  vaults  and  tow'ring  piles  appear, 
And  show  the  world's  metropolis  is  near. 

Silios  Italicufl,  who  has  taken  more  pains  on  the  geography 
[talj  than  any  other  of  the  Latin  poets,  has  given  a  catalogue 
Diost  of  the  rivers  that  I  saw  in  Umbria,  or  in  the  borders  of 
He  has  avoided  a  faalt  (if  it  be  really  such)  which  Macro- 
B  has  objected  to  Virgil,  of  passing  from  one  place  to  another, 
boat  regarding  their  regular  and  natural  situation,  in  which 
ner^B  catalogues  arc  observed  to  be  much  more  methodical  and 
ct  than  Virgirs. 
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-Cavis  vonicDtes  montibus  Umbri, 


H(>8  vEsis  Sapisqiie  lavant,  rapidasque  sonanti 

Yortice  contorquens  unda»  per  saxa  Metaurus, 

Et  lavat  ingcntem  pcrfundens  flumine  aacro 

Clitumnus  taurain,  Narquc  albescentibus  undia 

In  Tibriin  propcranB,  Tincnque  ingloriiLs  humor, 

£t  Claiiia,  et  Rubico,  ct  Souonum  de  nomine  Senon. 

Sed  pater  ingenti  medios  illabitur  anme 

Albula,  ot  immot&  pcrstriugit  mronia  ripi, 

His  urbes  arva,  et  latis  Mevania  pratis, 

Hispellnm,  et  duro  monti  per  saxa  reeumbena 

Narnia,  <tc Sil.  It.  lib.  8. 

Since  I  am  got  amoDg  the  poets,  I  shall  end  this  chapter 
with  two  or  three  passages  out  of  them,  that  I  Lave  omitteS  in- 
serting in  their  proper  places.  * 

Sit  cisterna  mihi  quam  vinea  malo  Ravennip, 

Cum  posfiim  multo  vendero  pluris  aqiiam.  Mar.  lib.  5. 

LodgM  at  Ravenna,  (water  sells  so  dear) 
A  cistern  to  a  vineyard  I  prefer. 

Callidud  imposuit  nuper  mihi  caupo  RaTennc ; 

Cum  pcterem  mixtum,  vendidit  ille  merum.  I^ 

By  a  Ravenna  vintner  once  betrayed, 
So  much  for  wine  and  water  mix'd  I  paid ; 
But  when  I  thought  the  purchas'd  liquor  mine. 
The  rascal  fobb'd  me  oflf  with  only  wine. 

1  It  seems  strange  that  while  he  quotes  so  freely  from  Claudian,  and  Silioi 
Italicus,  and  the  writers  of  that  class,  Addison  should  have  made  bo  little 
use  of  Horace  8  odes,  lie  passes  the  Metaurus  without  recalling  Hannibal** 
lamentation : 

Carthagfnf  Jam  son  ego  nuntlos 
Mittam  Buperboa:  occldit,  ocddlt 
&{te«  omnia,  et  fortana  noetrl 
Nominls,  Asdrubale  intercmpto.  Lib.  Ir.  Gnn  ^ 

and  looks  up  at  Soracte  without  repeating, 

Tides,  at  alta  stet  nivc  candidam 
Soract« 

which,  as  the  modem  reader  will  remember,  awakened  such  bitter  TeflO^ 
lections  in  Byron.  Indeed,  lie  would  seem  intentionally  to  have  onutU^ 
the  more  familiar  passages  of  the  classics,  as  well  as  the  objecta  moit 
monly  recorded  by  other  tmvollers. — (J. 
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St«t  fucAre  eoloB  neo  Sidone  vilior  Ancon, 

Murice  ncc  Tyrio. Sil.  It.  lib.  8. 

The  wool  when  shaded  with  Ancona's  dje, 
May  with  the  proudest  Tjrian  purple  yie. 

Fountain  water  is  still  very  scarce  at  Ravenna,  and  was  pro- 
Mibly  much  more  so,  when  the  sea  was  within  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

FROM  ROME  TO  NAPLES. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Rome,  I  took  a  view  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
he  Rotunda,  leaving  the  rest  till  my  return  from  Naples,  when 
'.  should  have  time  and  leisure  enough  to  consider  what  I  saw. 
IL  Peter's  seldom  answers  expectation  at  first  entering  it,  but 
nlarges  itself  on  all  sides  insensibly,  aud  mends  upon  the  eye 
very  moment.  *  The  proportions  are  so  very  well  observed,  that 
lothing  appears  to  an  advantage,  or  distinguishes  itself  above  the 
est  It  seems  neither  extremely  high,  nor  long,  nor  broad,  bc- 
ause  it  is  all  of  them  in  a  just  equality.  As  on  the  contrary, 
n  our  Gothic  cathedrals,  the  narrowness  of  the  arch  makes  it 
rise  in  height,  or  run  out  in  length  ;  the  lowness  often  opens  it 
in  breadth,  or  the  defectiveness  of  some  other  particular,  makes 
iny  single  part  appear  in  great  perfection.  Though  every  thing 
in  this  church  is  admirable,  the  most  astonishing  part  of  it  is  the 
cupola.  Upon  my  going  to  the  top  of  it,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  dome,  which  we  see  in  the  church,  is  not  the  same  that 
one  looks  upon  without  doors,  the  last  of  them  being  a  kind  of 
ctae  to  the  other,  and  the  stairs  lying  betwixt  them  both,  by 

*St  Peter's — ^Vide,  for  a  beautiful  application  of  this  fact  so  generally 
wnfinned  b}*  the  experience  of  travellers,  the  first  paragraph  of  Arnold's 
'"•ugural  lecture — (Lee.  on  Mod.  history).  Cooper  in  his  letters  on  Italy, 
^y%  tliat  he  did  not  receive  this  impression,  and  attributes  the  circum- 
"^^Bccs  to  his  nautical  experience,  in  judging  by  the  eye  of  heights  and 
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which  oDe  ascends  into  the  ball  Had  there  been  only  the  out- 
ward dome,  it  would  not  have  shewn  itself  to  an  advantage  to 
those  that  arc  in  the  church  ;  or  had  there  only  been  the  inward 
one,  it  would  scarce  have  been  seen  bj  those  that  are  without; 
had  thej  both  been  one  solid  dome  of  so  great  a  thickness,  the 
pillars  would  have  been  too  weak  to  have  supported  it  After 
having  surveyed  this  dome,  I  went  to  see  the  Botunda,  which  is 
generally  said  to  have  been  the  model  of  it.  This  church  is  at 
present  so  much  changed  from  the  ancient  Pantheon,  as  Plinj 
has  described  it,  that  some  have  been  inclined  to  think  it  is  not 
the  same  temple ;  but  the  Cavalier  Fontana  has  abundantly  satis- 
fied the  world  in  this  particular,  and  shewn  how  the  ancient 
figure,  and  ornaments  of  the  Pantheon,  have  been  changed  into 
what  they  arc  at  present.  This  author,  who  is  now  est^med  the 
best  of  the  Roman  architects,  has  lately  written  a  treatise  on 
Yespasian^s  Amphitheatre,  which  is  not  yet  printed. 

After  having  seen  these  two  masterpieces  of  modem  and  an- 
cient architecture,  I  have  often  considered  with  myself  whether 
the  ordinary  figure  of  the  heathen,  or  that  of  the  christian  templet 
be  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  capable  of  magnificence,  and 
cannot  forbear  thinking  the  cross  figure  more  proper  for  sndi 
spacious  buildings  than  the  rotund.  I  must  confess  the  eye  is 
better  filled  at  first  entering  the  rotund,  and  takes  in  the  whole 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  temple  at  one  view.  But  such  is 
are  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  give  us  a  greater  variety  of  noble 
prospects.*  Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  a  more  glorious  show  m 
architecture,  than  what  a  man  meets  with  in  St.  Peter's,  when  he 
stands  under  the  dome.  If  he  looks  upward  he  is  astonished  at 
the  spacious  hollow  of  the  cupola,  and  has  a  vault  on  every  side 
of  him,  that  makes  one  of  the  beautifuUest  vistas  that  the  eye  can 

'  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  BegW  Aii^cV\,\i>3:v\\.\s3  ^KvSbsmJl  to^ '" 
the  form  of&  Greek  cross,  is  a  atiUmoTe  a\tVk\\^^\\Vift\.T«.^w^^\^^saK-^' 
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>o«sibIj  pass  tlirougiL  I  know  that  such  as  arc  professed  ad- 
lirers  of  the  ancients,  will  find  abundance  of  chimerical  beauties 
lie  architects  themselves  never  thought  of/  as  one  of  the  most 
imouB  of  the  modems  in  that  art  tells  us,  the  hole  in  the  roof 
f  the  Rotunda  is  so  admirably  contrived,  that  it  makes  those 
rho  are  in  the  temple  look  like  angels,  by  diffusing  the  light 
quallj  on  all  sides  of  them. 

In  all  the  old  high-ways  that  lead  from  Borne,  one  sees  sevo- 
al  little  ruins  on  each  side  of  them,  that  were  formerly  so  many 
epulchres ;  for  the  ancient  Romans  generally  buried  their  dead 
ear  the  great  roads. 

Quorum  Flamim&  tegitur  cinis  atque  LatinfL  Juv.  S.  1. 

fone,  but  some  few  of  a  very  extraordinary  quality,  having  been 
nterred  within  the  walls  of  the  city.* 

Our  christian  epitaphs,  that  are  to  be  seen  only  in  churches, 
r  church-yards,  begin  often  with  a  Siste  Viator.  Viator  precare 
alulan,  SfC.  probably  in  imitation  of  the  old  Roman  inscriptions 
hat  generally  addressed  themselves  to  the  travellers  ;  as  it  was 
Qpossiblc  for  them  to  enter  the  city,  or  to  go  out  of  it,  with- 
nt  passing  through  one  of  these  melancholy  roads,  which  for  a 

'  He  might  bave  extended  this  remark  to  painting  and  sculpture  also, 
lid  indeed,  all  works  of  imagination,  for  the  poor  poot  often  fares  full  as 
adly  at  the  hands  of  his  commentators. — G. 

•  BuHaI  within  the  city  was  prohibited  by  tlie  laws  of  the  "Twelve 
■bles  " — OS  we  see  by  a  fragment  j)re8erved  in  Cicero  de  Legibus  Homiruin 
xvrtuum  m  nrhe  ne  tepelitOf  neve  urito — wliich  has  been  used  by  local 
Dtiquariana  in  deciding  the  position  of  the  Porta  Katumcna,  by  the  tomb 
f  Caius  Bibulua.  Cicero  adds,  however,  in  answer  to  Atticus,  who  asks — 
luid,  qui  post  xii.  in  urbe  scpulti  sunt,  clari  viri?  Credo,  Tito,  fuissc, 
At  eos,  qui  bus  hoc  ante  banc  legem  virtutis  causa  tributum  est,  ut  Publioolse, 
It  Tuberto,  quod  corum  poeteri  jure  tenuerunt :  aut  eos,  si  qui  hoc,  ut  C. 
'abricius,  virtutis  causa,  soluti  legibus,  consecuti  sunt  Sed  in  urbe 
^peliri  lex  vetal.  V.  Cicero  dc  Legibu.**,  L.  ii.,  c  ^"i-^^,  iot  «o\Si<^  'scrj 
viffreBttnif  remarks  on  the  ancient  Jaws  and  ideas  ofWtiaV — Ci 
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great  length  was  nothing  else  but  a  street  of  faneral  qiolm* 
ments.^ 

In  my  way  from  Rome  to  Naples,  I  found  nothing  so  remark* 
able  as  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  extreme  poverty  of  itB 
inhabitants.  It  is  indeed  an  amazing  thing  to  see  the  present 
desolation  of  Italy,  when  one  considers  what  incredible  multi- 
tudes of  people  it  abounded  with  during  the  reigns  of  the  Boman 
emperors,'  and  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  imperial  seat, 
the  irruptions  of  barbarous  nations,  the  civil  wars  of  this  couutry, 
with  the  hardships  of  its  several  governments,  one  can  scaioe 
imagine  how  so  plentiful  a  soil  should  become  so  miserably  un- 
peopled in  comparison  of  what  it  once  was.  We  may  reckon,  by 
a  very  moderate  computation,  more  inhabitants  in  the  Campania 
of  old  Eome,  than  arc  now  in  all  Italy.'  And  if  we  could  num- 
ber up  those  prodigious  swarms  that  had  settled  themselves  in 
every  part  of  this  delightful  country,  I  question  not  but  that  they 
would  amount  to  more  than  can  be  found,  at  present,  in  any  six 
parts  of  Europe  of  the  same  extent.     This  desolation  appears  no 

*  This  W88  particulnrly  the  case  with  the  Appian. — G. 

•  Ho  ghouhl  haTo  wiid  the  early  republic,  for  the  depopulation  of  Italy 
began  even  before  the  empire,  by  the  extension  of  the  large  farms  (Uti- 
funtlia)  and  the  sub&titution  of  slaves  to  the  original  freocultivatoreof  the 
soil.  The  Iiistory  of  the  Grnechi  is  a  striking  illustration ;  for  as  Cains 
wrote,  it  was  in  passing  throui^h  Ktruria  on  his  way  to  Nnmantium,  that 
the  attention  of  Tiberius  wns  called  to  the  dostnietion  of  the  free  populi- 
tion ;  and  at  a  later  period  Livy  says  in  speaking  of  the  territory  of  the 
Volsci  — innnmerabilem  multitudinem  liberornm  capitum  in  m  fni»e 
locis,  quio  nunc,  vix  scminario  exigiio  mititum  relieto^  serritia  Romaiui  ab 
solitudine  vindicant.    V.  Livy,  L.  vi.  c.  13. — G. 

'  lliis  i»  a  very  natural  exaggeration,  fi>r  the  subject  of  statistica  had 
made  but  little  progress  when  Addison  wrote.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  j»opulation  of  ancient  Italy  w»i8  very  great:  and  eteo 
Hume  in  his  pyrronic  Discourse  on  the  populousness  of  ancient  nations 
makes  freqnent  exceptions  in  favor  of  Italy.  It  is  Pliny,  I  believe,  who 
tella  us  that  there  were  fifty  cities  in  Latium  alone.  Tliey  probably  irtre 
very  bidaII  ones. — G. 
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*eatcr  than  iu  the  pope^s  territories,  and  yet  there  are 
'easoDS  would  make  a  man  expect  to  see  these  dominions 
regulated,  and  most  flourishing  of  any  other  in  Europe.  * 
'ince  is  generally  a  man  of  learning  and  virtue,  mature  in 
d  experience,  who  has  seldom  any  vanity  or  pleasure  to 
,t  his  people's  expence,  and  is  neither  encumbered  with 
Idren,  or  mistresses ;  not  to  mention  the  supposed  sano- 
is  character,  which  obliges  him  in  a  more  particular  man- 
>n8ult  the  good  and  happiness  of  mankind.  The  direc- 
church  and  stat«  is  lodged  entirely  in  his  own  hands,  so 

government  is  naturally  free  from  those  principles  of 
ind  division  which  are  mixed  in  the  very  composition  of 
lers.  His  subjects  are  always  ready  to  fall  in  with  his 
and  are  more  at  his  disposal  than  any  others  of  the  most 

government,  as  they  have  a  greater  veneration  for  his 
and  not  only  court  his  favour,  but  his  blessing.  His 
is  extremely  fruitful,  and  has  good  havens  both  for  the 
!  and  Mediterranean,  which  is  an  advantage  peculiar  to 
and  the  Neapolitans  above  the  rest  6f  the  Italians.  There 
i  benefit  the  pope  enjoys  above  all  other  sovereigns,  in 
great  sums  out  of  Spain,  Germany,  and  other  countries 
3ng  to  foreign  princes,  which  one  would  fancy  might  bo 
i  ease  to  his  own  subjects.  We  may  here  add,  that  there 
ice  in  Europe  so  much  frequented  by  strangers,  whether 
:  such  as  come  out  of  curiosity,  or  such  who  are  obliged 
d  the  court  of  Rome  on  several  occasions,  as  are  many  of 
linals  and  prelates,  that  bring  considerable  sums  into  the 
dominions.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  promising 
bances,  and  the  long  peace  that  has  reigned  so  many  years 
,  there  is  not  a  more  miserable  people  in  Europe  than  the 

londi,  in  the  second  part  of  his  Etudes  Bur  \es  ^Yeiv<i«&  ^o^\«\^ 
•  the  ssme  train  of  thought — 6. 
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pope's  subjects.  His  state  is  thin  of  inhabitants,  and  a  greit 
part  of  his  soil  uncultivated.  His  subjects  are  wretchedly  poor 
and  idle,  and  have  neither  sufficient  manufactures,  nor  traffic  to 
employ  them.  These  ill  effects  may  arise,  in  a  great  measure, 
out  of  the  arbitrariness  of  the  government,  but  I  think  they  arc 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  very  genius  of  the  Roman  catholie 
religion,  which  here  shows  itself  in  its  perfection.  It  is  iwt 
strange  to  find  a  country  half  unpeopled,  where  so  great  a  propor 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  is  tied  under  such  vows  of 
chastity,  and  where  at  tlic  same  time  an  inquisition  forbids  ill 
recruits  out  of  any  other  religion.  Nor  is  it  less  easy  to  account 
for  the  great  poverty  and  want  that  are  to  be  met  with  m  a  coun- 
try which  invites  into  it  such  swarms  of  vagabonds,  under  the 
title  of  pilgrims,  and  shuts  up  in  cloisters  such  an  incredible  mul- 
titude of  young  and  lusty  beggars,  who,  instead  of  increasing 
the  common  stock  by  their  labour  and  industry,  lie  as  a  dead 
weight  on  their  fellow-subjects,  and  consume  the  charity  that 
ought  to  support  the  sickly,  old,  and  decrcpid.  The  many  hos- 
pitals that  are  every  where  erected,  serve  rather  to  encourage 
idleness  in  the  people,  than  to  set  them  at  work  ;  not  to  mention 
the  groat  riches  wliich  lie  useless  in  churches  and  reli^ous 
houses,  with  the  multitude  of  festivals  that  must  never  be  violat- 
ed by  trade  or  business.  To  speak  truly,  they  are  here  so  wholly 
taken  up  with  men^s  souls,  that  they  neglect  the  good  of  their 
bodies ;  and  when,  to  these  natural  evils  in  the  government  and 
religion,  there  arises  among  them  an  avaricious  pope,  who  is  W' 
making  a  family,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  people  sink  under  such  a 
complication  of  distempers.  Ypt  it  is  to  this  humour  of  Nepo- 
tism that  Home  owes  its  present  splendour  and  magnificence;  *» 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  furnished  out*  so  wHBj 

*  It  ehould  have  \)eeiv  "  to  JurnviK  oviT* 
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loos  palaces  with  such  a  profusion  of  pictures,  statues,  and 
like  ornaments,  had  not  the  riches  of  the  people  at  several 
8  fallen  into  the  hands  of  many  different  families,  and  of  par- 
jir  persons :  as  we  may  observe,  though  the  bulk  of  the 
lan  people  was  more  rich  and  happy  in  tlie  times  of  the  corn- 
wealth,  the  city  of  Rome  received  all  its  beauties  and  embcl- 
nents  under  the  emperors.  *  It  is  probable  the  Campania  of 
le,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  pope's  territories,  would  be 
Ivated  much  better  than  it  is,  were  there  not  such  an  exorbi- 
tax  on  corn,  which  makes  them  plough  up  only  such  spots 
[round  as  turn  to  the  most  advantage  :*  whereas  were  the 
ey  to  be  raised  on  lands,  with  an  exception  to  some  of  the 
e  barren  parts,  that  might  be  tax-free  for  a  certain  term  of 
'8.  every  one  would  turn  his  ground  to  the  best  account,  and 
i  little  time  perhaps  bring  more  money  into  the  people's 
sury.' 

In  tlie  times  of  which  Valerius  MaximuB  Bay:»,  Lih.  iv.  c,  4,  Angiistc 
abitarc  nunc  putat^  cujus  domus  tantum  patet  quantum  Cincinnati 
patucrant. — G, 

Another  reason  is  that  government  is  constantly  interfering  with  the 
>rtaUon  of  grain,  and  the  farmer,  never  knowing  when  he  hreoks  up  his 
ind,  what  law  will  prevail  when  harvest  comes,  seldom  ventui*e3  to 
more  grain  than  he  is  sure  of  finding  a  market  for  at  home.  The 
wj  of  Papal  legislation  for  tlie  cultivation  of  the  Campagna  is  a  very 
pilar  chapter  of  Political  Economy.  It  begins  with  a  motu  propria  of 
igory  XII.  in  1407,  and  continues  at  intervals  to  our  own  days,  often 
n  to  the  credit,  it  must  he  confessed,  of  the  government  than  of  the 
dholder.  When  we  remember  that  there  are  only  177  proprietors  to 
▼hole  Agro  Romano,  and  that  out  of  these  64  are  corporations,  we  can 
%  wonder  at  its  depopulation.  One  single  individual  owns  64,000 
«— vernmquc  fatcntibus  latifundia  perdidere  Italiam;  jam  vero  et 
^▼mcias.  Were  Pliny  to  come  back  again,  he  would  find  a  new  confir- 
^  of  tlie  truth  of  this  celebrated  passage.     V.  Plin}-,  L.  18,  chapter 

There  can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  sountlncsa  of  Addv^oik'^  yx^^cciei^V 
*  the  fact  ihnt  nearly  every  word  of  this  excelWnt  paxagnk^^Yi  Toa.^  \i<^ 
"^t^y  fJie  Rome  of  our  J/ij8~Quougque  tandem  abMtCTc^— O. 
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The  greatest  pleasure  I  took  in  mj  journey  from  Rome  to 
Naples  was  in  seeing  the  fields,  towns,  and  rivers,  that  have  been 
described  by  so  many  classic  authors,  and  have  been  the  sccDes 
(rf  so  many  great  actions ;  for  this  whole  road  is  extremely  hai- 
ren  of  curiosities.  It  is  worth  while  to  have  an  eye  on  Horace^ 
voyage  to  Brundisi,  when  one  passes  this  way  ;  for  by  compariDg 
his  several  stages,  and  the  road  he  took,  with  those  that  are  ob- 
served at  present,  we  may  have  some  idea  of  the  changes  thtt 
have  been  made  in  the  face  of  this  country  since  his  time.  If  we 
may  guess  at  the  common  travelling  of  pers<ms  of  c|uality,  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  from  this  poet's  description  of  his  voyage, 
we  may  conclude  they  seldom  went  above  fourteen  miles  a  day 
over  the  Appian  way,  which  was  more  used  by  the  noble  Romans 
than  any  other  in  Italy,  as  it  led  to  Naples,  Baias,  and  the  most 
delightful  parts  of  the  nation.  It  is,  indeed,  very  disagreeable 
to  be  carried  in  haste  over  this  pavement.* 

Minds  est  gravis  Appia  tardis. Hob. 

Lucan  has  described  the  very  road  from  Anxur  to  Rome,  that 
Horace  took  from  Rome  to  Anxur.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  ordi- 
nary way  at  present,  nor  is  it  marked  out  by  the  same  places  in 
both  poets. 

Jainquo  et  pnucipites  supcraverat  Anxuris  arccs, 

Et  quti  Poiitliias  *  via  diviJit  uda  paludcs, 

(,lut  iiubliinc  Dcmus,  Scythica)  qu^  regna  Dianas : 

Qii&(][ue  iter  est  Latiis  ad  sumniam  fascibus  Albam. 

Excelsft.  de  rupe  procul  jam  conspicit  urbeni.  Li^  ^ 

lie  now  had  conquer'd  Anxur's  steep  ascent^ 
And  to  Pontina*s  wntry  marshes  went, 
A  long  canal  the  muddy  fen  divides, 
And  with  a  clear  unsullied  current  glides ; 

'  Tivoli,  a  morning**  rido,  was  a  day's  journey  for  Augustofl,  tnu  J 
the  imperial  messengers  easily  travelled  a  hundred  miles  a  day  by  post-"^ 
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ft 

DuLiui'8  woody  realms  he  next  iovades, 
And  croesibg  through  the  consecrated  shades 
'  Ascends  high  Alba,  whence  with  new  delight 
He  sees  the  city  rising  to  his  sight 

Q  mj  way  to  Naples  I  crossed  the  two  most  considerable 
i  of  the  CampaDia  Felice,  that  were  formerly  called  the  Liris 
iTultumuS;  and  are  at  present  the  Garigliano  and  Yulturno. 
first  of  these  rivers  has  been  deservedly  celebrated  by  the 
I  poets  for  the  gentleness  of  its  coarse,  as  the  other  for  its 
ity  and  noise. 


-Rura  quse  Liris  quieta 


Mordet  aquA,  tacitumus  amnis,  Uofu  lib.  1.  od.  80. 

Liris qui  fonte  quieto 

Dissimulat  cursum,  et  nullo  mutabilis  imbre 

Perstringit  taoitas  gemmanti  gurgite  ripaa        Sil.  It.  lib.  4. 


-Miscentem  flumina  Lirim 


Sulfureum,  tacitisque  vadis  ad  littora  lapsum 

Acc<^it  Arpinas Idem,  lib.  8. 

Where  the  smooth  streams  of  Liris  stray, 

And  steal  insensibly  away. 

The  warlike  Arpine  borders  on  the  sides 

Of  the  slow  Liris,  that  in  silence  glides, 

And  in  its  tainted  stream  the  working  sulphur  hides. 

Vulturnusque  rapax  Cl.  dk  Pr.  rr.  Oi.  Con. 

Yulturnusque  celer Luc.  lib.  2,  28. 

Fluctuque  sonorum 

Vulturnum Sil.  It.  lib.  8. 

The  rough  Vulturnus,  furious  in  its  course^ 
With  rapid  streams  divides  the  fruitful  grounds^ 
And  from  afar  in  hollow  murmurs  sounds. 

?he  rains  of  Anxar  and  old  Capaa  mark  oat  the  pleasant  sit- 
m  in  which  those  towns  formerly  stood.  The  &:&t  oC  iViSV^ 
pJfiDted  OD  the  mouDtaWj  where  we  now  fice  Tetiucimvk^  ^Xki^ 
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by  reason  of  the  breezes  that  came  off  the  sea,  and  the  height  of 
its  situation,  was  one  of  the  summer  retirements  of  the  ancient 
Romans. 

0  nernus,  O  fontes  I  solidumque  D^adentis  arens 

Littus,  et  sequorcis  splendidus  Anxur  aquis  I         Hab.  lib.  10. 

Ye  warbling  fountains,  and  ye  shady  trees, 
Where  Anxur  feels  the  cool  refreshing  breeze 
Blown  off  the  sea,  and  all  the  dewy  strand 
Lies  covered  with  a  smooth  unsinking  sand  I 

Anxuris  cpquorci  placidos  frontine  recessus 

£t  propiud  Bums  littoreamque  domum, 
Et  quod  inhumanae  Cancro  fervente  CicadcD 

Kon  novcre,  nciuus,  flumineosque  lacus 
Dum  colui  <tc. 

On  the  cool  shore,  near  Baja*s  gentle  seatA, 

1  lay  rctir'd  in  Anjnir's  soft  retreats, 

Where  silver  lakes,  with  verdant  shadows  crowu*d, 
Disperse  a  grateful  chillncss  all  around ; 
The  grasshopper  avoids  th'  untainted  air,  * 

Kor  in  the  midst  of  summer  ventures  there. 

Izupositum  saxis  latd  candentibiis  Anxur.  IIob.  S.  5,  L  1. 

Monte  procelloso  Murranum  miserat  Anxur.  Sil.  It.  lib.  4. 

Sco])ulo8i  verticis  Anxur.  Idem.  lib.  4. 

Capuse  Luxum  vide  apud Idem.  lib.  11« 

Murranus  came  from  Anxur's  showVy  height, 
With  ragged  rocks,  and  stony  quarries  white ; 
Seated  on  hills 

I  don't  know  whether  it  be  worth  while  to  take  notice  that 
the  figures,  which  are  cut  in  the  rock  near  Terracina,  increase 
still  in  a  decimal  proportion  as  they  come  nearer  the  bottom.  ^ 
one  of  our  voyage  writers,  who  passed  this  way  more  than  oncej 
had  observed  the  situation  of  these  figures,  he  would  not  ha^« 
tronbled  Jbimself  with  the  disaerluiWoii  ^;jA.  >aft  >aaa  \b*^^  -^^ 
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Silius  Italicus  has  given  us  the  names  of  several  towns 
vers  ip  the  Campania  Felice. 

Jam  yer6  qoos  dives  opura,  quos  dives  avorum, 

Et  toto  dabat  ad  bellum  CaDipania  tractu ; 

Ductoram  adventum  vicinis  sedibus  Osci 

Servabant ;  Siouessa  tcpens,  fluctuque  sonoruni 

Vultarnum,  quasque  evertere  silcntia,  Amyclse, 

Fandique  et  regnata  Lamo  Cajeta,  domusquo 

Antiphatie  comprcssa  freto,  stagnisque  palustre 

Linternum,  et  quondam  fatorum  conscia  Cumfl, 

Illic  NuceriiP,  et  Gaurus  navalibus  apta, 

Prole  Dicharchs&  multo  cum  milite  Graja 

lUic  Parthenope,  et  Paeno  non  i)ervia  Nola. 

Alliphe,  et  Clanio  contemtffi  semper  Acerrs. 

Sarrastes  etiam  populos  totasquc  vidcres 

Sami  mitis  opes :  illic  quos  sulphure  pinguea 

Phlegraei  legere  sinus,  Misenus  et  ardens 

Ore  gigantaeo  sedes  Ithacesia,  Bajse, 

Non  Prochite,  non  ardentem  sortita  TiphsDa 

Inarime,  non  antiqui  saxosa  Telonis 

Insula,  nee  parris  aberat  Calatia  muris, 

Surrentum,  et  pauper  sulci  Cerealis  Avella, 

In  primis  Capua,  heu  rebus  servarc  sccundis 

Inconsulta  modum,  et  pravo  peritura  tumorc.     Sil.  It.  lib.  8. 


-      NAPLES. 

y  first  days  at  Naples  were  taken  up  with  the  sight  of  pro- 
ns,  which  are  always  very  magnificent  in  the  holy  week.  It 
i  be  tedious  to  give  an  account  of  the  several  representations 
'  Saviour's  death  and  resurrection,  of  the  figures  of  himself, 
iessed  Virgin,  and  the  apostles,  which  are  carried  up  and 
on  this  occasion,  with  the  cruel  penances  that  several  inflict 
smsclves,  and  the  multitude  of  ceremonies  that  attend  these 
nities.  I  saw,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  splendid  procession 
le  accession  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in 
i  the  viceroy  bore  his  part  at  the  left  hand  of  Cttcdm^Qvci- 
To  grace  the  parade,  they  exposed,  at  the  eaxa^  Wtdl<^^  >icL^ 
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blood  of  St.  JanuariuSy  nrhich  liquified  at  the  approach  of  tha 
^aint^s  head)  though,  as  they  say,  it  was  hard  congealed  befoie. 
I  had  twice  au  opporj^uuity  of  seeing  the  operation  of  this  pre- 
tended miraclC)  and  mu8t  confess  I  think  it  so  far  from  being  a 
real  miracle,  that  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  bungling 
tricks  that  I  ever  saw :  yet  it  is  this  that  makes  as  great  a  noise 
as  any  in  the  Roman  church,  and  that  Monsieur  Paschal  has  hintp 
cd  at  among  the  rest,  in  his  marks  of  the  true  religion.  The 
modern  Neapolitans  seem  to  have  copied  it  out  from  one,  whieh 
was  shown  in  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  long  ago  as  in 
Horace's  time. 

Ddiinc  Gnatia  lymphis 


Iratis  cxtructa  dedit  risusquc  jocoAque, 

Duni  ilftniin&  sine  thura  liqaesccro  limine  sacro 

Pcrsuadcre  capit :  credat  Jadsiu  apella, 

Xon  ego Sat.  6,  L  L 

At  Gnatia  next  arriv'd,  we  laugVd  to  see 
The  superstitious  crowd's  simplioity, 
That  in  the  sacred  temple  needs  would  try 
Without  a  fire  th*  unheated  gums  to  fry ; 
Believe  who  will  the  solemn  sham,  not  I. 

One  may  see  at  least  that  the  heathen  priesthood  had  the 
same  kind  of  secret  among  them,  of  which  the  Koman  catholics 
are  now  masters. 

I  must  confess,  though  I  had  lived  above  a  year  in  a  Bomsn 
catholic  country,  I  was  surprised  to  see  many  ceremonies  and 
superstitions  in  Naples,  that  are  not  so  much  as  thought  of  Ui 
France.  But  as  it  is  certain  there  has  been  a  kind  of  secret  re- 
formation made,  though  not  publicly  owned,  in  the  Roman  catho- 
lic church,  since  the  spreading  of  the  protestant  religion,  so  we 
find  the  several  nations  arc  recovered  out  of  their  ignorance,  id 
proportion  as  they  converse  more  or  less  with  those  of  the  refortO" 
ed  churches.     For  this  reaBon  IW  "Etew^  ^x^  \si\v!^Tcy^ifieDli^^' 
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ed  than  the  Spaniards  or  ItaliaDS,  on  occasion  of  their  frequent 
itrorersies  with  the  Huguenots ;  and  we  find  many  of  the  Ko- 
in  catholic  gentlemen  of  our  own  country,  who  will  not  stick  to 
1^  at  the  superstitions  they  sometimes  meet  with  in  other 
tions. 

I  shall  not  he  particular  in  describing  the  grandeur  of  the 
ty  of  Naples,  the  beauty  of  its  payement,  the  regularity  of  its 
uldings,  the  magnificence  of  its  churches  and  convents,  the  mul- 
tade  of  its  inhabitants,  or  the  dclightfulness  of  its  situation, 
bich  so  many  others  have  done  with  a  great  deal  of  leisure  and 
uctncss.  If  a  war  should  break  out,  the  town  has  reason  to 
pprehend  the  exacting  of  a  large  contribution,  or  a  bombard- 
lent  It  has  but  seven  gallies,  a  mole,  and  two  little  castles, 
hich  are  capable  of  hindering  an  enemy ^s  approaches.  Besides, 
lat  the  sea,  which  lies  near  it,  is  not  subject  to  storms,  has  no 
ensible  flux  and  reflux,  and  is  so  deep,  that  a  vessel  of  burden 
uy  come  up  to  the  very  mole.  The  houses  are  flat  roofed  to 
'ilk  upon,  so  that  every  bomb  that  fell  on  them  would  take 
ffeet 

Pictures,  statues,  and  pieces  of  antiquity  arc  not  so  common 
•t  Naples,  as  one  might  expect  in  so  great  and  ancient  a  city  of 
tily;  for  the  viceroys  take  care  to  send  into  Spain  every  thing 
h»t  is  valuable  of  this  nature.  Two  of  their  finest  modem  sta- 
ges are  those  of  Apollo  and  Minerva,  placed  on  each  side  of 
^^BDasarius^s  tomb.  On  the  face  of  this  monument,  which  is  all 
if  marble,  and  very  neatly  wrought,  is  represented,  in  has  relief, 
^^tane  among  the  Satyrs,  to  show  that  this  poet  was  the  in- 
"^Wr  of  piscatory  eclogues.*      I  remember  Hugo  Grotius  de- 

" While  I  am  (ipcAkin^  of  the  Italians  it  would  bo  unpnnlonablo  to 
P^  by  SanDazarius.     lie  hath  changed  the  scene  in  this  kind  of  jwetry 
*8*  voodi  and  lawna,  to  the  barren  beach  and  boundVew  ocetvu;  \vA,t^ 
**•  Hn  CBirm  in  the  room  ofkida  and  lambs ;  aea  mew  a  tor  Uift  \wV  Wi^ 
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scribes  himself  in  one  of  his  poems,  as  the  first  that  brought  the 
muses  to  the  sea-side,  but  he  must  be  understood  only  of  the  poets 
of  his  own  country.  I  here  saw  the  temple  that  Sannazariiu 
mentions  in  his  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  De  partu  Virginis^  which  was  all  raised  at  his  own  ex- 
pence. 

Niveis  tibi  si  solennia  tcmplia 


Serta  damns ;  si  mansuras  tibi  ponimns  aras 

Exciso  in  scopulo,  fluctus  unde  aurea  canos 

Despicicns  celso  de  culmine  Mergilline 

Attollit,  nautisque  procul  venientibus  offert 

Tu  vatem  igiiarunique  tIs  insuctumque  labori 

Diva  mone lib^  L 

Thou  bright  celestial  goddess,  if  to  thee 

An  acceptable  temple  I  erect, 

With  fairest  flowers  and  freshest  garlands  deck*d, 

On  tow'ring  rock:*,  whence  Margellind  spies 

The  ruffled  deep  in  storms  and  tempests  rise  ; 

Guide  thou  the  pious  poet,  nor  refuse 

Thine  own  propitious  aid  to  his  unpractis*d  Muse. 

There  are  several  very  delightful  prospects  about  Naples,  ea- 
pecially  from  some  of  the  religious  houses ;  for  one  seldom  finda 
in  Italy  a  spot  of  ground  more  agreeable  than  ordinary,  that  is 
not  covered  with  a  convent.*  The  cupolas  of  this  city,  thoogh 
there  are  many  of  them,  do  not  appear  to  the  best  advantage  when 
one  surveys  them  at  a  distance,  as  being  generally  too  high  and 
narrow.     The  maw^uis  of  Medina  Cidonia,  in  his  vicerojtltj, 

the  linnet,  and  presents  his  mistress  wilh  oysters  instead  of  fruits  tnd 
flowers.  Ilow  good  soever  his  style  and  thoughts  may  be,  yet  who  cia 
pardpn  him  for  his  arbitrary  change  of  the  sweet  manners  and  pleasing 
objects  of  the  country,  for  what  in  their  own  nature  are  uncomfortaw 
and  dreadful  ?  I  think  he  has  few  or  no  followers,  or  if  any,  such  as  kse^ 
little  of  his  beauties,  and  only  copied  his  faults,  and  so  are  lost  and  l<xffi^ 
ten.**  Steele  in  the  Guardian,  No.  28.  Sannazaro  was  born  at  Napl«^  * 
1468,  and  died  there  in  1533 — counting  upon  his  Latin  poems  for  the  p(^ 
servation  of  his  name,  as  Petrarch  had  counted  upon  his  "Afriea."— ^ 
1  If  any  one  doubts  it^  let  him  take  a  walk  over  the  Alban  moont-^* 
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nade  the  shell  of  a  house,  which  he  had  not  time  to  finish,  that 
commands  a  view  of  the  whole  bay,  and  would  have  been  a  very 
loble  building  had  he  brought  it  to  perfection. 

It  stands  so  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  that  it  would  have 
ltd  a  garden  to  every  story,  by  the  help  of  a  bridge  which  was 
o  have  been  laid  over  each  garden. 

The  bay  of  Naples  is  the  most  delightful  one  that  I  ever  saw. 
!t  lies  in  almost  a  round  figure  of  about  thirty  miles  in  the  di* 
jneter.  Three  parts  of  it  are  sheltered  with  a  noble  circuit  of 
roods  and  mountains.  The  high  promontory  of  Surrcntum  di- 
ides  it  from  the  bay  of  Salernum.  Between  the  utmost  point 
f  this  promontory,  and  the  Isle  of  Capcra,  the  sea  enters  by  a 
treight  of  about  three  miles  wide.  This  island  stands  as  a  vast 
lole,  which  seems  to  have  been  planted  there  on  purpose  to  break 
be  violence  of  the  waves  that  run  into  the  bay.  It  lies  long- 
rays,  almost  in  a  parallel  line  to  Naples.  The  excessive  height 
f  its  rocks  secures  a  great  part  of  the  bay  from  winds  and  waves, 
rhich  enter  again  between  the  other  end  of  this  island  and  the 
romontory  of  Miseno.  The  bay  of  Naples  is  called  the  Crater 
J  the  old  geographers,  probably  from  this  its  resemblance  to  a 
oand  bowl  half  filled  with  liquor.  Perhaps  Virgil,  who  com- 
KMed  here  a  great  part  of  his  ^neids,  took  from  hence  the  plan 
if  that  beautiful  harbour,  which  he  has  made  in  his  first  book  ; 
for  the  Libyan  port  is  but  the  Neapolitan  bay  in  little. 

Est  in  Beccssa  longo  locus.     Insula  portum 

Efficit  objcctu  laterum,  quibus  omnis  ab  alto 

Fnmg^tnr,  inque  sinus  scindit  sese  unda  reductos : 

Hiiic  atque  hinc  vasto)  rapes  geminique  minantur 

In  cslum  Bcopuli,  quorum  sub  vei*tico  lat^ 

iEqaora  tuta  silent,  turn  SiWis  scena  coruscis 

Besaper,  horrentique  atnim  nemus  imminet  umbrft.     1.  -^En. 

Within  a  long  recess  there  lies  a  bay, 
An  liUnd  shades  it  from  the  rolling  sea^ 
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And  forms  a  port  secure  for  ships  to  ride. 

Brake  by  the  jutting  land  on  either  side, 

In  double  streams  the  briny  waters  glide^ 

Between  two  rows  of  rocks  :  a  Sylvan  scene 

Appears  above,  and  groves  for  ever  green.  Dbtdb. 

Naples  stands  in  the  bosom  of  this  bay,  and  has  the  pleaani* 
est  situation  in  the  world,  though  by  reason  of  its  western  monn- 
tains,  it  wants  an  advantage  Yitruvius  would  have  to  the  front 
of  his  palace,  of  seeing  the  setting  sun.  * 

One  would  wonder  how  the  Spaniards,  who  have  but  verj 
few  forces  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  should  be  able  to  keq»  a 
people  from  revolting,  that  has  been  famous  for  its  mutinies  asd 
seditions  in  former  ages.      But  they  have  so  well  contrived  it, 
that  though  the  subjects  are  miserably  harassed  and  oppressed, 
the  greatest  of  their  oppressors  are  those  of  their  own  body.    I 
shall  not  mention  any  thing  of  the  clergy,  who  are  sufficiently  re- 
proached in  most  itineraries  for  the  universal  poverty  that  one 
meets  with  in  this  noble  and  plentiful  kingdom.     A  great  part  of 
the  people  is  in  a  state  of  vassalage  to  the  barons,  who  arc  the 
harshest  tyrants  in  the  world  to  those  that  arc  under  them.    The 
vassals,  indeed,  are  allowed,  and  invited  to  bring  in  their  com- 
plaints and  appeals  to  the  viceroy,  who  to  foment  divisions,  and 
gain  the  hearts  of  the  populace,  does  not  stick  at  imprisoning  and 
chastising  their  masters  very  severely  on  occasion.     The  subjects 
of  the  crown  are  notwithstanding  much  more  rich  and  happy  thin 
tlie  vassals  of  the  barons.     Insomuch,  that  when  the  king  has 
been  upon  the  point  of  selling  a  town  to  one  of  his  barons,  the  in- 
habitants have  raised  the  sum  upon  themselves,  and  presented  it 
to  the  king,  that  they  might  keep  out  of  so  insupportable  a  d*' 

*  Many  of  tlic   roiimrks   upon  Naj)les   still   hold  good,  though  gPf*t 
cluingcs  were  nm«lo  by  the  Bourbon  princes,  and  still  greater  ones  by  t^* 
French.    The  number  of  lawyer*  Va  iv%  ^tc»\,  «a  <i^tt — the  taxes  very 
and  the  government,  next  to  \\\at  o^  Ylom^  \\v<i  '?iox%V.\\i\\*Jc^.— S^, 
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Another  way  the  Spaniards  have  taken  to  grind  the  Nea- 
and  jet  to  take  off  the  odium  from  themselves,  has  been 
ing  several  courts  of  justice,  with  a  very  small  pension 
as  sit  at  the  head  of  them,  so  that  they  are  tempted  to 
>es,  keep  causes  undecided,  encourage  law-suits,  and  do 
can  to  fleece  the  people,  that  they  may  have  wherewithal 
»rt  their  own  dignity.  It  is  incredible  how  great  a  mul- 
r  retainers  to  the  law  there  are  at  Naples.  It  is  com- 
iid,  that  wh^n  Innocent  the  Eleventh  had  desired  the 
of  Carpio  to  furnish  him  with  thirty  thousand  head  of 
16  marquis  answered  him,  that  foe  his  swine  he  could  not 
em,  but  if  his  holiness  had  occasion  for  thirty  thousand 
he  had  them  at  his  service.  These  gentlemen  find  a 
d  employ  for  the  fiery  temper  of  the  Neapolitans,  and 
hem  from  uniting  in  such  common  friendships  and  allian- 
ligfat  endanger  the  safety  of  the  government.  There  are 
w  persons  of  consideration  who  have  not  a  cause  depend- 
r  when  a  Neapolitan  cavalier  has  nothing  else  to  do,  he 
shuts  himself  up  in  his  closet,  and  falls  a  tumbling  over 

• 

irs  to  see  if  he  can  start  a  law-suit,  and  plague  any  of  his 
urs.  So  much  is  the  genius  of  this  people  changed  since 
8  time. 

Nulla  foro  rabies,  ant  Qtricta)  jargia  legis 

Momm  jara  virLs  solum  et  sine  foscibus  sequum.  Sil.  lib.  8. 

By  love  of  right  and  native  justice  led. 
In  the  straight  paths  of  equity  they  tread ; 
Nor  know  the  bar,  nor  fear  the  judge's  frown, 
UDpraotis'd  in  the  wranglings  of  the  gown« 

sre  18  another  circumstance  which  makes  the  Neapolitans, 
rj  particular  manner,  the  oppressors  of  each  other.     The 
of  Naples  are  very  high  on  oil,  wine,  tobacco ,  asidi  m^^e^ 
Mt  ererj  thing  that  can  be  eaten,  drank,  or  'worn.    TVet^ 
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would  have  been  ouc  on  fruit,  had  not  Massianello's  rebeUkm 
abolished  it,  as  it  has  probably  put  a  stop  to  mauy  others.  What 
makes  these  imposts  more  intolerable  to  the  poorer  sort,  they 
are  laid  on  all  butchers^  meat,  while  at  the  same  time  the  fowl 
and  gibbicr  are  tax-free.  Besides,  all  meat  being  taxed  cqvallj 
by  the  pound,  it  happens  that  the  duty  lies  heaviest  on  the  comer 
sorts,  which  arc  most  likely  to  fall  to  the  share  of  the  conunoD 
people,  so  that  beef  perhaps  pays  a  third,  and  veal  a  tenth  of  its 
price  to  the  government,  a  pound  of  either  sort  having  the  same 
tax  fixed  on  it.  These  gabels  are  most  of  them  at  present  in  the 
hands  of  private  men ;  for  as  the  king  of  Spain  has  had  occasioD 
for  money,  he  has  borrowed  it  of  the  rich  Neapolitans,  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  receive  the  interest  out  of  such  or  sach 
gabels  till  he  could  repay  them  the  principal. 

This  he  has  repeated  so  often,  that  at  present  there  is  scarce 
a  single  gabel  unmortgaged  ;  so  that  there  is  no  place  in  Europe 
which  pays  greater  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time,  no  prince  who 
draws  less  advantage  from  them.  In  other  countries  the  people 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  money  they  give  spent  in  the 
necessities,  defence,  or  ornament  of  their  state,  or  at  least  in  the 
vanity  or  pleasures  of  their  prince ;  but  here  most  of  it  goes  to 
the  enriching  of  their  fellow-subjects.  If  there  was  not  so  great 
a  plenty  of  every  thing  in  Naples  the  people  could  not  bear  it 
The  Spaniard,  however,  reaps  this  advantage  from  the  present 
posture  of  affairs,  that  the  murmurs  of  the  people  are  turned 
upon  their  own  countrymen,  and  what  is  more  considerable,  that 
almost  all  the  persons,  of  the  greatest  wealth  and  power  in 
Naples,  are  engaged  by  their  own  interests  to  pay  these  imposi- 
tions cheerfully,  and  to  support  the  government  which  has  laid  ^ 
them  on.  For  this  reason,  though  the  poorer  sort  are  for  the  , 
emperor,  few  of  the  persons  of  conscipence  can  endore  to  think  \ 
of  a  change  in  their  present  establishment;  though  there  is  no 
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ition  but  the  king  of  Spain  will  reform  most  of  these  abuses, 
freaking  or  retrenching  the  power  of  the  barons,  by  cancel- 
several  unnecessary  employs,  or  by  ransoming  or  taking  the 
i\b  into  his  own  hands.  I  have  been  told  too,  there  is  a  law 
3harle8  the  Fifth  something  like  our  statute  of  Mortmain, 
di  baa  lain  dormant  ever  since  his  time,  and  will  probably 
I  new  life  put  into  it  under  the  reign  of  an  active  prince. 
'  inhabitants  of  Naples  have  been  always  very  notorious  for 
log  a  life  of  laziness  and  pleasure,  which  I  take  to  arise 
Ij  out  of  the  wonderful  plenty  of  their  country,  that  does 
make  labour  so  necessary  to  them,  and  partly  out  of  the 
per  of  their  climate,  that  relaxes  the  fibres  of  their  bodies, 
disposes  the  people  to  such  an  idle  indolent  humour.  What- 
it  proceeds  from,  we  find  they  were  formerly  as  famous  for 
I  tbey  are  at  present. 

rbis  was  perhaps  the  reason  that  the  ancients  tell  us  one  of 
Sirens  was  buried  in  this  city,  which  thence  received  the 
.e  of  Parthenope. 


-Improba  Siren 


Desidio Hob.  Sat  8, 1.  2, 

Sloth,  the  deluding  Siren  of  the  mind. 


-Et  in  otia  natam 


Partheoopen— Ov.  Met.  1.  1 5. 

~ Otiosa  Neapolis.  IIor.  Ep.  5. 

Parthenope,  for  idle  hours  designed 
To  luxury  and  case  unbends  the  mind. 

Parthenope  non  dives  opuro,  non  spreta  vigoris, 

Nam  moUes  urbi  ritus  atqoe  hospita  Musis 

Otia,  et  exemtum  curis  gravioribus  levum : 

Srennm  dedit  una  suum  et  memorabile  nomen 

Parthenope  muris  AcheloTa^  squore  cujus 

Regnavere  diu  cantus,  cum  dulce  per  undas 

Kxitium  mi«»ri-«  caneret  non  prospcra  nautis.     Sil.  It.  lib.  18. 
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Here  wanton  Xaples  crowns  the  happy  nhoT% 

Nor  vainly  rich,  nor  despicably  poor, 

The  town  in  6otl  solomuitici^  delight^ 

And  gentle  povts  to  her  nmiA  invites; 

Tlie  jicople,  free  from  cares,  wrene  and  gay, 

Push  all  their  mild  uutrouhled  hours  away. 

I'arthenu}»c  the  riising  city  nam*d, 

A  Siren,  fur  her  songs  and  beauty  fam'd. 

That  oft  had  drown'd  among  the  ueighb'ring  seat 

The  listening  w retell,  and  made  destruction  pleas& 

Uaa  cfiTo  te  sedl^8  (nam  nee  mihi  barbara  Thrace 

Xec  Libye  natale  solum)  transfcrre  laboro : 

Quas  ie  moUis  hyema  et  frigida  temperat  a?!stafl, 

Quas  imbelle  fretuni,  torpentibus  alluit  undis: 

Pnx  Boeura  locis,  et  desidis  otia  vitoi!, 

Et  nuuquam  turbata  quies,  somniquc  peracti : 

Nulla  foro  rabies,  <tc  Stat.  Siu  lib.  S. 

Those  arc  the  gentle  seats  that  1  propose ; 
For  not  cold  Seythia*s  undissolving  snows, 
Nor  the  paroh*d  Libyan  sands  thy  husband  bore^ 
But  mild  Parthenope*s  delightful  shore. 
Where  hiisliM  in  calms  the  bord'ring  ocean  laves 
Her  silent  coast,  and  rolls  in  languid  waves; 
Refreshing  winds  the  summer's  heats  assuage^ 
And  kindly  warmth  disarms  the  winter*!  rage; 
Remov'd  from  noise  and  the  tumultuous  war, 
•Soft  sleep  and  downy  ease  ijihabit  there. 
And  dreams  unbroken  with  intruding  care. 


THE    ANTIQUITIES    AND    NATURAL    CURIOSITIES  THAT 
LIE  NEAR  THE  CITY  OF  NAPLES. 

At  about  eight  miles  distance  from  Naples  lies  a  verj  BOU0 

sccDc  of  antiquities.     What  they  call  Virgirs  tomb  is  the  W 

that  one  meets  with  on  the  way  thither.     It  is  certain  thia  poet 

was  buried  at  Naples,  but  I  think  it  is  almost  as  certun  thtt  bi> 

tomb  stood  on  the  otbcr  avde  oi  l\v<i  VQ^jx^^livck  look?  towM" 
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ITflsoTio. '  By  this  tomb  is  the  entry  into  the*grotto  of  Pausilypo. 
rhe  common  people  of  Naples  believe  it  to  have  been  wrought 
Tfj  magic,  and  that  Virgil  was  the  magician  ;  who  is  in  greater 
•epute  among  the  Neapolitans  for  haying  maoe  the  grotto7  than 
he  JSneid. 

If  a  man  would  form  to  himself  a  just  idea  of  this  place,  he 
mist  fancy  a  vast  rock  undermined  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
ind  a  highway  running  through  it,  near  as  long  and  as  broad  as 
Jie  Mall  in  St.  Jameses  Park.  This  subterraneous  passage  is 
nach  mended  since  Seneca  gave  so  bad  a  character  of  it.  The 
sntry  at  both  ends  is  higher  than  the  middle  parts  of  it,  and 
links  by  degrees,  to  fling  in  more  light  upon  the  rest.  Towards 
lie  middle  are  two  large  funnels,  bored  through  the  roof  of  the 
jprotto,  to  let  in  light  and  fresh  air. 

There  are  no  where  about  the  mountain  any  vast  heaps  of 
itones,  though  it  is  certain  the  great  quantities  of  them  that  are 
log  out  of  the  rock  could  not  easily  conceal  themselves,  had 
they  not  probably  been  consumed  in  the  moles  and  buildiugs  of 
Naples.  This  confirmed  me  in  a  conjecture  which  I  made  at  the 
&r8t  sight  of  this  subterraneous  passage,  that  it  was  not  at  first 
designed  so  much  for  a  highway  as  for  a  quarry  of  stone,  but 
that  the  inhabitants,  finding  a  double  advantage  by  it,  hewed  it 
bto  the  form  we  now  see.  Perhaps  the  same  design  gave  the 
original  to  the  SibyPs  grotto,  considering  the  prodigious  multi- 
tude of  palaces  that  stood  in  its  neighbourhood. 

I  remember  when  I  was  at  Chateaudun  in  France,  I  met 
with  a  very  curious  person,  a  member  of  one  of  the  German 

'  CluTeriiu  IB  of  the  same  opinion  in  his  Italia  Antiqua,  that  mine  of 
*toc  learning — and  both  found  their  opinions  upon  a  passage  in  St^tius — 

ll»e  ^90  Cbslcidida,  ad  te,  MaroeIl«,  tonabam 

LituiibuA,  fhictaa  ubi  beibius  cgurlt  vlan, 

^muU  TrlDserlls  Tolreiu  Inoendls  flammls.— Stju  i^xi.^  k.'L.  V-V. 

Bit  tb0  oU  trmUtlon  ha»  prevailed.-  -G, 
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Universities.  He  had  stayed  a  day  or  two  in  the  town  loap 
than  ordinary,  to  take  the  measures  of  several  empty  spaces  thi 
hud  been  cut  in  the  sides  of  a  neighbouring  mountain.  Some  o 
them  were  supported  with  pillars  formed  out  of  the  rock,  son 
were  made  in  the  fashion  of  galleries,  and  some  not  unlike  an 
phitheatres.  The  gentleman  had  made  to  himself  several  ii 
genious  hypotheses  concerning  the  use  of  these  subterraneou 
apartments,  and  from  thence  collected  the  vast  magnificence  id 
luxury  of  the  ancient  Chateaudunois.  ])ut  upon  communicatio 
his  thoughts  upon  this  subject  to  one  of  the  most  learned  of  ti 
place,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  that  these  stupendoi 
works  of  art  were  only  so  many  quarries  of  free-stone,  that  ha 
been  wrought  into  different  figures,  according  as  the  veins  of  ~: 
directed  the  workmen. 

About  five  miles  from  the  grotto  of  Pausilypo  lie  the  remaii 
of  Putenli  .and  Baja^,  in  a  soft  air  and  a  delicious  situation. 

Tlie  country  about  them,  by  reason  of  its  vast  caverns  an 
subterraneous  fires,  has  been  miserably  torn  in  pieces  by  eartl 
quakes,  so  that  the  whole  face  of  it  is  quite  changed  from  wlii 
it  was  formerly.  The  sea  has  overwhelmed  a  multitude  of  palace 
which  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  a  calm  day. 

The  Lucrine  lake  is  but  a  puddle  in  comparison  of  what  i 
once  was,  its  springs  having  been  sunk  in  an  earthquake,  or  stq 
ped  up  by  mountains  that  have  fallen  upon  them.-  The  lake  a 
Avernus,  formerly  so  famous  for  its  streams  of  poison,  is  n(n 
plentifully  stocked  with  fish  and  fowl.  Mount  Gaurus,  from  oiv 
of  the  fruitfullest  parts  in  Italy,  is  become  one  of  the  most  barren 
Several  fields,  which  were  laid  out  in  beautiful  groves  and  gar 
dens,  are  now  naked  plains,  smoking  with  sulphur,  or  enoumbsTMl 
with  hills  that  have  been  thrown  up  by  eruptions  of  fire.  TIm 
worka  of  art  lie  in  no  less  disorder  than  those  of  nature,  fof 
that  which  was  onc»»  t\\o  wrvnV  W?i\\W^\A  w^v  «\1  \V"«i?5.ooverrf 
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iples  and  palaces,  adorned  by  the  greatest  of  the  Roman 
irealth.  embellished  by  many  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
ibrated  by  the  best  of  their  poets,  has  now  nothing  to 
t  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  splendor,  and  a  great  magnifi- 
confasion. 

mole  of  Pateoli  has  been  mistaken  by  several  authors  for 
.'s  bridge.  They  have  all  been  led  into  this  error  from 
e  of  it,  because  it  stands  on  arches.  But  to  pass  oyer 
J  arguments  that  may  be  brought  against  this  opinion,  I 
re  take  away  the  foundation  of  it,  by  setting  down  an  in- 
1  mentioned  by  Julius  Capitolinus  in  the  life  of  Antoni- 
18,  who  was  the  repairer  of  this  mole.  Imp,  Cossari. 
Hadriani,  filio,  Divi,  Trajani.  Farthici.  Nepoti,  Divi. 
pronepoti,  T.  Act.  Hadriano.  Antonino.  Aug.  Pio.  &c. 
per  ccetera  beneficia  ad  hujus  etiam  tutelam  partus^  Pi- 
iginti  molem  cum  sumptu  fornicum  reliquo  ex  ^rario 
'itus  est, 

ould  have  been  very  difficult  to  have  made  such  a  mole 
of  Puteoli,  in  a  place  where  they  had  not  so  natural  a 
ity  as  the  earth  of  Puzzuola,  which  immediately  hardens 
ater,  and  after  a  little  lying  in  it,  looks  rather  like  stone 
rtar.  It  was  this  that  gave  the  ancient  Romans  an  op 
y  of  making  so  many  encroachments  on  the  sea,  and  of 
he  foundations  of  their  villas  and  palaces  within  the  very 
of  it,  as  Horace*  has  elegantly  described  it  more  than 

ut  four  years  ago  they  dug  up  a  great  piece  of  marble 
iiXQola,  with  several  figures  and  letters  engraven  round  it, 
Ave  given  occasion  to  some  disputes  among  the  antiqua- 
But  they  all  agree  that  it  is  the  pedestal  of  a  statue 

■  L  2.  a  JA    L.  8,0,1,    L.  3.  O.  24.    EpUt  \.  \. 
*  Vid.  Oronovium,  Faliretti,  Bulifon,  &c. 
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erected  to  Tiberius  by  the  fourteen  cities  of  Asia,  whidi  wwt 
flung  down  by  an  earthquake ;  the  same  that,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  many  learned  men,  happened  at  our  Saviour's  cmci- 
fixiou.  They  have  found  in  the  letters,  which  are  still  legiUe, 
the  names  of  the  several  cities,  and  discover  in  each  figure  solD^ 
thing  particular  to  the  city,  of  which  it  represents  the  geniuL 
There  are  two  medals  of  Tiberius  stamped  on  the  same  occtsioii, 
with  this  inscription  to  one  of  them,  Civitatibus  Asia  RntitutiL 
The  emperor  is  represented  in  both  sitting,  with  a  patera  in  one 
hand  and  a  spear  in  the  other. 

.  It  is  probable  this  might  have  been  the  posture  of  the  stattt, 
which  in  all  likelihood  does  not  lie  far  from  the  place  where  thej 
took  up  the  pedestal ;  for  they  say  there  were  other  great  pieeeft 
of  marble  near  it,  and  several  of  them  inscribed,  but  that  nobody 
would  be  at  the  charges  of  bringing  them  to  light.  The  pedestal 
itself  lay  neglected  in  an  open  field  when  I  saw  it.  I  shall  not 
be  particular  on  the  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre,  the  ancient  restf* 
voirs  of  water,  the  SibyFs  grotto,  the  Centum  camera,  the 
sepulchre  of  Agrippina,  Nero's  mother,  with  several  other  anti- 
quities of  less  note,  tliat  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  bay^ 
and  have  been  often  described  by  many  others.  I  must  confess, 
after  having  surveyed  the  antiquities  about  Naples  and  Borne,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  our  admiration  of  them  does  not  so  miicli 
arise  out  of  their  greatness  as  unoommonness. 

There  arc  indeed  many  extraordinary  ruins,  but  I  beUere  a 
traveller  would  not  be  so  much  astonished  at  them,  did  he  find 
any  works  of  the  same  kind  in  his  own  country.  Amphitheatres, 
triumphal  arches,  baths,  grottoes,  catacombs,  rotundas,  highways 
paved  for  so  great  a  length,  bridges  of  such  an  amaaing  hei^ti 
subterraneous  buildings  for  the  reception  of  rain  and  snow-water, 
are  most  of  them  at  present  out  of  fashion,  and  only  to  be' met 
with  among  the  antiquitVca  oi  1V«\^.    "^^^x^^^t^Vstfe^amedi- 
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Idj  surprised  when  we  see  any  considerable  sums  laid  ont  in 
ny  thing  of  this  nature,  though  at  the  same  time  there  is  many 
Ckithie  cathedral  in  England,  that  has  cost  more  pains  and 
Mmey  than  seyeral  of  these  celebrated  works.  Among  the  ruins 
f  the  old  heathen  temples  they  showed  me  what  they  call  the 
hunber  of  Venus,  which  stands  a  little  behind  her  temple.  It 
I  wholly  dark,  and  has  seyeral  figures  on  the  ceiling  wrought  in 
fcnoeo,  that  seem  to  represent  lust  and  strength  by  the  emblems 
f  naked  Jnpiters  and  Gladiators,  Tritons  and  Centaurs,  &o. 
0  that  one  would  guess  it  has  formerly  been  the  scene  of  many 
Bwd  mysteries.  On  the  other  side  of  Naples  are  the  catacombs. 
Jheae  must  haye  been  full  of  stench  and  loathsomeness,  if  the 
ead  bodies  that  lay  in  them  were  left  to  rot  in  open  niches,  as  an 
mioent  author  of  our  own  country  imagines.  But  upon  ezamin- 
Bg  them  I  find  they  were  each  of  them  stopped  up :.  without 
imbt,  as  soon  as  the  corpse  was  laid  in  it.  For  at  the  mouth  of 
he  niche  one  always  finds  the  rock  cut  into  little  channels,  to 
asten  the  board  or  marble  that  was  to  close  it  up,  and  I  think  I 
lid  not  see  one  which  had  not  still  some  mortar  sticking  in  it. 
Ji  some  I  found  pieces  of  tiles  that  exactly  tallied  with  the  chan* 
lel,  and  in  others  a  little  wall  of  bricks,  that  sometimes  stopped 
Lp  above  a  quarter  of  the  niche,  the  rest  having  been  broken 
lown.  St.  Proculus^s  sepulchre  seems  to  have  a  kind  of  mosaic 
rork  on  its  covering,  for  I  observed  at  one  end  of  it  several  lit- 
k  pieces  of  marble  ranged  together  after  that  manner.  'Tis 
wobable  they  were  adorned,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  quality 
4  the  dead.  One  would,  indeed,  wonder  to  find  such  a  multi- 
nde  of  niches  unstopped,  and  I  cannot  imagine  any  body  should 
take  the  pains  to  do  it,  who  was  not'  in  quest  of  some  supposed 
ifesBuic. 

BajsD  was  the  winter  retreat  of  the  old  KomanB,  Wi^\.  \^vcv^ 
tb»  jmiper  Beaaon  to  enjoy  the  Bajani  Soles,  and.  V\i^  ^^\% 
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Lucrinus ;  as  on  the  contrary,  Tibur,  Tuscolam,  Preneste,  Alba, 
Cajeta,  Mons  Circeius,  Anxur,  and  the  like  airy  mountaiiiB  and 
promontories,  were  their  retirements  during  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer. 

Dum  DOS  blanda  tcnent  jucundi  stagna  Lucrini, 

£t  qiue  pumiceis  fontibas  antra  calent» 
Ta  colis  Argivi  regnum  Faustine  coloni  * 

Quo  te  bis  decimos  ducit  ab  urbe  lapis. 
Horrida  sed  fervent  Nemesei  pectora  monstri : 

Nee  satis  est  Bajas  igne  calere  sua 
Ergo  sacri  fontes,  et  littora  sacra  yalete, 

Kympharum  paritcr,  Nereidumque  domus 
Hercnleos  colics  gelidx  vos  yincite  brumlL, 

Nunc  Tiburtinis  cedite  frigoribus.  Mab.  lib.  1.  £^  11  A. 

While  near  the  Lucrine  lake,  consuni*d  to  death, 
I  draw  the  sultry  air,  and  gasp  for  breath. 
Where  steams  of  sulphur  raise  a  stifling  heat, 
And  through  the  pores  of  the  warm  pumice  sweat ; 
You  taste  the  cooling  breeze,  where  nearer  home 
The  twentieth  pillar  marks  the  mile  from  Rome: 
And  now  the  sun  to  the  bright  lion  turns. 
And  Baja  with  redoubled  fury  bums; 
Then  briny  seas  and  tasteful  springs  farewel. 
Where  fountain-nymphs  confus'd  with  Nereids  dwell, 
In  winter  you  may  all  the  world  despise. 
But  now  'tis  Tivoli  that  bears  the  prize. 

The  natural  curiosities  about  Naples  are  as  numerous  and 
extraordinary  as  the  artificial!  I  shall  set  them  down,  as  I  have 
done  the  other,  without  any  regard  to  their  situation.  The 
grotto  del  Cani  is  famous  for  the  poisonous  steams  which  floU 
within  a  foot  of  its  surface.  The  sides  of  the  grotto  are  marked 
green,  as  high  as  the  malignity  of  the  vapour  reaches.  The  com- 
mon experiments  arc  as  follow  :  A  dog,  that  has  his  nose  held  in 
the  vapour,  loses  all  signs  of  life  in  a  very  little  time ;  but  if 
carried  into  the  open  air,  or  thrown  into  a  neighbouring  lake,  be 

«  Vide  Hor.  lih  2,  od.  6 
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immediately  recovers,  if  he  is  not  quite  gone.  A  torch,  snuff 
and  all,  goes  out  in  a  moment  when  dipped  into  the  vapour.  A 
pistol  cannot  take  fire  in  it.  I  split  a  reed,  and  laid  in  the  chan- 
nel of  it  a  train  of  gunpowder,  so  that  one  end  of  the  reed  was 
above  the  vapour,  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  I  found, 
though  the  steam  was  strong  enough  to  hinder  a  pistol  from  tak- 
ing fire  in  it,  and  to  quench  a  lighted  torch,  that  it  could  not 
intercept  the  train  of  fire  when  it  had  once  begun  flashing,  nor 
hinder  it  from  running  to  the  very  end.  This  experiment  I 
repeated  twice  or  thrice,  to  see  if  I  could  quite  dissipate  the 
vapour,  which  I  did  in  so  great  a  measure,  that  one  might  easily 
let  off  a  pistol  in  it  I  observed  how  long  a  dog  was  in  expiring 
the  firstp  time,  and  after  his  recovery,  and  found  no  sensible  differ- 
ence. A  viper  bore  it  nine  minutes  the  first  time  we  put  it  in,  and 
ten  ihe  second.  When  we  brought  it  out  after  the  first  trial,  it  took 
such  a  vast  quantity  of  air  into  its  lungs,  that  it  swelled  almost 
twice  as  big  as  before;  and  it  was  perhaps  on  this  stock  of  air 
that  it  lived  a  minute  longer  the  second  time.  Dr.  Connor  made 
a  discourse  in  one  of  the  academies  at  Rome  upon  the  subject  of 
this  grotto,  which  he  has  since  printed  in  England.  He  attri- 
butes the  death  of  animals,  and  the  extinction  of  lights,  to  a 
great  rarefaction  of  the  air,  caused  by  the  heat  and  eruption  of 
the  steams.  But  how  is  it  possible  for  these  steams,  though  in 
never  so  great  a  quantity,  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  whole 
atmosphere  ?  And  as  for  the  heat,  it  is  but  very  inconsiderable. 
However,  to  satisfy  myself,  I  placed  a  thin  vial,  well  stopped  up 
with  wax,  within  the  smoke  of  the  vapour,  which  would  certainly 
have  burst  in  an  air  rarefied  enough  to  kill  a  dog,  or  quench  a 
torch,  but  nothing  followed  upon  it.  However,  to  take  away  all 
further  doubt,  I  borrowed  a  weather  glass,  and  so  fixed  it  in  the 
grotto,  that  the  stagnum  was  wholly  covered  with  the  vapour, 
bat  I  could  not  perceive  the  quicksilver   sunk,  after  half  an 
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hour's  standing  in  it  This  vapour  is  generally  snppoaed  to 
be  sulpliuroousy  though  I  can  see  no  reason  for  sach  a  sappofi- 
tiou.  He  that  dips  his  hand  in  it,  finds  no  smell  that  it  leavei 
upon  it;  and  though  I  put  a  whole  bundle  of  lighted  brimstone 
matches  to  the  smoke,  they  all  went  out  in  an  instant  as  if  immersed 
in  water.  Whatever  is  the  composition  of  the  vapoor,  let  it  have 
but  one  quality  of  being  very  gluey  or  viscous,  and  I  believe  it 
will  mechanically  solve  all  the  phenomena  of  the  grotta  Its 
nnctuousness  will  make  it  heavy,  and  unfit  for  momitiDg  higher 
than  it  does,  unless  the  heat  of  the  earth,  which  is  just  strong 
enough  to  agitate,  and  bear  it  up  a  little  distance  from  the  sur- 
face, were  much  greater  than  it  is  to  rarefy  and  scatter  it  It 
will  be  too  gross  and  thick  to  keep  the  lungs  in  play4br  any 
time,  so  that  animals  will  die  in  it  sooner  or  later,  as  their  blood 
circulates  slower  or  faster.  Fire  will  live  in  it  no  longer  than  in 
water,  because  it  wraps  itself  in  the  same  manner  about  the  flame, 
and  by  its  continuity  hinders  any  quantity  oi  air  or  nitre  from 
coming  to  its  succour.  The  parts  of  it,  however,  are  not  so 
compact  as  those  of  liquors,  nor  therefore  tenacious  enough  to 
intercept  the  fire  that  has  once  caught  a  train  of  gunpowder, 
for  which  reason  they  may  be  quite  broken  and  dispersed  by  the 
repetition  of  this  experiment  There  is  an  unctuous  clammy 
vapour  that  arises  from  the  stum  of  grapes,  when  they  lie  mashed 
together  in  the  vat,  which  puts  out  a  light  when  dipped  into  it, 
and  perhaps  would  take  away  the  breath  of  weaker  animals,  were 
it  put  to  the  trial. 

It  would  be  endless  to  reckon  up  the  different  baths  to  be 
met  with  in  a  country  that  so  much  abounds  in  sulphur.  There 
is  scarce  a  disease  which  has  not  one  adapted  to  it.  A  stranger 
is  generally  led  into  that  they  call  Cicero^s  bath,  and  several 
FO/age-writers  pretend  there  is  a  cold  vapour  rising  from  the 
bottom  of  it,  whicU  Tefre&hea  tko^^  liViQ  %\aq!^  Ss^Xa  \V    'Tia  true 
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the  kefti  is  much  more  supportable  to  one  that  stoops,  than  to 
one  that  stands  upright,  because  the  steams  of  sulphur  gather  in 
the  hollow  of  the  arch  about  a  man's  head,  and  are,  therefore, 
much  thicker  and  warmer  in  that  part  than  at  the  bottom.  The 
three  lakes  of  Agnano,  Avernus,  and  the  Lucrin,  have  now  no- 
thing in  them  particular.  The  Monte  Novo  was  thrown  out  by 
an  emption  of  fire  that  happened  in  the  place  where  now  the 
mountain  stands.  The  Sulfatara  is  very  surprising  to  one  who 
has  not  seen  Mount  Vesuvio.  But  there  is  nothing  about 
Naples,  nor  indeed  in  any  part  of  Italy,  which  deseryes  our 
admiration  so  much  as  this  mountain.  I  must  confess  the  idea  I 
had  of  it  did  not  answer  the  real  image  of  the  place  when  I  came 
to  see  it ;  I  shall  therefore  give  the  description  of  it  as  it  then 

l.y. 

This  mountain  *  stands  at  about  six  English  miles  distance 
from  Naples,  though  by  reason  of  its  height,  it  seems  much  nearer 
to  those  that  survey  it  from  the  town.  In  our  way  to  it  we 
passed  by  what  was  one  of  those  rivers  of  burning  matter,  that 
ran  from  it  in  a  late  eruption.  This  looks  at  a  distance  like  a 
new-plowed  land,  but,  as  you  come  near  it  you  see  nothing  but  a 
kmg  heap  of  heavy  disjointed  clods  lying  one  upon  another. 
There  are  innumerable  cavities  and  interstices  among  the  several 
pieces,  so  that  the  surface  is  all  broken  and  irregular.  Some- 
times a  great  fragment  stands  like  a  rock  above  the  rest,  some- 
times the  whole  heap  lies  in  a  kind  of  channel,  and  in  other  places 
has  nothing  like  banks  to  confine  it,  but  rises  four  or  five  foot 
high  in  the  open  air,  without  spreading  abroad  on  either  side. 
This,  I  think,  is  a  plain  demonstration  that  these  rivers  were  not, 
they  are  usually  represented,  so  many  streams  of  running  mat- 


*The  following  description  of  Mount  Vesuvio,  is  surprisingly  clear 
aad  gmpbical.    One  coold  scarce  have  a  better  idea  of  it,  from  %>iT^<i:^V&^ 
it  on  the  spot 
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ter  ;  for  how  could  a  liquid,  that  lay  hardening  by  degrees,  settle 
in  8uch  a  furrowed  uncompact  surface  ?     Were  the  river  a  oonfii- 
sion  of  never  so  many  different  bodies,  if  they  had  been  lU 
actually  dissolved,  they  would  at  least  have  formed  one  eontbned 
crust,  as  wo  sec  the  scorium  of  metals  always  gathers  into  a  solid 
piece,  let  it  be  compounded  of  a  thousand  heterogeneous  ptrta. 
I  am  apt  to  think,  therefore,  that  these  huge  unwieldy  lumps  that 
now  lie  one  upon  another,  as  if  thrown  together  by  aoeident, 
remained  in  the  melted  matter  rigid  and  unliquified,  floating  in  it 
like  cakes  of  ice  in  a  river,  and  that,  as  the  fire  and  ilermest 
gradually  abated,  they  adjusted  themselves  together  as  well  u 
their  irregular  figures  would  permit,  and  by  this  means  fell  into 
such  an  interrupted  disorderly  heap,  as  we  now  find  it     What  was 
the  melted  matter  lies  at  the  bottom  out  of  sight.     After  having 
quitted  the  side  of  this  long  heap,  which  was  once  a  stream  of 
fire,  we  came  to  the  roots  of  the  mountain,  and  had  a  very 
troublesome  march  to  gain  the   top  of  it.     It  is  covered  on  all 
sides  with  a  kind  of  burnt  earth,  very  dry,  and  crumbled  into 
powder,  as  if  it  had  been  artificially  sifted.     It  is  very  hot  under 
the  feet,  and  mixed  with  several  burnt  stones  and  cakes  of  cin- 
ders, which  have  been  thrown  out  at  different  times.     A  man 
sinks  almost  a  foot  in  the  earth,  and  generally  loses  half  a  step 
by  sliding  backwards.     When  we  had  climbed  this  mountain  ne 
discovered  the  top  of  it  to  be  a  wide  naked  plain,  smoking  witk 
sulphur  in  several  places,  and  probably  undermined  with  fire,  for 
we  concluded  it  to  be  hollow  by  the  sound  it  made  under  oar 
feet.     In  the  midst  of  this  plain  stands  a  high  hill  in  the  shape 
of  a  sugar-loaf,  so  very  steep  that  there  would  be  no  mounting  or 
descending  it,  were  it  not  made  up  of  such  a  loose  cnimUed 
earth  as  I  have  before  described.     The  air  of  this  place  must  he 
very  much  impregnated  with  saltpetre,  as  appears  by  the  speeki 
of  it  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  where  one  can  scarce  find  a 
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4iiie  thftt  hta  not  the  top  white  with  it  After  we  had,  with 
iiudi  ado,  oonqoered  this  hill,  we  saw  in  the  midst  of  it  the 
resent  month  of  Vesayio,  which  goes  shelving  down  on  all  sides 
U  aboTe  a  hondred  yards  deep,  as  near  as  we  could  guess,  and 
18  about  three  or  four  hundred  in  the  diameter,  for  it  seems  a 
srfect  round.  This  vast  hollow  is  generally  filled  with  smoke, 
at,  by  the  advantage  of  a  wind  that  blew  for  us,  we  had  a  very 
ear  and  distinct  sight  of  it  The  sides  appear  all  over  stained 
ith  mixtures  of  white,  green,  red,  and  yellow,  and  have  several 
Ksks  standing  out  of  them  that  look  like  pure  brimstone.  The 
3ttom  was  entirely  covered,  and  though  we  looked  very  narrowly 
e  could  see  nothing  like  a  hole  in  it;  the  smoke  breaking 
irough  several  imperceptible  cracks  in  many  places.  The  very 
dddle  was  firm  ground  when  we  saw  it,  as  wc  concluded  from 
le  stones  we  flung  upon  it,  and  I  question  not,  but  one  might 
len  have  crossed  the  bottom,  and  have  gone  up  on  the  other  side 
r  it  with  very  little  danger,  unless  from  some  accidental  breath 
r  wind.  In  the  late  eruptions  this  great  hollow  wa3  like  a  vast 
ddron  filled  with  glowing  and  melted  matter,  which,  as  it  boiled 
rer  in  any  part,  ran  do¥m  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  made 
ve  such  rivers  as  that  before-mentioned.  In  proportion  as  the 
eat  slackened,  this  burning  matter  must  have  subsided  within 
le  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  as  it  sunk  very  leisurely,  had 
me  to  cake  together,  and  form  the  bottom  which  covers  the 
touth  of  that  dreadful  vault  that  lies  underneath  it  The  next 
mption  or  earthquake  will  probably  break  in  pieces  this  fabe 
ottom,  and  quite  change  the  present  face  of  things.^ 

Thia  whole  mountain,  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf,  has  been  made 
i  several  times,  by  the  prodigious  quantities  of  earth  and  cin- 
en,  which  have  been  flung  up  out  of  the  mouth  that  lies  in  the 

'  In  fact  every  eraption  changes  the  appearance  of  the  crater  as  well 
•  of  the  moantain. — G. 
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midst  of  them,  so.  that  it  inoreasea  in  bulk  at  ereiy  eraptkni,  the 
ashes  still  falling  down  the  tides  of  it,  like  the  sand  in  an  hour- 
glass. A  gentleman  of  Naples  told  me,  that  in  his  memorj  it 
had  gained  twenty  foot  in  thickness,  and  I  question  not  bat  io 
length  of  time  it  will  corer  the  whole  plain,  and  make  one  aoan' 
tain  with  that  on  which  it  now  stands. 

In  those  parts  of  the  sea,  that  arc  not  far  from  the  roots  of 
this  mountain,  they  find  sometimes  a  rery  fragrant  oil,  whieh  if 
sold  dear,  and  makes  a  rich  perfume.  The  surface  of  the  lea  ist 
for  a  little  space,  corercd  with  its  bubbles  daring  the  time  that  it 
rises,  which  they  skim  off  into  their  boats,  and  afterwards  set  • 
separating  in  pots  and  jars.  They  say  its  sources  nerer  run  but 
in  a  calm  warm  weather.  The  agitations  of  the  water  perhaps 
hinder  them  from  discovering  it  at  other  times. 

Among  the  natural  curiosities  of  Naples,  I  cannot  forbeaC 
mentioning  their  manner  of  furnishing  the  town  with  snow,  whicb 
they  here  use  instead  of  ice,  because,  as  they  say,  it  cools  or  con- 
geals any  liquor  sooner.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  it  con- 
sumed yearly,  for  they  drink  very  few  liquors,  not  so  much  t» 
water,  that  have  not  lain  in  Fresco,  and  every  body,  from  the* 
highest  to  the  lowest,  makes  use  of  it ;  insomuch,  that  a  scarcity 
of  snow  would  raise  a  mutiny  at  Naples,  as  much  as  a  dearth  of 
corn  or  provisions  in  another  country. '  To  prevent  this,  the  king 
has  sold  the  monopoly  of  it  to  certain  persons,  ivho  are  obliged 
to  furnish  the  city  with  it  all  the  year  at  so  much  the  pound. 
They  have  a  high  mountain  at  about  eighteen  miles  from  the 
town,  which  has  several  pits  dug  into  it.  Here  thej  employ 
many  poor  people  at  such  a  season  of  the  year  to  roll  in  vast  balls 
of  snow,  which  they  ram  together,  and  cover  from  the  sun-shine. 
Out  of  these  reservoirs  of  snow  they  cut  several  lumps,  as  they 
have  occasion  for  them,  and  send  them  on  asses  to  the  sea-side, 
where  they  are  carried  off  in  boats,  and  distributed  to  several 
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it  a  settled  price,  that  from  time  to  time  supply  the  whole 
Naples.  While  the  banditti  continued  their  disorders  in 
ngdom,  they  often  put  the  snow-merchants  under  contribu- 
nd  threatened  them,  if  they  appeared  tardy  in  their  pay- 
to  destroy  their  magazines,  which  they  say  might  easily 
een  effected  by  the  infusion  of  some  barrels  of  oil. 
would  have  been  tedious  to  have  put  down  the  many  de- 
m»  that  the  Latin  poets  have  made  of  several  of  the  places 
ned  in  this  chapter :  I  shall  therefore  conclude  it  with  the 
1  map  which  Silius  Italicus  has  given  us  of  this  great  bay 
pies.  Most  of  the  places  he  mentions  lie  within  the  same 
ct,  and  if  I  have  passed  over  any  of  them,  it  is  because  I 
ake  them  in  my  way  by  sea,  from  Naples  to  Rome. 

StAgna  inter  celebrem  nunc  mitia  monstrat  Avemum : 
Turn  triati  nemore  atque  umbris  nigrantibus  horrens, 
£t  formidatus  volacri,  lethale  vomebat 
Suffuso  virus  cffilo,  Stygi&qae  per  urbes 
Relligione  sacer,  ssvum  retinebat  honorem. 
Hinc  vicina  palus,  faraa  est  Acherontis  ad  undaa 
Paudere  iter,  ciBcas  stagnante  voragine  fauces 
Laxat  et  horrendos  aperit  telluris  hiatus, 
loterdumque  novo  perturbat  lumine  manes. 
Juxta  caligante  situ  longumque  per  aeyum 
Infernis  pressas  nebulis,  pallente  sub  umbrd 
Cymmerias  jacuisse  domos,  noctemque  profundam 
Tartareie  narrant  urbis :  turn  sulphure  et  igni 
Semper  anhelantes,  coctoque  bitumine  campoe 
Ostentant :  tellus  atro  cxundante  vapore 
Sospirans,  ustisque  diu  calefacta  medullis 
JDstuat  et  Stygios  exhalat  in  aera  flatus : 
Parturit,  et  tremulis  metuendum  exibilat  antiis^ 
Interdumque  cavas  luctatus  rumpere  sedes, 
Ant  exire  foras^  sonitu  lugubre  minaci 
Mulciber  immugit,  lacerataque  viscera  teme 
Mandit^  et  excsos  labefactat  murmure  montes. 
Tradunt  Herculei  prostratos  mole  gigantes 
Tellurem  injectam  qnatere,  ct  spiramine  anhelo 
Torreri  late  campos,  quotiesque  minatur 
Rumpere  compagem  impositam,  expaliesccre  cttlum. 
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Apparet  procul  Innrime,  que  turbine  nigro 

Fumantem  premit  lapetum,  flaminasque  rebelli 

Ore  ejectantem,  et  biquaudo  evadere  detur 

Bella  Jovi  rursus  superisque  iterare  volentem. 

Monstrantur  VeaeTa  juga,  atque  in  vertice  auromo 

Depasti  flammis  acopuli,  fractuaque  mini. 

Mods  circ6m,  atque  iEtns  fatis  certantia  saxa. 

Nee  non  Misenum  aervantem  Idea  sepulcro 

Nomina»  et  Ilereuleos  videt  ipso  littore  Banloa.  Lib>  12- 

Avemo  next  he  show'd  his  wondVing  guest, 
Averno  now  with  milder  virtues  bless'd  ; 
Blaek  with  surrounding  forests  then  it  stood, 
That  hung  above,  and  darkened  all  the  flood ; 
Clouds  of  unwholesome  vapours,  rais'd  on  high, 
The  fluttering  bird  entangled  in  the  sky, 
*  Whilst  all  around  the  gloomy  prospect  spread 
An  awful  horror,  and  religious  dread. 
Hence  to  the  borders  of  the  marsh  they  go. 
That  mingles  with  the  baleful  streams  below, 
And  sometimes  with  a  mighty  yawn,  'tis  said, 
Opens  a  dismal  passage  to  the  dead, 
Who  pale  with  fear  the  rending  earth  survey, 
And  startle  at  the  sudden  flash  of  day. 
The  dark  Cimmerian  grotto  then  he  paints, 
Describing  all  its  old  inhabitants, 
That  in  the  deep  infernal  city  dwell'd. 
And  lay  in  everlasting  night  conceal'd. 
Advancing  still,  the  spacious  fields  he  showed. 
That  with  the  smother'd  heat  of  brimstone  glowed. 
Through  frequent  cracks  the  steaming  sulphur  broke, 
And  covered  all  the  blasted  plain  with  smoke : 
Imprison'd  fires,  in  the  close  dungeons  pent. 
Roar  to  get  loose,  and  struggle  for  a  vent^ 
Eating  their  way,  and  undermining  all. 
Till  with  a  mighty  burst  whole  mountains  faU. 
Here,  as  'tis  said,  the  rebel  giants  lie, 
And,  when  to  move  th*  incumbent  load  they  try 
Ascending  vapours,  on  the  day  prevail. 
The  sun  looks  sickly,  and  the  skies  grow  pale. 
Next,  to  the  distant  isle  his  sight  he  turns, 
That  o'er  the  thunderstruck  Tiphieus  bums : 
Enrag'd,  his  wide-extended  jaws  expire, 
In  angry  whirlwinds,  blasphemies,  and  fire. 
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Threat* niog,  if  loo«eii*d  from  his  dire  abodes, 
Again  to  ehallenge  Jove,  and  fight  the  gods. 
On  mount  Vesuvio  next  he  fixt  Iiis  eyes, 
And  saw  the  smoking  tops  confus'dly  rise ; 
(A  hideoos  mini)  that  with  earthquakes  rent 
A  second  .^na  to  the  view  present 
Miseno's  cape  and  Bauli  last  he  yiew*d. 
That  on  the  sea's  eztremest  borders  stood. 

Silius  Italicus  here  takes  notice,  that  the  poisonous  vapoars 
which  arose  from  the  lake  Avcrno  in  Hannibal's  time,  were  quite 
dispersed  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  poem ;  hecause  Agrippa, 
who  lived  between  Hannibal  and  Silius,  had  cut  down  the  woods 
ihit  inclosed  the  lake,  and  hindered  these  noxious  steams  from 
dissipating,  which  were  immediately  scattered  as  soon  as  the 
winds  and  fresh  air  were  let  in  among  them.* 

THE  ISLE  OF  CAPREA. 

Having  staid  longer  at  Naples  than  I  at  first  designed,  I 
could  not  dispense  with  myself  from  making  a  little  voyage  to  the 
hie  of  Caprea,  as  being  very  desirous  to  see  a  place  which  had 
t>een  the  retirement  of  Augustus  for  some  time,  and  the  residence 
>f  Tiberius  for  several  years.  The  island  lies  four  miles  in 
ength  from  east  to  west,  and  about  one  in  breadth.  The  western 
tart,  for  about  two  miles  in  length,  is  a  continued  rock,  vastly 
Ugh,  and  inaccessible  on  the  sea-side.  It  has,  however,  the 
greatest  town  in  the  island,  that  goes  under  the  name  of  Ano- 
Saprea,  and  is  in  several  places  covered  with  a  very  fruitful  soil. 

'  The  discoveries  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naples  since  Addison  wrote, 

have  been  too  numerous  and  too  important  to  be  mentioned  in  detail 

£very  reader  knows  that  neither  Herculaneum  nor  Pompeii  had  yet  been 

discovered ;  and  that  consequently  the  Museo  Borbonico  had  not  yet  been 

foriDed.    Chemistry,  too,  gives  a  very  simple  explanation  of  the  vapor  of 

^«  Grotto  del  Cane,  leaving  Addison's  conjectures  no  other  value  than 

**  ft  proof  of  the  interest  which,  like  Johnson,  he  took  in  experimental 

■eisiiee.--0. 
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The  eastern  end  of  the  isle  rises  up  in  precipices  very  near  as 
high,  though  not  quite  so  long,  as  the  western.     Between  these 
eastern  and  western  mountains  lies  a  slip  of  lower  ground,  which 
runs  across  the  island,  and  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  spots  I  have 
seen.     It  is  hid  with  vines,  figs,  oranges,  almonds,  olives,  mjr 
tics,  and  fields  of  corn,  which  look  extremely  fresh  and  beautiful, 
and  make  up  the  most  delightful  little  landscape  imaginable, 
when  they  are  surveyed  from  the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  momi' 
tains.     Here  stands  the  town  of  Caprea,  the  bishop^s  palace,  and 
two  or  three  convents.     In  the  midst  of  this  fruitful  tract  of  laDd 
rises  a  hill,  that  was  probably  covered  with  buildings  in  Tiberi 
us^s  time.     There  are  still  several  ruins  on  the  sides  of  it,  and 
about  the  top  arc  found  two  or  three  dark  galleries,  low  built, 
and  covered  with  mason's  work,  though  at  present  they  appear 
overgrown  with  grass.     I  entered  one  of  them  that  is  a  hundred 
paces  in  length.     I  observed,  as  some  of  the  countrymen  were 
digging  into  the  sides  of  this  mountain,  that  what  I  took  for  solid 
earth,  was  only  heaps  of  brick,  stone,  and  other  rubbish,  skinned 
over  with  a  covering  of  vegetables.     But  the  most  considerable 
ruin  is  that  which  stands  on  the  very  extremity  of  the  eastern 
promontory,  where  arc  still  some  apartments  left,  very  high  and 
arched  at  top  :  I  have  not,  indeed,  seen  the  remains  of  any  an- 
cient Roman  buildings,  that  have  not  been  roofed  with  either 
vaults  or  arches.     The  rooms  I  am  mentioning  stand  deep  in  the 
earth,  and  have  nothing  like  windows  or  chimneys,  which  makes 
me  think  they  were  formerly  cither  bathing  places  or  reservoirs 
of  water.     An  old  hermit  lives  at  present  among  the  rains  of  this 
palace,  who  lost  his  companion  a  few  years  ago  by  a  fall  tram  the 
precipice.     He  told  me  they  had  often  found  medals  and  pipes  of 
lead,  as  they  dug  among  the  rubbish,  and  that  not  many  years 
ago  they  discovered  a  paved  road  running  under  ground,  from  the 
top  of  the  mountain  to  the  sea  side,  which  was  afterwards  eon- 
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led  to  me  by  a  gentleman  of  the  island.  There  is  a  very 
•le  prospect  from  this  place.  On  the  one  side  lies  a  Tast  ex- 
b  of  seas,  that  runs  abroad  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach, 
it  opposite  stands  the  green-  promontory  of  Surrentum,  and  on 
other  side  the  whole  circuit  of  the  bay  of  Naples.  This  pros- 
t,  according  to  Tacitus,  was  more  agreeable  before  the  burn- 
of  Yesuvio;  that  mountain  probably,  which  after  the  first 
ption  looked  like  a  great  pile  of  ashes,  was  in  Tiberius^s  time 
ded  with  woods  and  vineyards ;  for  I  think  Martial's  epigram 
y  here  serve  as  a  comment  to  Tacitus. 

Hie  est  pampineis  viridis  Yesuyius  umbrbf 

Pre8«erat  hie  madidos  nobilis  uva  laciu. 
Utec  JQga  quiliii  Ni»se  colics  plus  Bacchus  amnvit: 

Hoc  nuper  Satyri  moote  dedere  choros. 
Hsc  Veneris  sedes,  Lacedaemone  gratior  illi ; 

Hie  locus  Herculeo  nomine  clams  erat 
Cuncta  jacent  flaxnmis  et  tristi  mersa  fuviiU: 

Nee  superi  vellent  hoc  licuisse  sibi.  Lib.  2,  £p.  105. 

VesuTio,  oover*d  with  the  fruitful  vine, 

Here  flouri8h*d  once,  and  ran  with  floods  of  wine, 

Here  Bacchus  oft  to  the  cool  shades  retir'd. 

And  his  own  native  Nisa  less  admired ; 

Oft  to  the  mountain's  airy  tops  advanced, 

The  frisking  Satyrs  on  the  summita  danc*d  ; 

Alcides  here,  here  Venus  grac'd  the  shore, 

Nor  lov'd  her  fav'rite  Laceda;mon  more : 

Now  piles  of  ashes,  spreading  all  around. 

In  nndistingpiish'd  heaps  deform  the  ground, 

The  Gods  themselves  the  ruin'd  seats  bemoan. 

And  blame  the  mischiefs  that  themselves  have  done. 

This  view  must  still  have  been  more  pleasant,  when  the  whole 
y  was  encompassed  with  so  long  a  range  of  buildings,  that  it 
peared,  to  those  who  looked  on  it  at  a  distance,  but  as  one  con- 
med  city.  On  both  the  shores  of  that  fruitful  bottom,  which  I 
.re  before  mentioned,  are  still  to  be  seen  the  marks  of  ancient 
ifieeiy  pftrtioalarly  on  that  which  looks  towafds  the  eouth  there 
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ig  a  little  kind  of  mole,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  fonndatloi 

of  a  palace ;  unless  we  may  suppose  that  the  Pharos  of  Oaprea 

stood  there,  which  Statins  takes  notice  of  in  his  poem  that  iuTites 

his  wife  to  Naples,  and  is,  I  think,  the  most  natural  among  the 

silvsa 

Neo  desant  variiB  circiim  oblectamina  vitc, 

Siye  vaporiferas,  blandissima  littora,  Bajas, 

Enthea  fatidicas  seu  yisere  tecta  Sibyllte, 

Dulce  sit,  Iliaeoquc  jugum  memorabile  remo : 

Seu  tibi  Bacchei  vineta  madentia  Gauri, 

Teleboumque  domos,  trepidis  ubi  dulcia  nautis 

Lumina  noctivags  tollit  Pharus  nmula  lune, 

Caraque  non  moUi  juga  Surrentica  Lyieo.  lib.  8. 

The  blissful  seats  with  endless  pleasures  flow, 
Whether  to  Baja*s  sunny  shores  you  go, 
And  view  the  sulphur  to  the  baths  convey'd. 
Or  the  dark  grot  of  tlie  prophetic  maid, 
Or  steep  Miseno  from  the  Trojan  nam'd, 
Or  Gaurus  for  its  flowing  yintage  fam*d, 
Or  Caprea,  where  the  lanthom  fiz*d  on  high 
Shines  like  a  moon  through  the  benighted  sky, 
While  by  its  beams  the  wary  sailor  steers : 
Or  where  Surrentum,  clad  in  vines,  appears. 

They  found  in  Ano-Caprea,  some  years  ago,  a  statue,  and  % 
rich  pavement  under  groimd,  as  they  had  occasion  to  turn  up  the 
earth  that  lay  upon  them.     One  still  sees,  on  the  bondings  of 
these  mountains,  the  marks  of  several  ancient  scales  of  stairs,  by 
which  they  used  to  ascend  them.     The  whole  island  is  so  unequal 
that  there  were  but  few  diversions  to  be  found  in  it  without  doors; 
but  what  recommended  it  most  to  Tiberius  was  its  wholesome  air, 
which  is  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer,  and  its  inaooessibla 
coasts,  which  are  generally  so  very  steep,  that  a  handful  of  men 
might  defend  them  against  a  powerful  army. 

We  need  not  doubt  but  Tiberius  had  his  different  residenoes, 
according  as  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  his  different  sets  <rf 
pleasure  required.     Suetonius  says,  duodecim  viUas  tdidem  no- 
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mimAms  amavit.  The  whole  island  was  probably  cat  into  seve- 
nl  easy  aaoents,  planted  with  variety  of  palaces,  and  adorned 
with  as  great  a  multitude  of  groves  and  gardens  as  the  situation 
of  the  place  would  suffer.  The  works  under  ground  were,  how- 
ever, more  extraordinary  than  those  above  it ;  for  the  rocks  were 
all  undermined  with  highways,  grottos,  galleries,  bagnios,  and 
several  subterraneous  retirements,  that  suited  with  the  brutal 
pleasures  of  the  emperor.  One  would,  indeed,  very  much  wonder 
to  see  such  small  appearances  of  the  many  works  of  art,  that  were 
formerly  to  be  met  with  in  this  island,  were  we  not  told  that  the 
Romans,  after  the  death  of  Tiberius,  sent  hither  an  army  of  pio- 
neers on  purpose  to  demolish  the  buildings,  and  deface  the  beau- 
ties of  the  island. 

In  sailing  round  Caprea  we  were  entertained  with  many  rude 
prospects  of  rocks  and  precipices,  that  rise  in  several  places  half 
a  mile  high  in  perpendicular.     At  the  bottom  of  them  are  caves 
and  grottos,  formed  by  the  continual  breaking  of  the  waves  upon 
theuL     I  entered  one  which  the  inhabitants  call  grotto  oscuroj 
and  after  the  light  of  the  sun  was  a  little  worn  off  my  eyes,  could 
lee  all  the  parts  of  it  distinctly,  by  a  glimmering  reflection  that 
played  upon  them  from  the  surface  of  the  water.     The  mouth  is 
low  and  narrow,  but,  after  having  entered  pretty  far  in,  the  grotto 
opens  itself  on  both  sides  in  an  oval  figure  of  an  hundred  yards 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  as  we  were  told,  for  it  would  not 
have  been  safe  measuring  of  it.     The  roof  is  vaulted,  and  distils 
fresh  water  from  every  part  of  it,  which  fell  upon  us  as  fast  as 
the  first  droppings  of  a  shower.     The  inhabitants  and  Neapoli- 
tans who  have  heard  of  Tiberius^s  grottos,  will  have  this  to  be 
one  of  them,  but  there  are  several  reasons  that  show  it  to  be  natu- 
isL     For  besides  the  little  use  we  can  conceive  of  such  a  dark  ca- 
T«m  of  salt  waters,  there  are  no  where  any  marks  of  the  chissel ; 
tlw  sides  aie  of  a  soft  mouldering  stone,  and  one  sees  many  of 
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the  like  hollow  spaces  worn  in  the  bottoms  of  the  rocks,  ss  Ouj 
are  more  or  less  able  to  resist  the  impressions  of  the  water  that 
beats  against  them. 

Not  far  from  this  grotto  lie  the  Sirenum  Scoptili,  which  yi^ 
gil  and  Ovid  mention  in  ^neas^s  voyage ;  thej  are  two  or  three 
sharp  rocks  that  stand  about  a  stone's  throw  from  the  sonth  side 
of  the  island,  and  are  generally  beaten  by  waves  and  tempests, 
which  arc  much  more  violent  on  the  south  than  on  the  north  of 
Caprea. 

Jamque  adeo  scopulos  Sironnm  advecta  subibat 
Difficiles  quondam,  multorumque  ossibus  alboii 
Turn  raiica  aesidao  loog^  sale  saxa  sonabant.  JEx 

Glides  by  the  Syren's  cUfTs,  a  shelfy  coast. 

Long  infamous  for  ships  and  sailors  losti 

And  wliitc  with  bones :  th'  impctnous  ocean  roars. 

And  rocks  rebellow  from  the  sounding  shores.  Dbtpbx. 

I  have  before  said  that  they  often  find  medals  in  this  island. 
Many  of  those  they  call  the  Spintriac,  which  Aretin  has  copied, 
has  been  dug  up  here.  I  know  none  of  the  antiquaries  that  have 
written  on  this  subject,  and  find  nothing  satisfactory  of  it  where 
I  thought  it  most  likely  to  be  met  with,  in  Patin's  edition  of 
Suetonius,  illustrated  by  medals.  Those  I  have  conversed  with 
about  it,  arc  of  opinion  they  were  made  to  ridicule  the  brutality 
of  Tiberius,  though  I  cannot  but  believe  they  were  stamped  by 
his  order.  They  are  unquestionably  antique,  and  no  bigger  than 
medals  of  the  third  magnitude.  They  bear  on  one  side  some  lewd 
invention  of  that  hellish  society  which  Suetonius  calls  monsiroti 
concuhitus  repertores^  and  on  the  other  the  number  of  the  medal 
I  have  seen  of  them  as  high  as  to  twenty.  I  cannot  think  th^ 
were  made  as  a  jest  on  the  emperor,  because  raillery  on  coins  is 
of  a  modem  date.  I  know  but  two  in  the  upper  empire,  besidai 
the  Spintriay  that  lie  under  any  suspicion  of  it.     The  first  is  one 
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of  Haieos  Aurelius,  where,  in  oompliment  to  the  emperor  and 
empresSy  they  have  stamped  on  the  reverse  the  figure  of  Venus 
caressing  Mars,  and  endeavouring  to  detain  him  from  the  wars. 

Quoniam  belli  fera  msenera  Mnvors 


Armipotens  regit,  in  gremium  qui  ssepe  tuum  se 

Rejicit,  leterno  devinctus  volnero  amoris.  Luc.  Lib.  1. 

The  Venus  has  Faustina's  face,  her  lover  is  a  naked  figure 
with  a  hehnet  on  his  head,  and  a  shield  on  his  arm. 

Tu  scabie  frueria  mali  quod  in  aggcre  rodit, 

Qui  tegitur,  pann&  et  galeA Juv.  Sat  5. 

This  unluckily  brings  to  mind  Faustina's  fondness  for  the 
Gladiator,  and  is  therefore  interpreted  by  many  as  a  hidden  piece 
of  satire.  But  besides,  that  such  a  thought  was  inconsistent  with 
the  gravity  of  a  senate,  how  can  one  imagine  that  the  fathers 
would  have  dared  affront  the  wife  of  Aurelius,  and  the  mother  of 
Com  modus,  or  that  they  would  think  of  giving  offence  to  an  em- 
press whom  they  afterwards  deified,  and  to  an  emperor  that  was 

'  the  darling  of  the  army  and  people  ? 

The  other  medal  is  a  golden  one  of  Gallienus,  preserved  in 
the  French  king's  cabinet;  it  is  inscribed  Galliena  Augusta^ 
pax  viique^  and  was  stamped  at  a  time  when  the  emperor's  father 
was  in  bondage,  and  the  empire  torn  in  pieces  by  several  pretend- 

*  era  to  it.  Yet,  if  one  considers  the  strange  stupidity  of  this  em* 
peror,  with  the  senseless  security  which  appears  in  several  of  his 
sayings  that  are  still  left  on  record,  one  may  very  well  believe 
this  coin  was  of  his  own  invention.  We  may  bd  sure,  if  raillery 
had  ODiGe  entered  the  old  Roman  coins,  we  should  have  been  over- 
stocked with  medals  of  this  nature ;  if  we  consider  there  were 
often  rival  emperors  proclaimed  at  the  same  time,  who  endea- 
voared  at  the  lessening  of  each  other's  character,  and  that  most 
of  them  were  succeeded  by  such  as  were  enemies  to  their  prede- 
cessor.    These  medals  of  Tiberius's  were  never  current  money^ 
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bat  rather  of  the  nature  of  medallioDfl,  which  seem  to  have  been 
made  on  purpose  to  perpetuate  the  discoveries  of  that  in&moos 
society.  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  their  monstrous  inTcntions  were 
registered  several  ways,  and  preserved  in  the  cmperor^s  private 
apartments.  Cubicuki  plurifariam  di^xmta  tabei/is  ac  sigiliis 
iascivissimaj'um  picturarum  ct  figurarum  adornavit^  librisque 
dephantidis  instruxit :  ne  cui  in  opera  cdcndd  exempiar  m- 
penetraLa  scJiema  deesset.  The  elephantis  here  mentioned,  ii 
probably  the  same  Martial  takes  notice  of  for  her  book  of  pos- 
tures. 

In  Sabcllum. 

Facundos  mihi  de  libidinosia 

Legisti  nimium  SaboUe  Yersus, 

Quales  ncc  Didymi  Bciant  pucllce,  • 

Ncc  molles  ElephaDtidos  libelli. 

Suut  illic  Veneris  novai  fignne : 

Qunles,  Ac. Lib.  12,  Ep  48. 

Ovid  mentions  the  same  kind  of  pictures  that  found  a  place 
even  in  Augustus's  cabinet 

Scilicet  in  domibus  vestris,  ut  prisca  virorutn 

Artifici  fulgent  corpora  picta  mauu ; 
Sic  quae  concubitus  varios  Vcnerisque  figuras 

Exprimat,  est  aliquo  parva  tabclla  loco.     Dx  Tust.  lib.  2. 

There  are  several  of  the  sigilla,  or  seals,  Suetonius  speaks  of, 
to  be  met  with  in  the  collections  of  ancient  intaglios. 

But,  I  think,  what  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  these  ooidb 
were  rather  made  by  the  emperor's  order,  than  as  a  satire  on  himi 
is  because  they  are  now  found  in  the  very  place  that  was  the 
scene  of  these  his  unnatural  lusts. 


-Quern  rupes  Caprcarum  tetra  latebit 


Incesto  posseasa  sen!  ? Cl.  de  4to,  Cosm.  Hox. 

Who  lias  not  heard  of  Caprea's  guilty  shore, 
Polluted  by  the  rank  old  emperor. 
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FROBt  NAPLES  TO  ROME,  BY  SEA. 

I  took  a  felucca  at  Naples  to  carry  me  to  Rome,  that  I  might 

not  be  forced  to  nm  over  the  same  sights  a  second  time,  aod 

might  bare  an  opportunity  of  seeing  many  things  in  a  road  which 

our  voyage- writers  have  not  so  particularly  described.*     As  in 

my  journey  from  Rome  to  Naples  I  had  Horace  for  my  guide,  so 

I  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  voyage,  from  Naples  to  Rome, 

described  by  Virgil.     It  is,  indeed,  much  easier  to  trace  out  the 

way  iEneas  took,  than  that  of  Horace,  because  Virgil  has  marked 

it  out  by  capes,  islands,  and  other  parts  of  nature,  which  are  not 

10  subject  to  change  or  decay  as  are  towns,  cities,  and  the  works 

of  art.     Mount  Pausilypo  makes  a  beautiful  prospect  to  those 

who  pass  by  it :  at  a  small  distance  from  it  lies  the  little  island 

•of  Nisida,  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  plantations,  rising  one 

above  the  other  in  so  beautiful  an  order,  that  the  whole  island 

looks  like  a  large  terrace-garden.     It  has  two  little  ports,  and  is 

not  at  present  troubled  with  any  of  those  noxious  steams  that 

Lucan  mentions. 


-Tali  Bpiramine  N^sis 


Emittit  Stygium  nebalosis  aera  saxia.  Lib.  6. 

Nesis*  high  rockB  such  Stygian  air  produce. 
And  the  bine  breathing  pestilence  diffuse. 

From  Nisida  we  rowed  to  cape  Miseno.  The  extremity  of 
this  cape  has  a  long  cleft  in  it,  which  was  enlarged  and  out  into 
shape  by  Agrippa,  who  made  this  the  great  port  for  the  Roman 
fleet  that  served  in  the  Mediterranean ;  as  that  of  Ravenna  held 
the  ships  designed  for  the  Adriatic  and  Archipelago.  The  high- 
est end  of  this  promontory  rises  in  the  fashion  of  a  sepulchre  or 
monument  to  those  that  survey  it  from  the  land,  which  perhaps 

■  Did  Mr.  Addison  forget,  that  our  countryman,  Mr.  Sandys,  had  de- 
■eribed  tbii  roat^,  vftit  pfirtirnlarly  ? 
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■ 

might  occasion  Virgil's  burying  Misenus  under  it     I  haTe  seen 
a  grave  Italian  author,  who  has  written  a  very  large  book  on  the  • 
Campania  Felice,  that  from  Virgil's  description  of  this  moim* 
tain,  concludes  it  was  called  Aerius  before  Misenus  had  given  it 
a  new  name. 

At  plus  i£neas  iDgenti  mole  sepulchrum 

Imponit»  suaque  arma  viro  remumque  tubamque 

Monte  sub  Acrio,  qui  nunc  Misenus  ab  illo 

Dicitur,  eternumque  tenet  per  siecula  uomen.        £»,  lib.  & 

There  are  still  to  be  seen  a  few  ruins  of  old  Misenam,  bat 
the  most  considerable  antiquity  of  the  place  is  a  set  of  galleriei 
that  are  hewn  into  the  rock,  and  are  much  more  spacious  thin 
the  Piscina  Mirabilis.  Some  will  have  them  to  have  been  a  re- 
servoir of  water,  but  others,  more  probably,  suppose  them  to 
have  been  Nero^s  baths.  I  lay  the  first  night  on  the  Isle  of 
Procita,  which  is  pretty  well  cultivated,  and  contains  about  four 
thousand  inhabitants,  who  are  all  vassals  to  the  Marquis  De 
Vasto. 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  see  the  Isle  of  Ischia,  that  stands 
further  out  into  the  sea.     The  ancient  poets  call  it  Inarime,  and 
lay  Typhaeus  under  it,  by  reason  of  its  eruptions  of  fire.     There 
has  been  no  eruption  for  near  these  three  hundred  years.    The 
last  was  very  terrible,  and  destroyed  a  whole  city.     At  present 
there  are  scarce  any  marks  left  of  a  subterraneous  fire,  for  the 
earth  is  cold,  and  overrun  with  grass  and  shrubs,  where  theroekfl 
will  sufifer  it.     There  are,  indeed,  several  little  cracks  in  it,  through 
which  there  issues  a  constant  smoke,  but  'tis  probable  this  ariifli 
from  thQ  warm  springs  that  feed  the  many  baths  with  which  this 
island  is  plentifully  stocked.     I  observed,  about  one  of  these 
breathing  passages,  a  spot  of  myrtles  that  flourish  within  the 
steam  of  these  vapours,  and  have  a  continual  moisture  hangiog 
upon  them.      On  the  south  of  Ischia  lies  a  round  lake  of 
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three-quATters  of  a  mile  diameter,  separate  from  the  sea  by 
m  tract  of  land.  It  was  formerly  a  Roman  port  On  the 
end  of  the  island  stands  the  town  and  castle,  on  an  exceed- 
;h  rock,  divided  from  the  body  of  the  island,  and  inaccessi- 
an  enemy  on  all  sides.  This  island  is  larger,  but  much 
'ocky  and  barren  than  Procita.  Virgil  makes  them  both 
at  the  fall  of  part  of  the  Mole  of  Bajse,  that  stood  at  a  few 
listance  from  them. 

Qualis  in  Eaboico  Bajamm  littore  quondam 

Saxea  pila  cadit,  magnis  quam  molibus  ante 

CoDstructam  jaciunt  pelago :  Sic  ilia  ruinam 

Prona  trahit^  penitosque  vadis  illisa  recumhit ; 

Miseent  se  marU  et  nigns  attolluntur  arens: 

Turn  flonitu  Proehita  alta  tremit,  duromque  cubile 

I&ariioe,  Jovis  Imperils  imposta  Typhco.  ^En.  9. 

Not  with  less  ruin  than  the  Bajan  Mole 

(Rais*d  on  the  seas  the  surges  to  control) 

At  once  comes  tumbling  down  the  rooky  wall. 

Prone  to  the  deep  the  stones  disjointed  fall 

Off  the  vast  pile ;  the  scattered  ocean  flies ; 

Black  sanda,  discoloured  froth,  and  mingl'd  mud  anae. 

The  frighted  billows  roll,  and  seek  tho  shores  : 

Trembles  high  Prochyta,  and  Ischia  roars : 

TyphaeoB  roan  beneath,  by  Jove's  command, 

Aatonish'd  at  the  flaw  that  shakes  the  land. 

Soon  shifU  his  weary  side,  and  scarce  awake. 

With  wonder  feela  the  weight  press  lighter  on  his  back. 

Datdkst. 

lo  not  see  why  Virgil  in  this  noble  comparison  has  giyen 
ithet  of  alta  to  Procita,  for  it  is  not  only  no  high  island  in 
but  is  much  lower  than  Ischia,  and  all  the  points  of  land 
e  within  its  neighbourhood.  I  should  think  alta  was  join- 
'erbially  with  tremity  did  Virgil  make  use  of  so  equivocal 
ftz.  I  cannot  forbear  inserting  in  this  place,  the  lame  imi- 
Silins  Italicus  has  made  of  the  foregoing  passage. 

?0I..  T.— 12 
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Hand  aliter  structo  Tyrrhena  ad  littora  sazo^ 

Pngnatura  fretis  subter  eaeciBque  procelliB 

Pila  immane  Bonani»  impingitor  ardua  ponto ; 

Immugit  Nereus,  divisaque  cierula  pulsu 

IlliBum  accipiunt  irata  sab  lequore  montem.  Lib.  4. 

So  a  vast  fragment  of  the  Bajan  Mole, 

That  fix'd  amid  the  IVprrhene  waters,  brayes 

The  beating  tempests  and  insulting  waves. 

Thrown  from  its  basis  with  a  dreadful  sound. 

Dashes  the  broken  billows  all  around. 

And  with  resistless  force  the  surface  cleaves^ 

Tliat  in  its  angry  waves  the  falling  rock  receives. 

The  next  mornlDg  going  to  CumaB  through  a  very  plemot 
path,  by  the  Mare  Mortuum,  and  the  Elbian  Fields, *we  saw  in 
our  way  a  great  many  ruins  of  sepulchres,  and  other  ancient  edi- 
fices. Cumae  is  at  present  utterly  destitute  of  inhabitants,  so 
much  is  it  changed  since  Lucan^s  time,  if  the  poem  to  Piso  be 
his. 

— — AcidaliA.  que  condidit  Alito  muroa 


Euboicam  referens  foscunda  Neapolis  urbem. 

Where  the  fam'd  walls  of  fruitful  Naples  lie, 
That  may  for  multitudes  with  Cumss  vie. 

They  show  here  the  remains  of  Apollo's  Temple,  which  til 
the  writers  of  the  antiquities  of  this  place  suppose  to  have  been 
the  same  Virgil  describes  in  his  sixth  ^neid,  as  built  by  BndtlaS)^ 
and  that  the  very  story  which  Virgil  there  mentions,  was  aetoiBy 
engraven  on  the  front  of  it. 

Redditus  his  primiim  terris  tibi  Phosbe  saoravit 

Remigium  Alarum,  posuitque  immauia  templa. 

In  foribus  lethum  Androgeo,  tum  pendere  penas 

Cecropide  jussi,  miserum  I  Septena  quotannis 

Ck>rpora  natorum :  stat  ductis  sortibus  urna. 

Contra  elata  mari  respondet  Gnossia  tellua,  Ac,  ^^  ^ 

To  the  Cumean  coast  at  length  he  came. 
And,  here  alighting,  built  his  costly  frame 
InscribM  U\  Phcpbue,  hero  he  hung  on  high 
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The  flteorage  of  his  wiogs  that  cut  the  sky ; 

Then  o'er  the  lofty  gate  his  art  emboss'd 

Androgeo's  death,  and  offerings  to  his  ghost^ 

Sey'n  youths  from  Athens  yearly  sent  to  meet 

The  fate  appointed  by  revengeful  Crete ; 

And  next  to  those  the  dreadful  urn  was  plac'd. 

In  which  the  destined  names  by  lots  were  oast  Drtdkn. 

AmoDg  other  subterraneous  works  there  is  the  beginning  of  a 
sage,  which  is  stopped  up  within  less  than  a  hundred  yards  of 
entrance,  by  the  earth  that  is  fallen  into  it.  They  suppose 
y  have  been  the  other  mouth  of  the  Sibyl's  grotto.  It  lies, 
eed,  in  the  same  line  with  the  entrance  near  the  Avernus,  is 
sd  alike  with  the  opus  reticulatum,  and  has  still  the  marks  of 
mbers  that  have  been  cut  into  the  sides  of  it.  Among  the 
ly  fables  and  conjectures  which  have  been  made  on  this  grotto, 
link  it  is  highly  probable,  that  it  was  once  inhabited  by  such 
perhaps,  thought  it  a  better  shelter  against  the  sun  than  any 
er  kind  of  building,  or  at  least  that  it  was  made  with  smaller 
ible  and  expense.  As  for  the  Mosaic  and*  other  works  that 
f  be  found  in  it,  they  may  very  well  have  been  added  in  later 
g,  according  as  they  thought  fit  to  put  the  place  to  dififerent 
8.  The  story  of  the  Cimmerians  is  indeed  clogged  with  im- 
babilities,  as  Strabo  relates  it,  but  it  is  very  likely  there  was 
it  acme  foundation  of  truth.  Homer's  description  of  the  Cim- 
rians,  whom  he  places  in  these  parts,  answers  very  well  to  tho 
abitants  of  such  a  long  dark  cavern. 

The  gloomy  race,  in  subterraneous  cells, 

Among  surrounding  shades  and  darkness  dwells ; 

Hid  in  th'  unwholesome  covert  of  the  night, 

They  shun  th*  approaches  of  the  cheerful  light : 

The  sun  ne'er  visits  their  obscure  retreats, 

Nor  when  he  runs  his  course,  nor  when  he  sets. 

Unhappy  mortals  1 Odtss.  lib.  10. 

Ta  quoque  littoribus  nostris^  iEneia  nutrix, 
^'Etemam  moriens  fninarn  Cnjcta  dcdisti : 
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£t  nnnc  servat  honos  sedem  taus,  osaaque  nomen 
Hesperit  in  magiii,  si  qua  est  ea  gloria,  signat.  JBk,  1 

And  thou,  O  matron,  of  immortal  fame, 

Here  dying,  to  the  shore  hast  left  thy  name: 

Cajeta  still  the  place  is  caird  from  thee. 

The  nurse  of  great  ^Eneas'  infancy. 

Uere  rest  thy  bones  in  rich  Hesperia's  plains ; 

Thy  name  ( 'tis  all  a  ghost  can  have)  remaina  Dbtdd. 

I  saw  at  Cajeta  the  rock  of  marble,  said  to  be  deft  by  an 
earthquake  at  our  Saviour^s  death.  There  is  written  over  tbe 
chapel  door,  that  leads  into  the  creek,  the  words  of  the  eyaogel- 
ist,  JScce  terra-motus  foetus  est  magnus,  I  believe  erery  one 
who  sees  this  .vast  rent  in  so  high  a  rock,  and  observes  how  ex- 
actly the  convex  parts  of  one  side  tally  with  the  conoave  of  the 
other,  must  be  satisfied  that  it  was  the  effect  of  an  earthquake, 
though  I  question  not  but  it  either  happened  long  before  the  time 
of  the  Latin  writers,  or  in  the  darker  ages  since,  for  otherwise  I 
cannot  but  think  they  would  have  taken  notice  of  its  originiL 
The  port,  town,  castle,  and  antiquities  of  this  place  have  been 
often  described. 

We  touched  next  at  Monte  Circeio,  which  Homer  calls  JEea, 
whether  it  be  that  it  was  formerly  an  island,  or  that  the  Greek 
sailors  of  his  time  thought  it  so.  It  is  certain  they  might  easily 
have  been  deceived  by  its  appearance,  as  being  a  very  high  moim- 
tain  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  tract  of  earth,  that  is 
many  miles  in  length,  and  almost  of  a  level  with  the  Bor&oeof 
the  water.  The  end  of  this  promontory  is  very  rocky,  and  might- 
ily exposed  to  the  winds  and  waves,  which,  perhaps,  gave  the  first 
rise  to  the  bowlings  of  wolves,  and  the  roarings  of  lions,  that  used 
to  be  heard  thence.  This  I  had  a  very  lively  idea  of,  being  forced 
to  lie  under  it  a  whole  night.  YirgiPs  description  of  iBneta 
passing  by  this  coast,  can  never  be  enough  admired.  It  is  worth 
while  to  observe  how,  to  heighten  the  horror  of  the  desoriptioOi 
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has  prepared  the  reader's  mmd,  by  the  solemnity  of  Cajeta's 
leraly  and  the  dead  stiUness  of  the  night. 

At  pins  exequiis  JEneaa  rite  solutis 

Aggere  composito  tumuli,  postquam  alta  qui^runt 

JEqaon,  tendit  iter  velis,  portumque  relioquit 

Adspirant  aurs  in  noctem,  neo  Candida  cursus 

Luna  negat :  splendet  tremulo  sub  lumine  pontus. 

Prozima  Circes  raduntur  littora  terras : 

DiTea  inacoessos  ubi  boUb  filia  lucos 

Aatiduo  reaonat  cantu,  tectiaque  superbia 

Urit  odoratam  nocturna  in  lumina  cedrutn, 

Argnto  tenues  percurrens  pectine  telas : 

Hinc  ezaudiri  gemitus,  ireque  leonum 

Yinda  recueantum,  et  serft  sub  nocte  rudentum : 

Setigerique  suc8>  atque  in  prsraepibus  ursi 

Sttvire,  ac  fonne  magnomm  ululare  laporum : 

Quoe  hominum  ex  facie  Dea  Bsva  potentibus  herbia 

Induerat  Circe  in  vultus  ac  terga  ferarum. 

Quae  nk  monstra  pii  paterentur  talia  Troea 

Delati  in  portua,  neu  littora  dira  subirent 

li'eptunus  ventia  implevit  Tela  secandis : 

Atque  fugam  dedit,  et  prseter  vada  feryida  vexit.      ^En.  lib.  7. 

Now,  when  the  prince  her  fun'ral  rites  had  paid, 

He  plow'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas  with  sails  display'd. 

From  land  a  gentle  breeze  arose  by  night, 

Serenely  shone  the  stars^  the  moon  was  bright. 

And  the  sea  trembled  with  her  silver  light 

Now  near  the  shelves  of  Circe's  shores  they  run, 

(Circe  the  rich,  the  daughter  of  the  sun) 

A  dang'rous  coast :  the  goddess  wastes  her  days 

In  joyous  songs,  the  rocks  resound  her  lays : 

In  spinning,  or  the  loom,  she  spends  her  night. 

And  cedar  brands  supply  her  father's  light 

From  hence  were  heard,  (rebellowing  to  the  main) 

The  roars  of  lions  that  refuse  the  chain. 

The  grunts  of  bristled  boars,  and  groans  of  bears, 

And  herds  of  howling  wolves  that  stun  the  sailor's  ears. 

These  from  their  caverns,  at  the  close  of  night, 

nil  the  sad  isle  with  horror  and  affright 

Darkling  they  mourn  their  fate,  whom  Circe's  pow'r, 

(That  watch'd  the  moon,  and  planetary  hour) 
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With  words  and  wicked  herbfl^  from  haman  kind 

Had  altered,  and  in  brutal  shapes  confin'd. 

Which  monsters,  lest  the  Trojan's  pious  host 

Should  bear,  or  touch  upon  th'  inchanted  coast ; 

Propitious  Neptune  steer'd  their  course  by  night 

With  rising  gales,  that  sped  their  happy  flight         DaTOcr. 

Yifgil  calls  this  promontory  iBfias  Insula  Circes  in  the  third 
^ncid,  but  'tis  the  hero,  and  not  the  poet  that  speaks.  It  may, 
however,  be  looked  upon  as  an  intimation,  that  he  himself  thoa|^t 
it  an  island  in  ^neas's  time.  As  for  the  thick  woods,  which  not 
only  Virgil,  but  Homer  mentions,  in  the  beautiful  description 
that  Plutarch  and  Longinus  have  taken  notice  of,  they  are  moit 
of  them  grubbed  up  since  the  promontory  has  been  cultivated 
and  inhabited,  though  there  are  still  many  spots  of  it  which  show 
the  natural  inclination  of  the  soil  leans*  that  way. 

The  next  place  we  touched  upon  was  Nettuno,  where  we  found 
nothing  remarkable  besides  the  extreme  poverty  and  laziness  of 
the  inhabitants.  At  two  miles  distance  from  it  lie  the  ruins  of 
Antium,  that  are  spread  over  a  great  circuit  of  land.'  Then 
are  still  left  the  foundations  of  several  buildings,  and  what  are 
always  the  last  parts  that  perish  in  a  ruin,  many  subterraneons 
grottos  and  passages  of  a  great  length.  The  foundations  of  Nero'f 
port  arc  still  to  be  seen.  It  was  altogether  artificial,  and  com* 
posed  of  huge  moles  running  round  it,  in  a  kind  of  circular  figore, 
except  where  the  ships  were  to  enter,  and  had  about  three^nar* 
ters  of  a  mile  in  its  shortest  diameter.  Though  the  malring  of 
this  port  must  have  cost  prodigious  sums  of  money,  we  find  no 
medal  of  it,  and  yet  the  same  emperor  has  a  medal  struck  in  his 
own  name  for  the  port  of  Ostia,  which  in  reality  was  a  work  of 

1  It  was  here  that  the  Apollo  was  found  towards  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century. — G. 

*■  The  natural  incUnation  of  the  toil  leant]  L  e.  inelinutiim  tiic/ifu»— he 
should  have  said — lies  that  way—- or,  the  nature  of  the  toil  learn  that  wsj. 
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his  predecessor  Ciaudias.  The  last  pope  was  at  considerable 
diarges  to  make  a  little  kind  of  harbour  in  this  place,  and  to  con- 
vey fresh  water  to  it,  which  was  one  of  the  artifices  of  the  grand 
duke,  to  divert  his  holiness  from  his  project  of  making  Civita- 
vecchia a  free  port.  There  lies  between  Antium  and  Nettuno,  a 
cardinal's  villa,  which  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  for  walks,  foun- 
tains, shades,  and  prospects,  that  I  ever  saw. 

Antium  was  fdrmerly  famous  for  the  Temple  of  Fortune  that 
stood  in  it.  All  agree  there  were  two  Fortunes  worshipped  here, 
which  Suetonius  calls  the  Fortunse  Antiatcs,  and  Martial  the 
Sorores  AntiL  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  by  these  two  goddesses 
were  meant  the  two  Nemeses,  one  of  which  rewarded  good  men, 
as  the  other  punished  the  wicked.  Fabretti  and  others  are  apt 
to  believe,  that  by  the  two  Fortunes  were  only  meant  in  general 
the  goddess  who  sent  prosperity,  or  she  who  sent  afflictions  to 
mankind,  and  produce  in  their  behalf  an  ancient  monument  found 
in  this  very  place,  and  superscribed  Fortun<B  Felicij  which, 
indeed,  may  &vour  one  opinion  as  well  as  the  other,  and  shows, 
at  least,  they  are  not  mistaken  in  the  general  sense  of  their 
division.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  body  has  taken  notice, 
that  this  double  function  of  the  goddess  gives  a  considerable 
light  and  beauty  to  the  ode  which  Horace  has  addressed  to  her. 
The  whole  poem  is  a  prayer  to  Fortune,  that  she  would  prosper 
Cacsar^s  arms,  and  confound  his  enemies,  so  that  each  of  the  god- 
desses has  her  task  assigned  in  the  poet^s  prayer ;  and  we  may 
observe  the  invocation  is  divided  between  the  two  deities,  the 
first  line  relating  indififerently  to  either.  That  which  I  have 
marked  speaks  to  the  goddess  of  Prosperity,  or,  if  you  please,  to 
the  Nemesis  of  the  good,  and  the  other  to  the  goddess  of  Adver- 
sity, or  to  the  Nemesis  of  the  wicked. 

O  Diva  gratum  quso  regis  Antium, 
Pnesens  vel  imo  tollere  de  g^rada 
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Mortale  corpus,  vel  snperbos 
Veriere  funeribuB  triumphoei^  Ac 

Great  goddess,  Antium's  guardian  power. 
Whose  force  is  strong,  and  quick  to  raise 
The  lowest  to  the  highest  place ; 

Or  with  a  wondrous  fall 

To  bring  the  haughty  lower. 
And  turn  proud  triumphs  to  a  funeral,  Ac 


GmoL 


If  we  take  the  first  interpretation  of  the  two  fortones  for  tbe 
double  Nemesis,  the  eompliment  to  Caesar  is  the  greater,  and  the 
fifth  stanza  clearer  than  the  commentators  usually  make  it,  fo^ 
the  davi  trabales^  cunei^  uncus,  liquidunujua  plumbum jiftt^ 
actually  used  in  the  punishment  of  criminals.* 

Our  next  stage  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  into 
which  we  entered  with  some  danger,  the  sea  being  generally  very 
rough  in  these  parts,  where  the  river  rushes  into  it.  The  season 
of  the  year,  the  muddiness  of  the  stream,  with  the  many  green 
trees  hanging  oyer  it,  put  me  in  mind  of  the  delightful  image 
that  Virgil  has  given  us  when  iEneas  took  the  first  view  of  it 

Atque  hie  jEneas  ingcntem  ex  squore  lucum 

Prospicit :  hunc  inter  fluvio  Tiberinus  omnno 

YorticibiiB  rapidi»  et  multa  flavus  aren& 

In  mare  prorumpit :  varis  circumque  supraque 

AssuettL*  ripis  Tolucres  et  fluminis  alveo 

^thera  innlcebaiit  cantu,  lucoque  volabant 

Flectere  iter  eociia  terraeque  advertere  proras 

Imperat,  et  laetus  fluvio  succedit  opaea  J^,  lih  7. 

The  Trojan  from  the  main  beheld  a  wood, 

Which  thick  with  shadees  and  a  brown  horror  stood : 

Betwixt  the  trees  the  Tiber  took  his  course, 

With  whirlpools  dimpled,  and  with  downward  force 

That  drove  the  sand  along,  he  took  his  way, 

And  roU'd  his  yellow  billows  to  the  sea; 

About  him,  and  above,  and  round  the  wood. 

The  birds  that  haunt  the  borders  of  his  flood, 

'  It  is  strange  that  this  ingenious  interpretation  should  not  !!•▼•  "**^ 
noticed  by  our  modern  commentators. — G. 
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That  batird  within,  or  bask'd  upon  his  Btde, 
To  tuneful  songs  their  narrow  throats  apply'd. 
The  captain  gives  cornmand,  the  joyful  train 
Glide  through  the  gloomy  shade,  and  leare  the  main. 

Dbtdkn. 

is  impossible  to  learn  from  the  ruins  of  the  port  of  Ostia, 
its  figure  was  when  it  stood  whole  and  entire.  I  shall. 
>re,  set  down  the  medal  that  I  have  before  mentioned, 
represents  it  as  it  was  formerly.* 

b  worth  while  to  compare  JuvenaFs  description  of  this 
iih  the  figure  it  makes  on  the  coin. 

Tandem  intrat  positas  inclusa  per  aequora  moles, 
Tyrrhenamque  Pharon,  porrectaque  brachia,  rursus 
Qus  pelago  €k;cnmint  medio  long^que  relinquunt 
Italiam :  non  sic  igitur  mirabere  portus 
Quos  natura  dedit Juv.  Sat  12. 

At  last  within  the  mighty  mole  she  gets, 

Our  Tyrrhene  Pharos,  that  the  mid  sea  meets 

With  its  embrace,  and  leaves  the  land  behind ; 

A  work  so  wond*rous  Nature  ne'er  design'd.  Dbyd.  Juv. 

16  seas  may  very  properly  be  said  to  be  inclosed  (ificiusa) 
m  the  two  semicircular  moles  that  almost  surround  them, 
olossus,  with  something  like  a  lighted  torch  in  its  hand,  is 
)ly  the  Pharos  in  the  second  line.  The  two  moles  that  we 
luppose  are  joined  to  the  land  behind  the  Pharos,  are  very 
illy  described  by  the 


Porrectaque  brachia,  rursus 


QuflB  pelago  occurrunt  medio,  long^que  relinquunt 
Italiam  '  

y  retire  from  one  another  in  the  compass  they  make,  'till 

bsequ6nt  excavations  have  thrown  new  light  upon  the  city  and 
Ottia,  which  now  stands  three  miles  inland,  though  the  traces  of 
ginal  line  of  coast  can  be  easily  diirtinguished  near  Torre  Bovao* 
-G. 
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their  two  ends  almost  met  a  second  time  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters,  where  the  figure  of  Neptune  sits.  The  poet*8  reflection 
on  the  haven  is  very  just,  since  there  are  few  natural  ports  bettor 
land-locked,  and  closed  on  all  sides,  than  this  seems  to  have  been. 
The  figure  of  Neptune  has  a  rudder  by  him,  to  mark  the  conTe- 
nience  of  the  harbour  for  navigation,  as  he  is  represented  himself 
at  the  entrance  to  it,  to  show  it  stood  in  the  sea.  The  dolplun 
distinguishes  him  from  a  river  god,  and  figures  out  his  dominion 
over  the  seas.  He  holds  the  same  fish  in  his  hand  on  otber 
medals.  What  it  means  we  may  learn  from  the  Greek  epignm 
on  the  figure  of  a  Cupid,  that  had  a  dolphin  in  one  hand,  and  i 
flower  in  the  other. 

OuSc  fidrTitf  traXifieus  icarcx^  ScA^iva  Kcd  6yboSf 
Trj  fittf  ycip  yeuay  r^Se  ^d\aa<rcuf  lx«* 

A  proper  emblem  graces  either  hand, 
In  one  he  holds  the  sea,  in  one  the  land. 

Half  a  day  more  brought  us  to  Rome,  through  a  road  tliat  is 
commonly  visited  by  travellers. 

ROME. 

It  is  generally  observed,  that  modern  Rome  stands  higher  than 
the  ancient ;  some  have  computed  it  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet, 
taking  one  place  with  another.  The  reason  given  for  it  is,  that 
the  present  city  stands  upon  the  ruins  of  the  former ;  and  indeed 
I  have  often  observed,  that  where  any  considerable  pile  of  build- 
ing stood  anciently,  one  still  finds  a  rising  ground,  or  a  little  kind 
of  hill,  whioli  was  doubtless  made  up  out  of  the  fragments  and 
rubbish  of  the  ruined  edifice.  But  besides  this  particular  canse, 
we  may  assign  another  that  has  very  much  contributed  to  the 
raising  the  situation  of  several  parts  of  Rome :  it  being  certain 
the  great  quantities  of  earth,  that  have  been  washed  off  firoit  v^ 
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bilb  by  the  Tiolenco  of  showers,  have  had  no  small  share  in  it. 
IhiB  any  one  may  he  sensible  of,  who  observes  how  far  several 
bnildingSy  that  stand  near  the  roots  of  mountains,  are  sunk 
deeper  in  the  earth  than  those  that  have  been  on  the  tops  of  hills, 
or  in  open  plains ;  for  which  reason  the  present  face  of  Kome  is 
omeh  more  cycn  and  level  than  it  was  formerly ;  the  same  cau8c 
thai  has  raised  the  lower  grounds  having  contributed  to  sihk 
those  that  were  higher. 

There  are  in  Borne  two  sets  of  antiquities,  the  christian  and 
^he  heathen.  The  former,  though  of  a  fresher  date,  are  so  cm- 
broiled  with  fahle  and  legend,  that  one  receives  hut  little  satisfac- 
tion from  searching  into  them.  The  other  give  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  such  as  have  met  with  them  before  in  ancient  authors ; 
Tor  a  man  who  is  in  Kome  can  scarce  sec  an  object  that  does  not 
sail  to  mind  a  piece  of  a  Latin  poet  or  historian.  Among  the 
remains  of  old  Borne,  the  grandeur  of  the  commonwealth  shows 
itself  chiefly  in  works  that  were  either  necessary  or  convenient, 
such  as  temples,  highways,  aqueducts,  walls,  and  hridges  of  the 
city.  On  the  contrary,  the  magnificence  of  Bome,  under  the 
emperors,  is  seen  principally  in  such  works  as  were  rather  for 
ostentation  or  luxury,  than  any  real  usefulness  or  necessity,  as  in 
baths,  amphitheatres,  circuses,  obelisks,  triumphal  pillars,  arches 
and  mausoleums;  for  what  they  added  to  the  aqueducts  was 
rather  to  supply  their  baths  and  naumachias,  and  to  emhellish 
the  city  with  fountains,  than  out  of  any  real  necessity  there  was 
for  them.  These  several  remains  have  heen  so  copiously  descrihed 
by  abundance  of  travellers,  and  other  writers,  particularly  by 
those  concerned  in  the  learned  collection  of  Grasvius,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  make  any  new  discoveries  on  so  beaten  a  subject. 
There  is,  however,  so  much  to  be  observed  in  so  spacious  a  field 
of  antiquities,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  survey  them  without 
taking  new  hints,  and  raising  different  reflections,  according  as  a 
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man's  natural  turn  of  thougbts,  or  the  course  of  his  Btndics, 
direct  him. 

No  part  of  the  antiquities  of  Borne  pleased  me  so  mack  u 
the  ancient  statues,  of  which  there  is  still  an  incredible  rariety. 
The  workmanship  is  often  the  most  exquisite  of  any  thing  in  its 
kind.  A  man  would  wonder  how  it  were  possible-  for  so  much 
life  to  enter  into  marble,  as  may  be  discovered  in  some  of  tk 
best<of  them ;  and  CTcn  in  the  meanest,  one  has  the  satis&ctioD 
of  seeing  the  faces,  postures,  airs,  and  dress  of  those  that  hare 
lired  so  many  ages  before  us.  There  is  a  strange  resemblaaci 
between  the  figures  of  the  several  heathen  deities,  and  the 
descriptions  that  the  Latin  poets  have  given  us  of  them ;  bat  10 
the  first  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  ancicnter  of  the  two,  I  qaO' 
tion  not  but  the  Koman  poets  were  the  copiers  of  the  Oreek 
statuaries.  Though  on  other  occasions  we  often  find  the  stataa- 
ries  took  their  subjects  from  the  poets.  The  Laocoon  is  too 
known  an  instance  among  many  others  that  are  to  be  met  with  at 
Home.  In  the  villa  Aldabrandina  are  the  figures  of  an  old  and 
young  man,  engaged  together  at  the  Caestus,  who  are  probably 
the  Dares  and  Entellus  of  Virgil;  where  by  the  way  one  may 
observe  the  make  of  the  ancient  Caestus,  that  it  only  consisted 
of  so  many  large  thongs  about  the  hand,  without  any  thing  like  a 
piece  of  lead  at  the  end  of  them,  as  some  writers  of  antiquities 
have  falsely  imagined. 

I  question  not  but  many  passages  in  the  old  poets  bint  at 
several  parts  of  sculpture,  that  were  in  vogue  in  the  authors 
time,  though  they  are  now  never  thought  of,  and  that  therefore 
such  passages  lose  much  of  their  beauty  in  the  eye  of  a  modern 
reader,  who  does  not  look  upon  them  in  the  same  light  with  the 
author^s  contemporaries.  I  shall  only  mention  two  or  three  ont 
of  Juvenal,  that  his  commentators  have  not  taken  notice  of 
first  runs  thus : 
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lialta  padicituB  yeteris  vestigia  forsao, 

Aut  aliqua  extiterint,  et  sub  Jove,  sed  Jove  nondum 

Barbato Sat  6. 

Some  thin  remains  of  chastity  appeared 

Ev'n  under  Jove,  but  Jove  without  a  beard.  Detdex. 

[  appeal  to  any  reader,  if  the  humour  here  would  not  appear 
h  more  natural  and  unforced  to  a  people  that  saw  every  day 
e  or  other  statue  of  this  god  with  a  thick  bushy  beard,  as 
e  are  still  many  of  them  extant  at  Rome,  than  it  can  to  us 
hare  no  such  idea  of  him ;  especially  if  we  consider  there 
in  the  city  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  young  Jupiter,  called 
ipium  Vct/oviSy  where,  in  all  probability,  there  stood  the 
icular  statue  of  a  Jupiter  Imberbis,*  Juvenal,  in  another 
e,  makes  his  flatterer  compare  the  neck  of  one  that  is  but  feebly 
t,  to  that  of  Hercules  holding  up  Antaeus  from  the  earth. 

£t  longum  invalidi  collum  cervicibas  equat 

Herculis  Antieum  procul  a  tellure  tenentis.  Sat.  8. 

His  long  crane  neck  and  narrow  shoulders  praise  ; 

Tou'd  think  they  were  describing  Hercules 

Lifting  AnUeus •   Detden. 

What  a  strained  unnatural  similitude  must  this  seem  to  a 
lem  reader,  but  how  full  of  humour,  if  we  suppose  it  alludes 
ny  celebrated  statues  of  these  two  champions,  that  stood  per- 
B  in  some  public  place  or  highway  near  Home  ?  And  what 
:e8  it  more  than  probable  there  were  such  statues,  we  meet 
1  the  figures,  which  Juvenal  here  describes,  on  antique  intag- 
and  medals.  Nay,  Propertius  has  taken  notice  of  the  very 
:uc8. 

Luctantum  in  pulvere  signa 


Herculis  AnUeiquo  Lib.  8,  car.  L 

AntieuA  here  and  st«m  Alcidcs  strive. 

And  both  the  grappling  statues  seem  to  live. 

•  Vid.  Ov.  dc  Fostie,  lib.  3,  eel.  11. 
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I  cannot  forbear  observing  here,  that  the  turn  of  the  ned[ 
and  arms  is  often  commended  in  the  Latin  poets  among  the  beao- 
ties  of  a  man,  as  in  Horace,  we  find  both  put  together,  in  that 
beautiful  description  of  jealousy. 

Duni  in  Lydin  Telephi 

Cerviceiu  roseam,  ct  ccrca  Telephi 
Laudns  brachio,  vtD  mcum 

Fcrvens  difficile  bile  tumut  jeenr : 
Tunc  nee  mens  mihi,  nee  color 

CertA  sede  mancnt :  humor  et  in  genas 
Furtim  labitur,  arguens 

Quiim  lentis  penitus  macerer  ignibus. 

While  Telephu8*8  youthful  charms, 
Ilis  rosy  neck,  and  winding  arms. 
With  endless  rapture  you  recite, 
And  in  the  tender  name  delight ; 
My  heart,  enrag'd  by  jealous  heats, 
With  numberless  resentments  beats ; 
From  my  pale  cheeks  the  colour  flies. 
And  all  the  man  within  me  dies ; 
By  fits  my  swelling  grief  appears. 
In  rising  sighs  and  falling  tears, 
«         That  show  too  well  the  warm  desires. 
The  silent,  slow,  consuming  fires, 
Which  on  my  inmost  vitals  prey, 
And  melt  my  very  soul  away. 

This  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for,  did  we  not  ob- 
serve in  the  old  Koman  statues,  that  these  two  parts  were  ilways 
bare,  and  exposed  to  view,  as  much  as  our  hands  and  face  are  a^ 
present.     I  cannot  leave  Juvenal  without  taking  notice  that  m 

Ventilat  a^stivum  digitis  sudantibus  aurum 

Nee  sufferre  queat  majoris  pondera  Gcmme.  Satl- 

Charg*d  with  light  summer  rings  his  fingers  sweaty 
Unable  to  support  a  gem  of  weight  DitdC* 

was  not  anciently  so  great  an  hyperbole  as  it  is  now,  for  I  i^"^ 
seen  old  Boman  rings  so  nct'j  l\i\$^  tiXiwxX.^  ^sid  ^Ith  such  l**? 
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stones  in  them,  that  'tis  no  wonder  ft  fop  should  reckon  them  a 
ittle  cumbersome  in  the  summer  season  of  so  hot  a  climate. 

It  is  certain  that  satire  delights  in  snch  allusions  and  in- 
stances as  are  extremely  natural  and  familiar :  when  therefore 
ire  see  any  thing  in  an  old  satirist  that  looks  forced  and  pedantic, 
ire  ought  to  consider  how  it  appeared  in  the  time  the  poet  writ, 
and  whether  or  no  there  might  not  be  some  particular  circum- 
stances to  recommend  it  to  the  readers  of  his  own  age,  which  we 
are  now  depriyed  of.  One  of  the  finest  ancient  statues  in  Rome 
is  a  Meleager  with  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and  the  head  of  a  wild 
boar  on  one  side  of  him.  It  is  of  Parian  marble,  and  as  yellow 
as  ivory.  One  meets  with  many  other  figures  of  Meleager  in  the 
incient  basso  relievos,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  Sarcophagi,  or 
limeral  monuments.  Perhaps  it  was  the  arms  or  device  of  the 
)ld  Roman  hunters ;  which  conjecture  I  have  found  confirmed 
n  a  passage  of  Manilius,  that  lets  us  know  the  pagan  hunters  had 
Itfeleager  for  their  patron,  as  the  christians  have  their  St.  Hu- 
bert. He  speaks  of  the  constellation  which  makes  a  good 
sportsman. 

>Quibii8  aspirantibus  orti 


Te  Melcagre  colunt Manii.  lib.  1. 

I  question  not  but  this  sets  a  verse,  in  the  fifth  satire  of  Ju- 
renal,  in  a  much  better  light  than  if  we  suppose  that  the  poet 
aims  only  at  the  old  story  of  Meleager,  without  considering  it 
M  BO  very  common  and  familiar  a  one  among  the  Romans. 

Flavi  dignus  ferro  Melcagri 


Spuraat  aper Juv.  Sat  6. 

A  boar  entire,  and  worthy  of  the  aword 

Of  Meleager,  smokes  upon  the  board.        Mr.  Bowles, 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  satire,  Juvenal  aaika  Vi\A  it\s^^ 
'wbj  he  looks  like  Maraya  when  he  was  oyercome  *i 
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SScire  velini  quare^oties  mihi  Nacvole  tristiB 
Occurrid  fronte  obductft,  seu  Morsys  victiuf 

TcU  mc,  while  sauntVing  thus  from  place  to  place, 

I  meet  thee,  Nevolus,  with  a  clouded  face?         Brtd.  Jot. 

Some  of  the  commeutators  tell  us,  that  Marsja  was  a  Uwjer 
who  had  lo8t  his  cause  ;  others  say  that  this  passage  alladea  to 
the  story  of  the  satyr  Marsyas,  who  contended  with  ApoUo; 
which  I  think  is  more  himiorous  than  the  other,  if  we  conuder 
there  was  a  famous  statue  of  Apollo  flcaing  Marsya  in  the  midit 
of  the  Roman  forum,  as  there  are  still  several  ancient  statues  rf 
Rome  on  the  same  subject. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  sixth  satire  of  Juvenal,  that  I  ooald 
never  tell  what  to  make  of,  'till  I  had  got  the  interpretation  of  it 
from  one  of  Bellorio's  ancient  basso  relievos. 

Magnorum  artiiicum  frangebat  pocula  miles 
Ut  phalcris  gauderet  equuB :  cslataque  cassis 
Romulee  simulacra  fere  mausuescere  jusssB 
Imperii  fate,  et  geminos  sub  rupe  Quirinos, 
Ac  nudam  effigiem  clypeo  fulgcntis  et  hastA, 
Pendentisque  Dei,  perituro  ostenderet  host!    Jut.  Sat  11* 

Or  else  a  helmet  for  himself  he  made. 

Where  various  warlike  figures  were  inlaid : 

The  Roman  wolf  suckling  the  twins  was  there, 

And  Mars  himself,  arm*d  with  his  shield  and  spear, 

Hov'ring  above  his  crest,  did  dreadful  show, 

As  threatening  death  to  each  resisting  foe.  Drtik  Jut. 

Juvenal  here  describes  the  simplicity  of  the  old  Roman  sol* 
diors,  and  the  figures  that  were  generally  engraven  on  their  hel- 
mets. The  first  of  them  was  the  wolf  giving  suck  to  RomaloB 
and  Rhemus  ;  the  second,  which  is  comprehended  in  the  two  Itft 
verses,  is  not  so  intelligible.  Some  of  the  commentators  tell  oB} 
that  the  god  here  mentioned  is  Mars,  that  he  comes  to  see  his 
two  sons  sucking  the  wolf,  and  that  the  old  sculptors  genenJlf 
drew  their  figures  naked,  that  they  might  have  the  advantage  of 
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lentiiig  the  different  swelling  of  the  muscles,  and  the  turns 
3  body.  But  they  are  extremely  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is 
b  bj  the  word  pendentis  ;  some  fancy  it  expresses  only  the 
embossment  of  the  figure,  others  belieye  it  hung  off  the 
:t  in  alto  relievo^  as  in  the  foregoing  translation.*  Lubin 
»8e8  that  the  god  Mars  was  engraven  on  the  shield,  and  that 
said  to  be  hanging,  because  the  shield  which  bore  him' hung 
e  left  shoulder.  One  of  the  old  interpreters  is  of  opinion, 
by  hanging  is  only  meant  a  posture  of  bending  forward  to 
s  the  enemy.  Another  will  have  it,  that  whatever  is  placed 
le  head  may  be  said  to  hang,  as  we  call  hanging  gardens, 
as  are  planted  on  the  top  of  the  house.  Several  learned 
who  like  none  of  these  explications,  believe  there  has  been  a 
in  the  transcriber,  and  that  pemlentis  ought  to  be  perdentis ; 
hey  quote  no  manuscript  in  favour  of  their  conjecture.  The 
meaning  of  the  words  is  certainly  as  follows.  The  Roman 
STB,  who  were  not  a  little  proud  of  their  founder,  and  the 
try  genius  of  their  republic,  used  to  bear  on  their  helmets 
rat  history  of  Romulus,  who  was  begot  by  the  god  of  war, 
suckled  hy  a  wolf.  The  figure  of  the  god  was  made  as  if 
tnding  upon  the  priestess  Ilia,  or  as  others  call  her,  Rhea 
&.     The  occasion  required  his  body  should  be  naked. 

Tu  qaoque  inermis  eras  cum  te  formoea  sacordos 

Cepit :  ut  huic  urbi  semina  magna  darea     Ov.  de  Fas.  lib.  8. 

Then  too,  oar  mighty  Sire,  thou  stood'st  di8arm*d, 
When  thy  rapt  soul  the  lovely  priestess  charm'd, 
That  Rome*8  high  founder  bore 

gh  on  other  occasions  he  is  drawn,  as  Horace  has  described 
Tinted  cinctum  adamantind.  The  sculptor,  however,  to 
kguish  him  from  the  rest  of  the  gods,  gave  him  what  the 
lists  call  his  proper  attributes,  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  a 
1  in  the  other.     As  he  was  represented  descending,  hip 
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figure  appeared  suspended  in  the  air  over  the  vestal  Turgin,  in 
whioh  sense  the  word  pefulentis  is  extremely  proper  and  poetioaL 
Besides  the  antique  basso  relievo^  that  made  me  first  think  of  this 
interpretation,  I  have  since  met  with  the  same  figures  on  the  re- 
verses of.  a  couple  of  ancient  coins,  which  were  stamped  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  as  a  compliment  to  that  emperor,  whom 
for  his  excellent  government  and  conduct  of  the  city  of  Borne, 
the  senate  regarded  as  a  second  kind  of  founder. 

Ilia  Vestalis  (quid  enim  vetat  inde  raoveri) 

Sacra  lavaturas  maud  pctebat  aquas : 
Fedsa  rcsedit  humi,  vcntosquo  accepit  aperto 

Pectore ;  turbatas  rostituitque  comas. 
Dum  sedet;  umbrosie  salices  volucresque  canore 

Fecerunt  somnos,  et  leve  marmur  aquae. 
Blanda  quics  victis  furtim  subrcpit  ocellis, 

Et  cadit  a  mento  languida  facta  manus. 
Mars  videt  banc,  visamque  cupit,  potiturquo  cupiU ; 

£t  sua  divin&  furta  fefollit  ope. 
Somnus  abit :  jacct  ilia  gravis,  jam  scilicet  intra 

Viscera  RomansB  conditor  urbis  erat 

Ov.  DE  Fast.  lib.  8,  eleg.  1. 

As  the  fair  vestal  to  the  fountain  came, 

(Let  none  be  startled  at  a  vestaVs  name) 

Tir'd  with  the  walk,  she  laid  her  down  to  rest^ 

And  to  the  winds  expos*d  her  glowing  breast 

To  take  the  freshness  of  the  morning  air, 

And  gather'd  in  a  knot  her  flowing  hair : 

While  thus  she  rested  on  her  arm  reclin'd, 

Tlie  hoary  willows  waving  with  the  wind, 

And  feather'd  choirs  that  warbled  in  the  sliade, 

And  purling  streams  that  through  the  meadow  strty'd, 

In  drowsy  murmiu^  lulVd  the  geatle  maid. 

The  god  of  war  beheld  the  virgin  lie. 

The  god  beheld  her  with  a  lover's  eye. 

And  by  so  tempting  an  occasion  pressed, 

The  beauteous  maid,  whom  he  beheld,  possessed : 

Conceiving  as  she  slept,  her  fruitful  womb 

Swelled  with  the  founder  of  immortal  Rome. 
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I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  taking  notice  of  a  line  in 
looeoa  the  tragedyian. 


-Primus  emergit  solo 


DeztrA  ferocem  oonubns  premens  taumm 

Zctus Sen.  (Edit,  act  8. 


•First  Zetos  rises  through  the  ground. 


Bending  the  bull's  tough  neck  with  pain. 
That  tosses  back  his  horns  in  vain. 

I  cannot  doubt  but  the  poet  had  here  in  view  the  posture  of 
letos  in  the  famous  group  of  figures,  which  represents  the  two 
•rothera  binding  Diroe  to  the  horns  of  a  mad  bull. 

I  could  not  forbear  taking  particular  notice  of  the  several 
luaical  instruments  that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  the 
LpolloB,  muses,  fauns,  satyrs,  bacchanals,  and  shepherds,  which 
light  certainly  give  a  great  light  to  the  dispute  for  preference 
tetween  the  ancient  and  modem  music.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
lO  impertinent  design  to  take  off  all  their  models  in  wood,  which 
ai^t  not  only  give  us  some  notion  of  the  ancient  music,  but 
lelp  us  to  pleasanter  instruments  than  are  now  in  use.  By  the 
ippearance  they  make  in  marble,  there  is  not  one  string-instru- 
aent  that  seems  comparable  to  our  violins,  for  they  are  all  played 
m,  either  by  the  bare  fingers,  or  the  plectrum,  so  that  they  were 
ncapable  of  adding  any  length  to  their  notes,  or  of  varying  them 
>y  those  insensible  swellings,  and  wearings  away  of  sound  upon 
he  same  string,  which  give  so  wonderful  a  sweetness  to  our 
nodem  music.  Besides,  that  the  string-instruments  must  have 
lad  very  low  and  feeble  voices,  as  may  be  guessed  from  the  small 
proportion  of  wood  about  them,  which  could  not  contain  air 
enough  to  render  the  strokes,  in  any  considerable  measure,  full 
Mid  sonorous.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  make, 
not  only  of  the  several  kinds  of  instruments,  but  even  among 
^hoie  of  the  same  name     The  Syringa,  for  example,  has  some- 
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times  four,  and  sometimes  more  pipes,  as  high  as  the  tirel?& 
The  same  variety  of  strings  may  be  observed  on  their  haips,  and 
of  stops  on  their  Tibias,  which  shows  the  little  foundation  tliai 
such  writers  have  gone  upon,  who,  from  a  verse  perhaps  in  Vi^ 
giPs  Eclogues,  or  a  short  passage  in  a  classic  author,  have  been 
so  very  nice  in  determining  the  precise  shape  of  the  ancient  mu- 
sical instruments,  with  the  exact  number  of  their  pipes,  striogs, 
and  stops.  It  is,  indeed,  the  usual  fault  of  the  writers  of  so- 
tiquities,  to  streighten  and  confine  themselves  to  particular 
models.  They  are  for  making  a  kind  of  stamp  on  every  thing  of 
the  same  name,  and  if  they  find  any  thing  like  an  old  descripti<m 
of  the  subject  they  treat  on,  they  take  care  to  regulate  it  on  all 
occasions,  according  to*  the  figure  it  makes  in  such  a  single  pas- 
sage ;  as  the  learned  German  author,  quoted  by  Monsieur  Ban- 
delet, who  had  probably  never  seen  any  thing  of  a  household 
god,  more  than  a  canopus,  affirms  roundly,  that  all  the  ancient 
lares  were  made  in  the  fashion  of  a  jug-bottle.  In  short,  the  an- 
tiquaries have  been  guilty  of  the  same  fault  as  the  system-writers, 
who  are  for  cramping  their  subjects  into  as  narrow  a  space  as 
they  can,  and  for  reducing  the  whole  extent  of  a  scienoe 
into  a  few  general  maxims.  This  a  man  has  occasion  of  observ- 
ing more  than  once,  in  the  several  fragments  of  antiquity  that  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  Eome.  IIow  many  dresses  are  there  for  each 
particular  deity  ?  What  a  variety  of  shapes  in  the  ancient  urnSi 
lamps,  lachrymary  vessels,  Priapuses,  household  gods ,  which 
have  some  of  them  been  represented  under  such  a  particular  form, 
as  any  of  them  has  been  described  with  in  an  ancient  author,  and 
would  probably  be  all  so,  were  they  not  still  to  be  seen  in  their 
own  vindication  ?  Madam  Dacier,  from  some  old  cuts  of  Terence, 
fancies  that  the  larva,  or  the  persona  of  the  Roman  actors,  ^ 
not  only  a  vizard  for  the  face,  but  had  false  hair  to  it,  andjBase 
over  the  whole  head  like  a  helmet     Among  all  the  statotf  ^ 
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Rome,  I  remember  to  have  seen  but  two  that  are  the  figures  of 
aetors,  which  are  both  in  the  YiUa  Mattel.  One  sees  on  them 
the  fashion  of  the  old  sock  and  larva,  the  latter  of  which  answers 
Uie  description  that  is  given  of  it  by  this  learned  ladj,  though  I 
qnestion  not  but  several  others  were  in  use ;  for  I  have  seen  the 
tgnre  of  Thalia,  the  comic  muse,  sometimes  with  an  entire  head- 
piece in  her  hand,  sometimes  with  about  half  the  head,  and  a 
little  frisse,  like  a  tower,  running  round  the  edges  of  the  face, 
and  sometimes  with  a  mask  for  the  face  only,  like  those  of  a 
modem  make.  Some  of  the  Italian  actors  wear  at  present  these 
masks  for  the  whole  head.  I  remember  formerly  I  could  have 
no  notion  of  that  fitble  in  Phsedrus,  before  I  had  seen  the  figures 
of  these  entire  head-pieces. 

Personam  tragicam  fort^  vulpes  viderat : 

O  quanta  species,  inquity  cerebrum  non  habet  1 

Lib.  1.  Fab.  7. 

As  wily  Renard  walk'd  the  streets  at  night, 
On  a  tragedian's  mask  he  chanced  to  light, 
Turning  it  o*er,  he  mutter'd  with  disdain, 
now  vast  a  head  is  here  without  a  brain ! 

I  find  Madam  Dacier  has  taken  notice  of  this  passage  in 
Phsedrus,  upon  the  same  occasion ;  but  not  of  the  following  one 
in  Martial,  which  alludes  to  the  same  kind  of  masks. 

Non  omnes  fallis,  scit  te  Proserpina  canum. 

Personam  capiti  detrahet  ilia  tuo.  Lib.  8,  ep.  48 

Why  shouldst  thou  try  to  hide  thyself  in  youth  f 
Impartial  Proserpine  beholds  the  truth. 
And,  laughing  at  so  fond  and  vain  a  task. 
Will  strip  thy  hoary  noddle  of  its  mask. 

In  the  Villa  Borghese  is  the  bust  of  a  young  Nero,  which 
shows  UB  the  form  of  an  ancient  Bulla  on  the  breast,  which  is 
neither  like  a  heart,  as  Macrobius  describes  it,  nor  altogether  re- 
Krnbles  that  in  Cardinal  Chigi's  cabinet ;  so  that  without  estab- 
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lisliing  a  particular  instance  into  a  general  role,  we  ought,  ul 
subjects  of  this  nature,  to  leave  room  for  the  humour  of  the  artist 
or  wearer.  There  are  many  figures  of  gladiators  at  Rome,  thon^ 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  of  the  Betiarius,  the  Samnite, 
or  the  antagonist  to  the  Pinnirapus.  But  what  I  could  not  find 
among  the  statues,  I  met  with  in  two  antique  pieces  of  Mosue, 
which  are  in  the  possession  of  a  cardinal.  The  Betiarius  is  en- 
gaged with  the  Samnite,  and  has  had  so  lucky  a  throw,  that  hia 
net  covers  the  whole  body  of  his  adversary  from  head  to  foot, 
yet  his  antagonist  recovered  himself  out  of  the  toils,  and  was  con- 
queror, according  to  the  inscription.  In  another  piece  is  repre- 
sented the  combat  of  the  Pinnirapus,  who  is  armed  like  the  Sam- 
nite, and  not  like  the  Betiarius,  as  some  learned  men  have  sop- 
posed  :  on  the  helmet  of  his  antagonist  are  seen  the  two  PinnsB, 
that  stand  up  on  either  side  like  the  wings  in  the  petasus  of  a 
Mercury,  but  rise  much  higher,  and  are  more  pointed. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Boman  antiquities  that  we  are  better 
acquainted  with,  than  what  relates  to  their  sacrifices.  For  aq  the 
old  Bomans  were  very  much  devoted  to  their  religion,  we  see 
several  parts  of  it  entering  their  ancient  basso  relievos^  stataes, 
and  medals,  not  to  mention  their  altars,  tombs,  monuments,  and 
those  particular  ornaments  of  architecture  which  were  borrowed 
from  it.  An  heathen  ritual  could  not  instruct  a  man  better  than 
these  several  pieces  of  antiquity,  in  the  particular  ceremonies  and 
punctilios  that  attend  the  different  kinds  of  sacrifices.  Tet  there 
is  much  greater  variety  in  the  make  of  the  sacrificing  instro* 
ments,  than  one  finds  in  those  who  have  treated  of  them,  or  have 
given  us  their  pictures.  For  not  to  insist  too  long  on  sttoli  a 
subject,  I  saw  in  Signior  Antonio  Polito's  collection,  a  patera 
without  any  rising  in  the  middle,  as  it  is  generally  engraven,  and 
uDothor  with  a  handle  to  It,  as  Macrobius  describes  it,  though 
it  18  quite  contrary  to  at\y  tWtWvjA  ^"^^t  ^^XitsoX.^^  tbos^V 
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and  I  have  obserred,  perhaps,  several  hundreds.  I  might  here 
enlarge  on  the  shape  of  the  triumphal  chariot,  which  is  different 
in  some  pieces  of  sculpture  from  what  it  appears  in  others ;  and 
on  the  figure  of  the  discus,  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  hand  of  the 
celebrated  Castor  at  Don  Livio's,  which  is  perfectly  round,  and 
not  oblong,  as  some  antiquaries  have  represented  it,  nor  has  it 
any  thing  like  a  sling  fastened  to  it,  to  add  force  to  the  toss. 

ProtinuB  iinprudens,  actusque  ciipidinc  lusus 
ToUere  Taenarides  orbern  properabat 


De  Ilvacinthi  disco.  Ov.  Met.  lib.  10. 


Th'  unwary  youth,  impatient  for  the  cast^ 
Went  to  snatch  up  the  rolling  orb  in  haste. 

Notwithstanding,  there  are  so  great  a  multitude  of  cloathed 
Btataes  at  Rome,  I  could  never  discover  the  several  different 
Roman  garments,  for  'tis  very  difficult  to  trace  out  the  figure  of 
a  vest,  through  all  the  plaits  and  foldings  of  the  drapery  ;  besides 
that,  the  Roman  garments  did  nojt,  differ  from  each  other,  so  much 
by  the  shape  as  by  the  embroidery  and  colour,  the  one  of  which 
was  too  nice  for  the  statuary's  observation,  as  the  other  does  not 
lie  within  the  expression  of  the  chisscl.  I  observed,  in  abundance 
of  bos  reiiefSj  that  the  cinctus  gabinus  is  nothing  else  but  a  long 
garment,  not  unlike  a  surplice,  which  would  have  trailed  on  the 
ground  had  it  hung  loose,  and  was  therefore  gathered  about  the 
middle  with  a  girdle.  After  this  it  is  worth  while  to  read  the 
laborious  description  that  Ferrarius  has  made  of  it.  Cincttis 
gabinus  non  aliud  fait  quAm  cum  toga  lacinia  lavo  bracJiio 
tudducta  in  tergum  ita  rejiciebatur,  ut  contracta  retrafy^elur 
od  pectus,  atque  ita  in  nodum  necteretur;  qui  nodus  sive  cinctus 
togam  contrahehat,  hrevioremque  et  strictiorem  reddidit.  De 
Tt  Vestiar,  L.  1.  c.  14.  Lipsius's  description  of  the  Samnite 
annour,  seems  drawn  out  of  the  very  words  of  LW^  \  ^e\iikO\»Vyci\^ 
4fo  M  Mtatae,  which  was  dug  up  at  Roipc,  dressed  \iv  l\\\a  V\xv^  ^^ 
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armour,  gives  a  much  different  explication  of  Livj  from  wliat 
Lipsius  has  done.  This  figure  was  superscribed  BA,  TO.  NI. 
from  whence  Fabretti  *  concludes,  that  it  was  a  monument  erected 
to  the  gladiator  Bato,  who,  after  having  succeeded  in  two  comhtts, 
was  killed  in  the  third,  and  honourably  interred  bj  order  of  tbe 
Emperor  Caracalla.  The  manner  of  punctuation  titer  each  syl- 
lable is  to  be  met  with  in  other  antique  inscriptions.  I  confess  I 
could  never  learn  where  this  figure  is  now  to  be  seen,  but  I  think 
it  may  serve  as  an  instance  of  the  great  uncertainty  of  this  science 
of  antiquities. 

In  a  palace  of  Prince  Cesarini,  I  saw  busts  of  all  the  Antoniitf 
family,  which  were  dug  up  about  two  years  since,  not  far  £roa 
Albano,  in  a  place  where  is  supposed  to  have  stood  a  villa  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  There  are  the  heads  of  Antoninus  Pius,  tbe 
Faustinas,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucius  Yerus,  a  young  Commodiu, 
and  Annius  Yerus,  all  incomparably  well  cut 

Though  the  statues  that  have  been  found  among  the  rains  of 
old  Rome  arc  already  very  numerous,  there  is  no  question  bat 
posterity  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  many  noble  pieces  of 
sculpture  which  are  still  undiscovered,  for,  doubtless,  there  are 
greater  treasures  of  this  nature  under  ground,  than  what  are  jet 
brought  to  light.  They  have  often  dug  into  lands  that  are  de- 
scribed in  old  authors,  as  the  places  where  such  particular  statnei 
or  obelisks  stood,  and  have  seldom  failed  of  success  in  their  piff* 
suits.  There  are  still  many  such  promising  spots  of  ground  tbit 
have  never  been  searched  into.  A  great  part  of  the  Palatine 
mountain,  for  example,  lies  untouched,  which  was  formeriythe 
seat  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  may  be  presumed  to  abound  vitb 
more  treasures  of  this  nature  than  any  other  part  of  Rome. 

Eccc  Palatino  crevit  reverentia  moDti, 
Exultatque  habitants  Deo,  |>otioraqae  Dolphia 

•  Yid.  Fabr.  de  Colamnft  Tr^ani. 
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Supplkibiu  lutd  p<>puli8  oracala  pandit 

Non  alium  certd  decuit  rectocibus  or  bis 

Esse  Larem,  nnlloque  magis  se  colle  potcstas  « 

.£stimat  et  samini  sentit  fastig^  juris, 

Attollens  apicem  subjectis  regia  rostris 

Tot  circum  delubra  videt,  tantisquc  Deorum 

Cingitur  excubiis 

OLAua  DK  Sexto  Coxsulat.  Honorh. 

The  Palatine,  poud  Rome's  imperial  seat, 
(An  awful  pile !)  stands  venerably  great: 
Thither  the  kingdoms  and  the  nations  come, 
In  supplicating  crowds  to  learn  their  doom  ; 
To  Delphi  less  th*  inquiring  worlds  repair, 
Nor  docs  a  greater  God  inhabit  there : 
Tliis  sure  the  pompous  mansion  was  designed 
To  please  the  mighty  rulers  of  mankind ; 
Inferior  temples  rise  on  cither  hand. 
And  on  the  borders  of  the  palace  stand. 
While  o*er  the  rest  her  head  she  proudly  nMin*, 
And  lodged  amidst  her  guardian  gods  appears. 

lai  whether  it  be  that  the  richest  of  these  discoveries  fall 
the  pope^s  hands,  or  for  some  other  reason,  it  is  said  that  the 
se  Famese,  who  is  the  present  owner  of  this  seat,  will  keep 
)m  being  turned  up  'till  he  sees  one  of  his  own  family  in  the 
•.'  There  are  undertakers  in  Rome  who  often  purchase  the 
LDg  of  fields,  gardens,  or  vineyards,  where  they  find  any  like- 
id  of  succeeding,  and  some  have  been  known  to  arrive  at 
b  estates  by  it.  They  pay  according  to  the  dimensions  of 
iur&ce  they  are  to  break  up,  and  after  having  made  essays 
it,  as  they  do  for  coal  in  England,  they  rake  into  the  most 
difling  parts  of  it,  though  they  often  find,  to  their  disappoint- 
iy  that  others  have  been  beforehand  with  them.  However, 
generally  gain  enough  by  the  rubbish  and  bricks,  which  the 

Important  discoveries  have  been  made  on  the  Palatine  since  Addison 
a.  Indeed  so  much  of  the  old  city  has  been  brought  to  light  within 
ast  sixty  years,  that  any  commentary  upon  this  section  would  run  into 
Inine  of  itself. — 6. 

vol..  II. — 13 
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present  architects  value  much  beyond  those  of  a  modern  mike,  to 
defray  the  charges  of  their  search.  I  was  shown  two  spacefl  of 
ground,  where  part  of  Nero'S  golden  house  stood,  for  which  tbe 
owner  has  been  offered  an  extraordinary  sum  of  money.  Wliat 
encouraged  the  undertakers,  arc  several  very  ancient  trees,  which 
grow  upon  the  spot,  from  whence  they  conclude  that  these  par 
tieular  tracts  of  ground  must  have  lain  untouched  for  some  agei 
'Tis  pity  there  is  not  something  like  a  public  register,  to  preserre 
tlie  memory  of  such  statues  as  have  been  found  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  mark  the  particular  places  where  they  have  been 
taken  up,  which  would  not  only  prevent  many  fruitless  searches, 
for  the  future,  but  might  often  give  a  considerable  light  into  the 
(juality  of  the  place,  or  the  design  of  the  statue. 

But  the  great  magazine  of  all  kinds  of  treasure,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  bed  of  the  Tiber.  We  may  be  sure,  when  the  BonuoB 
lay  under  the  apprehensions  of  seeing  their  city  sacked  by  • 
barbarous  enemy,  as  they  have  done  more  than  once,  that  they 
would  take  care  to  bestow  such  of  their  riches  this  way  as  could 
best  bear  the  water :  besides,  what  the  insolence  of  a  brutish  eon- 
queror  may  be  supposed  to  have  contributed,  who  had  an  ambition 
to  waste  and  destroy  all  the  beauties  of  so  celebrated  a  city.  I 
need  not  mention  the  old  common-shore  of  Home,  which  ran  firom 
all  parts  of  the  town  with  the  current  and  violence  of  an  ordinary 
river,  nor  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  which  may  hate 
swept  away  many  of  the  ornaments  of  its  banks,  nor  the  several 
statues  that  the  Eomans  themselves  flung  into  it,  when  they 
would  revenge  themselves  on  the  memory  of  an  ill  citizen,  a  dead 
tyrant,  or  a  discarded  favourite.  At  Rome  they  have  so  genenfl 
an  opinion  of  the  riches  of  this  river,  that  the  Jews  have  formerly 
proffered  the  pope  to  cleanse  it,  so  they  might  have  for  their 
pains,  what  they  found  in  tlu^  ])osom  of  it.  T  have  seen  the  w 
/<?V  nrnr  VouU'  MoW\  wVxAx  \W^  yxc^y^n^vj^  V^  W\\\ftw  into  a  ne* 
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ehmmiel  for  it,  'till  tbey  had  cleared  the  old  for  its  reception. 
The  pope,  however,  would  not  comply  with  the  proposal,  as  fear- 
ing the  heats  might  advance  too  far  before  they  had  finished  their 
work,  and  produce  a  pestilence  among  his  people ;  though  I  do 
not  see  why  such  a  design  might  not  bo  executed  now  with  as 
little  danger  as  in  Augustuses  time,  were  there  as  many  hands 
employed  upon  it.  The  city  of  Home  would  receive  a  great  ad- 
vantage from  the  undertaking,  as  it  would  raise  the  banks  and 
deepen  the  bed  of  the  Tiber,  and  by  consequence  free  them  from 
those  frequent  inundations  to  which  they  arc  so  subject  at  pre- 
sent ;  for  the  channel  of  the  river  is  observed  to  be  narrower 
within  the  walls,  than  either  below  or  above  them.^ 

Before  I  quit  this  subject  of  the  statues,  I  think  it  very  ob- 
servable, that  among  those  which  are  already  found  there  should 
be  so  many  not  only  of  the  same  persons,  but  made  after  the 
same  design.  One  would  not  indeed  wonder  to  see  several  figures 
of  particular  deities  and  emperors,  who  had  a  multitude  of  tem- 
ples erected  to  them,  and  had  their  several  sets  of  worshippers 
and  admirers.  Thus  Ceres,  the  most  beneficent  and  useful  of  the 
heathen  divinities,  has  more  statues  than  any  other  of  the  gods 
or  goddesses,  as  several  of  the  Roman  empresses  took  a  pleasure 
to  be  represented  in  her  dress.  And  I  believe  one  finds  as  many 
ignres  of  that  excellent  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  as  of  all  the 
rest  together ;  because  the  Romans  had  so  great  a  veneration  for 
his  memory,  that  it  grew  into  a  part  of  their  religion  to  preserve 
a  statue  of  him  in  almost  every  private  family.  But  how  comes 
it  to  pass,  that  so  many  of  these  statues  are  cut  after  the  very 
same  model,  and  not  only  of  these,  but  of  such  as  had  no  relation, 
either  to  the  interest  or  devotion  of  the  owner,  as  the  dying  Cleo- 
patra, the  Narcissus,  the  Fawn  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 

'  Thii  project  lias  boen  frequently  revived,  and  wftft  tviium^  W\c»^  Xi-s; 
Mhirh  PfuM  VI  propo^ofJ  to  dintin(r\iiHh  h:»  pontificate. — G. 
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the  boy  with  the  bird  in  Lis  hand,  the  Leda  and  her  swan,  vitk 
many  others  of  the  same  nature  ?     I  must  confess  I  alwijs  lo<A 
upon  figures  of  this  kind,  as  the  copies  of  some  celebrated  maatCT- 
piece,  and  question  not  but  tliey  were  famous  originals,  thatga?eriM 
to  the  several  statues  which  we  see  with  the  same  air,  posture,  ind 
attitudes.^     What  confirms  me  in  this  conjecture,  there  are  misj 
ancient  statues  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  the  Silcnus  with  the 
young  Bacchus  in  his  arms,  the  llercules  Famcse,  the  Antinoiu, 
and  other  beautiful  originals  of  the  ancients,  that  are  alretdj 
drawn  out  of  the  rubbish,  where  they  lay  concealed  for  so  maj 
ages.     Among  the  rest  I  have  observed  more  that  are  fonned 
after  the  design  of  the  Venus  of  Medicis  than  of  any  other,  fiNHB 
whence  I  believe  one  may  conclude,  that  it  was  the  most  cele- 
brated stutue  among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  among  the  moderos. 
It  has  always  been  usual  for  sculptors  to  work  upon  the  besfc 
models,  as  it  is  for  those  that  are  curious  to  have  copies  of  them. 
I  am  apt  to  think  something  of  the  same  account  may  be  gi:^ 
of  the  resemblance  that  we  meet  with  in  many  of  the  antiqao 
basso  reiievos.     I  remember  I  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  de- 
vice of  one  that  I  met  with  on  the  tomb  of  a  young  Roman  kdjf 
which  had  been  made  for  her  by  her  mother.     The  sculptor  had 
chosen  the  rape  of  Proserpine  for  his  device,  where  in  one  end 
you  might  see  the  god  of  the  dead  (Pluto)  hurrying  away  » 
beautiful  young  virgin,  (Proserpine),  and  at  the  other  thegri^ 
and  distraction  of  the  mother  (Ceres)  on  that  occasion.    I  have 
since  observed  the  same  device  upon  several  sarcophagi,  that  have 
inclosed  the  ashes  of  men  or  boys,  maids  or  matrons ;  for  whc<^ 
the  thought  took,  though  at  first  it  received  its  rise  firom  such  a p^ 
ticular  occasion  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  ignorance  of  the  bcw 

bff 
*  Tlic  same  custom  obtains  nmong  modern  sculptors,  and  there  «•**  ^ 

no  doubt  but  that  in  ancient,  as  in  modern  Rome,  there  was  a  larg«  ^^^ 

ofart'tBtii  who  did  nolhinRbvit  co\»^  W\<i  ^ot\l%  <A  ^^x.^sBAsJuot.— G. 
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pplied  it  promiscuously.     I  know  there  are  authors  who 
rer  a  mystery  in  this  device. 

man  is  sometimes  surprised  to  find  so  many  extravagant 
s  as  are  cut  on  the  old  Pagan  tombs.  Masks,  hunting- 
les,  and  bacchanals  are  very  common;  sometimes  one  meets 
I  lewd  figure  of  a  Priapus,  and  in  the  villa  Pamphilia  is  seen 
jT  coupling  with  a  goat.  There  are,  however,  many  of  a 
serious  nature,  that  shadow  out  the  existence  of  the  soul 
death,  and  the  hopes  of  a  happy  immortality.  I  cannot 
the  basso  relievos,  without  mentioning  one  of  them,  where 
bought  is  extremely  noble.  It  is  called  Homer's  apotheosis, 
consists  of  a  groupe  of  figures  cut  in  the  same  block  of  marble, 
rifling  one  above  another  by  four  or  five  different  ascents, 
ter  sits  at  the  top  of  it  with  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand,  and 
ich  a  majesty  as  Homer  himself  represents  him,  presides 
the  ceremony. 

^cpordrp  KOpv^y  wo\v9§lpaios  Ov\6fiiroio. 

High  on  the  topmost  eminence  sublime 

Of  the  deep-forked  Olympian  she  porceived 

The  Thunderer  seated  from  the  gods  apart.  Cowpeb. 

Dimediately  beneath  him  are  the  figures  of  the  nine  muses, 
wed  to  be  celebrating  the  praises  of  the  poet.  Homer  him- 
9  placed  at  one  end  of  the  lowest  row,  sitting  in  a  chair  of 
which  is  supported  on  each  side  by  the  figure  of  a  kneeling 
HL  The  one  holds  d  sword  in  her  hand  to  represent  the 
I  or  actions  of  Achilles,  as  the  other  has  an  Aplustre  to  re- 
nt the  Odyssey,  or  voyage  of  Ulysses.  About  the  poet's 
re  creeping  a  couple  of  mice,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Batra- 
yomachia.  Behind  the  chair  stands  Time,  and  the  Genius  of 
iiarth,  distinguished  by  their  proper  attributea)  aiidi  \))\i\.NAii^^ 
^don  the  poet's  bead,  to  intimate  the  migtty  TC^uVa^AsyciV"^ 
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has  gained  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations  of  the  world.  Befon 
him  stands  an  altar  with  a  bull  ready  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  nev 
god,  and  behind  the  yictim  a  train  of  the  several  virtues  that  vc 
represented  in  Ilomcr's  works,  or  to  be  learnt  out  of  them,  lifting 
up  their  hands  in  admiration  of  the  poet,  and  in  applause  of  the 
solemnity.  This  antique  piece  of  sculpture  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  constable  Colonna,  but  never  shown  to  those  who  see  the 
palace,  unless  they  particularly  desire  it. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  ancient  coins  which  I  saw  at  Bome, 
I  could  not  but  take  particular  notice  of  such  as  relate  to  any  of 
the  buildings  or  statues  that  are  still  extant.  Those  of  the  fint 
kind  have  been  already  published  by  the  writers  of  the  Romtn 
antiquities,  and  may  be  most  of  them  met  with  in  the  last  edition 
of  Donatus,  as  the  pillars  of  Trajan  and  Antonino,  the  arches  of 
Drusus  Germanicus,  and  Septimius  Severus,  the  temples  of  J»- 
nus.  Concord,  Vesta,  Jupiter  tonans,  Apollo  and  Faustina,  the 
Circus  Maximus,  Agonalis,  and  that  of  Caracalla,  or,  according 
to  Fabrctti,  of  Galienus,  of  Yespasian^s  amphitheatre,  and  Alex- 
ander Severus 's  baths  ;  though,  I  must  confess,  the  subject  of 
the  last  may  be  very  well  doubted  of.  As  for  the  Meta  sudam 
and  Pons  JEllus^  which  have  gained  a  place  among  the  buildings 
that  arc  now  standing,  and  to  be  met  with  on  old  reverses  of 
medals  ;  the  coin  that  shows  the  first  is  generally  rejected  tf 
spurious :  nor  is  the  other,  though  cited  in  the  last  edition  of 
Monsieur  Vaillant,  esteemed  more  authentic  by  the  present  Bo* 
man  medalists,  who  are  certainly  the  most  skilful  in  the  worldj 
as  to  the  mechanical  part  of  this  science.  I  shall  close  up  thi^ 
set  of  medals  with  a  very  curious  one,  as  large  as  a  mcdallioOj 
that  is  singular  in  its  kind.  On  one  side  is  the  head  of  the  cin- 
j>eror  Trajan,  the  reverse  has  on  it  the  Circus  Maximus,  vA  • 
view  of  the  side  of  the  Palatine  mountain  that  faces  it,  on  kW^ 
are  seen  several  edifices,  and  among  the  rest  the  Temple  o» 
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K)llo,  that  has  still  a  considerable  ruin  standing.     This  medal  I 
r  in  the  hands  of  Monseigneur  Strozzi,  brother  to  the  duke  of 
.t  name,  who  has  many  curiosities  in  his  possession,  and  is  very 
iging  to  a  stranger,  who  desires  the  sight  of  them.    It  is  a  sur- 
Bing  thing,  that  among  the  great  pieces  of  architecture  reprc- 
ted  on  the  old  coins,  one  can  never  meet  with  the  Pantheon, 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  Nero's  golden  house,  the  Moles 
riani,  the  Septizonium  of  Severus,  the  baths  of  Dioclcsian, 
But  since  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Roman  emperors  thus 
register  their  most  remarkable  buildings,  as  well  as  actions, 
i  since  there  are  several  in  either  of  these  kinds  not  to  be 
nd  on  medals,  more  extraordinary  than  those  that  are :  we 
jy  I  think,  with  great  reason  suspect  oui*  collections  of  old 
18  to  be  extremely  deficient,  and  that  those  which  are  already 
nd  out,  scarce  bear  a  proportion  to  what  are  yet  undiscovered. 
Qian  takes  a  great  deal  more  pleasure  in  surveying  the  ancient 
tues,  who  compares  them  with  medals,  than  it  is  possible  for 
a  to  do  without  some  little  knowledge  thi^  way ;  for  these  two 
s  illustrate  each  other ;  and  as  there  arc  several  particulars  in 
itory  and  antiquities  which  receive  a  great  light  from  ancient 
ins,  so  would  it  be  impossible  to  decyphcr  the  faces  of  the  many 
itaes  that  are  to  be  seen  at  Rome,  without  so  universal  a  key 
them.     It  is  this  that  teaches  to  distinguish  the  kings  and 
Qsals,  emperors  and  empresses,  the  deities  and  virtues,  with  a 
onsand  other  particulars  relating  to  statuary,  and  not  to  be 
umt  by  any  other  means.     In  the  villa  Pamphilia  stands  the 
itne  of  a  man  in  woman's  cloathcs,  which  the  antiquaries  do 
t  know  what  to  make  of,  and  therefore  pass  it  oflf  for  an  lier- 
^phrodite ;  but  a  learned  medalist  in  Rome  has  lately  fixed  it 
Clodius,  who  is  so  famous  for  having  intruded  uito  the  solem- 
^W  of  the  Bona  Dea  in  a  woman's  habit,  for  one  sees  the  same 
stares  and  make  of  face  in  a  medal  of  the  Clodian  family. 
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I  have  sceu  on  coins  the  four  finest  figures  perhaps  that  in 
now  extant :  the  Hercules  Famese,  the  Venus  of  MedidB,  the 
Apollo  in  the  Belvidere,  and  the  famous  Marcus  Aurelios  on 
horsehack.  The  oldest  medal  that  the  first  appears  upon  is  one 
of  Commodus,  the  second  on  one  of  Faustina,  the  third  on  one 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  the  last  on  one  of  Lucius  Verus.  We 
may  conclude,  I  think,  from  hence,  that  these  statues  were  a- 
tremelj  celebrated  among  the  old  Komans,  or  they  would  oeTer 
have  been  honoured  with  a  place  among  the  emperor^s  coins. 
We  may  further  observe,  that  all  four  of  them  make  their  first 
appearance  in  the  Antouine  family,  for  which  reason  I  am  apt  to 
think  they  are  all  of  them  the  product  of  that  age.  They  woold 
probably  have  been  mentioned  by  Pliny  the  naturalist,  who  lived 
in  the  next  reign  save  one  before  Antoninus  Pius,  had  they  be«i 
made  in  his  time.  As  for  the  brazen  figure  of  Marcus  Aurclins 
on  horseback,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  of  this  age,  thongli  I 
nmst  confess  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  medal  I  have  cited 
represents  it.  All  I  can  say  for  it  is,  that  the  horse  and  man 
on  the  medal  are  in  the  same  posture  as  they  are  on  the  statue, 
and  that  there  is  a  resemblance  of  Marcus  Aurelius's  face,  for  I 
have  seen  this  reverse  on  a  medallion  of  Don  Livio's  cabinet,  snd 
much  more  distinctly  in  another  very  beautiful  one,  that  is  in  the 
hands  of  Signior  Marc.  Antonio.  It  is  generally  objected,  thit 
Lucius  Verus  would  rather  have  placed  the  figure  of  himself  on 
horseback  upon  the  reverse  of  his  own  coin,  than  the  figure  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  But  it  is  very  well  known  that  an  emperor 
often  stamped  on  his  coins  the  face  or  ornaments  of  his  colleague, 
as  an  instance  of  his  respect  or  friendship  for  him ;  and  we  mftj 
suppose  Lucius  Verus  would  omit  no  opportunity  of  doing  honour 
to  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  rather  revered  as  his  father,  th»B 
treated  as  his  partner  ki  the  empire.  The  famous  Antinoitf  ^ 
the  Belvidere  must  have  been  made  too  about  this  age,  ^^  ^ 
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lied  towards  the  middle  of  Adrian^s  reign,  the  immediate  prcde- 
lessor  of  Antoninus  Pius.  This  entire  figure,  though  not  to  be 
oimd  in  medals,  may  be  seen  in  several  precious  stones.  Mon- 
ieor  La  Chausse,  the  author  of  the  Museum  Komanum,  showed 
ae  an  Antinous  that  he  has  published  in  his  last  volume,  cut  in 
.  cornelian,  which  he  values  at  fifty  pistoles.  It  represents  him 
n  the  habit  of  a  Mercury,  and  is  the  finest  intaglio  that  I  ever 
aw. 

Next  to  the  statues,  there  is  nothing  in  Home  more  surpris- 
Dg  than  that  amazing  variety  of  ancient  pillars  of  so  many  kinds 
»f  marble.  As  most  of  the  old  statues  may  be  well  supposed  to 
lave  been  cheaper  to  their  first  owners,  than  they  are  to  a  modern 
)iircha8er,  several  of  the  pillars  are  certainly  rated  at  a  much 
ower  price  at  present  than  they  were  of  old.  For  not  to  mention 
fhat  a  huge  column  of  granite,  serpentine,  or  porphyry,  must 
lave  cost  in  the  quarry,  or  in  its  carriage  from  Egypt  to  Home, 
ire  may  only  consider  the  great  difficulty  of  hewing  it  into  any 
form,  and  of  giving  it  the  due  turn,  proportion,  and  polish.  It  is 
irell  known  how  these  sorts  of  marble  resist  the  impressions  of 
such  instnunents  as  are  now  in  use.  There  is,  indeed,  a  Mila- 
nese at  Rome  who  works  in  them,  but  his  advances  are  so  very 
Blow,  that  he  scarce  lives  upon  what  he  gains  by  it.  lie  showed 
ttie  a  piece  of  porphyry  worked  into  an  ordinary  salver,  which 
!iad  cost  him  four  months  continual  application,  before  he  could 
>ring  it  into  that  form.  The  ancients  had  probably  some  secret 
o  harden  the  edges  of  their  tools,  without  recurring  to  those 
'itravagant  opinions  of  their  having  an  art  to  mollify  the  stone, 
»r  that  it  was  naturally  softer  at  its  first  cutting  from  the  rock, 
^T  what  is  still  more  absurd,  that  it  was  an  artificial  composition, 
^>id  not  the  natural  product  of  mines  and  quarries.  The  most 
trainable  pillars  about  Eome,  for  the  marble  of  which  they  are 
>ude,  are  the  four  colunms  of  oriental  jasper  in  St.  Paulina's 
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chapel  at  St.  Maria  Maggiore ;    two  of  oriental  granite  in  Si 
Pudenziana ;  one  of  transparent  oriental  jasper  in  the  Yaticao 
library;  four  of  Nero-Bianco,  in  St  Cecilia  Transtevere;  two 
of  Brocatello,  and  two  of  oriental  agate  in  Don  Livio'B  palace; 
two  of  Giallo  Antico  in  St.  John  Lateran,  and  two  of  Verdi 
Antique  in  the  Villa  Pamphilio.     These  are  all  entire  and  solid 
pillars,  and  made  of  such  kinds  of  marble  as  are  no  where  to  be 
found  but  among  antiquities,  whether  it  be  that  the  veins  of  it 
are  undiscovered,  or  that  they  were  quite  exhausted  upon  the 
ancient  buildings.     Among  these  old  pillars,  I  cannot  forbear 
reckoning  a  great  part  of  an  alabaster  column,  which  was  found 
in  the  ruius  of  Livia's  portico.     It  is  of  the  colour  of  fire,  and 
may  be  seen  over  the  high  altar  of  St.  Maria  in  Campitello,  for 
they  have  cut  it  into  two  pieces,  and  fixed  it  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross  in  a  hole  of  the  wall  that  was  made  on  purpose  to  receive 
it ;  so  that  the  light  passing  through  it  from  without,  makes  it 
look,  to  those  who  are  in  the  church,  like  a  huge  transparent  croM 
of  amber.     As  for  the  workmanship  of  the  old  Roman  pillars, 
Monsieur  Desgodetz,  in  his  accurate  measures  of  these  ruins,  has 
observed,  that  the  ancients  have  not  kept  to  the  nicety  of  propo^ 
tion,  and  the  rules  of  art,  so  much  as  the  modems  in  this  particu- 
lar.    Some,  to  excuse  this  defect,  lay  the  blame  of  it  on  the 
workmen  of  Egypt,  and  other  nations,  who  sent  most  of  the 
ancient  pillars  ready  shaped  to  Home :  others  say  that  the  an- 
cients, knowing  architecture  was  chiefly  designed  to  please  the 
eye,  only  took  care  to  avoid  such  disproportions  as  were  grosa 
enough  to  be  observed  by  the  sight,  without  minding  whether  or 
no  they  approached  to  a  mathematical  exactness :   others  will 
have  it  rather  to  be  an  effect  of  art,  and  of  what  the  Italians  call 
the  ^usto  grandey  than  of  any  negligence  in  the  architect ;  for 
they  say  the  ancients  always  considered  the  situation  of  a  build- 
ing, whether  it  were  high  or  low,  in  an  open  square  or  in  a 
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row  street,  and  more  or  less  deviated  from  their  rules  of  art,  to 
iply  with  the  several  distances  and  elevations  from  which  their 
ks  were  to  be  regarded.     It  is  said  there  is  an  Ionic  pillar  in 
Santa  Maria  in  Transtevere,  where  the  marks  of  the  compass 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  volute,  and  that  Palladio  learnt  from 
tee  the  working  of  that  difficult  problem ;  but  I  never  could 
I  time  to  examine  all  the  old  columns  of  that  church.    Among 
pillars,  I  must  not  pass  over  the  two  noblest  in  the  world,  of 
ijan  and  Antonine.     There  could  not  have  been  a  more  mag- 
cent  design  than  that  of  Trajan's  pillar.     Where  could  an 
peror's  ashes  have  been  so  nobly  lodged,  as  in  the  midst  of 
metropolis,  and  on  the  top  of  so  exalted  a  monument,  with 
greatest  of  his  actions  underneath  him  ?     Or,  as  some  will 
re  it,  his  statue  was  on  the  top,  his  urn  at  the  foundation,  and 
battles  in  the  midst.     The  sculpture  of  it  is  too  well  known 
be  here  mentioned.     The  most  remarkable  piece  of  Antonine^s 
lar  is  the  figure  of  Jupiter  Pluvius,  sending  down  rain  on  the 
uting  army  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  thunderbolts  on  his  ene- 
38,  which  is  the  greatest  confirmation  possible  of  the  story  of 
!  Christian  legion,  and  will  be  a  standing  evidence  for  it,  when 
J  passage  in  an  old  author  may  be  supposed  to  be  forged.' 
e  figure  that  Jupiter  here  makes  among  the  clouds,  puts  me 
mind  of  a  passage  in  the  j^neid,  which  gives  just  such  another 
ige  of  him.     Virgil's  interpreters  are  certainly  to  blame,  that 
)po8e  it  is  nothing  but  the  air  which  is  here  meant  by  Jupiter. 

Quantus  ab  occasu  veniens  pluvialibus  haedis 

Vcrbcrat  imber  humiim,  qu&m  multft.  grandine  uimbi 

In  vada  pnccipitant^  quam  Jupiter  horridus  austris 

Torquct  aquosam  hyomcm,  et  cxio  cava  nubila  rumpit  ^.v.  9. 

The  combat  thickens,  like  the  storm  that  flies 
From  westward,  when  the  show'ry  kids  arise: 

*  It  proves  the  storm  unquestionably,  but  the  story  of  the  thundering 
ion  liad  been  rejected  by  the  best  critics  even  in  Addison's  day. — G. 
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Or  pattVing  hail  comes  pouriog  on  tlie  maiii. 

When  Ju]>iter  doscencU  in  harden*d  rain; 

Or  Wl lowing  clouds  burst  with  a  stormy  soond, 

And  with  an  armed  winter  strew  the  ground.  Dktdbt. 

I  hare  seen  a  medal  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  manj 
learned  men,  relates  to  the  same  story.  The  emperor  is  entitled 
on  it  Germanicus,  (as  it  was  in  the  wars  of  Germany  that  this 
circumstance  happened)  and  carries  on  the  reverse  a  thunderbolt 
in  his  hand  ;  for  the  Heathens  attributed  the  same  miracle  to  the 
piety  of  the  emperor,  that  the  Christians  ascribed  to  the  prayers 
of  their  legion.  Fuhnen  dc  cado  jrrccibns  suis  cmitra  hostium 
niachinamoitum  Marcus  cztorsitj  suis  j)luvid  impel  rata  cutn 
siti  hihorarent,     Jul.  Capit. 

Claudian  takes  notice  of  this  miracle,  and  has  given  the  same 
rcjison  for  it. 


Ad  tempi  a  vocatusy 


Clemenij  Marco,  redis,  cum  goutibus  undique  cinctnui 
Kxnit  llcppcriam  paribus  foi-tuna  pcriclis. 
Lau8  ibi  nulla  ducum,  nam  flammcus  imber  in  hostem 
Dccidit:  hunc  dorse  trcpidum  fumantc  ferebat 
Auibustus  sonipos;  hie  tabesccnte  solutus 
Subsedit  galeil,  liqucfactaque  fulgure  cuspis 
Canduit,  et  subitis  iluxero  yaporibus  enses. 
Tuuc,  contentA  polo,  mortalis  nescia  teli 
Pugna  fuit ;  Chulda>a  mago  seu  earmina  ritu 
Arniavere  l^oos;  seu,  quod  reor,  omne  tonantis 
Obsoquium  Marci  mores  potuere  mereri. 

Dk  Skxto  Cons.  II«* 

So  mild  Aurclius  to  the  gods  repaid 
llic  grateful  vows  that  in  his  fears  he  made, 
"When  Latium  from  unnumbcr*d  foes  was  freed: 
Nor  did  he  then  bv  his  own  force  succeed ; 
But  with  descending  show'rs  of  brimstone  fir*d, 
Tlie  wild  barbarian  in  the  storm  expir'd. 
Wrapt  in  devouring  flames  the  horse-man  rag*d. 
And  spurr'd  the  steed,  in  wjunl  flames  engng*d: 
Another  punt  in  his  scorch'd  armour  glow'd. 
While  from  his  head  the  melting  helmet  flow*d; 
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Swordfl  by  the  lightning's  subtle  force  distilFd, 
And  the  cold  sheath  with  running  metal  filFd: 
No  human  arm  its  weak  assistance  brought, 
But  lleay*n,  offended  Heav'n,  the  battle  fought ; 
Whether  dark  magic  and  Chaldean  charms 
Had  fiird  the  skies,  and  set  the  gods  in  arms  ; 
Or  good  Aurelins  (as  I  more  believe) 
Bcserv'd  whatever  aid  the  Thunderer  could  give. 

0  not  remember  that  M.  Dacier,  among  several  quotations 

subject)  in  the  life  of  Marcus  Aurclius,  has  taken  notice, 

of  the   forementioned    figure   on   the   pillar  of  Marcus 

nuS)  or  of  the  beautiful  passage  I  have  quoted  out  of 

8  pity  the  obelisks  in  Rome  had  not  been  charged  with 
parts  of  the  Eg}'ptian  histories  instead  of  hieroglyphics, 
night  have  given  no  small  light  to  the  antiquities  of  that 
which  are  now  quite  sunk  out  of  sight  in  those  remoter 

the  world.'  Among  the  triumphal  arches,  that  of  Con- 
3  is  not  only  the  noblest  of  any  in  Rome,  but  in  the  world, 
bed  narrowly  into  it,  especially  among  those  additions  of 
re  made  in  the  emperor's  own  age,  to  see  if  I  could  find 
rks  of  the  apparition,  that  is  said  to  have  preceded  the 
ctory  which  gave  occasion  to  the  triumphal  arch.  But 
re  not  the  least  traces  of  it  to  be  met  with,  which  is  not 
range,  if  we  consider  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  oma- 
¥ere  taken  from  Trajan's  arch,  and  set  up  to  the  new  con- 
in  no  small  haste,  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  who 
len  most  of  them  heathens.  There  is,  however,  something 
ascription,  which  is  as  old  as  the  arch  itself,  which  seems 

at  the  emperor's  vision.  Imjp,  Cas,  Fl.  Constantuio 
0  P.  F.  Augusio  S,  P.  Q.  R.  quod  instinctu  Divinitatis 
magniludine  cum  cxcrcitu  suo  tatn  de  Tyranno  qudm 

id  yet  how  rich  Champollion  has  sliown  them  to  be  in  liistory. — G. 
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dc  omni  ejus  frwtionc  u)w  tcmjmtc  ji/siis  RcmpMkam  ultui 
est  arm  is  a/ cum  trittmpbis  insijsncm  d  ten  fit.  There  b  no 
stilt ue  of  tills  cni])cror  at  Eoiac  with  a  cross  to  it,  though  the 
ecclesiastical  historians  say  there  were  many  such  erected  to  him. 
I  have  scon  of  his  medals  that  were  stamped  with  it,  and  aveiy 
remarkable  one  of  his  sou  Constantius,  where  he  is  crowned  by  ft 
victory  on  the  reverse  with  this  inscription,  In  hoc  Signo  Ticter 
cri^  y .  This  triumphal  arch,  and  some  other  buildings  of  the 
same  age,  shows  us  that  architecture  held  up  its  head  *  after  iH 
the  other  arts  of  designing  were  in  a  very  weak  and  languishing 
condition,  as  it  was  probably  the  first  among  them  that  rcviyed. 
If  I  was  surprised  not  to  find  the  cross  in  Constantine'S  arch,  I 
was  as  much  disappointed  not  to  see  the  figure  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  on  that  of  Titus,  where  are  represented  the  golden 
candlestick,  the  table  of  shcw-bread,  and  the  river  Jordan.  Some 
are  of  opinion,  thjit  the  composite  pillars  of  this  arch  were  mid* 
in  imitation  of  the  pillars  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  obsenrc  that 
these  are  the  most  ancient  of  any  that  are  found  of  that  order. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  form,  in  his  imagination} 
such  beautiful  and  glorious  scenes,  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  fleve- 
ral  of  the  Roman  churches  and  chapels ;  for  having  such  a  prodi- 
gious stock  of  ancient  marble  within  the  very  city,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  many  different  quarries  in  the  bowels  of  their  conn- 
try,  most  of  their  chapels  are  laid  over  with  such  a  rich  vanetj 
of  incrustations,  as  cannot  possibly  be  found  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  And  notwithstanding  the  incredible  sums  of  money 
which  have  been  already  laid  out  this  way,  there  is  still  tlie  »©« 
work  going  forward  in  other  parts  of  Eome,  the  last  still  cndca^* 
ouring  to  outshine  those  that  went  before  them.     Painting,  ^ew 

*  Not  very  liigb,  however,  as  the  arch  itself  shows  by  the  strikiog*® 
trast  between  the  workn\aTift\u\>  o^  W\ft  «k/^'fe,  wvd  the  parts  which  w«ra  ta»*" 
from  the  arch  of  Trajan.- 
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ire,  and  architectnro,  are  at  present  far  from  being  in  a  flourish- 
ig  condition,  but  it  is  thought  they  may  all  recover  themselves 
nder  the  present  pontificate,  if  the. wars  and  confusions  of  Italy 
ill  gi?e  them  leave.  For  as  the  pope  *  is  himself  a  master  of  polite 
iaming,  and  a  great  encourager  of  arts,  so  at  Home  any  of  these 
rtfl  immediately  thrives  under  the  encouragement  of  the  prince, 
nd  may  be  fetched  up  to  its  perfection  in  ten  or  a  dozen  years, 
rhieh  b  the  work  of  an  age  or  two  in  other  countries,  wliere  they 
tTe  not  such  excellent  models  to  form  themselves  upon.* 

I  shall  conclude  my  observations  on  Kome,  with  a  letter  of 
Qog  Henry  the  Eighth  to  Ann  of  Bulleyn,  transcribed  out  of 
be  fiimous  manuscript  in  the  Vatican,  which  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
vy  assures  us  is  written  with  the  king^s  own  hand. 

"The  cause  of  my  writing  at  this  time  is  to  hear  of  your 
^th  and  prosperity,  of  which  I  would  be  as  glad  as  in  manner 
my  own,  praying  God  that  it  be  his  pleasure  to  send  us  short- 
together,  for  I  promise  I  long  for  it ;  howbcit  I  trust  it  shall 
^t  be  long  too,  and  seeing  my  darling  is  absent  I  can  no  less  do 
^  send  her  some  flesh,  prognosticating  that  hereafter  thou 
^t  have  some  of  mine,  which,  if  he  please,  I  would  have 
^W.  As  touching  your  sister's  mother,  I  have  consigned  to 
•Iter  Welsh  to  write  to  my  Lord  Manwring  my  mind  therein, 
^reby  I  trust  he  shall  not  have  power  to  disseid  her ;  for  sure- 
» irhatever  is  said,  it  cannot  so  stand  with  his  honour,  but  that 
'  ttuBt  needs  take  his  natural  daughter  in  her  extreme  necessity. 
^  more  to  you  at  this  time,  my  own  darling,  but  that  with  a 
^Utle  I  wish  we  were  together  one  evening;  by  the  hand  of 

"  Henry." 

1  Clement  XI.  of  the  Albani  family. — (x. 

^yoateneJ/e  haa  a  Bimilar  thought  in  hia  life  of  CorneVWe,  ^^1a<&  Y^^^^ 
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These  letters  are  always  shown  to  an  Englishmaa  that  Yiati 
the  Vatican  library.  • 

TOWNS  WlTinX  THE  NEIGHBOCRnOOD  OF  ROME. 

I 

I  spent  three  or  four  days  on  Tivoli,  Frcscati.  Palestrin*, 
and  Albaiio.  In  our  way  to  Tivoli  I  saw  the  rivulet  of  Salfonti, 
formerly  called  Albula,  and  smelt  the  stench  that  arises  from  its 
waters  some  time  before  I  saw  them.  Martial  mentions  this  of- 
fensive smell  in  an  epigram  of  the  fourth  book,  as  he  does  the  rir- 
ulet  itself  in  the  first. 

Quod  siccte  redolct  lacus  lacunsc, 

Crudaruin  nebulie  quod  Albularum.  Jib.  4*  epi  4. 

The  drying  marehcs  such  a  stencli  convey, 
Such  the  ruiik  st4>ams  of  reeking  Albulo. 

Itur  ad  llcrculeo)  gelidas  qua  Tiburis  arccs, 

Cauaque  sulphureis  Albula  fumut  aquis.  libi  1.  ep.  6. 

As  from  high  Rome  to  Tivoli  yoo  go, 
Where  Albula's  sulphureous  waters  flow. 

The  little  lake  that  gives  rise  to  this  river,  with  its  floating 
islands,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  natoral  cariosities  about 
Home.     It  lies  in  the  very  flat  of  Campania,  and  as  it  is  the  drais 
of  these  parts,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  is  so  impregnated  with  BOr 
phur.     It  has  at  bottom  so  thick  a  sediment  of  it,  that  upon 
throwing  in  a  stone  the  water  boils  for  a  considerable  time  ov^ 
the  place  which  has  been  stirred  up.     At  the  same  time  are  BC^ 
little  flakes  of  scurf  rising  up,  that  are  probably  the  parts  whica 
compose  the  islands,  for  they  often  mount  of  themselves,  thoog" 
the  water  is  not  troubled. 

et  les  ministres  n'ont  qu'd  commander  qu'il  ae  forme  dea  podtM,  dflSp^^ 
tre*,  tout  CO  ([u'ils  voudront,  ct  iU  se  formont"  But  the  hiatoryof  art  •• 
literature  tells  a  very  different  story. — G. 
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I  qnestion  not  bat  this  lake  was  formerly  much  larger  than  it 
at  present,  and  that  the  banks  have  grown  over  it  by  degrees, 
the  same  manner  as  the  islands  have  been  formed  on  it.  ^  Nor 
it  improbable  bat  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  whole  sarface 
it  may  be  crusted  over,  as  the  islands  enlarge  themselves,  and 
e  banks  close  in  upon  them.  All  about  the  lake,  where  the 
"ound  is  dry,  we  found  it  to  be  hollow  by  the  trampling  of  pur 
trses^  feet.  I  could  not  discover  the  least  traces  of  the  Sibyls 
emple  and  Grove,  which  stood  on  the  borders  of  this  lake.  Ti- 
U  is  seen  at  a  distance  l3ring  along  the  brow  of  a  hill.  Its  sit< 
tion  has  given  Horace  occasion  to  call  it  Tibur  Supiuum,  as 
irgil,  perhaps  for  the  same  reason,  entitles  it  Superbum.  The 
^illa  de  Medicis  with  its  wat^r-works,  tlie  cascade  of  the  Teve- 
ic,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Sibyls  temple  (of  which  Vignola*  has 
ide  a  little  copy  at  Peters  de  Montorio)  are  described  in  every 
nerary.  I  must  confess  I  was  most  pleased  with  a  beautiful 
dspcct  that  none  of  them  have  mentioned,  which  lies  at  about 
xiilc  distance  from  the  town.  It  opens  on  one  side  into  the 
)inan  Campania,  where  the  eye  loses  itself  on  a  smooth  spa- 
^^  plain.  On  the  other  side  is  a  more  broken  and  interrupted 
3ne,  made  up  of  an  infinite  variety  of  inec^ualities  and  shadow- 
SB,  that  naturally  arise  from  an  agreeable  mixture  of  hills. 
Ores,  and  valleys.  But  the  most  enlivening  part  of  all,  is  the 
^er  Teverone,  which  you  see  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  dis- 
lice,  throwing  itself  down  a  precipice,  and  falling  by  several  cas- 

'  In  fact^  the  lake  has  already  contracted  from  a  mile  in  circumference 
184  metres. — G. 

I  have  let  the  name  stand  as  it  reads  in  the  text  both  in  IlurdV  and 
clielPs  edition,  though  the  villa  meant  is  the  Villa  d'Este.— (i. 

'  AJdifton  probably  meant  to  speak  of  the  Tempictto  buill  by  Bramante 
'«»wt),  in  1602,  in  the  court  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Pietro  in  Montorio, 
^''ii  the  spot  which  an  old  tradition  points  out  as  the  scene  of  St.  Peter's 
^yrdom, — O. 
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cades  from  one  rock  to  another,  till  it  gains  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley, where  the  sight  of  it  would  be  quite  lost,  did  not  it  sometimes 
discoYor  itself  through  the  breaks  and  openings  of  the  woods  that 
grow  about  it.  The  Boman  painters  often  work  upon  this  knd- 
scape,  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  Ilorace  had  his  eye  upon  it 
in  those  two  or  three  beautiful  touches  which  he  has  giyen  us  of 
these  seats.     The  Teyerone  was  formerly  called  the  Anio. 

Me  nee  t^in  patiens  T>acedoeinon, 
Nee  tain  Larissai  pcreussit  eanipus  opinuc, 

Quam  donnis  Albunoa!  resonantis, 
Et  praeeeps  Anio,  et  Tiburni  laeus,  et  uda 

Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis.  Lib.  1.  04  7. 

Not  fair  Laris6a*e  fruitful  sliore, 

Nor  Laecdtemon  chamis  me  more, 

Than  high  Albuneas  airy  walls 

Resounding  with  her  water-fall^ 

And  Tivoli's  delightful  shades, 

And  Anio  rolling  in  cascades, 

That  through  the  flowery  meadows  glides, 

And  all  the  beauteous  scene  divides. 

I  remember  Monsieur  Dacier  explains  mobilibus  by  du4^' 
bus,  and  believes  that  the  word  relates  to  the  conduits,  pipes,  and 
canals,  that  were  made  to  distribute  the  waters  up  and  dowD,  W- 
cording  to  the  pleasure  of  the  owner.     But  any  one  who  sees  tW 
Tevcroue  must  be  of  another  opinion,  and  conclude  it  to  be  o** 
of  the  most  moveable  rivers  in  the  world,  that  has  its  stream  bro- 
ken by  such  a  multitude  of  cascades,  and  is  so  often  shifted  o** 
of  one  channel  into  another.     After  a  very  turbulent  and  notfj 
course  of  several  miles  among  the  rocks  and  mountains,  the  Tcve* 
rone  falls  into  the  valley  before-mentioned,  where  it  recovers  *^ 
tamper,  as  it  were,  by  little  and  little,  and  after  many  turns  »*^* 
windings  glides  peaceably  into  the  Tiber.     In  which  scuse  "^® 
arc  to  understand  8ilius  Italicus's  description,  to  give  it  its  p^ 
per  beauty. 
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Balphureifl  gelidus  qui  serpit  leniter  undis, 

Ad  genitorem  Anio  labons  sine  murmuro  Tibrim. 

Here  the  loud  Anio's  boisterous  clamours  cease, 
That  with  submissive  murmurs  glides  in  peace 
To  his  old  sire  the  Tiber 

At  Frescati  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  t£c  first  sketch  of 
Versailles  in  the  walks  and  water>works.  The  prospect  from  it 
TV  doubtless  much  more  delightful  formerly,  when  the  Campa- 
tia  was  set  thick  with  towns,  villas,  and-  plantations.  Cicero's 
^Qsculum  was  at  a  place  called  Grotto  Ferrata/  about  two  miles 
ff  this  town,  though  most  of  the  modem  writers  have  fixed  it  to 
frescati.  Nardini  says,  there  was  found  among  the  ruins  at 
Grotto  Ferrata  a  piece  of  sculpture  which  Cicero  himself  men- 

•  

^s  m  one  of  Us  familiar  epistles.     In  going  to  Frescati  we  had 
fiiir  Tiew  of  Mount  Algido. 

Oq  our  way  to  Palaestrina  we  saw  the  lake  Regillus,^  famous 
^r  the  apparition  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  were  hero  seen  to 
iTe  their  horses  drink  aftcp  the  battle  between  the  Romans  and 

^  Bon-in-law  of  Tarquin.     At  some  distance  from  it  we  had  a 

• 

^^  of  the  Lacus  Oabinus,  that  is  much  larger  than  the  former. 
'  c  left  the  road  for  about  half  a  mile  to  see  the  sources  of  a 
^m  aqueduct.  It  is  entertaining  to  observe  how  the  several 
ttle  springs  and  rills,  that  break  out  of  the  sides  of  the  moun- 

• 
• 

^)  are  gleaned  up,  and  conveyed  through  little  covered  chan- 
^1b  into  the  main  hollow  of  the  aqueduct.  It  was  certainly  very 
'^  for  Rome,  seeing  it  had  occasion  for  so  many  aqueducts, 
t%t  there  chanced  to  be  such  a  range  of  mountains  within  its 
^bourhood.  For  by  this  means  they  could  take  up  their 
^ter  from  what  height  they  pleased,  without  the  expense  of  such 

'  Modem  excavations  have  assigned  a  different  position  to  this  cele- 
^ted  viUa»  higher  up  the  hill  and  close  to  the  walls  of  Tusculum. — G. 
'  Kow  little  more  than  a  pool  filled  with  weeds. — O. 
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an  engine  as  that  of  Marli.  Thus  the  Claudian  aqnedact  nn 
thirty-eight  miles,  and  sunk  after  the  proportion  of  five  foot  ind 
a  half  every  mile,  by  the  a.dvantage  only  of  a  high  source,  and  the 
low  situation  of  Kome.  Pahcstrina  stands  very  high,  like  most 
other  tewns  in  Italy,  for  the  advantage  of  tho  cool  breexcfl,  fur 
which  reason  Virgil  calls  it  AJtum,  and  Horace,  Frigidum  Fra- 
ncste.  Statins  calls  it  Preencste  Sacrum,  because  of  the  ham 
Temple  of  Fortune  that  stood  in  it.  There  are  still  great  pillan 
of  granite,  and  other  fragments  of  this  ancient  temple.  Bat  the 
most  considerable  remnant  of  it  is  a  very  beautiful  Mosaic  piTe- 
mcnt,  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen  in  marble.^  The  parts  are  so 
well  joined  together,  that  the  whole  piece  looks  like  a  continoed 
picture.  There  are  in  it  the  figures  of  a  rhinoceros,  of  elcphuti, 
and  of  several  other  animals,  with  little  landscapes,  which  look 
very  lively  and  well  painted,  though  they  are  made  out  of  the 
natural  colours  and  shadows  of  the  marble.  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  met  with  an  old  Boman  Mosaic,  composed  of  littte 
pieces  of  clay  half  vitrified,  and  prepared  at  the  glasa-hoiueSi 
which  the  Italians  call  Smalti.  These  are  much  in  use  at  present, 
and  may  be  made  of  what  colour  and  figure  the  workman  pleases^ 
which  is  a  modern  improvement  of  the  art,  and  enables  those  who 
arc  employed  in  it  to  make  much  finer  pieces  of  Mosaic  thac  thej 
did  formerly. 

In  our  excursion  to  Albano  we  went  as  far  as  Nemi,  thit 
takes  its  name  from  tlie  Nemus  Dianas.  The  whole  conntiT 
thereabouts  is  still  overrun  with  woods  and  thickets.  The  l«ko 
of  Nemi  lies  in  a  very  deep  bottom,  so  surrounded  on  all  »i* 
with  mountains  and  groves,  that  the  surface  of  it  is  never  ruffled 
with  the  least  breatli  of  wind,  which,  perhaps,  together  with  the 

• 

Tlio  Kuhject  of  tliit»  inusaic  lia.s  given  rise  to  long  and  learned  dif'^ 
sioiis  iM'twt'en  the  ^roatost  arubwuIogieU  frum  Mbiitfaucon  dovB  toFe^ 
It  ii  generally  acknowledged  that  the  scene  ia  in  Egypt.— <}. 
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Ittrness  of  its  waters,  gave  it  formerly  the  name  of  Dlana^s  look- 
ag-glass. 

Speculumquc  Dians.  Viro. 


Prince  Ca^sarini  has  a  palace  at  Jcnsano,  *  very  near  Nemi, 
1  a  pleasant  situation,  and  set  o£f  with  many  beautiful  walks. 
D  our  return  from  Jensano  to  Albano,  we  passed  through  La 
liecia,  the  Aricia  of  the  ancients,  Horace's  first  stage  from  Rome 
I  BnindisL  There  is  nothing  at  Albano  so  remarkable  as  tho 
rospect  from  the  Capuchin's  garden,  which  for  the  extent  and 
ariety  of  pleasing  incidents  is,  I  think,  the  most  delightful  one 
bat  I  ever  saw.  It  takes  in  the  whole  Campania,  and  termi- 
ales  in  a  full  view  of  the  Mediterranean.  You  have  a  sight  at 
he  same  time  of  the  Alban  Lake,  which  lies  just  by  in  an  oval 
igare  of  about  seven  miles  round,  and,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
inaed  circle  of  high  mountains  that  encompass  it,  looks  like  the 
irea  of  some  vast  amphitheatre.  This,  together  with  the  several 
gnen  hills  and  naked  rocks  within  the  neighbourhood,  makes  the 
iBOBt  agreeable  confusion  imaginable.  Albano  keeps  up  its 
credit  still  for  wine,  which,  perhaps,  would  be  as  good  as  it  was 
•Dciently,  did  they  preserve  it  to  as  great  an  age ;  but  as  for 
olives,  there  are  now  very  few  here,  though  they  are  in  great 
plenty  at  Tivoli.  • 

'  Properly  Oenzano:  but  I  have  been  an  willing  to  change  Addieons 
*thognphy  of  these  names. — G. 

*The  modem  traveller  still  admires  the  same  view  from  the  same  spot, 
^  Capuchin  conTent  at  the  top  of  the  long  hill,  above  Albano.  The  lake, 
^<>WeTer,  b  leas  than  six  Italian  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  expression, 
continued  circuit  of  high  mountains"  is  incorrect  The  banks  are  very 
**gfc»  steep,  and  covered  with  trees,  except  in  that  part  which  lies  below 
*e  road  from  Castel  Gandolfo  to  Marino.  But  the  mountain  lies  on  one  side, 
JJd  there  indeed  it  rises  grandly  from  the  water's  edge  to  tlie  summit  of 
••^wite  CavL  The  olive  orchards  are  more  abundant  than  they  would  seem 
'•^  hsTAheen  when  Addiitnn  wrote,  nnd  tlie  oil  of  a  very  fine  quality.    M*wt 
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-Albani  pretiosa  scnectua.  Jcr.  Sit  11 


Crus  hibot  Albauia  nliquid  de  luontibus  ant  de 

Si'tini^,  cujus  patriam  titulumf^ue  seacctas 

Delevit  inultd  vcteris  fuliginc  teitic.  Ioesl  Sat  & 

Perhiips  to-morrow  he  may  change  his  wine, 

And  drink  old  Bparkling  Alban,  or  Setinc ; 

Whose  title,  nnd  whose  age,  with  mould  o*ergrown, 

The  good  old  cask  for  ever  keeps  unknown.  BowiA 

Pnlladiffi  sen  coUibus  uteris  Albic.      Majl  lib.  5,  ep.  !• 


Albanae Olivae.  Idem.  lib.  9,  ep.  16b 

The  places  mentioned  in  this  chapter  were  all  of  them  fomet- 
\y  the  cool  retirements  of  the  Bomaus,  where  they  used  to  bide 
themselves  among  the  woods  and  mountains,  during  the  exces- 
sive heats  of  their  summer ;  as  Bajao  was  the  general  winter 
rendezvous. 

Jam  terras  volucremque  polum  fuga  veris  aquosi 

Laxat,  et  Icariis  caelum  latratibus  urit 

Ardua  jam  dens^e  rarcseunt  moenia  Uomac  : 

llos  Pnenestc  sacrum,  uemus  hos  glaciale  Diana;, 

Algidus  aut  horrent  aut  Tuscula  protegit  umbra, 

Tiburis  hi  lucos,  Auienaque  frigora  ca])tant  SiL  4, 1. 

Albanos  quoque  Tusculosque  colles 

Et  quodounquc  jacct  sub  urbe  frigus. 

Fidenas  vetores,  brevesque  Kubras, 

Kt  quod  Virgineo  cruore  gaudet 

Annie  pomiferum  ncuius  Perenmc  Mab.  lib.  1,  ep.  18S> 

All  shun  the  raging  dog-star's  sultry  heat» 

And  from  the  half-unpeopled  town  retreat :  * 

Some  hid  in  Nemi's  gloomy  fi>rest8  lie, 

To  Palc&trina  some  for  shelter  fly ; 

Others  to  catch  the  breeze  of  breathing  air, 

To  Tusculum  or  Algido  repair; 

Or  in  moist  Tivoli's  retirements  find 

A  cooling  shade,  and  a  refreshing  wind. 

of  the  towns  on  tbis  (the  western)  side  of  the  mountain  are  eelebr«twR* 
their  wines,  particularly  Oenunn  and  Marino.- 
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I  the  contrary,  at  present,  Kome  is  never  fuller  of  nobility 
1  sammer  time ;  for  the  country  towns  arc  so  infested  with 
lesome  vapours,  that  they  dare  not  trust  themselves  in 
rhile  the  heats  last.  *  There  is  no  question  but  the  air  of 
mpania  would  be  now  as  healthful  as  it  was  formerly,  were 
as  many  fires  burning  in  it,  and  as  many  inhabitants  to 
3  the  soil.  Leaving  Bome  about  the  latter  end  of  Octo- 
my  way  to  Sienna,  I  lay  the  first  night  at  a  little  village 
territories  of  the  ancient  Veii. 

IIkc  turn  noiiiina  erant,  nunc  sunt  sine  nomine  CampL 

e  ruins  of  their  capital  city  arc  at  present  so  far  lost, 
le  geographers  arc  not  able  to  determine  exactly  the  place 
they  once  stood :  so  literally  is  that  noble  prophecy  of 
fulfilled,  of  this  and  other  places  of  Latium. ' 


-Gentes  Mars  iste  futuras 


Obruet,  et  populos  aevi  venientis  in  orbem 

Erepto  uatalc  feret,  tunc  omne  Latinum 

Fabula  nomen  erit:  Gabios,  Velosque,  Coramque, 

Pulvere  vix  tecta;  potcrunt  monstrare  ruinae, 

Albauosque  lares,  Lauren tinosque  penates 

Ras  vacuum,  quod  nou  habitet  nisi  nocte  coactjl 

Invitus Lib.  7. 

Succeeding  nations  by  the  sword  shall  die, 
And  swalIow*d  up  in  dark  oblivion  lie  ; 
Almighty  Latium,  with  her  cities  crown'd. 
Shall  like  an  antiquated  fable  sound ; 
Tlie  Velan  and  the  Gabian  towers  shall  fall, 
And  one  promiscuous  ruin  cover  alL 
Nor,  after  length  of  years,  a  stone  betray 
The  place  where  once  the  very  ruins  lay : 

;  Italian  season  of  villcggiatura  is  in  spring  and  autumn ;   but 
,  Albano,  Ariccia,  are  thronged  during  the  summer. — G. 
w,  however,  the  situation  is  ascertiined,  and  extensive  excavations 
en  made,  bringing  to  light  wnlliK,  tombs,  inscriptions,  and  all  the 
cords  of  deiwrtod  proatiiost*. — O. 
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Iligh  Alba*8  walls,  and  tho  LaTinian  strand, 
(A  lonely  do8<^rt,  and  an  empty  land) 
Shall  Bcaree  afford,  for  needful  liours  of  resf, 
A  single  house  to  their  benighted  guest 

We  here  saw  the  lake  Bacca,  that  gives  rise  to  the  Crcmcra, 
on  wliose  banks  the  Fabii  were  slain. 

Terceutum  uumorahat  avos,  quos  turbine  Martis, 

Abstulit  una  dies,  cum  fors  non  aequalabori 

Patricio  Cremers  maculavit  sanguine  ripoa.       Sil.  It.  liK  1. 

Fabius  a  nuurrous  nncostrv  could  tell. 
Three  hundred  heroes  that  in  battle  fell. 
Near  the  fam^d  Creuiera*s  disast'rous  flood. 
That  ran  |)olluted  with  Patrician  blood. 

We  saw  afterwards,  in  the  progress  of  our  voyage,  the  lakes 
of  Yico  and  Bolsena.  The  last  is  reckoned  one  and  twenty 
miles  in  circuit,'  and  is  plentifully  stocked  with  fish  and  fowl 
There  are  in  it  a  couple  of  islands,  that  are  perhaps  the  two  ik^ 
ing  isles  mentioned  by  Pliny,  with  that  improbable  circumataDee 
of  their  appearing  sometimes  like  a  circle,  sometimes  like  a  tri- 
angle, but  never  like  a  quadrangle.  It  is  easy  enough  to  con- 
ceive how  they  might  become  fixed,  though  they  once  floated; 
and  it  is  not  very  credible,  that  the  naturalist  could  be  deeeived 
in  his  account  of  a  place  that  lay,  as  it  were,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Home.  At  one  end  of  this  lake  stands  Montefiascone,  the 
habitation  of  Virgil's  JEqui  Falisci,  .^n.  7,  and  on  the  side  of  it 
the  town  of  the  Volsinians,  now  ealled  Bolsena. 

Aut  positis  nemorosa  inter  juga  Volsiniis.  Juv.  Sat  8. 
Volsinium  stood 


Govcr'd  with  mountains,  and  inclos'd  with  wood. 

I  saw  in  the  church-yard  of  Bolsena  an  antique  funeral  mona- 
ment  (of  that  kind  which  they  call  a  sarcophagus)  very  entire, 

'  26}  according  to  tho  measurement  of  Calindri.— O. 
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and  whmt  is  particular,  engraven  on  all  sides  with  a  curious  rep- 
resentation of  a  bacchanal.  Had  the  inhabitants  observed  a 
couple  of  lewd  figures  at  one  end  of  it,  they  would  not  have 
thought  it  a  proper  ornament  for  the  place  where  it  now  stands. 
After  having  travelled  hence  to  Aquapendente,  that  stands  in  a 
wonderful  pleasant  situation,  we  came  to  the  little  brook  which 
separates  the  pope's  dominions  from  the  great  duke^s.  The 
frontier  castle  of  Radicofani  is  seated  on  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  country,  and  is  as  well  fortified  as  the  situation  of  the 
place  will  permit.  We  here  found  the  natural  fsuce  of  the  coun- 
try quite  changed  from  what  we  had  been  entertained  with  in  the 
pope's  dominions.  For  instead  of  the  many  beautiful  scenes  of 
green  mountains  and  fruitful  vallies,  that  we  had  been  presented 
with  for  some  days  before,  we  saw  now  nothing  but  a  wild  naked 
psospect  of  rocks  and  hills,  worn  on  all  sides  with  gutters  and 
channels,  and  not  a  tree  or  shrub  to  be  met  with  in  a  vast  circuit 
of  several  miles.  This  savage  prospect  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
Italian  proverb,  that '  the  pope  has  the  flesh,  and  the  great  duke 
the  bones  of  Italy.'  Among  a  large  extent  of  these  barren 
Bumntains  I  saw  but  a  single  spot  that  was  cultivated,  on  which 
there  stood  a  convent 

SIENNA,  LEOnORN,  PISA. 

Sienna  stands  high,  and  is  adorned  with  a  great  many  towers 
of  brick,  which  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  were  erected  to 
such  of  the  members  as  had  done  any  considerable  service  to  their 
eountry.  These  towers  gave  us  a  sight  of  the  town  a  great  while 
before  we  entered  it.  There  is  nothing  in  this  city  so  extraordi- 
nary as  the  cathedral,  which  a  man  may  view  with  pleasure  after 
he  has  seen  St  Peter's,  though  it  is  quite  of  another  make,  and 
can  only  be  looked  upon  as  one  qf  the  master-pieces  of  gothip 
vol..  If. — 14 
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architecture.  When  a  man  sees  the  prodigioiui  pains  and  expense^ 
that  our  forefathers  have  been  at  in  these  barbftrons  boildiDgs, 
one  cannot  but  fancy  to  himself  what  miracles  of  ardKiteetnre  they 
would  have  left  us,  had  they  been  only  inBtrncted  in  the  right 
way ;  for  when  the  devotion  of  those  ages  was  much  warmer  than 
that  of  the  present,  and  the  riches  of  the  people  much  more  at 
the  disposal  of  the  priests,  there  was  so  much  money  oonsosied 
on  these  gothic  cathedrals,  as  would  have  finished  a  greater  Tiriefy 
of  noble  buildings,  than  have  been  raised  either  before  or  since 
that  time.* 

One  would  wonder  to  see  the  vast  labour  that  has  been  laid 
out  on  this  single  cathedral.  The  very  spouts  are  loaden  with 
ornaments ;  the  windows  are  formed  like  so  many  scenes  of  per- 
spective, with  a  multitude  of  little  pillars  retiring  one  behind  an- 
other ;  the  great  columns  are  finely  engraven  with  fruits  and  fi)H- 
age  that  run  twisting  about  them  from  the  very  top  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  the  whole  body  of  the  church  is  chequered  with  ^ftre&t 
lays  of  white  and  black  marble  ;  the  pavement  curiously  cut  out  in 
designs  and  scripture  stories :  and  the  front  covered  with  sooh  a 
variety  of  figures,  and  overrun  with  so  many  little  maies  and 
labyrinths  of  sculpture,  that  nothing  in  the  world  can  make  a 
prettier  show  to  those  who  prefer  false  beauties,  and  afieeted 
ornaments,  to  a  noble  and  majestic  simplicity.  Over-against  this 
church  stands  a  large  hospital,  erected  by  a  shoemaker  who  has 
been  beatified,  though  never  sainted.  There  stands  a  figors  of 
him  superscribed  sutor  vltra  crepidam,  I  shall  speak  nothing  of 
the  extent  of  this  city,  the  cleanliness  of  its  streets,  nor  ike 
beauty  of  its  piazza,  which  so  many  travellers  have  described.  As 
this  is  the  last  republic  that  fell  under  the  subjection  of  the  duke 
of  Florence,  so  is  it  still  supposed  to  retain  !L....^  ...nkeringsaiUr 

'  Addison  evidently  lind  no  tasto  for  Gothic  architecture,  or  hp  woalt) 
not  Imvp  fipokr»n  1*9  ftli^litinjorl  v  of  tliis  miwteipiri'o  of  arts — O. 
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its  anoielkit  liberty  :  for  this  reason,  when  the  keys  and  pageants 
of  the  duke's  towns  and  governments  pass  in  procession  before 
him,  on  St  John.  Baptist's  day,  I  was  told  that  Sienna  comes  in 
the  rear  of  hi»  dominions,  and  is  pushed  forward  by  those  who 
follow,  to  show  the  reluctancy  it  has  to  appear  in  such  a  solem- 
nity. I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  many  gross  and  absurd  traditions 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  who  -is  the  great  saint  of  this  place. 
I  think  there  is  as  much  pleasure  in  hearing  a  man  tell  his 
dreams,  as  in  reading  accounts  of  this  nature :  a  traveller  that , 
thinks  them  worth  his  observation,  may  fill  a  book  with  them  at 
every  great  town  in  Italy. 

From  Sienna  we  went  forward  to  Leghorn,  where  the  two 
porta,  the  bagnio,  and  Donatelli's  statue  of  the  great  duke,  * 
amidst  the  four  slaves  chained  to  his  pedestal,  are  very  noble 
sights.  The  square  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  will  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  Italy,  when  this  statue  is  erected  in  it,  and  a 
lown-house  built  at  one  end  of  it  to  front  the  church  that  stands 
at  the  other.  They  are  at  a  continual  expense  to  cleanse  the 
porta,  and  keep  them  from  being  choked  up,  which  they  do  by  the 
help  of  several  engines  that  are  always  at  work,  and  employ  many 
of  the  great  duke^s  slaves.  Whatever  part  of  the  harbour  they 
sooop  in,  it  has  an  influence  on  all  the  rest,  for  the  sea  immedi- 
ately works  the  whole  bottom  to  a  level.  They  draw  a  double 
advantage  from  the  dirt  that  is  taken  up,  as  it  clears  the  port, 
and  at  the  same  time  dries  up  several  marshes  about  the  town, 
where  they  lay  it  from  time  to  time.  One  can  scarce  imagine  how 
great  profits  the  duke  of  Tuscany  receives  from  this  single  place, 
which  are  not  generally  thought  so  considerable,  because  it  passes 
for  a  free  port.  But,  it  is  very  well  known  how  the  great  duke,  on  a 
late  occasion,  .  hstanding  the  privileges  of  the  merchants,  drew 

*  A  UDgolar  mistake.    The  statue  of  Ferdinand  is  by  Giovanni  dell ' 
(»pflr%  and  tlie  four  slaves  in  bronze  by  Pietro  Tacca.- 
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no  small  sums  of  money  out  of  them ;  though  still,  in  respect  of  tlis 
ezorbitAut  dues  that  are  paid  at  most  other  ports,  it  deserredlj 
retains  the  name  of  free.    It  brings  ixito  hb  dominions  a  great  in- 
crease of  people  from  all  other  nations.     They  reckon  in  it  neir 
ten  thousand  Jews,  many  of  them  very  rich,  and  so  great  trtffid[- 
ers,  that  our  English  factors  complain  they  have  most  of  oor 
country  trade  in  their  hands.     'Tis  true  the  strangers  pay  little 
or  no  taxes  directly,  but  out  of  every  thing  they  buy  there  goei 
a  large  gabol  to  the  government     The  very  ice  merchant  at 
Leghorn  pays  above  a  thousand  pound  sterling  annually  for  his 
privilege,  and  the  tobacco  merchant  ten  thousand.     The  groond 
is  sold  by  the  great  duke  at  a  very  high  price,  and  houses  ire 
every  day  rising  on  it     All  the  commodities  that  go  up  into  the 
country,  of  which  there  are  great  quantities,  are  clogged  with 
impositions  as  soon  as  they  leave  Leghorn.     All  the  wines,  oils, 
and  silks,  that  come  down  from  the  fruitful  vallies  of  Piflfti 
Florence,  and  other  parts  of  Tuscany,  must  make  their  my 
through  several  duties  and  taxes  before  they  can  reach  the  port 
The  canal  that  runs  from  the  sea  into  the  Amo  gives  a  convenient 
carriage  to  all  goods  that  are  to  be  shipped  off,  which  does  not  a 
little  enrich  the  owners ;  and  in  proportion  as  private  men  grow 
wealthy,  their  legacies,  law-suits,  daughters^  portions,  &o.,  in- 
crease, in  all  which  the  great  duke  comes  in  for  a  consideraUe 
share.     The  Lucqucsc,  who  traffic  at  this  port,  are  said  to  bring 
in  a  great  deal  into  the  duke^s  coffers.   Another  advantage,  which 
may  be  of  great  use  to  him,  is,  that  at  five  or  six  days  warning 
he  might  find  credit  in  this  town  for  very  large  sums  of  moneyi 
which  no  other  prince  in  Italy  can  pretend  to.      I  need  not 
take  notice  of  the  reputation  that  this  port  gives  him  among 
foreign  princes,  but  there  is  one  benefit  arbing  from  it,  which, 
though  never  thrown  into  the  account,  is  doubtless  very  consider* 
able.     It  is  well  known  how  the  Pisans  and  Florentines  long  re- 
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grstted  the  loss  of  their  ancient  lihertj,  and  their  subjection  to 
a  fiunily  that  some  of  them  thought  themselves  equal  to,  in  the 
floorishing  times  of  their  commonwealths.  The  town  of  Leghorn 
has  accidentally  done  what  the  greatest  fetch  of  politics  woidd 
hare  found  difficult  to  have  brought  about/  for  it  has  almost  un- 
peopled Pisa,  if  we  compare  it  with  what  it  was  formerly,  and  ev- 
ery day  lessens  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Florence.  This 
does  not  only  weaken  those  places,  but  at  the  same  time  turns 
many  of  the  busiest  spirits  from  their  old  notions  of  honour  and 
liberty,  to  the  thoughts  of  traffic  and  merchandise :  and  as  men 
engaged  in  a  road  of  thriving  are  no  friends  to  changes  and  revo- 
lutions, they  are  at  present  worn  into  a  habit  of  subjection,  and 
push  all  their  pursuits  another  way.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  great  duke  has  such  apprehensions  of  the  pope's  making 
Civita  Yecchia  a  free  port,  which  may  in  time  prove  so  very  pre- 
judicial to  Leghorn.  It  would  be  thought  an  improbable  story, 
should  I  set  down  the  several  methods  that  are  commonly  report- 
ed to  have  been  made  use  of  during  the  last  pontificate,  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  design.  The  great  duke's  money  was  so  well  be- 
stowed in  the  conclave,  that  several  of  the  cardinals  dissuaded  the 
pope  from  the  undertaking,  and  at  last  turned  all  his  thoughts 
upon  the  little  port  which  he  had  made  at  Antium,  near  J^ettuno. 
The  chief  workmen  that  were  to  have  conveyed  the  water  to  Civi- 
ta Yecchia  were  bought  off,  and  when  a  poor  capucin,  who  was 
thought  proof  against  all  bribes,  had  undertaken  to  carry  on  the  work, 
he  died  a  little  after  he  had  entered  upon  it.  The  present  pope, 
however,  who  is  very  well  acquainted  with  the  secret  history,  and 
the  weakness  of  his  predecessor,  seems  resolved  to  bring  the  pro- 
ject to  its  perfection.  He  has  already  been  at  vast  charges  in 
finishing  the  aqueduct,  and  had  some  hopes  that,  if  the  war  should 
drive  our  English  merchants  from  Sicily  and  Naples,  they  would 

*■  To  bring  about. 
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settle  here.  His  holiness  has  told  some  English  gentlemeD,  thit 
those  of  our  nation  should  have  the  greatest  privileges  of  any  bat 
the  subjects  of  the  church.  One  of  our  countrymen,  who  mabs 
a  good  figure  at  Rome,  told  me  the  pope  has  this  design  extreme- 
ly at  his  heart ;  but  that  he  fears  the  English  will  suffer  nothing 
like  a  resident  or  consul  in  his  dominions ;  though  at  the  same 
time  he  hoped  the  business  might  as  well  be  transacted  by  one 
that  had  no  public  character.  This  gentleman  has  so  bused 
himself  in  the  a£Fair,  that  he  has  offended  the  French  and  Spuidi 
cardinals,  insomuch  that  Cardinal  Janson  refused  to  see  him 
when  he  would  have  made  his  apology  for  what  he  had  said  to 
the  pope  on  this  subject.  There  is  one  great  objection  to  Cirits 
Yecchia,  that  the  air  of  the  place  is  not  wholesome  ;  but  this  they 
say  proceeds  from  want  of  inhabitants,  the  air  of  Leghorn  htTiog 
been  worse  than  this  before  the  town  was  well  peopled. 

The  groat  profits  which  have  accrued  to  the  duke  of  Florenee 
from  his  free  port,  have  set  several  of  the  states  of  Italy  on  the 
same  project.  The  most  likely  to  succeed  in  it  would  be  the 
Genoese,  who  lie  more  convenient  than  the  Venetians,  and  hatea 
more  inviting  form  of  government  than  that  of  the  church,  or  that 
of  Florence.  But  as  the  port  of  Genoa  is  so  very  ill  guarded 
against  storms,  that  no  privileges  can  tempt  the  merchants  from 
Leghorn  into  it,  so  dare  not  the  Genoese  make  any  other  of  their 
ports  free,  lest  it  should  draw  to  it  most  of  their  commerce  and 
inhabitants,  and  by  consequence  ruin  their  chief  city. 

From  Leghorn  I  went  to  Pisa,  where  there  is  still  the  aheli 
of  a  great  city,  though  not  half  furnished  with  inhabitants.  The 
great  church,  baptistery,  and  leaning  tower,  are  very  well  worth 
seeing,  and  are  built  after  the  same  fancy  with  the  cathedral  of 
Sienna.  Half  a  day^s  journey  more  brought  me  into  tiie  repsUio 
of  Lucca. 
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THE  REPUBLIC  OF  LUCCA. 

It  IB  yerj  pleasant  to  see  how  the  small  territories  of  this  lit- 
ie  repablio  are  cultivated  to  the  best  advantage,  so  that  one 
tnnot  find  the  least  spot  of  ground,  that  is  not  made  to  contri- 
ate  its  utmost  to  the  owner.  In  all  the  inhabitants  there  ap- 
eara  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  plenty,  not  often  to  be  met  with 
I  those  of  the  countries  which  lie  about  them.  There  is  but  one 
Lie  for  strangers  to  enter  at,  that  it  may  be  known  what  numbers 
f  them  are  in  the  town.  Over  it  is  written,  in  letters  of  gold, 
berliis. 

This  republic  is  shut  up  in  the  great  duke^s  dominions,  who 
.  present  is  very  much  incensed  against  it,  and  seems  to  threaten 
with  the  fate  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna. '  The  occasion  is 
I  follows, 

Tho  Lucquese  plead  prescription  for  hunting  in  one  of  the 
ike's  forests,  that  lies  upon  their  frontiers,  which  about  two 
)ars  since  was  strictly  forbidden  them,  the  prince  intending  to 
reserve  the  game  for  his  own  pleasure.  Two  or  three  sports- 
en  of  the  republic,  who  had  the  hardiness  to  offend  against  the 
rohibition,  were  seized,  and  kept  in  a  neighbouring  prison. 
heir  countrymen,  to  the  number  of  threescore,  attacked  the 
Lace  where  they  were  kept  in  custody,  and  rescued  them.  The 
reat  duke  redemands  his  prisoners,  and,  as  a  further  satisfaction, 
ould  have  the  governor  of  the  town,  where  tho  threescore  assail- 
nts  had  combined  together,  delivered  into  his  hands ;  but  receiv- 
ig  only  excuses,  he  resolved  to  do  himself  justice.  Accordingly 
e  ordered  all  the  Lucquese  to  be  seized  that  were  found  on  a 
larket-day  in  one  of  his  frontier  towns.  These  amounted  to  four- 
oore,  among  whom  were  persons  of  some  consequence  in  the  re- 

>  Lucca  has  at  last  become  a  part  of  tlie  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany, 
hanks  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna. — 6. 
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public.     They  are  now  in  prJBon  at  FlorenM,  and,  as  it  ii 
treated  hardly  enough,  for  there  are  fifteen  of  the  number  dflil 
within  less  than  two  years.     The  king  of  Spain,  who  is  pioteetor 
of  the  commonwealth,  received  information  from  the  great  dob 
of  what  had  passed,  and  approved  of  his  proceedings,  with  ordas 
to  the  Lucqucsc,  by  his  govemor  of  Milan,  to  give  a  proper  ntti' 
faction.     The  republic,  thinking  themselves  ill  used  by  their  pro- 
tector, as  they  say  at  Florence,  have  sent  to  prince  Eugene  ta 
desire  the  emperor's  protection,  with  an  offer  of  winterquartoi, 
as  it  is  said,  for  four  thousand  Germans.     The  great  duke  riMi 
ou  them  in  his  demands,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  less  this  • 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  a  solemn  embassy  to  b^  pardoD 
for   the  past,   and  promise  amendment  for  the  future.    Thin 
stands  the  affair  at  present,  that  may  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  eon- 
monwcalth,  if  the  French  succeed  in  Italy.     It  is  pleasant,  how- 
ever, to  hear  the  discourse  of  the  common  people  of  Luect,  wbo 
arc  firmly  persuaded  that  one  Lucquese  can  beat  five  Florentiaee, 
who  are  grown  low  spirited,  as  they  pretend,  by  the  great  duke*! 
oppressions,  and  have  nothing  worth  fighting  for.     They  say  they 
can  bring  into  the  field  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  fightiDg  flMOi 
all  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  their  liberty.  *     They  hate  » 
good  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition,  but  few  horse.     It  mv^ 
be  owned  these  people  are  more  happy,  at  least  in  imaginatioDt 
than  the  rest  of  their  neighbours,  because  they  think  themselt^ 
so ;  though  such  a  chimerical  happiness  is  not  peculiar  to  refov- 
licans^  for  we  find  the  subjects  of  the  most  absolute  prince  in  E^' 
rope  arc  as  proud  of  their  monarch  as  the  Lucquese  of  being  stv^ 
ject  to  none.     Should  the  French  affairs  prosper  in  Italy,  it  ^ 

*  Tlio  reader  will  remember  the  part  which  Lucca  bears  in  the  "Spe^' 
men  of  a  new8pai>er  in  the  Citizen  of  tlie  World."  "  Ilowever,  eertaio  ** 
i^  we  frhall  be  able  to  bring  into  the  field,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  ca**** 
paigii,  seventy-five  armed  men,  a  commander  in  chief,  and  two  dramni^'* 
of  great  experience." — G. 
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ible  the  great  duke  may  bargain  for  the  republic  of  Lucea, 
;he  help  of  his  great  treasures,  as  his  predecessors  did  for- 
Ij  with  the  emperor  for  that  of  Sienna.  The  great  dukes 
s  neyer  yet  attempted  any  thing  on  Lucca,  as  not  only  fearing 
anna  of  their  protector,  but  because  they  are  well  assured, 
i  should  the  Lucquese  be  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  they 
lid  rather  throw  themselves  under  the  government  of  the  Gen- 
e,  or  some  stronger  neighbour,  than  submit  to  a  state  for 
ieh  they  have  so  great  an  aversion.  And  the  Florentines 
i  very  sensiMe,  that  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  weak  state 
im  their  dominions,  than  the  branch  of  one  as  strong  as  them- 
ves.  But  should  so  formidable  a  power,  as  that  of  the  French 
ig,  support  them  in  their  attempts,  there  is  no  government  in 
ily  that  would  dare  to  interpose.  This  republic,  for  the  ex- 
^t  of  its  dominions,  is  esteemed  the  richest  and  best  peopled 
•te  of  Italy.  The  whole  administration  of  the  government 
Mes  into  different  hands  at  the  end  of  every  two  months,  which 
tte  greatest  security  imaginable  to  their  liberty,  and  wonder- 
ly  contributes  to  the  quick  dispatch  of  all  public  affairs  :  but 
any  exigence  of  state,  like  that  they  are  now  pressed  with,  it 
^tainly  asks  a  much  longer  time  to  conduct  any  design,  for  the 
^  of  the  commonwealth,  to  its  maturity  and  perfection. 


FLORENCE. 

I  had  the  good  luck  to  be  at  Florence  when  there  was  an 
^  acted,  which  was  the  eighth  that  I  had  seen  in  Italy.  I 
M  not  but  smile  to  read  the  solemn  protestation  of  the  poet 
^e  first  page,  where  he  declares  that  he  belieyes  neither  in  the 
%  deities,  or  destinies ;  and  that  if  he  has  made  use  of  the 
^B,  it  is  purely  out  of  a  poetical  liberty,  and  not  from  his  real 

VOL.  IL — 14* 
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sentiments,  for  that  in  all  these  partiealan  he  h^em 
Holy  Mother  Church  believes  and  commands. 

PROTESTA. 

Le  voei  Fato,  Deitik,  Destino,  e  simili,  che  per  entro  quesfeo 
trovarai,  son  messe  per  Ucherzo  poetico,  e  non  per  sentimento  v 
dendo  semprc  in  tutto  quello,  che  crede,  e  comanda  Santa  Madre  el 

There  are  some  beautiful  palaces  in  Florence ;  and  as 
pillars  and  rustic  work  owe  their  original  to  this  conni 
architects  always  take  care  to  give  them  a  place  in  the  gn 
fices  that  arc  raised  in  Tuscany.  The  duke's  new  pals 
very  noble  pile,  built  after  this  manner,  which  makes  it  1 
tremcly  solid  and  majestic.  It  is  not  unlike  that  of  Lux* 
at  Paris,  which  was  built  by  Mary  of  Medicis,  and  for  that 
perhaps,  the  workmen  fell  into  the  Tuscan  humour.  I  f( 
the  court  of  this  palace  what  I  could  not  meet  with  any  n 
Rome.  I  mean  an  antique  statue  of  Hercules  lifting  up  j 
from  the  earth,  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  q 
It  was  found  in  Home,  and  brought  hither  under  the  reign 
the  Tenth.  There  are  abundance  of  pictures  in  the 
apartments,  by  the  hands  of  the  greatest  masters. 

But  'tis  the  famous  gallery  of  the  old  palace,  where  a 
haps,  the  noblest  collections  of  curiosities  to  be  met  with 
part  of  the  whole  world.  The  gallery  itself  is  made  in  thi 
of  an  L,  according  to  Mr.  Lassel,  but,  if  it  needs  be  like  i 
it  resembles  the  Greek  H  most.  It  is  adorned  with  adi 
pieces  of  sculpture,  as  well  modern  as  ancient.  Of  the  L 
I  shall  mention  those  that  are  rarest,  either  for  the  persi 
represent,  or  the  beauty  of  the  sculpture.  Among  the  b 
the  emperors  and  empresses  there  are  these  that  follow 
are  all  very  scarce,  and  some  of  them  almost  singular  i: 

»  PalozK)  PittL— G. 
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kind.  Agrippa,  Caligula,  Otho,  Ncrva,  ^ius  Vcnis,  Pcriinaz, 
G«t«,  Didius  Julianus,  Albinus,  extremely  well  wrought,  and, 
wlut  is  seldom  seen,  in  alabaster,  Oordianus  Africanus  the  elder, 
Eliogabalus,  Galien  the  elder,  and  the  younger  Pupienus.  I 
biTe  put  Agrippa  among  the  emperors,  because  he  is  generally 
TUged  so  in  sets  of  medals,  as  some  that  follow  among  the  em- 
presses have  no  other  right  to  the  company  they  are  joined  with. 
Dooitia,  Agrippina,  wife  of  Germanicus,  Antonia,  Matidia,  Plo- 
tint,  Mallia  Scantilla,  falsely  inscribed  under  her  bust  Julia 
Sereri,  Aqnilia  Seyera,  Julia  Ma^sa.  I  have  generally  observed 
it  Rome,  which  is  the  great  magazine  of  these  antiquities,  that 
the  same  heads  which  are  rare  in  medals,  are  also  rare  in  marble, 
ttd,  indeed,  one  may  commonly  assign  the  same  reason  for  both, 
which  was  the  shortness  of  the  emperors'  reigns,  that  did  not 
give  the  workmen  time  to  make  many  of  their  figures ;  and  as 
the  shortness  of  their  reigns  was  generally  occasioned  by  the 
idraQcement  of  a  rival,  it  is  no  wonder  that  nobody  worked  on 
the  figure  of  a  deceased  emperor,  when  his  enemy  was  in  the 
throne.  This  observation,  however,  does  not  always  hold.  An 
Agrippa  or  Caligula,  for  example,  is  a  common  coin,  but  a  very 
extraordinary  bust ;  and  a  Tiberius  a  rare  coin,  but  a  common 
hvit,  which  one  would  the  more  wonder  at,  if  we  consider  the 
^dignities  that  were  offered  to  this  emperor's  statues  after  his 
dtith.     The  Tiberius  in  Tiberim  is  a  known  instance. 

Among  the  busts  of  such  emperors  as  are  common  enough, 
there  are  several  in  the  gallery  that  deserve  to  be  taken  notice 
<)f  for  the*  excellence  of  the  sculpture,  as  those  of  Augustus, 
veipisian,  Adrian,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucius  Yerus,  Septimius 
WeniB,  Caracalla,  Geta.  There  is  in  the  same  gallery  a  beauti- 
U  bast  of  Alexander  the  Great,  casting  up  his  face  to  heaven, 
With  a  noble  air  of  grief  or  discontentedness  in  his  looks.  I  have 
^^  two  or  three  antique  busts  of  Alexander  in  the  same  air  and 
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posture,  and  am  apt  to  think  the  sculptor  had  in  his  ihoaghtB  the 
con(|ueror's  weeping  for  new  worlds,  or  some  other  the  like  ei^ 
cumstaucc  of  his  history.  There  is  also,  in  porphyrj,  the  head 
of  a  faun,  and  of  the  god  Pan.  Among  the  entire  figures  I  took 
particular  notice  of  a  Vestal  Virgin,  with  the  holy  fire  bnnuog 
before  her.  This  statue,  I  think,  may  decide  that  notable  con- 
troversy among  the  antiquaries,  whether  the  vestals,  after  hiTing 
received  the  tonsure,  ever  sufiered  their  hair  to  come  again,  for 
it  is  here  full  grown,  and  gathered  under  the  veil.  The  bmen 
figure  of  the  consul,  with  the  ring  on  his  finger,  reminded  me  of 
Juveiu&Fs  majoris  2>ondcra  gemnue.  There  is  another  statue 
in  brass,  supposed  to  be  of  Apollo,  with  this  modem  inseription 
on  the  pedestal,  which  I  must  confess  I  do  not  know  wkit  to 
make  of.  Ut  potui  hue  veni  musis  et  f  rat  re  rdicto.  I  saw  in 
the  same  gallery  the  famous  figure  of  the  wild  boar,  the  Gladiator, 
the  Narcissus,  the  Cupid  and  Psyche,  the  Flora,  with  some 
modem  statues  that  several  others  have  described.  Among  thd 
antique  figures,  there  is  a  fine  one  of  Morpheus  in  touchstone.  I 
have  always  observed,  that  this  God  is  represented  by  the  ancient 
statuaries  under  the  figure  of  a  boy  asleep,  with  a  bundle  of 
poppy  in  his  hand.  I  at  first  took  it  for  a  Cupid,  Hill  I  b^d 
taken  notice  that  it  had  neither  bow  nor  quiver.  I  suppose  Do<^ 
tor  Lister  has  been  guilty  of  the  same  mistake  in  the  reflectiooi 
he  makes  ou  what  he  culls  the  sleeping  Cupid  with  poppy  in  ki^ 
hands. 


Qualia  namqae 


Corpora  nudoram  tabula  pinguntur  Amoram 

Talis  erat,  sed  nfe  faciat  discrimina  cultua^ 

Aut  huic  adde  leves  aut  illis  deme  Pharetraa.     Ot.  Mr.  Uk  I^ 

Saoh  are  the  Cupids  that  in  paint  we  view ; 
But  that  the  likenees  may  be  nicely  true, 
A  loaden  quiver  to  his  shoulders  tie, 
Or  bid  the  Cupids  lay  their  quivers  by. 
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Tifl  probable  thej  chose  to  reprosent  the  god  of  sleep  under 
)  figure  of  a  boy,  oontrary  to  all  our  modem  designers,  because 
is  that  age  which  has  its  repose  the  least  broken  by  cares  and 
xieties.  Statius,  in  his  celebrated  invocation  of  sleep,  addresses 
mself  to  him  under  the  same  figure. 

Crimine  quo  merui,  juvenis  placidissimc  Dirilixi, 

Quove  crrore  miser,  donis  ut  solus  ^ercm 

Somne  toisf  tacetomne  pecus,  volucresque  feneque,  Ac 

Silt.  lib.  5. 

Tell  nie,  thou  best  of  gods,  thou  gentle  youth, 
Tell  me  my  sad  offence ;  that  only  I, 
While  hush'd  at  ease  thy  drowsy  subjects  lie, 
In  the  dead  silence  of  the  night  complain, 
Nor  taste  the  blessings  of  thy  peaceful  reign. 

I  never  saw  any  figure  of  sleep  that  was  not  of  black  tharble, 
hich  has  probably  some  relation  to  the  night,  which  is  the  proper 
iftson  for  rest.  I  should  not  have  made  this  remark,  but  that  I 
^member  to  have  read  in  one  of  the  ancient  authors,  that  the 
lile  is  generally  represented  in  stone  of  this  colour,  because  it 
owi  from  the  country  of  the  Ethiopians ;  which  shows  us  that 
^  statuaries  had  sometimes  an  eye  to  the  person  they  were  to 
'present,  in  the  choice  they  made  of  their  marbla  There  are 
'^  at  Rome  some  of  these  black  statues  of  the  Nile  which  are 
'^^  in  a  kind  of  touchstone. 

Usque  coloratis  amnis  devexus  ab  Indis. 

Yiao.  Oeobo.  4.  de  Nilo. 

At  one  end  of  the  gallery  stand  two  antique  marble  pillars, 
irioQsly  wrought  with  the  figures  of  the  old  Roman  arms  and 
■^fuments  of  war.  After  a  full  survey  of  the  gallery,  we  were 
^  into  four  or  five  chambers  of  curiosities  that  stand  on  the  side 
^^  The  first  was  a  cabinet  of  antiquities,  made  up  chiefly  of 
^1>}  talismans,  lamps,  and  hieroglyphics.     I  saw  nothing  in  it 
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that  I  was  not  before  aoqoainted  with,  except  ihe  four  foUowiog 
figures  in  brass. 

I.  A  little  image  of  Juno  Sispita,  or  Sospita,  which,  perhips^ 
is  not  to  be  met  with  any  where  else  but  on  medals.  Sbe  ii 
cloathcd  in  a  goat's  skin,  the  horns  sticking  out  above  her  head 
The  right  arm  is  broken  that  probably  supported  a  shield,  and 
the  left  a  little  defaced,  though  one  may  see  it  held  something  in 
its  grasp  formerly.  The  feet  are  bare.  I  remember  Tull/s 
description  of  this  goddess  in  the  following  words  :  Herde  inquU 
quam  tibi  illam  nosf.ram  Sospitam  quam  tu  nunquam  ne  M 
Somniis  vides,  nisi  cum  pclh  Caprind^  cum  hastdj  cum  xcutulfii 
cum  calceolis  repafidis. 

II.  An  antique  model  of  the  famous  Laocoon  and  his  two 
sons,  tUat  stands  in  the  Belvidera  at  Rome.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  it  is  entire  in  those  parts  where  the  statae  is 
maimed.  It  was  by  the  help  of  this  model  that  Bandinelli  finiflb- 
ed  his  admirable  copy  of  the  Laocdon,  which  stands  at  one  end 
of  this  gallery. 

III.  An  Apollo,  or  Amphion.  I  took  notice  of  this  little 
figure  for  the  singularity  of  the  instrument,  which  I  never  before 
saw  in  ancient  sculpture.  It  is  not  unlike  a  violin,  and  plajed 
on  after  the  same  manner.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  this  figure 
be  not  of  a  later  date  than  the  rest,  by  the  meanness  of  the  work- 
manship. 

lY.  A  Corona  Badialis,  with  only  eight  spikes  to  it  EtotJ 
one  knows  the  usual  number  was  twelve,  some  say,  in  allusion  to 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  others  to  the  labours  of  Hercaloft> 


Ingenti  mole  Latinos 


Quadrijugo  vchitur  curru;  cai  tompora  circiim 

Aurati  his  soz  radii  fulgentia  cingunt^ 

Solis  avi  specimen Vna  JEsu  1^ 
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Fo«r  steeds  the  chariot  of  Latinus  bear : 

Twelve  golden  beams  aroaod  his  temples  play. 

To  mark  his  lineage  from  the  god  of  day.  Dbtdex. 

The  two  next  chambers  are  made  up  of  several  artificial  curl- 
ntieB  in  iyory,  amber,  crystal,  marble,  and  precious  stones,  which 
1  Toyage-writers  are  full  of.  In  the  chamber  that  is  shown 
Kty  stands  the  celebrated  Venus  of  Modicis.  The  statue  seems 
ixntk  less  than  the  life,  as  being  perfectly  nq^ed,  and  in  com- 
iny  with  others  of  a  larger  make  :  it  is,  notwithstanding,  as  big 
B  tlie  ordinary  size  of  a  woman,  as  I  concluded  from  the  mea- 
are  of  her  wrist ;  for  from  the  bigness  of  any  one  part  it  is  easy 
0  gness  {it  all  the  rest,  in  a  figure  of  such  nice  proportions.  The  ■ 
(rftness  of  the  flesh,  the  delicacy  of  the  shape,  air  and  posture, 
od  the  oorrectness  of  design  in  this  statue,  are  inexpressible.  I 
it?e  several  reasons  to  believe  that  the  name  of  the  sculptor  on 
b  pedestal  is  not  so  old  as  the  statue.  This  figure  of  Venus 
mts  me  in  mind  of  a  speech  she  makes  in  one  of  the  Greek 
pigrams. 

TvfUf^p  oiSc  ndpts  fjtl  irol  'Ayx^^rqs  koI  ''AHotyit 
Tolt  rpM  oTSa  lUvovs.     npa|<T^Xi}t  8i  vi&^cr  ; 

AnchiseSy  Paris,  and  Adonis  too 
Have  seen  me  naked  and  expos'd  to  view ; 
All  these  I  frankly  own  without  denying : 
But  where  has  this  Praxiteles  been  prying  ? 

There  is  another  Venus  in  the  same  circle,  that  would  make 
good  figure  any  where  else.  There  are  among  the  old  Roman 
•atues,  several  of  Venus  in  different  postures  and  habits,  as 
»ere  are  many  particular  figures  of  her  made  after  the  same  de- 
S^  I  fancy  it  is  not  bard  to  find  among  them  some  that  were 
^e  after  the  three  statues  of  this  goddess,  which  Pliny  men- 
^.  In  the  same  chamber  is  the  Roman  slave  whetting  his 
'^ife  and  listening,  which,  from  the  shoulders  upwards,  is  inoom- 
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parable.  The  two  wrestlers  are  in  the  same  room.  I  obsens^ 
liere,  likewise,  a  very  curious  bust  of  Annius  Venis,  the  young 
son  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  died  at  nine  3rears  of  age.  I  hire 
seen  several  other  busts  of  him  at  Rome,  though  his  medals  in 
exceeding  rare. 

The  great  duke  has  ordered  a  large  chamber  to  be  fitted  np 
for  old  inscriptions,  urns,  monuments,  and  the  like  sets  of  antiqiii- 
ties.  I  was  sho]^  several  of  them  which  are  not  yet  pnt  up. 
There  are  the  two  famous  inscriptions  that  give  so  great  a  ligiit 
to  the  histories  of  Appius,  who  made  the  highway,  and  t)f  Fal»u8 
the  dictator ;  they  contain  a  short  account  of  the  honours  tbej 
passed  through,  and  the  actions  they  performed.  I  saw  too  tlie 
busts  of  Tranquillina,  mother  to  Gordianus  Pius,  and  of  Qnintofl 
Herennius,  son  to  Trajan  Decius,  which  are  extremely  valuable  for 
their  rarity,  and  a  beautiful  old  figure  made  after  the  celebrated  her 
maphrodite  in  the  villa  Borghese.*  I  saw  nothing  that  has  not 
been  observed  by  several  others  in  the  Argenteria,  the  tabemtcle 
of  St.  Lawrcnce^s  chapel,  and  the  chamber  of  painters.  The 
chapel  of  St.  Lawrence  will  be,  perhaps,  the  most  costly  piece  of 
work  on  the  face  of  the  earth  when  compleated,  but  it  advueefl 
so  very  slowly,  that  'tis  not  impossible  but  the  family  of  3Iedicis 
may  be  extinct  before  their  burial  place  is  finished. ' 

The  great  duke  has  lived  many  years  separate  from  the 
duchess,  who  is  at  present  in  the  court  of  France,  and  intends 
there  to  end  her  days.  The  cardinal,  his  brother,  is  old  and  in- 
firm, and  could  never  be  induced  to  resign  his  purple  for  the  un- 
certain prospect  of  giving  an  heir  to  the  dukedom  of  Tuscany. 
The  great  prince  has  been  married  several  years  without  any 
children,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  in  the  world 
were  taken  for  the  marriage  of  the  prince  his  younger  brother 
(as  the  finding  out  a  lady  for  him  who  was  in  the  vigour  and 

>  It  is  not  yet  finished. — G. 
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lo#er  of  her  age,  and  had  given  marks  of  her  fruiifolness  by  a 
brmer  husband),  thej  have  all  hitherto  proved  unsacccssfiil. 
rhere  is  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Medicis  in  Naples  ;  the  head 
)f  it  has  been  owned  as  a  kinsman  of  the  great  duke,  and  it  is 
khooght  will  succeed  to  his  dominions,  in  case  the  princes,  his 
BODS,  die  childless ;  though  it  is  not  impossible  but  in  such  a 
conjuncture,  the  commonwealths  that  are  thrown  under  the  great 
dnehy,  may  make  some  efforts  towards  the  recovery  of  their  an- 
dent  liberty.  ^ 

I  was  in  the  library  of  manuscripts  belonging  to  St.  Law- 
Knee,  of  which  there  is  a  printed  catalogue.  I  looked  into  the 
Virgil  which  disputes  its  antiquity  with  that  of  the  Vatican.  It 
wants  the  "  llle  ego  qui  quotidam^^'^  &c.  and  the  twenty-two  lines 
>u  the  second  ^neid,  beginning  at  Jamque  adeo  super  vnus 

^am, ^I  must  confess  I  always  thought  this  passage  Icfl  out 

nth  a  great  deal  of  judgment  by  Tucca  and  Yarius,  as  it  seems 
o  contradict  a  part  in  the  sixth  ^neid,  and  represents  the  hero 
■^  a  passion,  that  is,  at  least,  not  at  all  becoming  the  greatness 
»f  his  character.  Besides,  I  think  the  apparition  of  Yenus  comes 
K^  very  properly  to  draw  him  away  immediately  after  the  sight 
*f  Priam^s  murder ;  for,  without  such  a  machine  to  draw  him  off, 
•  cannot  see  how  the  hero  could,  with  honour,  leave  Neoptolemus 
Hnmphant,  and  Priam  unrevenged.  But  since  YirgiPs  friends 
bought  fit  to  let  drop  this  incident  of  Helen,  I  wonder  they 
^oald  not  blot  out,  or  alter  a  line  in  Yenus^s  speech,  that  has  a 
^ktion  to  the  rencounter,  and  comes  in  improperly  with- 
Ut  it. 

Non  tibi  Tyndaridte  facies  in  visa  Lacicne, 

CulpatusTe  Paris J£.^.  2. 

*  It  it  well  known  that  the  Great  powera  took  this  question  into  their 
*Wii  hands,  and  placed  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria  on  the  Ducal 
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Florence,  for  modem  statues,  I  think  exoek  even  Borne,  tut 
these  I  shall  pass  over  in  silence,  that  I  may  not  tnuiBeribe  oat 
of  others. 

The  way  from  Florence  to  Bolonia  runs  oyer  seyeral  ranges 
of  mountains,  and  is  the  worst  road,  I  belieye,  of  any  oyer  the 
Appennines ;  for  this  was  my  third  time  of  crossing  them.  It 
gave  me  a  lively  idea  of  Silius  Italicus's  description  of  Hannibal^s 
march. 

Quoqae  magis  subiere  jugo  atqae  OTadere  niai 

Erexere  gradum,  crescit  labor,  ardua  snpra 

Sese  aperit,  fessis,  et  nascitur  altera  moles.  lib.  8. 

From  steep  to  steep  the  troops  advanc*d  with  pain. 
In  hopes  at  last  the  topmost  cliff  to  gain : 
But  still  by  new  ascents  the  mountain  grew, 
And  a  fresh  toil  presented  to  their  view. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  descriptions  which  the 
Latin  poets  have  given  us  of  the  Appennines.  We  may  observe 
in  them  all  the  remarkable  qualities  of  this  prodigious  length  of 
mountains,  that  run  from  one  extremity  of  Italy  to  the  other, 
and  give  rise  to  an  incredible  variety  of  rivers  that  water  this 
delightful  country. 

Nubifer  Appenninus.  Ov.  Met.  lib.  S. 


Qui  Siculum  porrectus  ad  usque  Pelomm. 

Finibus  ab  Ligurum  populos  amplectitur  omnes 
Italiie,  geminumque  latus  stringentia  longft 
Utraque  perpctuo  discriminat  squora  tractu. 

Claud,  dx  Sexto  Oox&  Ho3i. 


-Mole  nivali 


Alpibus  eequatum  attollcns  caput  Appenninui    So..  It.  lih  2. 

Horrebat  glacie  saxa  inter  lubrica  summo 

Piniferum  coelo  miscens  caput  Appenninus : 

Gondiderat  nix  alta  trabes,  et  vertioe  celao 

Caous  apex  strict^  surgebat  ad  astra  pmini.  JJJtk  4  14 
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tTmbrosiB  mediam  qui  coUibus  Appennions 

£rigit  Italiam,  nallo  quA  yertice  UIIub 

Altius  intamoity  propiClsque  aocessit  Olympo, 

Monft  inter  geminas  medias  se  porrigit  undas 

Inferni  Bnperiqne  maris :  collcsqae  ooercent 

Hinc  Tjrrhena  vado  frangentes  nquora  Pisffi, 

mine  Dalmaticia  obnoxia  fluctibus  Ancon. 

Fontibns  hie  Yastia  immensos  eoncipit  amnes, 

Fluminaqae  in  gemini  spargit  divortia  pontL  Luc.  lib. 

In  pomp  the  shady  Appenoinea  arise, 

And  lift  th'  aspiring  nation  to  the  skies ; 

No  land  like  Italy  erects  the  sight 

By  snch  a  vast  ascent,  or  swells  to  such  a  height : 

Her  nnm'rous  states  the  tow'ring  hiUs  divide, 

And  see  the  billows  rise  on  either  side ; 

At  Pisa  here  the  range  of  mountains  ends, 

And  here  to  high  Ancona*8  shores  extends : 

In  their  dark  womb  a  thousand  rivers  lie, 

That  with  continued  streams  the  double  sea  supply. 
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After  a  very  tedious  journey  over  the  Appennines,  we  at  last 
cmme  to  the  river  that  runs  at  the  foot  of  them,  and  was  formerly 
called  the  little  Rhine.  Following  the  course  of  this  river,  we* 
arrived  in  a  short  time  at  Bolonia. 


-Parviqne  Bononia  RhenL  Sil.  It.  8. 


Bolonia  watered  by  the  petty  Rhine. 

We  here  quickly  felt  the  difference  of  the  northern  from  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountains,  as  well  in  the  coldness  of  the  air, 
as  in  the  badness  of  the  wine.  This  town  is  famous  for  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  that  lies  about  it,  and  the  magnificence  of  its  con- 
vents. It  is  likewise  esteemed  the  third  in  Italy  for  pictures,  as 
having  been  the  school  of  the  Lombard  painters.  I  saw  in  it 
three  rarities  of  different  kinds,  which  pleased  me  more  than  any 
other  shows  of  the  place.     The  first  was  an  authentic  silver  me- 
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dal  of  the  younger  Brutus,  in  the  hands  of  an  eminent  anttqutry. 
One  may  see  the  character  of  the  person  in  the  features  of  the 
face,  which  is  exquisitely  well  cut  On  the  roTerse  is  the  cap  of 
liberty,  with  a  dagger  on  each  side  of  it,  subscribed  Id.  Mar.  for 
the  Ides  of  March,  the  famous  date  of  Caesar's  murder.  The  le- 
cond  was  a  picture  of  RaphaePs  in  St  Oiouanni  in  Monte.  It 
is  extremely  well  preserved,  and  represents  St  Cecilia  mth  in 
instrument  of  music  in  her  hands.  On  one  side  of  her  are  the 
figures  of  St  Paul,  and  St  John ;  and  on  the  other,  of  Maiy 
Magdalen  and  St  Austin.  There  is  something  wonderfully  divine 
in  the  airs  of  this  picture.  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning,  for  my 
third  curiosity,  a  new  staircase  that  strangers  are  generally  car- 
ried to  sec,  where  the  easiness  of  the  ascent  within  so  small  a 
compass,  the  disposition  of  the  lights,  and  the  convenient  landing, 
are  admirably  well  contrived.  The  wars  of  Italy,  and  the  season 
of  the  year,  made  mc  pass  through  the  duchies  of  Modena,  Par- 
ma, and  Savoy,  with  more  haste  than  I  would  have  done  at  an- 
other time.  The  soil  of  Modena  and  Parma  is  very  rich  and 
well  cultivated.  The  palaces  of  the  princes  are.  magnificent,  but 
neither  of  them  is  yet  finished.  We  procured  a  licence  of  the 
duke  of  Parma  to  enter  the  theatre  and  gallery,  which  deserve  to 
be  seen  as  well  as  any  thing  of  that  nature  in  Italy.  The  theatre 
is,  I  think,  the  most  spacious  of  any  I  ever  saw,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  admirably  well  contrived,  that  from  the  very  depth  of  the 
stage  the  lowest  sound  may  be  heard  distinctly  to  the  farthest 
part  of  the  audience,  as  in  a  whispering-place ;  and  yet  if  you 
raise  your  voice  as  high  as  you  please,  there  is  nothing  like  an 
echo  to  cause  in  it  the  least  confusion.  The  gallery  is  hung  with 
a  numerous  collection  of  pictures,  all  done  by  celebrated  hands. 
On  one  side  of  the  gallery,  is  a  large  room  adorned  vnth  inkid 
tables,  cabinets,  works  in  amber,  and  other  pieces  of  great  art  and 
value.     Out  of  this  we  were  led  into  another  great  room,  ftimiili* 
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with  old  inscriptions,  idols,  busts,  medals,  and  the  like  anti- 
Ities.  I  ooald  have  spent  a  day  with  great  satisfaction  in  this 
irtment,  bat  had  only  time  to  pass  my  eye  over  the  medals 
ich  are  in  great  number,  and  many  of  them  very  rare.  The 
Incest  of  all  is  a  Pescennius  Niger  on  a  medallion  well  preserv- 
It  was  coined  at  Antioch,  where  this  emperor  trifled  away 

time  'till  he  lost  his  life  and  empire.  The  reyerse  is  a  Dea 
ha.  There  are  two  of  Otho,  the  reverse  a  Serapis ;  and  two 
Messalina  and  Poppaea  in  middle,  brass,  the  reverses  of  the  em- 
ror  Claudius.  I  saw  two  medallions  of  Plotina  and  Matidia, 
)  reverse  to  each  a  Pietas ;  with  two  medals  of  Pertinaz,  the 
'erse  of  one  Vota  Decennalia,  and  of  the  other  Diis  Custodi- 
t ;  and  another  of  Gordianus  Africanus,  the  reverse  I  have 
got 

The  principalities  of  Modena  and  Parma  are  much  about  the 
lie  extent ;  and  have  each  of  them  two  large  towns,  besides  a 
«t  number  of  little  villages.  The  duke  of  Parma,  however,  is 
tefa  richer  than  the  duke  of  Modena.  Their  subjects  would 
a  in  great  plenty  amidst  so  rich  and  well  cultivated  a  soil,  were 
i  the  taxes  and  impositions  so  very  exorbitant ;  for  the  courts 
t  much  too  splendid  and  magnificent  for  the  territories  that  lie 
mt  them,  and  one  cannot  but  be  amazed  to  see  such  a  profusion 
wealth  laid  out  in  coaches,  trappings,  tables,  cabinets  and  the 
a  precious  toys,  in  which  there  are  few  princes  in  Europe  who 
ud  them,  when  at  the  same  time  they  have  not  had  the  gene- 
ity  to  make  bridges  over  the  rivers  of  their  countries  for  the 
irenience  of  their  subjects,  as  well  as  strangers,  who  are  forced 
pay  an  unreasonable  exaction  at  every  ferry,  upon  the  least 
ing  of  the  waters.  A  man  might  well  expect,  in  these  small 
remments,  a  much  greater  regulation  of  afliairs,  for  the  ease  and 
lefit  of  the  people,  than  in  large  overgrown  states,  where  the 
m  of  justice,  beneficence,  and  mercy,  may  be  easily  put  out 
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of  their  course,  in  passing  through  the  hands  of  depi 
long  subordination  of  officers.  And  it  would  oertainlji 
good  of  mankind,  to  have  all  the  mighty  empires  and  ] 
of  the  world  cantoned  out  into  petty  states  and  pri 
that,  like  so  many  large  families,  might  lie  under  the  € 
serration  of  their  proper  governors ;  so  that  the  care  of 
might  extend  itself  to  every  individual  person  under  1 
tion.  But  since  such  a  general  scheme  can  never  I 
about,  and  if  it  were,  it  would  quickly  be  destroyed  b 
bition  of  some  particular  state  aspiring  above  the  rest, 
very  ill  at  present  to  be  born  under  one  of  these  petty  t 
that  will  be  still  endeavoring,  at  his  subjects*  cost,  to 
pomp  and  grandeur  of  greater  princes,  as  well  as  to  out- 
of  his  own  rank. 

For  this  reason  there  are  no  people  in  the  world  wh( 
more  ease  and  prosperity  than  the  subjects  of  little 
wealths,  as  on  the  contrary  there  are  no«e  who  suffer  i 
the  grievances  of  a  hard  government,  thans^the  subject 
principalities.  I  left  the  road  of  Milan  on  ni^v  right  ha 
before  seen  that  city,  and  after  having  passed  tk^rougl 
frontier  town  of  Savoy,  I  at  last  came  within  sig^t  o 
which  is  a  fine  river  even  at  Turin,  though  within  six*  i 
source.  This  river  has  been  made  the  scene  of  two  or 
ical  stories.  Ovid  has  chosen  it  out  to  throw  his  Phj 
it,  after  all  the  smaller  rivers  had  been  dried  up  in  the 
tion. 

I  have  read  some  botanical  critics,  who  tell  us  the  ] 

*  Out-vie.  To  vi/e,  is  to  contend  with ;  to  out-vye,  to  out-do  \ 
vveina  with  him.  But  the  word  Beems  to  be  of  an  ill  compo 
Bnould  not,  I  think,  be  used  thus  absolutely. — If  employed  at  al 
be  in  some  such  way  as  this  :  "  in  the  affectation  of  pomp  and 
he  outvied  others,  t.  e.  in  this  retpect,  he  strove  or  contended  be 
I  know  not  if  Mr.  Addison  had  any  authority  for  the  use  of  it 
perhaps,  done  better  to  use  the  common  wonl  "  out-tiripJ* 
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ghtly  followed  the  traditions  of  antiquity,  in  metamorphos- 
16  sisters  of  Phaoton  into  poplars,  who  ought  to  have  been 
d  into  larch-trees ;  for  that  it  is  this  kind  of  tree  which  sheds 
1,  and  is  commonly  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  The 
16  of  Cycnus  into  a  swan,  which  closes  up  the  disasters  of 
ton's  family,  was  wrought  on  the  same  place  where  the  sis- 
rere  turned  into  trees.  The  descriptions  that  Virgil  and 
haye  made  of  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired, 
[audian  has  set  off  his  description  of  the  Eridanus,  with  all 
)etical  stories  that  have  been  made  of  it. 

Die  caput  placidis  sublime  fluentis 


Extulit)  et  totis  lucem  spargentia  ripis 
Aarea  roranti  micuenint  cornua  vultu. 
KoQ  illi  raadidum  vulgaris  Arundine  crinem 
Yelat  honos,  rami  caput  umbravero  virentes 
Heliadum,  totisque  flaunt  electra  capillis. 
Palla  tegit  latos  humeros,  curruque  patemo 
Intextus  PhaSton  glaucos  incendit  amictus  : 
Fultaque  sub  gremio  caelatis  nobilis  astris 
^therium  probat  urna  decus.     Namque  omnia  luct(i8 
Argamenta  sui  Titan  signavit  Oljrmpo, 
Mutatumque  senem  plumis,  et  fronde  sorores, 
£t  fluvium,  nati  qui  vulnera  lavit  anheli 
Stat  gelidis  Auriga  plagis,  vestigia  fratris 
Germans  servant  Hyades»  Cycnique  sodalis 
Lacteus  extentas  aspergit  circulus  alas. 
StelHfer  Efidanus  sinuatis  fluctibus  errans. 

Clara  noti  conveza  rigat ^— ^— 

Claudian,  Djb  Sexto  Coxb.  Hoxoan. 

nis  head  above  the  floods  he  gently  rear'd, 
And  as  he  rose  hb  golden  horns  appear'd, 
That  on  the  forehead  shone  divinely  bright, 
And  o'er  the  banks  diffused  a  yellow  light : 
No  interwoven  reeds  a  garland  made, 
To  hide  his  brows  within  the  vulgar  shade, 
But  poplar  wreaths  around  his  temples  spread, 
And  tears  of  amber  trickled  down  his  head : 
A  spacious  veil  from  his  broad  shoulders  flew, 
That  wt  th*  nnhnppy  Phndtx)n  tci  view : 
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The  flaming  chftriot  and  the  steeds  it  show'd, 
Aud  the  whole  fable  iu  the  mautle  glow'd: 
Beneath  his  arm  an  urn  suppiirted  lies. 
With  stars  embellished,  and  fictitious  skies. 
For  Titan,  by  the  mighty  loss  dismay'd. 
Among  the  heav'ns  th'  immortal  fact  display'd, 
I^st  the  remembrance  of  his  grief  should  fail. 
And  in  the  constellation  wrote  his  tale. 
A  swan  in  memory  of  Cycnus  shines : 
The  mourning  sisters  weep  in  wat*ry  signs : 
The  burning  chariot  and  the  charioteer. 
In  bright  Bodtes  and  his  wane  appear  ; 
Whilst  in  a  track  of  light  the  waters  run. 
That  wash'd  the  body  of  his  blasted  son. 

The  river  Po  gives  a  name  to  the  chief  street  of  Turin,  wliidi 
fronts  the  duke's  palace,  and,  when  finished,  will  be  one  of  the  do* 
blest  in  Italy  for  its  length.  There  is  one  oonvenienoe  in  this  dty 
that  I  never  observed  in  any  other,  and  which  makes  some  amends 
for  the  badness  of  the  pavement.  By  the  help  of  a  river  thii 
runs  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tovrn,  they  can  convey  a  little 
stream  of  water  through  all  the  most  oonsiderable  streets,  whidi 
serves  to  cleanse  the  gutters,  and  carries  away  all  the  filth  that  is 
swept  into  it.  The  manager  opens  his  sluice  every  night,  and 
distributes  the  water  into  what  quarters  of  the  town  he  pleases. 
Besides  the  ordinary  convenience  that  arises  from  it,  it  is  ol  grett 
use  when  a  fire  chances  to  break  out,  for  at  a  few  minutes*  wan- 
ing they  have  a  little  river  running  by  the  very  wall  of  the  hoose 
that  is  burning.  The  court  of  Turin  is  reckoned  the  most  Bfkor 
did  and  polite  of  any  in  Italy  ;  but  by  reason  of  its  being  in 
mourning,  I  could  not  see  it  in  its  magnificence.  The  conuBOO 
people  of  this  state  are  more  exasperated  against  the  French  tksn 
even  the  rest  of  the  Italians.  For  the  great  mischiefs  they  hste 
suffered  from  them  are  still  fresh  upon  their  memodes,  and  vc^ 
withstanding  this  interval  of  peace,  one  may  easily  trace  oat  ^ 
several  marches  which  the  French  armies  have  made  thiOOgB 
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their  country,  by  the  rain  and  desolation  they  have  left  behind 
them.  I  passed  through  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  at  a  time  when  the 
duke  was  forced,  by  the  necessity  of  his  affairs,  to  be  in  alliance 
with  the  French. 

I  came  directly  from  Turin  to  Geneva,*  and  had  a  very  easy 
journey  over  mount  Cennis,  though  about  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, the  snows  having  not  yet  fallen.  On  the  top  of  this  high 
mountain  is  a  large  plain,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  a  beauti 
ful  lake,  which  would  be  very  extraordinary  were  there  not  sev- 
eral mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  rising  over  it.  The  inhabit- 
ants thereabouts  pretend  that  it  is  unfathomable,  and  I  question 
not  but  the  waters  of  it  fill  up  a  deep  valley,  before  they  come  to 
a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  plain.  It  is  well  stocked  with 
trouts,  though  they  say  it  is  covered  with  ice,  throe  quarters  of 
the  year. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  natural  face  of  Italy  that  is  more  de- 
lightful to  a  traveller,  than  the  several  lakes  which  arc  dispersed 
up  and  down  among  the  many  breaks  and  hollows  of  the  Alps 
and  Appennines.  For  as  these  vast  heaps  of  mountains  are 
thrown  together  with  so  much  irregularity  and  confusion,  they 
form  a  great  variety  of  hollow  bottoms,  that  often  lie  in  the  figure 
of  80  many  artificial  basons ;  where,  if  any  fountains  chance  to 
rife,  they  naturally  spread  themselves  into  lakes  before  they  can 
find  any  issue  for  their  waters.  The  ancient  Romans  took  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  hew  out  a  passage  for  these  lakes  to  dis- 
diarge  themselves  into  some  neighbouring  river,  for  the  better- 
ing of  the  air,  or  the  recovering  of  the  soil  that  lay  underneath 
them.  The  draining  of  the  Fucinus,  by  the  emperor  Claudius, 
with  the  prodigious  multitude  of  spectators  who  attended  it,  and 
the  famous  Naumachia  and  splendid  entertainment  which  were 
made  upon  it  before  the  sluioes  were  opened,  is  a  known  piece  of 

'  It  was  on  thiB  occasion  that  ho  wrote  thp  "Letter  from  Italy." — O. 
VOL.  II. — 15 
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history.  In  all  our  joomej  through  the  Alps,  as  well  when  w« 
climbed  as  when  we  descended  them,  we  had  still  a  rivcc  nmning 
along  with  the  road,  that  probably  at  first  occasioned  thedii- 
covery  of  this  passage.  I  shall  end  this  chapter  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Alps,  as  I  did  the  last  with  those  of  the  Appennines. 
The  poet,  perhaps,  would  not  have  taken  notice,  that  there  i&  no 
spring  nor  summer  on  these  mountains,  but  because  in  this  re- 
spect the  Alps  are  quite  different  from  the  Appennines,  whieh 
have  as  delightful  green  spots  among  them  as  any  in  Italy. 

CuDcta  gelu  can&que  n^temClin  grandine  tecto, 

Atque  syi  glaciem  cohibent:  riget  ardua  mentis 

^therii  facies,  surgentique  obria  Phoebo 

Duratus  nescit  fiammis  mollire  pruinas. 

QuaDtum  Tartareus  regni  pallentis  hiatus 

Ad  manes  imos  atque  atrsB  stagna  paludis 

A  superft.  tellure  patct :  tam  longa  per  anras 

Erigitur  tellus,  et  ccolum  intercipit  umbr&. 

Nullum  ver  usquam,  nulliquo  a^statis  houores : 

Sola  jugis  habitat  diris,  sedesque  tuetnr 

Pcrpetuas  doformis  hycms :  ilia  undique  nubes 

Hue  atras  agit  et  mixtos  cum  grandino  nimbos. 

Nam  cuDcti  flatus  ventique  furentia  r^na 

Alpina  posuere  domo,  caligat  in  altis 

Obtutus  saxis,  abcuutque  in  nubila  montes.       fki.  It.  lib.  ^ 

Stiff  with  eternal  ice,  and  hid  in  snow, 
Tliat  fell  a  thousand  centuries  ago, 
Tlic  mountain  stands ;  nor  can  the  rising  sun 
Unfix  her  frosts,  and  teach  'em  how  to  run: 
Deep  as  the  dark  infernal  waters  lie 
From  the  bright  regions  of  the  cheerful  sky, 
So  far  the  proud  ascending  rocks  invade 
lleav'ns  upper  realms,  and  cast  a  dreadful  shade : 
No  spring,  nor  summer,  on  the  mountain  seen, 
Smiles  with  gay  fruits,  or  with  delightful  green ; 
But  hoary  winter,  unadorned  and  bare. 
Dwells  in  the  dire  retreat,  and  freezes  there ; 
Tlicre  she  assembles  all  her  blackest  storms, 
And  th«  rude  hail  in  rnitlincr  t<»mpe8ts  forms; 
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lliither  the  load  tempestuous  winds  resort^ 
And  on  the  mountain  keep  their  boistVous  court. 
That  in  tliick  dhow'rs  her  rocky  summit  shrowds, 
And  darkens  all  the  broken  view  witli  clouds. 
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Near  St.  Julian  in  Savoy  the  Alps  begin  to  enlarge  them- 
selves on  all  sides,  and  open  into  a  vast  circuit  of  ground,  \7hich 
in  respect  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Alps  may  pass  for  a  plain 
champaign  country.  This  extent  of  lands,  with  the  Leman  lake, 
would  make  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  defensible  dominions 
in  Europe,  was  it  all  thrown  into  a  single  state,  and  had  Geneva 
for  its  metropolis.  But  there  are  three  powerful  neighbours  who 
divide  among  them  the  greatest  part  of  this  fruitful  country. 
The  duke  of  Savoy  has  the  Chablais,  and  all  the  fields  that  lie 
beyond  the  Arve,  as  far  as  to  the  Ecluse.  The  king  of  France 
is  master  of  the  whole  country  of  Gex;  and  the  canton  of  Berne 
comes  in  for  that  of  Yaud.  Geneva  and  its  little  territories  lie 
in  the  heart  of  these  three  states.  The  greatest  part  of  the  to^-n 
stands  upon  a  hill,  and  has  its  views  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
several  ranges  of  mountains,  which  are,  however,  at  so  great  a 
distance,  that  they  leave  open  a  wonderful  variety  of  beautiful 
prospects.  The  situation  of  these  mountains  has  some  particular 
effects  on  the  country,  which  they  enclose.  As  first,  they  cover 
it  from  all  winds,  except  the  south  and  north.  'Tis  to  the  last 
of  these  winds  that  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva  ascribe  the  health- 
fulness  of  their  air;  for  as  the  Alps  surround  them  on  all  sides, 
they  form  a  vast  kind  of  bason,  where  there  would  be  a  constant 
stagnation  of  vapours,  the  country  being  so  well  watered,  did  not 
the  north  wind  put  them  in  motion,  and  scatter  them  from  time 
to  time.  Another  effect  the  Alps  have  on  Geneva  is,  that  the 
son  here  rises  later  and  sets  sooner  than  it  does  to  other  places 
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of  the  same  latitude.  I  have  ofton  obscrred  that  the  tops  of  the 
neighbourhig  mountains  have  been  covered  with  light  above  half 
an  hour  after  the  sun  is  down  in  respect  of  those  who  live  at  Ge- 
neva. These  mountains  likewise  very  much  increase  their  Bum- 
mer heats,  and  make  up  an  horizon  that  has  something  in  it  very 
singular  and  agreeable.  On  one  side  you  have  the  long  tract  of 
hills,  that  goes  under  the  name  of  mount  Jura,  covered  with  vine- 
yards and  pasturage,  and  on  the  other  huge  precipices  of  naked 
rocks  rising  up  in  a  thousand  odd  figures,  and  cleft  in  some  placeS) 
so  as  to  discover  high  mountains  of  snow  that  lie  several  leagoes 
behind  them.  Towards  the  south  the  hills  rise  more  insensiblj, 
and  leave  the  eye  a  vast  uninterrupted  prospect  for  many  miles. 
But  the  most  beautiful  view  of  all  is  the  lake,  and  the  bordo^  of 
it  that  lie  north  of  the  town. 

This  lake  resembles  a  sea  in  the  colour  of  its  waters,  the 
storms  that  arc  raised  on  it,  and  the  ravage  it  makes  on  its  banks. 
It  receives  too  a  different  name  from  the  coasts  it  washes,  and  in 
summer  has  something  like  an  ebb  and  flow,  which  arises  from 
the  melting  of  the  snows  that  fall  into  it  more  copiously  at  noon 
than  at  other  times  of  the  day.     It  has  five  different  States  bor 
dering  on  it,  the  kingdom  of  France,  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  the 
canton  of  Berne,  the  bishopric  of  Sion,  and  the  republic  of  Ge- 
neva.    I  have   seen   papers   fixed  up  in  the   canton  of  Berne, 
with  this  magnificent  preface ;  "  Whereas  we  have  been  informed 
of  several  abuses  committed  in  our  ports  and  harbours  on  the 
lake,"  &c. 

I  made  a  little  voyage  round  the  lake,  and  touched  on  tiie 
several  towns  that  lie  on  its  coasts ;  which  took  up  near  five  days, 
though  the  wind  was  pretty  fair  for  us  all  the  while. 

The  right  side  of  the  lake  from  Geneva  belongs  to  the  dnke 
of  Savoy,  and  is  extremely  well  cultivated.  The  greatest  enter- 
tainment wo  found  in  coasting  it  were  the  several  prospects  of 
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woAb,  yincyards,  meadows,  and  corn-fields,  which  lie  on  the  bor- 
ders of  it,  and  run  up  all  the  sides  of  the  Alps,  where  the  barren- 
ness of  the  rocks,  or  the  steepness  of  the  ascent  will  suffer  them. 
The  wine,  however,  on  this  side  of  the  lake  is  by  no  means  so 
good  as  that  on  the  other,  as  it  has  not  so  open  a  soil,  and  is  less 
exposed  to  the  sun.  We  here  passed  by  Yvoire,  where  the  duke 
keeps  his  gallies,  and  lodged  at  Tonon,  which  is  the  greatest  town 
on  the  lake  belonging  to  the  Savoyard.  It  has  four  convents, 
and  they  say  about  six  or  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  The  lake 
is  here  about  twelve  miles  in  breacdh.  At  a  little  distance  from 
Tonon  stands  Ripaille,  where  is  a  convent  of  Carthusians.  They 
have  a  large  forest  cut  out  into  walks,  that  are  extremely  thick 
and  gloomy,  and  very  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  are  vistas  in  it  of  a  great  length,  that  terminate  upon  the 
lake.  At  one  side  of  the  walks  you  have  a  near  prospect  of  the 
Alps,  which  are  broken  into  so  many  steps  and  precipices,  that 
they  fill  the  mind  with  an  agreeable  kind  of  horror,  and  form  one 
of  the  most  irregular,  mis-shapen  scenes  in  the  world.  The  house 
that  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthusians  belonged  formerly  to 
the  hermits  of  St.  Maurice,  and  is  famous  in  history  for  the  re- 
treat of  an  anti-pope,  who  called  himself  Felix  the  fifth.  He  had 
been  duke  of  Savoy,  and,  after  a  very  glorious  reign,  took  on  him 
the  habit  of  a  hermit,  and  retired  into  this  solitary  spot  of  his 
dominions.  His  enemies  will  have  it,  that  he  lived  here  in  great 
ease  and  luxury,  from  whence  the  Italians  to  this  day  make  use 
of  the  proverb,  Andare  a  Ripaglia^  and  the  French,  Fairc  Ri- 
paillcy  to  express  a  delightful  kind  of  life.  They  say  too,  that 
he  had  great  managements  with  several  ecclesiastics  before  he 
turned  hermit,  and  that  he  did  it  in  the  view  of  being  advanced 
to  the  pontificate.  However  it  was,  he  had  not  been  here  half  a 
year  before  he  was  chosen  pope  by  the  council  of  Basil,  who  took 
upon  them  to  depose  Eugenie  the  fourth.     This  promised  fair  at 
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first,  but  by  the  death  of  the  emperor,  who  favored  Amadeo,  Ad 
the  resolution  of  Eugcnio,  the  greatest  part  of  the  ohoreh  threv 
itself  again  under  the  government  of  their  deposed  iiead.  Our 
anti-pope,  however,  was  still  supported  by  the  council  of  Basil, 
and  owned  by  Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  a  few  other  little  states. 
This  schism  lasted  in  the  church  nine  years,  after  which  Felix 
voluntarily  resigned  his  title  into  the  hands  of  pope  Nicholas  the 
fifth,  but  on  the  following  conditions,  that  Amadeo  should  bo  the 
first  cardinal  in  the  conclave  ;  that  the  pope  should  always  receire 
him  standing,  and  offer  him  hi?  mouth  to  kiss  ;  that  he  should  be 
perpetual  cardinal-legate  in  the  states  of  Savoy  and  Switzerland, 
and  in  the  archbishoprics  of  Geneva,  Sion,  Bress,  &c.  And  last- 
ly, that  all  the  cardinals  of  his  creation  should  be  recognised  by 
the  pope.  After  he  had  made  a  peace  so  acceptable  to  the 
church,  and  so  honourable  to  himself,  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  with  great  devotion  at  Bapaille,  and  died  with  an  eztrao^ 
dinary  reputation  of  sanctity. 

At  Tonon  they  showed  us  a  fountain  of  water  that  is  in  great 
esteem  for  its  wholcsomeness.  They  say  that  it  weighs  two 
ounces  in  a  pound  less  than  the  same  measure  of  the  lake  water, 
notwithstanding  this  last  is  very  good  to  drink,  and  as  clear  as 
can  be  imagined.  A  little  above  Tonon  is  a  castle  and  small 
garrison.  The  next  day  we  saw  other  small  towns  on  the  coast 
of  Savoy,  where  there  is  nothing  but  misery  and  poverty.  The 
nearer  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  lake,  the  mountains  on  each 
side  grow  thicker  and  higher,  till  at  last  they  almost  meet  Ouc 
often  sees  on  the  tops  of  the  moimtains  several  sharp  rocks  that 
stand  above  the  rest ;  for  as  these  mountains  have  been  doubtlcsa 
much  higher  than  they  arc  at  present,  the  rains  have  washed 
away  abundance  of  the  soil,  that  has  left  the  veins  of  stone  shoot- 
ing out  of  them ;  as  in  a  decayed  body  the  flesh  is  still  shrinking 
from  the  bones.     The  natural  histories  of  Switzerland  talk  very 
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much  of  the  fall  of  these  rocks,  and  the  great  damage  they  have 
sometimes  done,  when  their  foundations  have  been  mouldered 
with  age,  or  rent  by  an  earthquake.     We  saw  in  several  parts  of 
the  Alps  that  bordered  upon  us,  vast  pits  of  snow,  as  several 
mountains  that  lie  at  a  greater  distance  are  wholly  covered  with  it 
I  fancied  the  confusion  of  mountains  and  hollows,  I  here  observed, 
furnished  me  with  a  more  probable  reason  than  any  I  have  met 
with  for  those  periodical  fountains  in  Switzerland,  which  flow  only 
at  such  particular  hours  of  the  day.     For  as  the  tops  of  these 
mountains  cast  their  shadows  upon  one  another,  they  hinder  the 
Bun's  shining  on  several  parts  at  such  certain  times,  so  that  there 
are  several  heaps  of  snow  which  have  the  sun  lying  upon  them 
two  or  three  hours  together,  and  are  in  the  shade  all  the  day  af 
terwards.     If,  therefore,  it  happens  that  any  particular  fountain 
takes  its  rise  from  any  of  these  reservoirs  of  snow,  it  will  natu- 
rally begin  to  flow  on  such  hours  of  the  day  as  the  snow  begins  to 
melt :  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  leaves  it  again  to  freeze  and  harden, 
the  fountain  dries  up,  and  receives  no  more  supplies  till  about 
the  same  time  the  next  day,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  again  sets 
the  snows  a  running  that  fall  into  the  same  little  conduits,  traces, 
and  canals,  and  by  conscciuence  break  out  and  discover  themselves 
always  in  the  same  place.     At  the  very  extremity  of  the  lake  the 
Rhone  enters,  and,  when  I  saw  it,  brought  along  with  it  a  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  water ;  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  this  country  be- 
ing much  higher  in  summer  than  in  winter,  by  reason  of  tlie 
melting  of  the  snows.     One  would  wonder  how  so  many  learned 
men  could  fall  into  so  great  an  absurdity,  as  to  believe  this  river 
could  preserve  itself  unmixed  with  the  lake  till  its  going  out 
again  at  Geneva,  which  is  a  course  of  many  miles.     It  was  ex- 
tremely muddy  at  its  entrance  when  I  saw  it,  though  as  clear  as 
rock  water  at  its  going  out.     Besides  that,  it  brought  in  much 
more  water  than  it  carried  off.     The  river,  indeed,  preserves  it- 
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Belf  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  lake,  but  is  aftenmdi 
80  wholly  mixed,  and  lost  with  the  waters  of  the  lake,  that  one 
discovers  nothing  like  a  stream  till  within  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  Geneva.     From  the  end  of  the  lake  to  the  source  of  the 
Bhone,  is  a  valley  of  about  four  days'  journey  in  length,  wliidi 
gives  the  name  of  Yallcsins  to  its  inhabitants,  and  is  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Bishop  of  Sion.     We  lodged  the  second  ni^t  at  Yille 
Neuve,  a  little  town  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  where  we  found  good 
accommodations,  and  a  much  greater  appearance  of  plenty  thaD 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake.     The  next  day,  having  passed  bj 
the  castle  of  Chillon,  we  came  to  Versoy,  another  town  in  the 
canton  of  Berne,  where  Ludlow  retired  after  having  left  GencTi 
and  Lausanne.     The  magistrates  of  the  town  warned  him  oat  of 
the  first  by  the  solicitation  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  as  the 
death  of  his  friend  Lisle  made  him  quit  the  other.     He  probably 
chose  this  retreat  as  a  place  of  the  greatest  safety,  it  being  in 
easy  matter  to  know  what  strangers  are  in  the  town,  by  reason  of 
its  situation.     The  house  he  lived  in  has  this  inscription  over  the 
door. 

Oinne  fiolum  forti  patria 
quia  patria. 

The  first  part  is  a  piece  of  a  verse  in  Ovid,  as  the  last  is  a 
cant  of  his  own.  He  is  buried  in  the  best  of  the  churches  with 
the  following  epitaph. 

Sietc  gradoin  et  rcspice 

Ilic  jocct  Edmonil  Ludlow  Anglus  Xutione,  Proyinciie  Wiltooieosia^  fiUof 
Hcnrioi  Equestris  Ordinis^  SenatoriBquc  Parlameati,  cujus  quoque  fuit  ipao 
membnim,  Patnim  fltommate  clarus  et  nobilis,  virtute  proprii  nobilior, 
religionc  j>rotc8tan9  et  insijrni  pictate  coruscus,  o^tatis  Anno  28.  Tribnnw 
Milituni,  pauIo  pciot  exeroitus  pni'tar  primariu&  Tunc  Hibemorom  domi- 
tor,  in  piigna  intrepiilus  et  vitic  prodigus,  in  victoria  clemcns  et  iiiaii8aetii% 
patriff  libertatifl  defensor,  et  ])rotc8tatis  arbitrariae  impagnator  aeerrimof ; 
ctyvi  cauBA  ab  eldcin  patria  S2  anois  extonis,  meliorique  furtuaa  digniil 
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•pad  Helretios  se  recepit  ibiqao  letatis  Anno  78.    Moriens  sui  desiderium 
relinquens  sedes  fcternos  IwtuB  advolavit 

Uocce  Monumentum,  in  perpetuam  verflc  et  einccrse  pictatis  erga  Mari- 
tum  defiinctum  memoriani,  dicat  et  vovct  Doniina  Elizabeth  de  Thomas, 
ejos  Btrenua  et  ranstissima,  tarn  in  infortuuiis  quam  in  niutrimonio,  consors 
dilectissiina,  quiB  aninii  mngnitudiuc  ct  vi  amorii»  oonjugalis  inota  cuui  in 
exflinm  ad  obituin  usque  constantor  secuta  est     Anno  Dum.  1693. 

Ludlow  was  a  constant  frequenter  of  sermons  and  prayers,  but 
would  never  communicate  with  them  either  of  Geneva  or  Vevy. 
Just  by  his  monument  is  a  tombstone  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion. 

Depositoriuni. 

Andreie  Broughton  Armigcri  Anglicani  Maydstoncnsis  iu  Comitatu  Cantii 
ubi  bis  prsetor  Urbanus.  Dignatusque  etiain  fuit  scntontiam  Regis  Kegutn 
profari.  Quam  ob  causam  expulsus  patrift  snft,  j^rogrinatione  ejus  fiuit&, 
solo  senectutiB  morbo  affectus  rcquicsccns  a  laboribiis  suis  iu  Domino 
obdormiyit,  23  die  Feb.  Anno  I).  ]  687,  oitatis  sum  84. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  place  could  give  no  account  of  this 
Broughton,  but,  I  suppose,  by  his  epitaph,  it  is  the  same  person 
that  was  clerk  to  the  pretended  higli  court  of  justice,  which 
passed  sentence  on  the  royal  martyr. 

The  next  day  we  spent  at  Lausanne,  the  greatest  town  on  the 
lake,  after  Geneva.  We  saw  the  wall  of  the  cathedral  church 
that  was  opened  by  an  earthquake,  and  shut  again  some  years 
after  by  a  second.  The  crack  can  but  be  just  discerned  at  pre- 
sent, though  there  are  several  in  the  town  still  living  who  have 
formerly  passed  through  it.  The  duke  of  Schomberg,  who  was 
killed  in  Savoy,  lies  in  this  church,  but  without  any  monument  or 
inscription  over  him.  Lausanne  was  once  a  republic,  but  is  now 
under  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  governed,  like  the  rest  of  their 
dominions,  by  a  baily,  who  is  sent  them  every  three  years  from 
the  senate  of  Berne.  There  is  one  street  of  this  town  that  has 
the  privilege  of  acquitting  or  condemning  any  person  of  their  own 
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body,  in  matters  of  life  and  death.  Every  inhabitant  of  it  liit 
his  vote,  which  makes  a  house  here  sell  bettor  than  in  any  otlier 
part  of  the  town.  They  tell  you  that  not  many  years  ago  it  hap- 
pened, that  a  cobbler  had  the  casting  vote  for  the  life  of  a  orim* 
inal,  which  he  very  graciously  gave  on  the  merciful  side.  From 
Lausanne  to  Geneva  we  coasted  along  the  country  of  the  Yaod, 
which  is  the  fruitfullest  and  best  cultivated  part  of  any  among 
the  Alps.  It  belonged  formerly  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  but  WM 
won  from  him  by  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  made  over  to  it  by  the 
treaty  of  St.  Julian,  which  is  still  very  much  regretted  by  the 
Savoyard.  We  called  in  at  Morge,  where  there  is  an  artificial 
port,  and  a  show  of  more^rade  than  in  any  other  town  on  the 
lake.  From  Morge  we  came  to  Nyon.  The  colonia  equalriSj 
that  Julius  Caesar  settled  in  this  country,  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  planted  in  this  place.  They  have  often  dug  up  old 
Roman  inscriptions  and  statues,  and  as  I  walked  in  the  town,  I 
observed  in  .the  walls  of  several  houses  the  fragments  of  vast 
Corinthian  pillars,  with  several  other  pieces  of  architecture,  which 
must  have  formerly  belonged  to  some  very  noble  pile  of  building. 
There  is  no  author  that  mentions  this  colony,  yet  it  is  certain,  by 
several  old  Roman  inscriptions,  that  there  was  sucli  an  one. 
Lucan,  indeed,  speaks  of  a  part  of  Caesar's  army,  that  came  to 
him  from  the  Leman  lake  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war. 

Descruerc  cavo  tentoria  fixa  Lemanno. 

At  about  five  miles  distance  from  Nyon  they  show  still  the 
ruins  of  Caosar's  wall,  that  reached  eighteen  miles  in  length  from 
Mount  Jura  to  the  borders  of  the  lake,  as  he  lias  described  it  ^ 
the  first  book  of  his  Commentaries.  The  next  town  upon  the 
lake  is  Versoy,  which  we  could  not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeingi 
as  belonging  to  the  King  of  France.  It  has  the.  reputation  o* 
being  extremely  poor   and   beggarly.     We  sailed  from  hfBfi^ 
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recilj  for  Geneva,  which  makes  a  very  noble  show  from  the 
ke.  There  are  near  Geneva  several  quarries  of  free-stone  that 
m  under  the  lake.  When  the  water  is  at  lowest  they  make 
lihin  the  borders  of  it  a  little  square  inclosed  with  four  walls. 
1  this  square  they  sink  a  pit,  and  dig  for  free  stone;  the  walls 
indering  the  waters  from  coming  in  upon  them,  when  the  lake 
ises  and  runs  on  all  sides  of  them.  The  great  convenience  of 
irriage  makes  these  stones  much  cheaper  than  any  that  can  be 
)niid  upon  firm  land.  One  sees  several  deep  pits  that  have  been 
Hide  at  several  times  as  one  sails  over  them.  As  the  lake 
pproaches  Geneva  it  grows  still  narrower  and  narrower,  till  at 
ttt  it  changes  its  name  into  the  Rhone,  which  turns  all  the  mills 
f  the  town,  and  is  extremely  rapid,  notwithstanding  its  waters 
•e  very  deep.  As  I  have  seen  a  great  part  of  the  course  of  this 
^er,  I  cannot  but  think  it  has  been  guided  by  the  particular 
kud  of  Providence.  It  rises  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Alps,  and 
•8  a  long  valley  that  seems  hewn  out  on  purpose  to  give  its 
^ters  a  passage  amidst  so  many  rocks  and  mountains  which  are 
I  all  sides  of  it.  This  brings  it  almost  in  a  direct  line  to 
sticva.  It  would  there  overflow  all  the  country,  were  there  not 
le  particular  cleft  that  divides  a  vast  circuit  of  mountains,  and 
nveys  it  off  to  Lyons.  From  Lyons  there  is  another  great 
nt,  which  runs  across  the  whole  country  in  almost  another 
raight  line,  and,  notwithstanding  the  vast  height  of  the  moun- 
ixis  that  rise  about  it,  gives  it  the  shortest  course  it  can  take  to 
U  into  the  sea.  Had  such  a  river  as  this  been  left  to  itself  to 
tTe  found  its  way  out  from  among  the  Alps,  whatever  winding 
had  made  it  must  have  formed  several  little  seas,  and  have 
M  many  countries  under  water  before  it  had  come  to  the  end 
^  its  course.  I  shall  not  make  any  remarks  upon  Geneva, 
Uch  is  a  republic  so  well  known  to  the  English.  It  lies  at 
^osent  under  some  difficulties  by  reason  of  the  emperor's  dwr 
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pleasure^  who  has  forbidden  tlie  importation  of  their  maniifMtoef 
into  any  part  of  the  empire,  which  will  certainly  raise  a  seditkn 
among  the  people,  unless  the  magistrates  find  some  waj  to 
remedy  it :  and  they  say  it  is  already  done  by  the  interposiuon 
of  the  States  of  Holland.  The  occasion  of  the  emperor's  prohibi- 
tion was  their  furnishing  great  sums  to  the  King  of  France  for 
the  payment  of  his  army  in  Italy.  They  obliged  thcmsehes  to 
remit^  after  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterlings 
per  annum^  divided  into  so  many  monthly  payments.  As  the 
interest  was  very  great,  several  of  the  merchants  of  Lyons,  who 
would  not  trust  their  king  in  their  own  uames^  are  said  to  hare 
contributed  a  great  deal  under  the  names  of  Geneva  merchants 
The  republic  fancies  itself  hardly  treated  by  the  emperor,  since 
it  is  not  any  action  of  the  state,  but  a  compact  among  private 
persons  that  hath  furnished  out  these  several  remittances.  Thej 
pretend,  however,  to  Iiave  put  a  stop  to  them,  and  by  that  means 
are  in  hopes  again  to  open  their  commerce  into  the  empire. 


FRIBOURG,  BERNE,  SOLEURRE,  ZURICH,  ST.  GAUL 

LINDAW,  &c. 

From  Geneva  I  travelled  to  Lausanne,  and  thence  to  Fn- 
bourg,  which  is  but  a  mean  town  for  the  capital  of  so  large  a 
canton.  Its  situation  is  so  irregular,  that  they  are  forced  to 
climb  up  to  several  parts  of  it  by  staircases  of  a  prodigion* 
ascent.  This  inconvenience,  however,  gives  them  a  very  grc** 
commodity  in  case  a  fire  breaks  out  in  any  part  of  the  town,  w^ 
by  reason  of  several  reservoirs  on  the  tops  of  these  mountains,  bj 
the  opening  of  a  sluice  they  convey  a  river  into  what  part  of  th« 
town  they  please.  They  have  four  churches,  four  convents  o» 
women,  and  as  many  for  men.  The  little  chapel,  called  the  Sal**' 
tation,  is  very  neat,  and  built  with  a  pretty  fancy.     The  coUe^ 
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of  Jesuits  is,  they  say,  the  finest  in  Switzerland.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  room  in  it,  and  several  beautiful  views  from  the 
different  parts  of  it.  They  have  a  collection  of  pictures  repre- 
tenting  most  of  the  fathers  of  their  order,  who  have  been  eminent 
for  their  piety  or  learning.  Among,  the  rest,  many  Englishmen 
whom  we  name  rebels,  and  they  martyrs.  Henry  Gametes 
inscription  says,  That  when  the  heretics  could  not  prevail  with 
him,  either  by  force  or  promises,  to  change  his  religion,  they 
hanged  and  <|uartcred  him.  At  the  Capuchins,  I  saw  the  cscar- 
gatoire,  which  I  took  the  more  notice  of,  because  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  any  thing  of  the  same  in  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  a  8(][uare  place  boarded  in,  and  filled  with  a  vast 
quantity  of  large  snails,  that  are  esteemed  excellent  food  when 
they  are  well  dressed.  The  floor  is  strewed  about  half  a  foot 
deep  with  several  kinds  of  plants,  among  which  the  snails  nestle 
all  the  winter  season.  When  Lent  arrives  they  open  their 
magazines,  and  take  out  of  them  the  best  meagre  food  in  the 
world,  for  there  is  no  dish  of  fish  that  they  reckon  comparable  to 
a  ragout  of  snails. 

About  two  leagues  from  Fribourg  we  went  to  see  a  hermitage, 
that  is  reckoned  the  greatest  curiosity  of  these  parts.     It  lies  in 
the  prettiest  solitude  imaginable,  among  woods  and  rocks,  which 
at  first  sight  dispose  a  man  to  be  serious.      There  has  lived 
in  it  a  hermit  these  five  and  twenty  years,  who  with  his  own 
hands  has  worked  in  the  rock  a  pretty  chapel,  a  sacristy,  a  cham- 
ber, kitchen,  cellar,  and  other  conveniences.     Uis  chimney  is  car- 
ried up  through  the  whole  rock,  so  that  you  see  the  sky  through 
it,  notwithstanding  the  rooms  lie  very  deep.     He  has  cut  the  side 
of  the  rock  into  a  flat  for  a  garden,  and  by  laying  on  it  the  waste 
oarth  that  he  has  found  in  several  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  has 
made  such  a  spot  of  ground  of  it  as  furnishes  out  a  kind  of  luxury 
for  a  hermit.     As  he  saw  drops  of  water  distilling  from  several 
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parts  of  the  rock,  by  following  the  veins  of  them,  he  has  made 
himself  two  or  three  fount:iius  in  tlie  bowels  of  the  moantain,  that 
serve  hin  table,  awd  wat^r  his  little  garden. 

We  had  very  bad  ways  from  hence  to  Berne,  a  great  part  of 
them  through  woods  of  fir-trees.  The  great  quantity  of  timber 
they  have  in  this  country,  makes  them  mend  their  highways  with 
wood  instead  of  stone.  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of  the  make 
of  several  of  their  barns  I  here  saw.  After  having  laid  a  frame 
of  wood  for  the  foundation,  they  place  at  the  four  comers  of  it 
four  huge  blocks,  cut  in  such  a  shape  as  neither  mice  nor  any  oth- 
er sort  of  vermin  can  creep  up  the  sides  of  them,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  raise  the  corn  above  the  moisture  that  might  come 
into  it  from  the  ground.  The  whole  weight  of  the  barn  is  support- 
ed by  these  four  blocks. 

What  pleased  me  most  at  Berne  was,  their  public  walks  bj 
the  great  church.  They  are  raised  extremely  high,  and  that 
their  weight  might  not  break  down  the  walls  and  pilasters  which 
surround  them,  they  are  built  upon  arches  and  vaults.  Though 
they  are,  I  believe,  as  high  as  most  steeples  in  England  from  the 
strcete  and  gardens  that  lie  at  the  foot  of  them,  yet  about  forty 
years  ago  a  person  in  his  drink  fell  down  from  the  very  top  to 
the  bottom,  without  doing  himself  any  other  hurt  than  the  break- 
ing of  an  arm.  Ue  died  about  four  years  ago.  There  is  the  no- 
blest summer-prospect  in  the  world  from  this  walk,  for  you  haTO 
a  full  view  of  a  huge  range  of  mountains  that  lie  in  the  coontiy 
of  the  Grisons,  and  arc  buried  in  snow.  They  are  about  twenty- 
five  leagues  distance  from  the  town,  though  by  reason  of  their 
height  and  their  colour  they  seem  much  nearer.  The  cathedral 
church  stands  on  one  side  of  these  walks,  and  i8,  perhaps,  the 
most  magnificent  of  any  Protestant  church  in  Europe  out  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  a  very  bold  work,  and  a  master-piece  in  Gothic  ar 
chitecture. 
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I  saw  the  arsenal  of  Berac,  where  they  say  there  are  arms  for 
wenty  thousand  men.  There  is,  indeed,  no  great  pleasure  in 
isiting  these  magazines  of  war  after  one  has  seen  two  or  three 
if  them,  yet  it  is  very  well  worth  a  traveller's  while  to  look  into 
,11  that  lie  in  his  way ;  for  besides  the  idea  it  gives  him  of  the 
orces  of  a  state,  it  serves  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  most  considera- 
ble parts  of  its  history.  Thus  in  that  of  Geneva,  one  meets  with 
he  ladders,  petard,  and  other  utensils  which  they  made  use  of  in 
heir  famous  escalade,  besides  the  weapons  they  took  of  the  Sa- 
voyards, Florentines,  and  French,  in  the  several  battles  mentioned 
Q  their  history.  In  this  of  Berne,  you  have  the  figure  and  ar- 
Qour  of  the  count  who  founded  the  town,  of  the  famous  Tell,  who 
B  represented  as  shooting  at  the  apple  on  his  son's  head.  The 
tory  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  in  this  place.  I  here, 
ikewise,  saw  the  figure  and  armour  of  him  that  headed  the  peas- 
nts  in  the  war  upon  Berne,  with  the  several  weapons  which  were 
bond  in  the  hands  of  his  followers.  They  show,  too,  abundance 
f  arms  that  they  took  from  the  Burgundians  in  the  three  great 
rattles  which  established  them  in  their  liberty,  and  destroyed  the 
;reat1>uke  of  Burgundy  himself,  with  the  bravest  of  his  subjects. 
L  saw  nothing  remarkable  in  the  chambers  where  the  council 
nect,  nor  in  the  fortifications  of  the  town.  These  last  were  made 
m  occasion  of  the  peasants'  insurrection,  to  defend  the  place  for 
he  future  against  the  like  sudden  assaults.  In  their  library  I 
)bserved  a  couple  of  antique  figures  in  metal,  of  a  priest  pouruig 
fine  between  the  horns  of  a  bull.  The  priest  is  veiled  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  Roman  sacrificcrs,  and  is  represented  in  tho 
iune  action  that  Virgil  describes  in  the  third  ^neid. 

Ipsa  tenens  dextrA  pntcram  pulclicrrima  Dido 
Caudeutid  voccic  media  inU'r  cornua  fundit. 

^nds  antiquity  was  found  at  Lausanne. 


\ 
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The  town  of  Berne  is  plentifully  furnished  with  water,  then 
being  a  great  multitude  of  handsome  fountains  planted  at  set  diiH 
tauccs  from  one  end  of  the  streets  to  the  other.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  country  in  the  world  better  supplied  with  water,  than  the  Bere* 
ral  parts  of  Switzerland  that  I  travelled  through.  One  ineeti 
every  where  in  the  roads  with  fountains  continually  running  into 
huge  troughs  that  stand  underneath  them,  which  is  wonderfully 
commodious  in  a  country  that  so  much  abounds  with  horses  and 
cattle.  It  has  so  many  springs  breaking  out  of  the  sides  of  tbo 
hills,  and  such  vast  quantities  of  wood  to  make  pipes  of,  thst  it 
is  no  wonder  they  are  so  well  stocked  with  fountains. 

On  the  road  between  Berne  and  Soleurre  there  is  a  monu- 
ment erected  by  the  republic  of  Berne,  which  tells  us  the  story 
of  an  Englishman,  who  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  our  own 
writers.  The  inscription  is  in  Latin  verse  on  one  side  of  the 
stone,  aud  in  German  on  the  other.  I  had  not  time  to  copy  it, 
but  the  substance  of  it  is  this.  ^^  Oue  Cussinus,  an  Englishman, 
to  whom  the  Duke  of  Austria  had  given  his  sister  in  marriigei 
came  to  take  her  from  among  the  Swiss  by  force  of  arms,  but  af- 
ter having  ravaged  the  country  for  some  time,  he  was  here  over* 
thrown  by  the  canton  of  Berne." 

Soleurre  is  our  next  considerable  town  that  seemed  to  me  to 
have  a  greater  air  of  politeness  than  any  I  saw  in  Switaerland. 
The  French  ambassador  had  his  residence  in  this  place.  Hia 
master  contributed  a  groat  sum  of  money  to  the  Jesuits^  church, 
which  is  not  yet  quite  finished.  It  is  the  finest  modern  building 
in  Switzerland.  The  old  cathedral  church  stood  not  far  from  it. 
At  the  ascent  that  leads  to  it  are  a  couple  of  antique  piU*'* 
which  belonged  to  an  old  heathen  temple,  dedicated  to  Hermfi*- 
they  seem  Tuscan  by  their  proportion.  The  whole  fortification 
of  Soleurre  is  faced  with  marble.     But  its  best  fortifications  •** 
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igh  mountuns  that  lie  within  its  neighbourhood,  and  sepa- 
t  from  the  Franche  Compt^. 

he  next  day's  journey  carried  us  through  other  parts  of  the 
n  of  Berne,  to  the  little  town  of  Meldingen.  I  was  sur- 
to  find  in  all  my  road  through  Switzerland,  the  wine  that 
3  in  the  country  of  Yaud  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Gene- 
hich  is  very  cheap,  notwithstanding  the  great  distance  be- 
i  the  vineyards  and  the  towns  that  sell  the  wine.  But  the 
;ablc  riverrt  of  Switzerland  are  as  commodious  to  them  in 
respect,  as  the  sea  is  to  the  English.  As  soon  as  the  vin- 
is  over,  they  ship  oflF  their  wine  upon  the  lake,  which  fur- 
8  all  the  towns  that  lie  upon  its  borders.  What  they  design 
ther  parts  of  the  country  they  unload  at  Yevy,  and  after 
i  half  a  day's  land-carriage  convey  it  into  the  river  Aar, 
I  brings  it  down  the  stream  to  Berne,  Soleurre,  and,  in  a 
,  distributes  it  through  all  the  richest  parts  of  Switzerland ; 
is  easy  to  guess  from  the  first  sight  of  the  map,  which  shows 
e  natural  communication  Providence  has  formed  between  the 
'  rivers  and  lakes  of  a  country  that  is  at  so  great  a  distance 
the  sea.  The  canton  of  Berne  is  reckoned  as  powerful  as 
le  rest  together.  They  can  send  a  hundred  thousand  men 
the  field  ;  though  the  soldiers  of  the  Catholic  cantons,  who 
mch  poorer,  and,  therefore,  forced  to  enter  oftener  into  for- 
armies,  ^ire  more  esteemed  than  the  Protestants. 
Ve  lay  one  night  at  Meldingen,  which  is  a  little  Boman  ca- 
3  town  with  one  church,  and  no  convent.  It  is  a  republic 
lelf,  under  the  protection  of  the  eight  ancient  cantons.  There 
in  it  a  hundred  bourgeois,  and  about  a  thousand  souls, 
r  government  is  modelled  after  the  same  manner  with  that 
te  cantons,  as  much  as  so  small  a  community  can  imitate 
J  of  so  large  an  extent.  For  this  reason,  though  they  have 
little  business  to  do,  they  have  all  the  variety  of  councils 
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and  officers  that  arc  to  be  met  with  in  the  greater  states.  Tkey 
have  a  town-house  to  meet  in,  adorned  with  the  armsof  theeigbt 
cantons  their  protectors.  They  have  three  councils,  the  grcit 
council  of  fourteen,  the  little  council  of  ten,  and  the  privy  coimdl 
of  three.  The  chief  of  the  state  are  the  two  avoyers :  when  I 
was  there,  the  reigning  avoycr,  or  the  doge  of  the  commonwealthf 
was  son  to  the  inn-keeper  where  I  was  lodged  ;  his  father  having 
enjoyed  the  same  honours  before  him.  His  revenue  amounts  to 
about  thirty  pound  a  year.  The  several  councils  -meet  every 
Thursday  upon  affairs  of  state,  such  as  the  reparation  of  » 
trough,  the  mending  of  a  pavement,  or  any  the  like  matters  of 
importance.  The  river  that  runs  through  their  dominions  puts 
them  to  the  charge  of  a  very  large  bridge,  that  is  all  made  of 
wood,  and  coped  overhead  like  the  rest  in  Switzerland.  Those 
that  travel  over  it  pay  a  certain  due  towards  the  maintenance  of 
this  bridge.  And  as  the  French  ambassador  has  often  occasion 
to  pass  this  way,  his  master  gives  the  town  a  pension  of  tieenty 
pound  sterling,  which  makes  them  extremely  industrious  to  raise 
all  the  men  they  can  for  his  service,  and  keeps  this  powerful  re- 
public firm  to  the  French  interest.  You  may  be  sure  the  p** 
serving  of  the  bridge,  with  the  regulation  of  the  dues  arising  from 
it,  is  the  grand  affair  that  cnis  out  employment  for  the  several 
councils  of  state.  They  have  a  small  village  belonging  to  them, 
whither  they  punctually  send  a  bailiff  for  the  distribution  of  jus- 
tice ;  in  imitation  still  of  the  great  cantons.  There  arc  three 
other  towns  that  have  the  same  privileges  and  protectors. 

We  dined  the  next  day  at  Zurich,  that  is  prettily  situated  oa 
the  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  is  reckoned  the  handsomest  town  ^ 
Switzerland.  The  chief  places  shown  to  strangers  arc  the  arscnilj 
the  library,  and  the  town-house.  This  last  is  but  lately  finishedi 
and  is  a  very  fine  pile  of  building.  The  frontispiece  has  pill*'* 
of  a  beautiful  bla<;k  marble  streaked  with  white,  which  ia  t(0^ 
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^hbouriDg  mountains.  Tbo  chambers  for  the  several 
rith  the  other  apartments,  are  very  neat.  The  whole 
s  indeed  so  well  designed ,  that  it  would  make  a  good 
m  in  Italy.  It  is  pity  they  have  spoiled  the  beauty 
Is  with  abundance  of  childish  Latin  sentences,  that  con- 
in  a  jingle  of  words.  I  have  indeed  observed  in  several 
IS  of  this  coujitry,  that  your  men  of  learning  here  are 
delighted  in  playing  little  tricks  with  words  and  figures ; 
IwiBS  wits  arc  not  yet  got  out  of  anagram  and  acrostic, 
ry  is  a  very  large  room,  pretty  well  filled.  Over  it  is 
>om  furnished  with  several  artificial  and  natural  curiosi- 
iw  in  it  a  huge  map  of  the  country  of  Zurich  drawn  with 
where  they  see  every  particular  fountain  and  hillock  in 
inions.  I  ran  over  their  cabinet  of  medals,  but  do  not 
'  to  have  met  with  any  in  it  that  are  extraordinary  rare, 
lal  is  better  than  that  of  Berne,  and  they  say  has  arms 
thousand  men. 

out  a  day's  journey  from  Zurich  we  entered  onthe  ter- 
r  the  abbot  of  St.  Oaul.  They  arc  four  hours  riding  in 
Lnd  twelve  in  length.  The  abbot  can  raise  in  it  an  army 
thousand  men  well  armed  and  exercised.  He  is  sover- 
e  whole  country,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  can- 
urich.  Lucerne,  Glaris,  and  Switz.  He  is  always  chosen 
e  abby  of  Benedictines  at  St.  Gaul.  Every  father  and 
r  the  convent  has  a  voice  in  the  election,  which  must 
s  be  confirmed  by  the  pope.  The  last  abbot  was  cardi- 
rati,  who  was  advanced  to  the  purple  about  two  years 
I  death.  The  abbot  takes  the  advice  and  consent  of  his 
>eforc  he  enters  on  any  matters  of  importance,  as  the 
r  a  tax,  or  declaring  of  a  war.  His  chief  lay-officer  is 
I  maitre  d?  hdtel^  or  high  steward  of  the  household,  who 
by  ibe  abbot,  and  has  the  management  of  all  affairs 
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under  him.  There  are  several  other  judges  and  distributers  of 
justice  appointed  for  the  several  parts  of  his  dominions,  from 
whom  there  always  lies  an  appeal  to  the  prince.  His  residence 
is  generally  at  the  Benedictine  convent  at  St.  Craul,  notwith- 
standing the  town  of  St  Gaul  is  a  little  Protestant  republic, 
wholly  independent  of  the  abbot,  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
cantons. 

One  would  wonder  to  see  so  many  rich  Bourgeois  in  the  town 
of  St.  Gaul,  and  so  very  few  poor  people  in  a  place  that  hu 
scarce  any  lands  belonging  to  it,  and  little  or  no  income  but  what 
arises  from  its  trade.  But  the  great  support  and  riches  of  this 
little  state  is  its  linen  manufacture,  which  employs  almost  ill 
ages  and  conditions  of  its  inhabitants.  The  whole  country  abont 
them,  furnishes  them  with  vast  quantities  of  flax,  out  of  which 
they  arc  said  to  make  yearly  forty  thousand  pieces  of  linen  clothj 
reckoning  two  hundred  ells  to  the  piece.  Some  of  their  manufac- 
ture is  as  fiDcly  wrought  as  any  that  can  be  met  with  in  Holland ; 
for  they  have  excellent  artisans,  and  great  commodities  for  whiten- 
ing. All  tho  fields  about  the  town  were  so  covered  with  their 
manufacture,  that  coming  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  we  mistook 
them  for  a  lake.  They  send  off  their  works  upon  mules  into 
Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  all  the  adjacent  countries.  They  reck- 
on in  the  town  of  St.  Gaul,  and  in  the  houses  that  lie  scattered 
about  it,  near  ten  thousand  souls,  of  which  there  are  sixteen  hun- 
dred bourgeois.  They  chuse  their  councils  and  burgomasters 
out  of  the  body  of  the  bourgeois,  as  in  the  other  governments  of 
Switzerland,  which  are  every  where  of  tho  same  nature,  the  diffe^ 
ence  lying  only  in  the  numbers  of  such  as  are  employed  in  state 
affairs,  which  are  proportioned  to  the  grandeur  of  the  states  that 
employ  thcin.  The  abby  and  the  town  bear  a  great  aversion  to 
one  another ;  but  in  the  general  diet  of  the  cantons  their  repr^ 
sentatives  sit  together,  and  act  by  concert.     The  abbot  deputes 
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liis  grand  maitre  d^  hdtel,  aud  the  town  one  of  its  burgomafl- 
tcrs. 

About  four  years  ago  the  town  and  abby  would  have  come  to 
an  open  rupture,  had  it  not  been  timely  prevented  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  their  common  protectors.     The  occasion  was  this.     A 
Senedictinc  mon]^,  in  one  of  their  annual  processions,  carried  his 
cross  erected  through  the  town  with  a  train  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand peasants  following  him.     They  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
convent  but  the  whole  town  was  in  a  tumult,  occasioned  by  the 
'insolence  of  the  priest,  who,  contrary  to  all  precedents,  had  pre- 
Bumed  to  carry  his  cross  in  that  manner.      The  bourgeois  imme- 
diately put  themselves  in  arms,  and  drew  down  four  pieces  of 
their  cannon  to  the  gates  of  the  convent.     The  procession,  to 
escape  the  fury  of  the  citizens,  durst  not  return  by  the  way  it 
came,  but  afler  the  devotions  of  the  monks  were  finished,  passed 
out  at  a  back  door  of  the  convent,  tliat  immediately  led  into  the 
abbots  territories.     The  abbot  on  his  part  raises  an  army,  blocks 
np  the  town  on  the  side  that  faces  his  dominions,  and  forbids  his 
subjects  to  furnish  it  with  any  of  their  commodities.     While 
things  were  just  ripe  for  a  war,  the  cantons,  their  protectors,  in- 
terposed as  umpires  in  the  quarrel,  condemning  the  town,  that 
had  appeared  too  forward  in  the  dispute,  to  a  fine  of  two  thousand 
crowns ;  and  enacting  at  the  same  time,  that,  as  soon  as  any  pro- 
cession entered  their  walls,  the  priest  should  let  the  cross  hang 
about  his  neck  without  touching  it  with  either  hand,  till  he  came 
within  the  precincts  of  the  abby.     The  citizens  could  bring  into 
the  field  near  two  thousand  men  well  exercised,  and  armed  to  the 
best  advantage,  with  which  they  fancy  they  could  make  head 
against  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  peasants,  for  so  many  the  abbot 
could  easily  raise  in  his  territories.     But  the  Protestants,  sub- 
jects of  the  abby,  who,  they  say,  make  up  a  good  third  of  its  peo- 
ple, would  probably,  in  cnso  of  a  war,  abandon  the  cause  of  their 
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prince  for  tliut  of  their  religion.  The  town  of  St.  Gaul  hu  u 
arsenal,  library,  town-houses,  and  churches,  proportionable  to  tlie 
l>i;rncs8  of  the  state.  It  is  well  enough  fortified  to  resist  anj 
sudden  attack,  and  to  give  the  cantons  time  to  come  to  their  ti- 
sistance.  The  abby  is  by  no  means  so  magnificent  as  one  wonld 
expect  from  its  endowments.  The  church  is  one  huge  nef  witk  i 
double  aisle  to  it.  At  each  end  is  a  large  choir.  The  one  of 
them  is  supported  by  vast  pillars  of  stone,  cased  over  with  a  com- 
position that  looks  the  most  like  marble  of  any  thing  one  can  ima* 
gine.  On  the  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  church  are  lists  of  laintii 
martyrs,  popes,  cardinals,  archbishops,  kings,  and  queens,  thit 
have  been  of  the  ]3enedictine  order.  There  are  several  pictom 
of  such  as  have  been  distinguished  by  their  birth,  banctity,  or 
miracles,  with  inscriptions  that  let  you  into  the  name  and  history 
of  the  persons  represented.  I  have  often  wished  that  some  tri* 
veller  would  take  the  pains  to  gather  all  the  modem  inscriptioofl 
which  arc  to  be  met  with  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  as  Gmter 
and  others  have  copied  out  the  ancient  heathen  monumeatf. 
Had  we  two  or  three  volumes  of  this  nature,  without  any  of  the 
collector's  own  reflections,  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
could  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  nor  ex- 
pose more  the  pride,  vanity,  and  self-interest  of  convents,  tbc 
abuse  of  indulgencics,  the  folly  and  impertinence  of  votaries,  la^ 
in  short,  the  superstition,  credulity,  and  childishness  of  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  religion.  One  might  fill  several  sheets  at  St.  Gtvi, 
as  there  are  few  considerable  convents  or  churches  that  woold 
not  afford  large  contributions. 

As  the  King  of  France  distributes  his  pensions  through  sU 
the  part«  of  Switzerland,  the  town  and  abby  of  St.  Ghiul  com*  ^ 
too  for  their  share.  To  the  first  he  gives  five  hundred  ciotM 
per  annum,  and  to  the  other  a  thousand.  This  pension  hssDOt 
Deen  paid  i\\cno.  three  years,  which  they  attribute  to  their  not  s^ 


1 
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knowledging  tho  Duke  of  Anjou  for  King  of  Spain.  The  town 
and  abbey  of  St.  Gaul  carry  a  bear  for  their  anas.  The  lloniau 
Catholics  have  this  bear's  memory  in  very  great  veneration,  and 
represent  him  as  the  first  convert  their  saint  made  in  the  coun- 
try. One  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Benedictine  monks  gave 
me  the  following  history  of  him,  which  he  delivered  to  mo  with 
tears  of  affection  in  his  eyes.  ^^  St.  Gaul,  it  seems,  whom  they 
call  the  great  apostle  of  Germany,  found  all  this  country  a  little 
bott«r  than  a  vast  desert.  As  he  was  walking  in  it  on  a  very 
eold  day  he  chanced  to  meet  a  bear  in  his  way.  Tlie  saint,  in- 
stead of  being  startled  at  the  rencounter,  ordered  the  bear  to 
bring  him  a  bundle  of  wood,  and  make  him  a  fire.  The  bear 
served  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and,  at  his  departure,  was 
commanded  by  the  saint  to  retire  into  tho  very  depth  of  the 
woods,  and  there  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  without  ever  hurting 
man  or  beast.  From  this  time,  says  the  monk,  the  bear  lived 
irreproachably,  and  observed,  to  his  dying  day,  the  orders  that 
the  ssunt  had  given  him." 

I  have  often  considered,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  tho 
profound  peace  and  tran(][uillity  that  reigns  in  Switzerland  and  its 
alliances.     It  is  very  wonderful  to  see  such  a  knot  of  governments, 
which  are  so  divided  among  themselves  in  matters  of  religion, 
maintain  so  uninterrupted  an  union,  and  correspondence,  that  no 
one  of  them  is  for  invading  the  rights  of  another,  but  remains 
content  within  the  bounds  of  its  first  establishment.     This,  I 
think,  must  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  nature  of  the  people,  and 
the  constitution  of  their  governments.     Were  the  Swiss  animated 
by  zeal  or  ambition,  some  or  other  of  their  states  would  imme- 
diately break  in  upon  the  rest ;  or  were  the  states  so  many  prin- 
cipalities, they  might  often  have  an  ambitious  sovereign  at  the 
head  of  them,  that  would  embroil  his  neighbours,  and  sacrifice 
tbe  repose  of  his  subjects  to  his  own  glory.     But  as  the  inhab- 
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itants  of  these  countries  are  naturally  of  a  heayy  phlegmitift 
temper,  if  any  of  their  leading  members  kaTe  more  fire  and  spirit 
than  comes  to  their  share,  it  is  quickly  tempered  by  the  ooldneiB 
and  moderation  of  the  rest  who  sit  at  the  helm  with  them.  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  the  Alps  is  the  worst  spot  of  ground  in  tiie 
world  to  make  conquests  in,  a  great  part  of  its  go vcmments  being 
80  naturally  intrenched  among  woods  and  mountains.  Howerer 
it  be,  we  find  no  such  disorders  among  them  as  one  would  ezpeet 
in  such  a  multitude  of  states ;  for  as  soon  as  any  public  mptnn 
happens,  it  is  immediately  closed  up  by  the  moderation  and  good 
offices  of  the  rest  that  interpose. 

As  all  the  considerable  governments  among  the  Alps  are  eon- 
monwealths,  so,  indeed,  it  is  a  constitution  the  most  adapted  of 
any  other  to  the  poverty  and  barrenness  of  these  countries.  We 
may  see  only  in  a  neighbouring  government  the  ill  conaeqnenees 
of  having  a  despotic  prince,  in  a  state  that  is  most  of  it  composed 
of  rocks  and  mountains ;  for,  notwithstanding  there  is  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  lands,  and  many  of  them  better  than  those  of  the  Swiss 
and  Grisons,  the  common  people  among  the  latter  are  nindi 
more  at  their  ease,  and  in  a  greater  affluence  of  all  the  con- 
veniences of  life.  A  prince's  court  eats  too  much  into  the  in- 
come of  a  poor  state,  and  generally  introduces  a  kind  of  InxoiJ 
and  magnificence,  that  sets  every  particular  person  upon  miking 
a  higher  figure  in  his  station  than  is  consistent  with  his  rovenne. 

It  is  the  great  endeavour  of  the  several  cantons  of  Swi^ier- 
land,  to  banish  from  among  them  every  thing  that  looks  Uke 
pomp  or  superfluity.  To  this  end  the  ministers  are  alwtp 
preaching,  and  the  governors  putting  out  edicts  against  dancing) 
gaming,  entertainments,  and  fine  clothes.  This  is  become  more 
necessary  in  some  of  the  governments,  since  there  are  so  msny 

• 

refugees   settled   among  them;  for,  though  the   Protestants  ia 
France  affect  ordinarily  a  greater  plainness  and  simplioiftf  o^ 
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muiners,  than  those  of  the  same  quality  who  are  of  the  Boman 

Gatholio   communion,  they  have,   however,  too  much  of  their 

eoantry-gallantrj  for  the  genius  and  constitution  of  Switzerland. 

Shoald  dressing,  feasting,  and  balls,  once  get  among  the  cantons, 

their  military  roughness  would  be  quickly  lost,  their  tempers 

would  grow  too  soft  for  their  climate,  and  their  expeuces  out-run 

their  incomes ;  besides  that  the  materials  for  their  luxury  must 

be  brought  from  other  nations,  which  would  immediately  ruin  a 

country  that  has  few  commodities  of  its  own  to  export,  and  is  not 

orer-stocked  with  money.     Luxury  indeed  wounds  a  Republic  in 

its  very  vitals,  as  its  natural  consequences  are  rapine,  avarice, 

and  injustice ;  for  the  more  money  a  man  spends,  the  more  must 

he  endeavour  to  augment  his  stock ;  which  at  last  sets  the  liberty 

and  votes  of  a  common>wealth  to  sale,  if  they  find  any  foreign 

power  that  is  able  to  pay  the  price  of  them.     We  sec  no  where 

the  pernicious  efifeots  of  luxury  on  a  republic  more  than  in  that 

of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  *  immediately  found  itself  poor  as 

ioon  as  this  vice  got  footing  among  them,  though  they  were  pos- 

MBsed  of  all  the  riches  in  the  world.     We  find  in  the  beginnings 

and  increases  of  their  common-wealth  strange  instances  of  the 

contempt  of  money,  because  indeed  they  were  utter  strangers  to 

the  pleasures  that  might  be  procured  by  it ;  or  in  other  words, 

becansc  they  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  luxury.     But  as 

lOon  as  they  once  entered  into  a  taste  of  pleasure,  politeness,  and 

magnificence,  they  fell  into  a  thousand  violences,  conspiracies,  and 

divisions,  that  threw  them  into  all  the  disorders  imaginable,  and 

terminated  in  the  utter  subversion  of  the  common-wealth.     It  is 

no  wonder,  therefore,  the  poor  common-wealths  of  Switzerland 

are  ever  labouring  at  the  suppressing  and  prohibition  of  every 

thing  that  may  introduce  vanity  and  luxury.     Besides  the  sov- 

'  Who.  The  relative,  "  Who  "  has  a  person  for  ita  untooeJciit — it  shouM, 
therefore^  have  been  :  **  \\'ko  found  herseff  \>oor"  or,  "which  fouud  itMelf 
poor.*' 

VOL.   If. — 16 
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eral  fines  that  are  set  upon  plays,  games,  balls,  and  feastiogs,  thef 
have  many  customs  among  them  which  very  much  contribate  to 
the  keeping  up  of  their  ancient  simplicity.  The  Bourgeois,  wbo 
are  at  the  head  of  the  governments,  are  obliged  to  appear  it  tU 
their  public  assemblies  in  a  black  cloak  and  a  band.  The  women^ 
dress  is  very  plain,  those  of  the  best  quality  wearing  nothing  on 
their  heads  generally  but  furs,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  their 
own  country.  The  persons  of  different  qualities  in  both  sexei 
are  indeed  allowed  their  different  ornaments,  but  these  are  gen- 
erally such  as  are  by  no  means  costly,  being  rather  designed  ai 
marks  of  distinction  than  to  make  a  figure.  The  chief  offieen 
of  Berne,  for  example,  are  known  by  the  crowns  of  their  hstS) 
which  are  much  deeper  than  those  of  an  inferior  character.  THe 
peasants  are  generally  clothed  in  a  coarse  kind  of  canvas,  that  Is 
the  manufacture  of  the  country.  Their  holy-day  clothes  go  from 
father  to  son,  and  arc  seldom  worn  out,  till  the  second  or  third 
generation  so  that  it  is  common  enough  to  see  a  country  man  in 
doublet  and  breeches  of  his  great-grand-father. 

Geneva  is  much  politer  than  Switzerland,  or  any  of  its  allies, 
and  is  therefore  looked  upon  as  the  court  of  the  Alps,  whither 
the  Protestant  cantons  often  send  their  children  to  improre 
themselves  in  language  and  education.  The  Genevois  have  been 
very  much  refined,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  corrupted  by  the 
conversation  of  the  French  Protestants,  who  make  up  almost  a 
third  of  their  people.  It  is  certain  they  have  very  much  forgot- 
ten the  adyicc  that  Calvin  gave  them  in  a  great  ooundl  a  littlo 
before  his  death,  when  he  recommended  to  them,  above  all  thiog!? 
an  exemplary  modesty  and  humility,  and  as  great  a  simplicity  in 
their  manners  as  in  their  religion.  Whether  or  iio  they  hav* 
done  well,  to  set  up  for  making  another  kind  of  figure,  time  wiH 
witnoHs.  Tlierc  are  several  that  fancy  the  great  sums  they  have 
remitt^Hl  into  Italy,  thou|2[h  by  thiij  nioans  thoy  make  their  oour* 
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)  King  of  France  at  present,  maj  some  time  or  other  give 
Qclination  to  become  the  master  of  so  wealthy  a  city. 
3  this  collection  of  little  states  abounds  more  in  pasturage 
in  com,  they  are  all  provided  with  their  public  granaries, 
lave  the  humanity  to  furnish  one  another  in  public  exigen. 
when  the  scarcity  is  not  universal.  As  the  administration 
iiirs  relating  to  these  public  granaries  is  not  very  different 
f  of  the  particular  governments,  I  shall  content  myself  to 
)wn  the  rules  observed  in  it  by  the  little  common-wealth  of 
ra,  in  which  I  had  more  time  to  inform  myself  of  the  parti- 
\  than  in  any  other.  There  are  three  of  the  little  council 
ed  for  this  office.  They  are  obliged  to  keep  together  a 
lion  sufficient  to  feed  the  people  at  least  two  years,  in  case 
r  or  famine.     They  must  take  care  to  fill  their  magazines  in 

of  the  greatest  plenty,  that  so  they  may  afford  cheaper, 
icrease  the  public  revenue  at  a  small  expence  of  its  mem- 

None  of  the  three  managers  must,  upon  any  pretence, 
h  the  granaries  from  his  own  fields,  that  so  they  may  ha¥e 
aptation  to  pay  too  great  a  price,  or  put  any  bad  com  upon 
iblic  They  must  buy  up  no  com  growing  within  twelve 
of  Geneva,  that  so  the  filling  their  magazines  may  not  pre- 
B  their  market,  and  raise  the  price  of  their  provisions  at 
That  such  a  collection  of  com  may  not  spoil  in  keeping, 
3  inns  and  public  houses  are  obliged  to  fuifnish  themselves 
*  it,  by  which  means  is  raised  the  most  considerable  branch 

public  revenues;  the  com  being  sold  out  at  a  much  dearer 
han  His  bought  up.  So  that  the  greatest  income  of  the 
on-wealth,  which  pays  the  pensions  of  most  of  its  officers  and 
en,  is  raised  on  strangers  and  travellers,  or  such  of  their 
ody  as  have  money  enough  to  spend  at  taverns  and  public- 
s. 
18  the  custom  in  Geneva  and  Switzerland  to  divide  their 
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estates  C(|ually  among  all  their  children,  by  which  meuiB  evo} 
one  lives  at  his  case  without  growing  dangerous  to  the  repuli^B, 
for,  as  soon  as  an  overgrown  estate  falls  into  the  hands  of  om 
that  has  many  children,  it  is  broken  into  so  many  portions  ai 
render  the  sharers  of  it  rich  enough,  without  raising  them  too 
much  above  the  level  of  the  rest.  This  is  absolutely  necessarj 
in  these  little  republics,  where  the  rich  merchants  live  veiy  modi 
within  their  estates,  and  by  heaping  up  vast  sums  frooi'yesrto 
year,  might  become  formidable  to  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citiieiai 
and  break  the  equality,  which  is  so  necessary  in  these  kinds  of 
governments,  were  there  not  means  found  out  to  distribute  their 
wealth  among  several  members  of  their  republic.  At  Genevt, 
for  instance,  are  merchants  reckoned  worth  twenty  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  though,  perhaps,  there  is  not  one  of  them  who 
spends  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Though  the  Protestants  and  Papists  know  very  well  that  it  is 
their  common  interest  to  keep  a  steady  neutrality  in  all  the  wars 
between  the  states  of  Europe,  they  cannot  forbear  siding  with  t 
party  in  their  discourse.     The  Catholics  are  zealous  for  the 
French  king,  as  the  Protestants  do  not  a  little  glory  in  the 
riches,  power,  and  good  success  of  the  English  and  Dutch,  whom 
they  look  upon  as  the  bulwarks  of  the  reformation.     The  mini^ 
ters,  in  particular,  have  often  preached  against  such  of  their 
fellow-subjects  as  enter  into  the  troops  of  the  French  king;  Int 
so  long  as  the  Swiss  see  their  interest  in  it,  their  poverty  will 
always  hold  them  fast  to  his  service.     They  have,  indeed,  die 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  their  ministers  with  them,  which  is 
the  more  remarkable,  because  the  very  same  prince  refused  even 
those  of  the  church  of  England,  who  followed  their  master  to  St 
Gcrmains,  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion. 

Before  I  leave  Switzerland  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  the 
notion  of  witchcraft  reigns  very  much  in  this  oountry.     I  hove 
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often  1>een  tired  with  accounts  of  this  nature  from  yery  sensible 
men,  who  are  most  of  them  furnished  with  matters  of  fact  which 
have  happened,  as  they  pretend,  within  the  compass  of  their  own 
knowledge.  It  is  certain  there  have  been  many  executions  on 
this  account,  as  in  the  canton  of  Berne  there  wore  some  put  to 
death  daring  my  stay  at  Geneva.  The  people  are  so  uniyersally 
infiatnated  with  the  notion,  that  if  a  cow  falls  sick,  it  is  ten  to 
ene  but  an  old  woman  is  clapt  up  in  prison  for  it,  and  if  the  poor 
oreatnre  chance  to  think  herself  a  witch,  the  whole  country  is  for 
kanging  her  up  without  mercy.  One  finds,  indeed,  the  same 
hnmonr  prevail  in  most  of  the  rocky  barren  parts  of  Europe. 
Whether  it  be  that  poverty  and  ignorance,  which  are  generally 

■ 

the  products  of  these  countries,  may  really  engage  a  wretch  in 
snch  dark  practices,  or,  whether  or  no  the  same  principles  may 
not  render  the  people  too  credulous,  and,  perhaps,  too  easy  to 
get  rid  of  some  of  their  unprofitable  members. 

A  great  affair  that  employs  the  Swiss  politics  at  present  is 

the  Prince  of  Conti^s  succession  to  the  Duchess  of  Nemours  in 

the  government  of  Neuf-Chatel.     The  inhabitants  of  Neuf-Chatel 

can  by  no  means  think  of  submitting  themselves  to  a  prince  who 

is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  subject  of  France.     They  were  very 

attentive  to  his  conduct  in  the  principality  of  Orange,  which  they 

did  not  question  but  ho  would  rule  with  all  the  mildness  and 

moderation  imaginable,  as  it  would  be  the  best  means  in  the 

world  to  recommend  him  to  Neuf-Chatel.     But,  notwithstanding* 

it  was  so  much  his  interest  to  manage  his  Protestant  subjects  in 

the  country,  and  the  strong  assurances  he  had  given  them  in 

protecting  them  in  all  their  privileges,  and,  particularly  in  the 

*  Notynthttanding.  Kotwithatanding^  may  bo  followed  by  a  "wliolo  sen- 
tence, or  by  a  ftulMtantive ;  but  it  is  not  ri^ht  to  turn  the  m^vcral  i>arts  of 
the  Mm6  perio<l,  so  difforoutly.  It  should  be, — "  Notwithsf nnaini;  the 
interest  he  had,  and  the  aAsurancos  he  had  ^ven/'  or,  "Notwithstanding 
[that]  it  waa  bo  mucli  his  interest  to  manage,  and,  that  he  had  given  the 
■trongest  atisaranoefl  to  protect." 
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frco  exercise  of  their  religion,  he  made  over  liis  prlnoipaliijf  in 
a  very  little  time  for  a  sum  of  money  to  the  King  of  France.  U 
is,  indeed,  generally  believed  the  Prince  of  Conti  would  rather  still 
have  kept  his  title  to  Orange,  but  the  same  respect  which  induced 
him  to  quit  this  government,  might,  at  another  time,  tempt  him 
to  give  up  that  of  Neuf-Chatel  on  the  like  conditions.  The  King 
of  Prussia  lays  in  his  claim  for  Neuf-Chatcl,  as  he  did  for  the 
principality  of  Orange,  and  it  is  probable  would  be  more  acceptir 
ble  to  the  inhabitants  than  the  other;  but  they  are  genenUj 
disposed  to  declare  themselves  a  free  commonwealth,  after  tbe 
death  of  the  Duchess  of  Nemours,  if  the  Swiss  will  support  them. 
The  Protestant  cantons  seem  much  inclined  to  assist  them,  which 
they  may  very  well  do,  in  case  the  duchess  dies  whilst  the  King 
of  France  has  hi^  hands  so  full  of  business  on  all  sides  of  him. 
It  certainly  very  much  concerns  them  not  to  suffer  the  French 
king  to  establish  his  authority  on  this  sido  Mount  Jura,  and  on 
the  very  borders  of  their  country ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee 
what  a  round  sum  of  money,  or  the  fear  of  a  rupture  with  France, 
may  do  among  a  people  who  have  tamely  suffered  the  Franche 
Compte  to  be  seized  on,  and  a  fort  to  be  built  within  cannon-shot 
of  one  of  their  cantons. 

There  is  a  new  sect  sprung  up  in  Switzerland,  which  spreadi 
very  much  in  the  Protestant  cantons.     The  professors  of  it  call 
themselves  Pietists,  and  as  enthusiasm  carries  men  generally  to 
the  like  extravagancies,  they  differ  but  little  from  several  secta- 
ries in  other  countries.     They  pretend  in  general  to  great  refine- 
ments, as  to  what  regards  the  practice  of  Christianity,  and  to 
observe  the  following  rules.     To  retire  much  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  world.     To  sink  themselves  into  an  entire  repose  and 
tranquillity  of  mind.     In  this  state  of  silence  to  attend  the  secret 
elapse  and  flowings  in  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  may  fill  their 
minds  with  peace  and  consolation,  joys  or  raptures.     To  fiaTOur 
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I  secret  intimations,  and  give  themselyes  up  entirely  to  his 
ct  and  direction,  so  as  neither  to  speak,  moYO,  or  act,  but 
y  find  his  impulse  on  their  souls.  To  retrench  themselves 
i  the  conyeniences  and  necessities  of  life.  To  make  a  covo- 
?ith  all  their  senses,  so  far  as  to  shun  the  smell  of  a  rose  or 
,  and  to  turn  away  their  eyes  from  a  beautiful  prospect, 
old,  as  much  as  is  possible,  what  the  world  calls  innocent 
Tes,  lest  they  should  hare  their  affections  tainted  by  any 
dity,  and  diverted  from  the  love  of  him  who  is  to  be  the 
3omfort,  repose,  hope  and  delight,  of  their  whole  beings, 
ioct  prevails  very  much  among  the  Protestants  of  Germany, 
1  as  those  of  Switzerland,  and  has  occasioned  several  edicts 
(t  it  in  the  duchy  of  Saxony.  The  professors  of  it  are 
3d  of  all  the  ill  practices  which  may  seem  to  be  the  conse- 
e  of  their  principles,  as  that  they  ascribe  the  worst  of 
8,  which  their  own  vicious  tempers  throw  them  upon,  to 
ctates  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  both  sexes  under  pretence 
rout  conversation  visit  one  another  at  all  hours,  and  in  all 
,  without  any  regard  to  common  decency,  often  making 
religion  a  cover  for  their  immoralities ;  and  that  the  very 
f  them  are  possessed  with  spiritual  pride,  and  a  contempt 
such  as  are  not  of  their  own  sect.  The  Roman  Catholics  who 
ich  the  Protestants  for  their  breaking  into  such  a  multitude 
igions,  have  certainly  taken  the  most  effectual  way  in  the 
for  the  keeping  their  flocks  together ;  I  do  not  mean  the 
iments  they  inflict  on  men's  persons,  which  are  commonly 
I  upon  as  the  chief  methods  by  which  they  deter  them  from 
ng  through  the  pale  of  the  church,  though  certainly  tlieso 
very  great  restraint  on  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  per- 
n.  But  I  take  one  great  cause  why  there  are  so  few  sects 
i  church  of  Rome,  to  be  the  multitude  of  convents,  with 
they  every  where  abound,  that  serve  as  receptacles  for  all 
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those  ficrj  zealots  who  would  set  the  church  in  a  flame,  were  sot 
they  got  together  in  these  houses  of  devotion.  All  men  of  duk 
tempers,  according  to  their  degree  of  melancholy  or  enthowm, 
may  find  conyents  fitted  to  their  humours,  and  meet  with  compir 
nions  us  gloomy  as  themselves.  So  that  what  the  Protestants 
would  call  a  fanatic,  is  in  the  Roman  church  a  religious  of  siuh 
or  such  an  order ;  as  I  have  been  told  of  an  English  merchant  it 
Lisbon,  who  after  some  groat  disappointments  in  the  world  lis 
resolved  to  turn  Quaker  or  Capuchin;  for,  in  the  change  of 
religion,  men  of  ordinary  understandings  do  not  so  much  consider 
the  principles,  as  the  practice  of  those  to  whom  they  go  over. 

From  St.  Gaul  I  took  horse  to  the  lake  of  Constance,  which 
lies  at  two  leagues  distance  from  it,  and  is  formed  by  the  entry 
of  the  Rhine.     This  is  the  only  lake  in  Europe  that  disputes  for 
greatness  with  that  of  Geneva ;  it  appears  more  beautiful  to  the 
eye,  but  wants  the  fruitful  fields  and  vineyards  that  border  upon 
the  other.     It  receives  its  name  from  Constance,  the  chief  town 
on  its  banks.     When  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Zurich  proposed, 
at  a  general  diet,  the  incorporating  Geneva  in  the  number  of  the 
cantons,  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  fearing  the  Protestant  inter- 
est might  receive  by  it  too  great  a  strengthening,  proposed  at  the 
same  time  the  incantoning  of  Constance,  as  a  counterpoise;  to 
which  the  Protestants  not  consenting,  the  whole  project  fell  to  the 
ground.  We  crossed  the  lake  at  Lindaw,  and  in  several  parts  of  ^ 
observed  abundance  of  little  bubbles  of  air,  that  came  working  up* 
ward  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  watermen  told  us,  that 
tlioy  are  observed  to  rise  in  the  same  places,  from  whence  thej 
conclude  them  to  be  so  many  springs  that  break  out  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake.     Lindaw  is  an  imperial  town  on  a  little  island 
that  lies  at  about  three  hundred  paces  from  the  firm  land,  to  which 
it  is  joined  by  a  huge  bridge  of  wood.     The  inhabitants  were  all 
in  arms  when  we  passed  through  it,  being  under  great  apprehen- 
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ions  of  the  Dnke  of  Bayaria,  after  his  having  fallen  upon  Ulme 
nd  Memminghen.  They  flatter  themselves,  that  by  cutting  their 
ridge  they  could  hold  out  against  his  army ;  but,  in  all  probability, 
shower  of  bombs  would  quickly  reduce  the  Bourgeois  to  surren- 
er.  They  were  formerly  bombarded  by  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
^e  were  advised  by  our  merchants^  by  no  means  to  venture  our- 
slves  in  the  Duke  of  Bavarians  country,  so  that  we  had  the  mor- 
ification  to  lose  the  sight  of  Munich,  Ausburg,  and  Ratisbon, 
nd  were  forced  to  take  our  way  to  Vienna  through  Tirol,  where 
'6  had  very  little  to  entertain  us  besides  the  natural  face  of  the 
onntry. 

TIROL,  INSPRUCK,  HALL,  &c. 

After  having  coasted  the  Alps  for  some  time,  we  at  last  entered 
bem  by  a  passage  which  leads  into  the  long  valley  of  the  Tirol, 
nd  following  the  course  of  the  river  Inn  we  came  to  Inspruck ; 
bat  receives  its  name  from  this  river,  and  is  the  capital  city  of 
be  Tirol. 

Inspruck  is  a  handsome  town,  though  not  a  great  one,  and  was 
3rmerly  the  residence  of  the  arch-dukes  who  were  counts  of  Ti- 
ol :  the  palace  where  they  used  to  keep  their  court  is  rather 
onyeiuent  than  magnificent.  The  great  hall  is  indeed  a  very 
toble  room,  the  walls  of  it  are  painted  in  fresco,  and  represent 
he  labours  of  Hercules.  Many  of  them  look  very  finely,  though 
r  great  part  of  the  work  has  been  cracked  by  earthquakes,  which 
•re  very  frequent  in  this  country.  There  is  a  little  wooden  pal- 
ee  that  borders  on  the  other,  whither  the  court  used  to  retire  at 
he  first  shake  of  an  earthquake.  I  saw  here  the  largest  menage 
hat  I  have  met  with  any  where  else.  At  one  end  of  it  is  a  great 
lartition  designed  for  an  opera.  They  shewed  us  also  a  very 
iKttj  theatre.     The  last  comedy  that  was  acted  on  it  was  de- 
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signed  by  the  Jesuits  for  the  entertainment  of  the  queen  of  the 
Romans,  who  passed  this  way  from  Modena  to  Vienna.  The  oon- 
plimcnt  which  the  fathers  made  her  majesty  on  this  oceasioQ  wu 
very  particular,  and  did  not  a  little  expose  them  to  the  rulkij 
of  the  court     For  the  arms  of  Hanover  being  a  horse,  the  Wi- 
thers thought  it  a  very  pretty  allusion  to  represent  the  queen  by 
Bucephalus,  that  would  let  nobody  get  upon  him  but  Alexander 
the  Great.     The  wooden  horse  that  acted  this  notable  part  is  still 
to  be   seen  behind   the  scenes.     In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
palace,  which  is  hung  with  the  pictures  of  several  illustrionB  per 
sons,  they  shewed  us  the  portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  the  Scots, 
who  was  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    The  ffx- 
dens  about  the  house  arc  very  large,  but  ill  kept.     There  \s  in 
the  middle  of  them  a  beautiful  statue  in  brass  of  an  Arch-duke 
Leopold  on  horseback.     There  are  near  it  twelve  other  fignresof 
water-nymphs  and  river-gods  well  cast,  and  as  big  as  the  life. 
They  were  designed  for  the  ornaments  of  a  water-work,  as  one 
might  easily  make  a  great  variety  of  jetteaus  at  a  small  ezpence 
in  a  garden  that  has  the  river  Inn  running  by  its  walls.    Thclat« 
Duke  of  Lorrain  had  this  palace,  and  the  government  of  the  Ti- 
rol, assigned  him  by  the  emperor,  and  his  lady  the  queen  dow- 
ager of  Poland  lived  here  several  years  after  the  death  of  the 
duke  her  husband.     There  are  covered  galleries  that  lead  fron 
the  palace  to  five  different  churches.     I  passed  through  a  verj 
long  one  which  reaches  to  the  church  of  the  Capuchin  convent, 
where  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  used  often  to  assist  at  their  midnight 
devotions.     They  shewed  us  in  this  convent  the  apartments  of 
Maximilian,  who  was  arch- duke  and  count  of  Tirol  about  four- 
score years  ago.     This  prince  at  the  same  time  that  he  kept  the 
government  in  his  hands,  lived  in  this  convent  with  all  the  rigor 
and  austerity  of  a  Capuchin.     Ilis  anti-chamber  and  room  of 
audience  are  little  square  chambers  wainscoted.      Hia  private 
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lodgings  ar6  three  or  four  small  rooms  faced  with  a  kind  of  fret- 
work, that  makes  them  look  like  little  hollow  caverns  in  a  rock. 
They  preserve  this  apartment  of  the  convent  uninhal)itcd,  and 
sbofw  in  it  the  altar,  bed,  and  stove,  as  likewise  a  picture  and  a 
stamp  of  this  devout  prince.     The  church  of  the  Franciscan  con- 
vent is  famous  for  the  monument  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  the 
First,  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  it.     It  was  erected  to  him  by 
his  grandson  Ferdinand  the  First,  who  probably  looked  upon  this 
emperor  as  the  founder  of  the  Austrian  greatness.     For  as  by 
his  own  marriage  he  annexed  the  Low  Countries  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  so  by  matching  his  son  to  Joane  of  Arragon,  he  settled 
on  his  posterity  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  and  by  the  marriage  of 
bis  grandson  Ferdinand  got  into  his  family  the  kingdoms  of  Bo- 
Lemiaand  Hungary.  This  monument  is  only  honorary,  for  the  ashes 
of  the  emperor  lie  elsewhere.  On  the  top  of  it  is  a  brazen  figure  of 
Maximilian  on  his  knees,  and  on  the  sides  of  it  a  beautiful  bus-re- 
lief  representing  the  actions  of  this  prince.    His  whole  history  is 
digested  into  twenty-four  square  panncls  of  sculpture  in  bas-relief; 
the  subject  of  two  of  them  is  his  confederacy  witli   Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  the  wars  they  made  together  upon  France.     On  each 
side  of  this  monument  is  a  row  of  very  noble  brazen  statues  much 
bigger  than  the  life,  most  of  them  representing  such  as  were 
some  way  or  other  related  to  Maximilian.     Among  the  rest  is  one 
that  the  fathers  of  the  convent  tell  us  represents  King  Arthur, 
the  old  British  king.     But  what  relation  had  that  Arthur  to 
Maximilian  ?  I  do  not  question,  therefore,  but  it  was  designed 
for  Prince  Arthur,  elder  brother  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  had 
espoused  Catharine,  sister  of  Maximilian,  whose  divorce  after- 
wards gave  occasion  to  such  signal  revolutions  in  England.    This 
ohorch  was  built  by  Ferdinand  the  First.     One  sees  in  it  a  kind 
of  offer  at  modem  architecture,  but  at  the  same  time  that  the  ar- 
diitect  has  shewn  his  dislike  of  the  Gothic  manner,  one  may  see 
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Ycry  woU  that  in  that  age  they  were  not,  at  least  in  this  coontiy, 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  true  way.  The  portal,  for  ex- 
ample, consists  of  a  composite  order  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  the 
ornaments,  indeed,  are  taken  from  them,  but  so  put  together  that 
you  see  the  volutes  of  the  Ionic,  the  foliage  of  the  Corinthiao, 
and  the  uovali  of  the  Doric  mixed  without  any  regularity  on  the 
same  capital.  So  the  vault  of  the  church,  though  broad  enough, 
is  encumbered  with  so  many  little  tricks  in  sculpture.  It  is,  in- 
deed, supported  with  single  columns  instead  of  those  vast  clus- 
ters of  little  pillars  that  one  meets  with  in  Gothic  cathedrals,  hut 
at  the  same  time  these  columns  are  of  no  regular  order,  and  at 
least  twice  too  long  for  their  diameter.  There  are  other  churches 
in  the  town,  and  two  or  three  palaces  which  arc  of  a  more  modem 
make,  and  built  with  a  good  fancy.  I  was  shewn  the  little  Xo- 
tredame  that  is  handsomely  designed,  and  topped  with  a  cupola. 
It  was  made  as  an  oflfering  of  gratitude  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
fur  having  defended  the  country  of  the  Tirol  against  the  victori- 
ous arms  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  could  not  enter  this  part 
of  the  empire  after  having  overrun  most  of  the  rest.  This  temple 
was  therefore  built  by  the  contributions  of  the  whole  country. 
At  about  half  a  league's  distance  from  Inspruck  stands  the  castle 
of  Amras,  furnished  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  medals,  and 
many  other  .sorts  of  rar'tics  both  in  nature  and  art,  for  which  I  • 
must  refer  the  reader  to  Monsieur  Patin's  account  in  his  letters 
to  the  Duke  of  Wirtomberg,  having  myself  had  neither  time  or 
opportunity  to  enter  into  a  particular  examination  of  them. 

From  Inspruck  we  came  to  Hall,  that  lies  at  a  league  distance 
on  the  same  river.  This  place  is  particularly  famous  for  its  salt- 
works. There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  vast  mountains  of  a 
transparent  kind  of  rock  not  unlike  allum,  extremely  solid,  and 
as  piquant  to  the  tongue  as  salt  itself.  Four  or  five  hundred 
men  are  always  at  work  in  the  mountains,  where  as  soon  as  they 
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.ye  hewn  down  any  qoantities  of  the  rock,  they  let  in  their 
rings  and  reservoirs  among  their  works.  The  water  eats  away 
d  dissolves  the  particles  of  salt  which  are  mixed  in  the  stone, 
d  is  conveyed  by  long  troughs  and  canals  from  the  mines  to 
e  town  of  Hall,  where  'tis  received  in  vast  cisterns,  and  boiled 
ffrom  time  to  time. 

They  make  after  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  loaves  a  week, 
ch  loaf  four  hundred  pound  weight.  This  would  raise  a  great 
venue  to  the  emperor,  were  there  here  such  a  tax  on  salt  as 
ere  is  in  France.  At  present  he  clears  but  two  hundred  thou- 
nd  crowns  a  year,  after  having  defrayed  all  the  charges  of  work- 
g  it.  There  are  in  Switzerland,  and  other  parts  of  the  Alps,  seve- 
1  of  these  quarries  of  salt,  that  turn  to  very  little  account,  by 
ason  of  the  great  quantities  of  wood  they  consume. 

The  salt-works  at  Hall  have  a  great  convenience  for  fuel, 
iiich  swims  down  to  them  on  the  river  Inn.  This  river,  during 
s  course  through  the  Tirol,  is  generally  shut  up  between  a 
mble  range  of  mountains  that  are  most  of  them  covered  with 
3ods  of  fir-trees.  Abundance  of  peasants  are  employed  in  the 
iwing  down  of  the  largest  of  these  trees,  that  after  they  arc 
urked  and  cut  into  shape,  are  tumbled  down  from  the  mountains 
to  the  stream  of  the  river,  which  carries  them  off  to  the  salt- 
orks.  At  Inspruck  they  take  up  vast  quantities  for  the  convents 
kd  public  officers  who  have  a  certain  portion  of  it  allotted 
tem  by  the  emperor  :  the  rest  of  it  passes  on  to  HalL  There 
'e  generally  several  hundred  loads  afloat ;  for  they  be^n  to  cut 
x>ve  twenty-five  leagues  up  the  river  above  Hall,  and  there 
*e  other  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Inn,  which  bring  in  their  con- 
ibutions.  These  salt-works,  and  a  mint  that  is  established  at 
16  same  place,  have  nendercd  this  town,  notwithstanding  the 
Bigfabourhood  of  the  capital  city,  almost  as  populous  as  Inspruck 
Bel£     The  design  of  this  mint  is  to  work  off  part  of  the  metalff 
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which  arc  found  in  the  neighhoaring  mountains ;  where,  w  we 
were  told,  there  arc  seven  thousand  men  in  constant  employ.  At 
Hall  we  took  a  hoat  to  carry  us  to  Vienna.     The  first  night  wc 
lay  at  Bottenhurg,  where  is  a  strong  castle  above  the  town.  Count 
Serini  is  still  close  prisoner  in  this  castle,  who,  as  they  told  ns  in 
the  town,  had  lost  his  senses  by  his  long  imprbonment  and  affli^ 
tions.     The  next  day  we  dined  at  Kuffstain,  where  there  is  a 
fortress  on  a  high  rock  above  the  town  almost  inaccessible  on  all 
sides :  this  being  a  frontier  place  on  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  where 
wo  entered  after  about  an  bourns  rowing  from  Kuffstain.    It  was 
the  pleasantest  voyage  in  the  world  to  follow  the  windings  of 
this  river  Inn  through  such  a  variety  of  pltasing  scenes  as  the 
course  of  it  naturally  led  us.     We  had  sometimes  on  each  side 
us  a  vast  extent  of  naked  rocks  and  mountains,  broken  into  a 
thousand  irregular  steeps  and  precipices ;  in  other  places  we  saw 
a  long  forest  of  fir-trees  so  thick  set  together,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  discover  any  of  the  soil  they  grew  upon,  and  rising  vp 
so  regularly  one  above  another,  as  to  give  us  the  view  of  a  whole 
wood  at  once.     The  time  of  the  year,  that  had  given  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  so  many  different  colours,  completed  the  beauty  of  the 
prospect.     But  as  the  materials  of  a  fine  landscape  are  not  al* 
ways  the  most  profitable  to  the  o>vncr  of  them,  we  met  with  but 
very  little  corn  or  pasturage  for  the  proportion  of  earth  that  we 
passed  through,  the  lands  of  the  Tirol  not  being  able  to  feed  the 
inhabitants.     This  long  valley  of  the  Tirol  lies  inclosed  on  all 
sides  by  the  Alps,  though  its  dominions  shoot  out  into  several 
branches  that  lie  among  the  breaks  and  hollows  of  the  mountains. 
It  is  governed  by  three  councils  residing  at  Inspruck,  one  sits 
upon  life  and  death,  the  other  is  for  taxes  and  impositions,  and  a 
third  for  the  common  distribution  of  justice.     As  these  courts 
regulate  themselves  by  the  orders  they  receive  from  the  Imperial 
court,  so  in  many  cases  there  are  appeals  from  them  to  Vienna. 
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^The  inhabitants  of  the  Tirol  have  many  particular  privileges 
above  those  of  the  other  hereditary  countries  of  the  emperor. 
IPor  as  ihey  are  naturally  well  fortified  among  their  mountains, 
and  at  the  same  time  border  upon  many  different  governments, 
as  the  Grisons,  Venetians,  Swiss,  Bavarians,  &c.,  a  severe  treat- 
ment might  tempt  them  to  set  up  for  a  republic,  or  at  least  throw 
themselves  under  the  milder  government  of  some  of  their  neigh- 
1)oar8 :  besides  that  their  country  is  poor,  and  that  the  emperor 
draws  considerable  incomes  out  of  his  mines  of  salt  and  metal. 
They  are  these  mines  that  fill  the  country  with  greater  numbers 
of  people  than  it  would  be  able  to  bear  without  the  importation 
of  com  from  foreign  parts.     The  emperor  has  forts  and  citadels 
at  the  entrance  of  all  the  passes  that  lead  into  the  Tirol,  which 
are  so  advantageously  placed  on  rocks  and  mountains,  that  they 
command  all  the  vallies  and  avenues  that  lie  about  them.     Be- 
sides, that  the  country  itself  is  cut  into  so  many  hills  and  in- 
equalities, as  would  render  it  defensible  by  a  very  little  army 
against  a  numerous  enemy.     It  was,  therefore,  generally  thought 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  would  not  attempt  the  cutting  off  any  suc- 
cours that  were  sent  to  Prince  Eugene ;  or  the  forcing  his  way 
through  the  Tirol  into  Italy.     The  river  Inn,  that  had  hitherto 
been  shut  up  among  mountains,  passes  generally  through  a  wide 
open  country  during  all  its  course  through  Bavaria,  which  is  a 
voyage  of  two  days,  after  the  rate  of  twenty  leagues  a  day. 
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INTEODUCTOBY  EEMAKK8  TO  THE  ESSAY  ON  THE  6E0EGICS. 

This  piece  was  originally  published  as  a  preface  to  Dryden^s  Transb- 
tion,  with  a  compliment  to  tlie  **  ingenious ''  author,  who  had  reqtioste«l 
that  his  name  should  be  concealed.  Tickell  republished  it  in  his  edition, 
with  a  very  ill-timed  hint  that  Dryden  meant  to  take  the  credit  of  it  to 
himself  (v.  Tickell's  Preface,  p.  — ).  Steele,  who  was  watching  for  an  op- 
{>ortanity  to  fall  upon  Tickell,  immediately  took  up  the  cudgel  for  Dry- 
den in  his  epistle  to  Gongrcve,  and  very  easily  showed  that  the  great  poet 
had  done  every  thing  that  the  occasion  required  and  Addison  would  let 
him.    And  there  the  question  remained. 

Still  this  little  piece  was  destined  to  be  the  subject  of  further  diseos- 
sion,  or  rather  of  contradictory  opinions.  The  ground  only  was  changed 
Tickell  calls  it  an  "  exquisite  piece  of  criticism."  Johnson  says,  **  It  it 
juvenile,  superficial,  and.uninstructive,  without  much  either  of  the 
Bcholar*s  learning  or  the  critic's  penetration,  (v.  Johnson's  Addison,  p. 
72).  Ogle,  after  telling  us  that  this  difference  of  opinion  **  is  a  lesson  of 
warning  to  those  who  cither  allow  the  predilections  of  friendship  to  over- 
rule the  judgment,  or  permit  their  opinions  of  the  works  of  others  to  be 
formed  by  the  fiat  of  an  individual  critic,  whatever  may  be  bis  eharao- 
ter,"  gravely  concludes  that  "  Perhaps  the  truth  is  to  be  found  between 
these  conflicting  opinions."  (Ogle's  Life  of  Addison,  pp.  16,  VI).  Miss 
Aikin  is  more  decided : — "The  Essay  on  the  Georgics,  though  interesUng 
almost  solely  as  the  trial  piece  of  Addison  in  a  kind  of  writing  of  which 
he  afterwards  became  bo  eminent  a  master,  has  nothing,  however,  in  ths 
style  to  mark  it  as  a  juvenile  composition.  The  diction  is  very  elegant^ 
but  rather  tame.  The  tone  of  the  remarks  is  calm,  judicious,  and  taste- 
ful ;  and  though  the  piece  exhibits  no  depth  of  thought  or  of  Icttming; 
it  answers  the  most  valuable  end  of  popular  criticism :  that  of  recom- 
mending and  pointing  out  to  the  observation  of  inexperienced  readers  the 
characteristic  excellences  of  a  great  master  and  a  noble  work." 

The  last  opinion  is  probably  the  nearest  to  tlio  truth.  The  remarks 
in  tills  Essay  are  judicious  and  suggestive,  if  not  profound,  and  prepare 
you  to  enter  with  pleasure  upon  the  perusal  of  the  poem.  The  style 
shows  how  carefully  Addison  had  cultivated  the  art  of  writing;  and  it 
will  always  be  read  with  interest  as  the  earliest  printed  specimen  of  ha 
prose. — G. 


AN 


ESSAY'  ON  VIKGIL'S  GEORGICS. 

VmoFL  may  be  reckoned  the  first  who  introduced  three  new 
kinds  of  poetry  among  the  Romans,  which  he  copied  after  three 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  Greece.  Theocritus  and  Homer  have 
still  disputed  for  the  advantage  over  him  in  pastoral  and  heroics, 
but  I  thing  all  arc  unanimous  in  giving  him  the  precedence  to 
Hesiod  in  his  Gcorgics.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  sweetness  and 
msiicity  of  a  pastoral  cannot  be  so  well  expressed  in  any  other 
tongue  as  in  the  Greek,  when  rightly  mixed  and  qualified  with 
the  Doric  dialect ;  nor  can  the  majesty  of  an  heroic  poem  any 
where  appear  so  well  as  in  this  language,  which  has  a  natural 
greatness  in  it,  and  can  be  often  rendered  more  deep  and  sono- 
roofl  by  the  pronunciation  of  the  lonians.  But  in  the  middle 
style,  where  the  writers  in  both  tongues  are  on  a  level,  we  see 
how  far  Virgil  has  excelled  all  who  have  written  in  the  same 
way  with  him. 

There  has  been  abundance  of  criticism  spent  on  Virgil's  Pas- 

*  It  is  to  be  obeorvcd,  that  this  ngrccable  essay  was  written  so  early  as 
1608,  that  is,  when  the  author,  at  most^  was  but  in  his  one-and-tioentieth 
year;  yet  the  stylo  is  so  exact>  tliat  it  wants  but  little  of  hoing  absolutely 
ikalUesa.  One  or  two  wordt  have,  indeed,  lost  the  graee,  and,  in  some  de* 
gree^  the  mium  which  they  had  in  the  wnter's  days :  and  in  one,  or  two 
expreMtiaiu,  there  is  some  degree  of  inaccuracy. — But  I  leave  it  to  the 
r6M«r,  M  «n  ezereite  of  his  tMte,  to  discover  these  instances. 
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torals  and  .^Incids,  but  the  Georgics  are  a  subject  which  none  of 
the  critics  have  sufficientlj  taken  into  their  consideration,  moit 
of  them  passing  it  oyer  in  silence,  or  casting  it  under  the  same 
head  with  pastoral ;  a  division  bj  no  means  proper,  unless  we 
suppose  the  style  of  a  husbandman  ought  to  be  imitated  in  i 
Georgic,  as  that  of  a  shepherd  is  in  pastoral.     But  though  the 
scene  of  both  these  poems  lies  in  the  same  place ;  the  speakm 
in  them  are  of  a  quite  different  character,  since  the  precepts  of 
husbandry  are  not  to  be  delivered  with  the  simplicity  of  a  plow- 
man, but  with  the  address  of  a  poet.     No  rules,  therefore,  tbt 
relate  to  pastoral,  can  any  way  affect  the  Georgics,  since  they 
fall  under  that  class  of  poetry,  which  consists  in  giving  pltin 
and  direct  instructions  to  the  reader ;  whether  they  be  monl 
duties,  as  those  of  Theognis  and  Pythagoras ;  or  philosophical 
speculations,  as  those  of  Aratus  and  Lucretius ;    or  rules  of 
practice,  as  those  of  Ilosiod  and  Virgil.     Among  these  different 
kinds  of  subjects,  that  which  the  Georgics  go  upon,  is  I  think 
the  meanest  and  least  improving,  but  the  most  pleasing  sod  de- 
lightful.    Precepts  of  morality,  besides  the  natural  corroptioa 
of  our  tempers,  which  makes  us  averse  to  them,  are  so  tb- 
stracted  from  ideas  of  sense,  that  they  seldom  give  an  opportih 
nity  for  those  beautiful  descriptions  and  images  which  are  the 
spirit  and  life  of  poetry.     Natural  philosophy  has  indeed  sensi- 
ble objects  to  work  upon,  but  then  it  often  puzzles  the  reader 
with  the  intricacy  of  its  notions,  and  perplexes  him  with  the  mulr 
titude  of  its  disputes.     But  this  kind  of  poetry  I  am  now 
speaking  of,  addresses  itself  wholly  to  the  imagination  :  it  is  at 
together  conversant  among  the  fields  and  woods,  and  has  the  most 
delightful  part  of  nature   for   its  province.     It  raises  in  otf 
minds    a  pleasing  variety  of  scenes  and  landscapes,  whilst  it 
teaches  us ;  and  makes  the  dryest  of  its  preceptB  look  like  a  d^ 
soription.     A  Georgic,  therefore,  is  some  part  of  the  scienoo  if 
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nsbandry  put  into  a  pleasing  dress,  and  set  off  with  all  the  bean- 
ies and  embellishments  of  poetry.  Now  since  this  science  of 
osbandry  is  of  a  very  large  extent,  the  poet  shews  his  skill  in 
ingling  ont  such  precepts  to  proceed  on,  as  are  useful,  and  at  the 
ame  time  most  capable  of  ornament.  Virgil  was  so  well  ac- 
[uainted  with  this  secret,  that  to  set  off  his  first  Georgic,  he  has 
im  into  a  set  of  procepts,  which  are  almost  foreign  to  his  sub- 
ject, in  that  beautiful  account  he  gives  us  of  the  signs  in  nature, 
rhich  precede  the  changes  of  the  weather. 

And  if  there  be  so  much  art  in  the  choice  of  fit  precepts, 
here  is  much  more  required  in  the  treating  of  them ;  that  they 
nay  fall  in  after  each  other  by  a  natural  unforced  method,  and 
ihew  themselves  in  the  best  and  most  advantageous  light. 
They  should  all  be  so  finely  wrought  together  in  the  same  piece, 
hat  no  coarse  seam  may  discover  where  they  join ;  as  in  a 
nrious  brede  of  needle-work,  one  colour  falls  away  by  such  just 
l^rees,  and  another  rises  so  insensibly,  that  we  see  the  variety, 
fithont  being  able  to  distinguish  the  total  vanishing  of  the  one 
rem  the  first  appearance  of  the  other.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to 
ange  and  dispose  this  body  of  precepts  into  a  clear  and  easy 
neihod,  unless  they  are  delivered  to  us  in  the  most  pleasing  and 
tgreeable  manner :  for  there  are  several  ways  of  conveying  the 
ame  truth  to  the  mind  of  man ;  and  to  chuse  the  pleasantest  of 
hese  ways,  is  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  poetry  from  prose, 
ma  makes  YirgiPs  rules  of  husbandry  pleasanter  to  read  than 
ITarro's.  Where  the  prose-writer  tells  us  plainly  what  ought  to 
)e  done,  the  poet  often  conceals  the  precept  in  a  description,  and 
epresents  his  countryman  performing  the  action  in  which  he 
rould  instruct  his  reader.  Where  the  one  sets  out  as  fully  and 
listinctly  as  he  can,  all  the  parts  of  the  truth,  which  he  would 
ommnnicato  to  us ;  the  other  singles  out  the  most  pleasing  cir- 
of  this  truth,  and  so  conveys  the  whole  in  a  more  di- 
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Terting  manner  to  the  understanding.  I  shall  give  one  uuUom, 
out  of  a  multitude  of  this  nature  that  might  be  found  in  the 
Gcorgics,  where  the  reader  may  see  the  different  ways  Virgil  has 
taken  to  express  the  same  thing,  and  how  muoh  pleasanter  e^erj 
manner  of  expression  is,  than  the  plain  and  direct  mention  of  it 
would  have  been.  It  b  in  the  second  Georgio,  where  he  tells  os 
what  trees  will  bear  grafting  on  each  other. 

Et  ssepe  alterius  ramoa  iropone  videmiis 
Vertere  in  alterius,  mutatamque  insita  mala 
Ferre  pyrum,  et  prams  lapidosa  mbescere  oomiL 

— Steriles  Platani  malos  gessero  valentes 

CostaneaB  fagos,  ornusque  incanuit  albo 

Flore  pyri :  Glandemque  saes  fregere  sab  ulmis. 

■  Nee  longum  tempos :  et  ingena 

Exiit  ad  caelum  ramis  fclicibus  arbos ; 
Miraturque  novas  frondes  et  non  sua  poma. 

Here  we  see  the  poet  considered  all  the  effects  of  Uiis  union 
between  trees  of  different  kinds,  and  took  notice  of  that  effect 
which  had  the  most  surprise,  and  by  consequenco,  the  most  de- 
light in  it,  to  express  the  capacity  that  was  in  them  of  being  thus 
united.  This  way  of  writing  is  every  where  much  in  use  among 
the  poets,  and  is  particularly  practised  by  Virgil,  who  loves  to 
suggest  a  truth  indirectly,  and  without  giving  us  a  full  and  open 
view  of  it,  to  let  us  see  just  so  much  as  will  naturally  lead  the 
imagination  into  all  the  parts  that  lie  Concealed.  This  is  won- 
derfully diverting  to  the  understanding,  thus  to  receive  a  pre- 
cept, that  enters  as  it  were  through  a  by-way,  and  to  apprehend 
an  idea  that  draws  a  whole  train  after  it.  For  here  the  mind, 
which  is  always  delighted  with  its  own  discoveries,  only  takes  the 
hint  from  the  poet,  and  seems  to  work  out  the  rest  by  the  strength 
of  her  own  faculties. 

But  since  the  inculcating  precept  upon  precept,  will  at  length 
prove  tiresome  to  the  reader,  if  he  meets  with  no  entertainment, 
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the  poet  most  take  care  not  to  encumber  his  poem  with  too  much 
Irasiness ;  but  sometimes  to  relieve  the  subject  with  a  moral  re- 
flection, or  let  it  rest  awhile  for  the  sake  of  a  pleasant  and  perti- 
nent digression.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  run  out  into  beautiful  and 
diverting  digressions  (as  it  is  generally  thought)  unless  they  are 
brought  in  aptly,  and  are  something  of  a  piece  with  the  main  de- 
sign of  the  Georgic :  for  they  ought  to  have  a  remote  alliance, 
at  least,  to  the  subject,  that  so  the  whole  poem  may  be  more  uni- 
form and  agreeable  in  all  its  parts.  We  should  never  quite  lose 
sight  of  the  country,  though  we  are  sometimes  entertained  with 
a  distant  prospect  of  it.  Of  this  nature  are  Virgil's  descriptions 
of  the  original  of  agriculture,  of  the  fruitfulness  of  Italy,  of  a 
country-life,  and  the  like,  which  are  not  brought  in  by  force,  but 
naturally  rise  out  of  the  principal  argument  and  design  of  the 
poem.  I  know  no  one  digression  in  the  Georgics  that  may  seem 
to  contradict  this  observation,  besides  that  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
first  book,  where  the  poet  launches  out  into  a  discourse  of  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  the  actions  of  Augustus :  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  how  admirably  he  has  turned  the  course  of  his 
narration  into  its  proper  channel,  and  made  his  husbandman  con- 
cemed  even  in  what  relates  to  the  battle,  in  those  inimitable 
lines, 

Scilicet  et  tempus  vcnie^  cum  finibus  illis 
Agrioola  incurvo  terrain  molitus  aratro, 
Exesa  inveniet  scabra  rubigine  pi  la : 
Aut  gravibus  rastris  galeas  pulsabit  inancs, 
Grandiaque  efifosBis  mirabitur  ossa  sepulchris. 

And  afterwards  speaking  of  Augustuses  actions,  he  still  re- 
members that  agriculture  ought  to  be  some  way  hinted  at  through 
the  whole  poem. 


Non  ullus  aratro 


Dignus  honos :  squalent  abductia  arva  colonis : 
Efc  curvap  rii^l'liim  falfoB  conflantnr  in  enscm. 
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We  now  come  to  the  style  which  is  proper  to  a  Gkorgie;  and 
indeed  this  is  the  part  on  which  the  poet  must  lay  ont  all  liifl 
strength,  that  his  words  may  be  warm  and  glowing,  and  that 
every  thing  he  describes  may  immediately  present  itself,  and  rise 
up  to  the  reader's  view.  He  ought  in  particular  to  be  careful  of 
not  letting  his  subject  debase  his  style,  and  betray  him  into  a 
meanness  of  expression,  but  every  where  to  keep  up  his  verse  in 
all  the  pomp  of  numbers,  and  dignity  of  words. 

I  think  nothing  which  is  a  phrase  or  saying  in  common  talk, 
should  be  admitted  into  a  serious  poem;  because  it  takes  off 
from  the  solemnity  of  the  expression,  and  gives  it  too  great  a 
turn  of  familiarity :  much  less  ought  the  low  phrases  and  terms 
of  art,  that  are  adapted  to  husbandry,  have  any  place  in  such  a 
work  as  the  Georgic,  which  is  not  to  appear  in  the  natural  sim- 
plicity and  nakedness  of  its  subject,  but  in  the  pleasantest  dress 
that  poetry  can  bestow  on  it  Thus  Virgil,  to  deviate  from  the 
common  form  of  words,  would  not  make  use  of  tempore  but  sy- 
dere  in  his  first  verse  ;  and  every  where  else  abounds  with  meta- 
phors, Grecisms,  and  circumlocutions,  to  give  his  verse  the  greater 
pomp,  and  preserve  it  from  sinking  into  a  plebeian  style.  And 
herein  consists  YirgiPs  master-piece,  who  has  not  only  excelled 
all  other  poets,  but  even  himself  in  the  language  of  his  Georgies ; 
where  we  receive  more  strong  and  lively  ideas  of  things  firom 
his  words,  than  we  could  have  done  from  the  objects  them- 
selves :  and  find  our  imaginations  more  affected  by  his  descrip- 
tions, than  they  would  have  been  by  the  very  sight  of  what  he 
describes. 

I  shall  now,  after  this  short  scheme  of  rules,  consider  the 
different  success  that  Hesiod  and  Virgil  have  met  with  in  this 
kind  of  poetry,  which  may  give  us  some  further  notion  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Georgies.  To  begin  with  Hesiod ;  if  we  may 
guess  at  his  character  from  his  writings,  he  had  much  more  of 
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the  hosbandman  than  the  poet  in  his  temper :  he  was  wonder- 
fally  graye,  discreet,  and  frugal,  he  lived  altogether  in  the  coun- 
try, and  was  probably  for  his  great  prudence  the  oracle  of  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  These  principles  of  good  husbandry  ran 
through  his  works,  and  directed  him  to  the  choice  of  tillage  and 
merchandize,  for  the  subject  of  that  which  is  the  most  celebrated 
of  them.  He  is  every  where  bent  on  instruction,  avoids  all  man- 
ner of  digressions,  and  does  not  stir  out  of  the  field  once  in  the 
whole  Georgic.  His  method  in  describing  month  after  month 
with  its  proper  seasons  and  employments,  is  too  grave  and  simple ; 
it  takes  off  from  the  surprise  and  variety  of  the  poem,  and  makes 
the  whole  look  but  like  a  modem  almanac  in  verse.  The  reader 
is  carried  through  a  course  of  weather,  and  may  beforehand  guess 
whether  he  is  to  meet  with  snow  or  rain,  clouds  or  sun-shine 
in  the  next  description.  His  descriptions,  indeed,  have  abundance 
of  nature  in  them,  but  then  it  is  nature  in  her  simplicity  and 
undress.  Thus  when  he  speaks  of  January ;  "  The  wild  boasts," 
mys  he,  ^'  run  shivering  through  the  woods  with  their  heads  stoop- 
ing to  the  groimd,  and  their  tails  clapt  between  their  legs ;  the 
goats  and  oxen  are  almost  fiea'd  with  cold  ;  but  it  is  not  so  bad 
with  the  sheep,  because  they  have  a  thick  coat  of  wool  about 
them.  The  old  men  too  are  bitterly  pincht  with  the  weather, 
bat  the  young  girls  feel  nothing  of  it,  who  sit  at  home  with  their 
mothers  by  a  warm  fire-side.^'  Thus  does  the  old  gentleman  give 
iiimself  up  to  a  loose  kind  of  tattle,  rather  than  endeavour  after 
a  just  poetical  description.  Nor  has  he  shewn  more  of  art  or 
judgment  in  the  precepts'  he  has  given  us,  which  arc  sown  so  very 
thick,  that  they  clog  the  poem  too  much,  and  are  often  so  minute 
and  full  of  circumstances,  that  they  weaken  and  unnerve  his  verse. 
But  lifter  all,  we  are  beholden  to  him  for  the  first  rough  sketch 
of  a  Georgic :  where  we  may  still  discover  something  venerable 
in  the  anticness  of  the  work  ;  but  if  we  would  see  the  design  en- 
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larged,  the  figures  reformed,  the  colouring  laid  on,  and  the  whok 
piece  finished,  we  must  expect  it  from  a  greater  master's  hand. 

Virgil  has  drawn  out  the  rules  of  tillage  and  planting  into 
two  books,  which  Hcsiod  has  dispatched  in  half  a  one ;  bat  hw 
so  raised  the  natural  rudeness  and  simplicitj  of  his  subject  with 
such  a  significancy  of  expression,  such  a  pomp  of  verse,  sneh  » 
variety  of  transitions,  and  such  a  solemn  air  in  his  reflections, 
that  if  we  look  on  both  poets  together,  we  see  in  one  the  plain- 
ness of  a  downright  countryman,  and  in  the  other,  something  of 
a  rustic  majesty,  like  that  of  a  Roman  dictator  at  the  plough-tiil. 
He  delivers  the  meanest  of  his  precepts  with  a  kind  of  grandeur, 
he  breaks  the  clods  and  tosses  the  dung  about  with  an  air  of 
gracefulucss.  His  prognostications  of  the  weather  are  taken  oat  of 
Aratus,  where  we  may  see  how  judiciously  he  has  pickt  out  those 
that  are  most  proper  for  his  husbandman's  observation ;  how  he 
has  enforced  the  expression,  and  heightened  the  images  which  he 
found  in  the  original. 

The  second  book  has  more  wit  in  it,  and  a  greater  boldness 
in  its  metaphors  than  any  of  the  rest.  The  poet  with  a  great 
beauty,  applies  oblivion,  ignorance,  wonder,  desire,  and  the  like, 
to  his  trees.  The  last  Georgic  has,  indeed,  as  many  metaphors, 
but  not  so  daring  as  this ;  for  human  thoughts  and  passions  may 
be  more  naturally  ascribed  to  a  bee,  than  to  an  inanimate  plant 
He  who  reads  over  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  as  they  are 
^escribed  by  Virgil  in  the  latter  end  of  the  book,  can  scarce  be  of 
yirgiPs  mind  in  preferring  even  the  life  of  a  philosopher  to  it 

We  may,  I  think,  read  the  poet's  cli^le  in  his  description,  fbr 
he  seems  to  have  been  in  a  sweat  at  the  writing  of  it 

O  quis  me  gclidis  sub  montlbus  IlfRnii 


Sistnt.,  et  ingenti  mniorum  protogat  nmbrAI 
And  is  every  where  nieii tinning  nnion^  his  chief  pleasures,  the 
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eoolness  of  his  shades  and  rivers,  vales  and  grottos,  which  a  more 
northern  poet  would  have  omitted  for  the  description  of  a  sunny 
hill,  and  fire-side. 

The  third  Georgic  seems  to  be  the  most  laboured  of  them  all ; 
there  is  a  wonderful  vigour  and  spirit  in  the  description  of  thA 
horse  and  chariot-race.  The  force  of  love  is  represented  in 
noble  instances,  and  very  subliiiie  expressions.  The  Scythian 
winter-pieoe  appears  so  very  cold  and  bleak  to  the  eye,  that  a 
man  can  scarce  look  on  it  without  shivering.  The  murrain  at 
the  end  has  all  the  expressiveness  that  words  can  give.  It  was 
here  that  the  poet  strained  hard  to  out-do  Lucretius  in  the  des- 
cription of  his  plague,  and  if  the  reader  would  see  what  success 
he  had,  he  may  find  find  it  at  large  in  Scaliger. 

But  Virgil  seems  no  where  so  well  pleased,  as  when  he  is  got 
among  his  bees  in  the  fourth  Georgic  :  and  ennobles  the  actions 
of  so  trivial  a  creature,  with  metaphors  drawn  &om  the  most  im- 
portant concerns  of  mankind.  His  verses  are  not  in  a  greater 
noise  and  hurry  in  the  battles  of  ^neas  and  Tumus,  than  in  the 
engagement  of  two  swarms.  And  as  in  his  iEneis  he  compares 
the  labours  of  his  Trojans  to  those  of  bees  and  pismires,  here  he 
compares  the  labours  of  the  bees  to  those  of  the  Cyclops.  In 
■hort,  the  last  Georgic  was  a  good  prelude  to  the  j^neis ;  and 
very  well  shewed  what  the  poet  could  do  in  the  description  of 
what  was  really  great,  by  his  describing  the  mock-grandeur  of  an 
insect  with  so  good  a  grace.  There  is  more  pleasantness  in  the 
litUe  platform  of  a  garden,  which  he  gives  us  about  the  middle  of 
this  book,  than  in  all  the  spacious  walks  and  water-works  of  Ra- 
pin.  The  speech  of  Proteus  at  the  end  can  never  be  enough  ad- 
mired, and  was,  indeed,  very  fit  to  conclude  so  divine  a  work. 

After  this  particular  account  of  the  beauties  in  the  Georgics, 
I  should  in  the  next  place  endeavour  to  point  out  its  imperfections, 
if  it  has  any.     But  though  I  think  there  arc  some  few  parts  in  it 
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that  are  not  so  beautiful  as  the  rest,  I  shall  not  presume  to  nune 
them,  as  rather  suspecting  my  own  judgment,  than  I  can  believe 
a  fault  to  bo  in  that  poem,  which  lay  so  long  under  Virgirs  cor- 
rection, and  had  his  last  hand  put  to  it.     The  first  Georgic  iras 
probably  burlesqued  in  the  author's  life-time ;  for  we  still  find 
in  the  scholiasts  a  verse  that  ridicules  part  of  a  line  transUted 
from   Hcsiod.      Nudus  ara,  sede  nudus — And  we  may  easily 
guess  at  the  judgment  of  this  extraordinary  critic,  whocyer  he 
was,  from  his  censuring  this  particular  precept     We  may  be  sure 
Virgil  would  not  have  translated  it  from  Hesiod,  had  he  not  difl- 
covcred  some  beauty  in  it ;  and  indeed  the  beauty  of  it  is  whit  I 
have  before  observed  to  bo  frequently  met  with  in  Virgil,  the  de- 
livering the  precept  so  indirectly,  and  singling  out  the  partionUr 
circumstance  of  sowing  and  plowing  naked,  to  suggest  to  us  thai 
these  employments  are  proper  only  in  the  hot  season  of  the  year. 
I  shall  not  here  compare  the  style  of  the  Greorgics  with  thai 
of  Lucretius,  which  the  reader  may  see  already  done  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  second  volume  of  Miscellany  Poems ;  but  shall  oon- 
elude  this  poem  to  be  the  most  complete,  elaborate,  and  finished 
piece  of  all  antiquity.     The  MaeiB,  indeed,  is  of  a  nobler  kind, 
but  the  Greorgic  is  more  perfect  in  its  kind.     The  JSSneis  has  a 
grcater^variety  of  beauties  in  it,  but  those  of  the  Georgic  are 
more  exquisite.     In  short,  the  Georgic  has  all  the  perfection  that 
can  be  expected  in  a  poem  written  by  the  greatest  poet  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  when  his  invention  was  ready,  his  imagination 
warm,  his  judgment  settled,  and  all  his  faculties  in  their  full  vig* 
our  and  maturity. 


A  DISCOURSE 


ON 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  LEARNING.' 


INTEODUCTOKY    EEMABKS. 

[Thib  DiAcourso  is  not  in  Tickell's  edition,  a  somewhat  remarkable  cir* 
cumstance,  when  we  consider  the  pains  he  took  to  procure  the  Essay  on 
the  G«orgics.  Hurd  attributes  it  to  Addison  by  the  internal  evidence. 
The  subject  was  probably  suggested  by  the  dispute  started  by  Temple's 
essay,  which  was  still  fresh  in  every  body's  memory,  and  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  still  memorable  controversy  between  Bentley  and  Boyle. — 
G.J 

The  present  age  seems  to  have  a  very  true  taste  of  polite  learn- 
ing, and  perhaps  takes  the  beauties  of  an  aneient  author,  as  much 

• 

as  'tis  possible  for  it  at  so  great  a  distance  of  time.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  some  entertainment  to  us  to  consider  what  pleasure 
the  cotemporaries  and  countrymen  of  our  old  writers  found  in 
their  worhs,  which  we  at  present  are  not  capable  of;  and  whether 
at  the  same  time  the  modems  may  not  have  some  advantages 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  discover  several  graces  that  arise 
merely  from  the  antiquity  of  an  author. 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  tlic  genuineness  of  this  piece.  Tlie  internal 
marks  of  its  author  are  many  and  unequivocal ;  as  must,  I  think,  appear 
to  every  attentive  reader  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Addison's 
■tyle  and  manner.  But  I  should  guess  that  it  was  drawn  up  by  him  in 
hit  younger  days^  and  that  it  was  not  retouched,  or  at  least  finished  by 
him.  The  reason  might  be,  that  he  had  afterwards  worked  up  the  princi- 
pal observations  of  this  piece  into  his  critical  papers  on  Milton. 
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And  here  the  first  and  most  general  advantage  the  ancients 
had  over  us,  was,  that  they  knew  all  the  secret  history  of  a  com- 
posure :  what  was  the  occasion  of  such  a  discourse  or  poem, 
whom  such  a  sentence  aimed  at,  what  person  lay  disguised  in 
such  a  character :  for  by  this  means  they  could  see  their  author 
in  a  variety  of  lights,  and  receive  several  diflferent  entertainments 
from  the  same  passage.  We,  on  the  contrary,  can  only  please 
ourselves  with  the  wit  or  good  sense  of  a  writer,  as  it  stands 
stripped  of  all  those  accidental  circumstances  that  at  first  helped 
to  set  it  off;  we  have  him  but  in  a  single  view,  and  only  discoTer 
such  essential  standing  beauties  as  no  time  or  years  can  posablj 
deface. 

I  do  not  question  but  Homer,  who  in  the  diversity  of  his 
characters  has  far  excelled  all  other  heroic  poets,  had  an  eye  on 
some  real  persons  who  were  then  living,  in  most  of  theoL    The 
description  of  Thcrsites  is  so  spiteful  and  particular,  that  I  can- 
not but  think  it  one  of  his  own,  or  his  country's  enemies  in  dis- 
guise, as  on  the  contrary  his  Nestor  looks  like  the  figure  of  some 
ancient  and  venerable  patriot:  an  effeminate  fop,  perhaps,  of 
those  times  lies  hid  in  Paris,  and  a  crafty  statesman  in  Ulysses: 
Patroclus  may  be  a  compliment  on  a  celebrated  friend,  and  Aga- 
memnon the  description  of  a  majestic  prince.     Ajax,  Hector,  and 
Achilles,  are  all  of  them  valiant,  but  in  so  different  a  manner  as 
perhaps  has  characterized  the  different  kinds  of  heroism  that 
Homer  had  observed  in  some  of  his  great  co temporaries.     Thus 
far  we  learn  from  the  poet^s  life,  that  he  endeavoured  to  gain 
favour  and  patronage  by  his  verse ;  and  it  is  very  probable  he 
thought  of  this  method  of  ingratiating  himself  with  particular 
persons,  as  he  has  made  the  drift  of  the  whole  poem  a  compli- 
ment on  his  country  in  general. 

And  to  shew  us,  that  this  is  not  a  bare  conjecture  only,  we 
are  told  in  the  account  that  is  left  us  of  Horner^  that  be  inaerted 
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the  very  names  of  some  of  his  cotemporaries.  Tychius  and 
Mentor  in  particular  are  very  neatly  celebrated  in  him.  The  first 
of  these  was  an  honest  cobler,  who  had  been  very  kind  and  scr* 
viceable  to  the  poet,  and  is  therefore  advanced  in  his  poem,  to  bo 
Ajax^s  shield-maker.  The  other  was  a  great  man  in  Ithica,  who 
for  his  patronage  and  wisdom  has  gained  a  very  honourable  post 
in  the  Odysses,  where  he  accompanies  his  great  countryman  in 
his  travels,  and  gains  such  a  reputation  for  his  prudence,  that 
Minerva  took  his  shape  upon  her  when  she  made  herself  visible. 
Themius  was  the  name  of  Homer^s  schoolmaster,  but  the  poet  has 
certainly  drawn  his  own  character  under,  when  he  sets  him  forth 
as  a  favourite  of  Apollo,  that  was  deprived  of  his  sight,  and  used 
to  sing  the  noble  exploits  of  the  Grecians. 

Virgil  too  may  well  be  supposed  to  give  several  hints  in  his 
poom,  which  we  are  not  able  to  take,  and  to  have  lain  *  many  bye 
designs  and  under-plots,  which  are  too  remote  for  us  to  look  into 
distinctly  at  so  great  a  distance :  but  as  for  the  characters  of  such 
as  lived  in  his  own  time,  I  have  not  so  much  to  say  of  him  as 
Homer.  He  is  indeed  very  barren  in  this  part  of  his  poem,  and 
has  but  little  varied  the  manners  of  the  principal  persons  in  it 
His  ^neas  is  a  compound  of  valour  and  piety.  Achates  calls 
.  himself  his  friend,  but  takes  no  occasion  of  shewing  himself  so ; 
Mncsteus,  Sergestus,  Gyas,  and  Clean  thus,  are  all  of  them  men 
of  the  same  stamp  and  character. 

Fortemq;  Gyan,  foi*temq;  Cloantlium. 


Besides,  Virgil  was  so  very  nice  and  delicate  a  writer,  that 
probably  he  might  not  think  his  compliment  to  Augustus  so 
great,  or  so  artfully  concealed,  if  he  had  scattered  his  praises 

•  To  have  lain.  The  perfect  participle  of  lay  is  laid,  not  lain^  wliicli  is 
the  perfect  participle  of  the  verl>  lie.  Tlie  same  blunder  occurs  in  his 
iK»tc0  on  Ovid,  "  — till  he  had  lain  aside  the  circle  of  rays  " — speaking  of 
Ilnebus  in  the  story  of  Phaeton.    But  see  the  note  on  that  place. 
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more  promiscuously,  and  made  his  court  to  others  in  the  flame 
poem.     Had  he  entertained  any  such  design,  Agrippa  most  in 
justice  have  challenged  the  second  place,  and  if  Agrippa^s  repre- 
sentative had  been  admitted,  ^neas  would  have  had  very  little 
to  do ;  which  would  not  have  redounded  much  to  the  honov  of 
his  emperor.     If,  therefore,  Virgil  has  shadowed  any  great  per- 
sons besides  Augustus  in  his  characters,  they  are  to  be  found  only 
in  the  meaner  actors  of  his  poem,  among  the  disputers  for  a  petty 
victory  in  the  fifth  book,  and  perhaps  in  some  few  other  pltces. 
I  shall  only  mention  lopas  the  philosophical  musician  at  Didoes 
bant^uet,  where  I  cannot  but  fancy  some  celebrated  master  com- 
plimented, for  methinks  the  epithet  Crinitus  is  so  wholly  foreign 
to  the  purpose,  that  it  perfectly  points  at  some  particular  person; 
who,  perhaps,  (to  pursue  a  wandering  guess)  was  one  of  the 
Grecian  performerB,  then  in  Eome,  for  besides  that  they  were  the 
best  musicians  and  philosophers,  the  termination  of  the  name 
belongs  to  their  language,  and  the  epithet  is  the  same  [Knfn^ 
fioiavre^]  that  Homer  gives  to  his  countrymen  in  general. 

Now  that  we  may  have  a  right  notion  of  the  pleasure  we  have 
lost  on  this  account,  let  us  only  consider  the  different  entertain- 
ment we  of  the  present  age  meet  with  in  Mr.  Dryden's  Absalom 
and  Achitophel,  from  what  an  English  reader  will  find  an  hun- 
dred years  hence,  when  the  figures  of  the  persons  concerned  are 
not  so  lively  and  fresh  in  the  minds  of  posterity.     Nothing  can 
be  more  delightful  than  to  see  two  characters  facing  each  other 
all  along  and  running  parallel  through  the  whole  piece,  to  com- 
pare feature  with  feature,  to  find  out  the  nice  resemblance  in 
every  touch,  and  to  see  where  the  copy  fails,  and  where  it  comes 
lip  to  the  original.     The  reader  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  have  an 
acquaintance  thus  rising  by  degrees  in  his  imagination,  for  whilst 
the  mind  is  busy  in  applying  every  particular,  and  adjusting  the 
several  parts  of  the  description,  it  is  not  a  little  delighted  with 
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Its  discoverieSf  and  feels  something  like  the  satisfaction  of  on 
author  from  his  own  composure. 

What  is  here  said  of  Homer  and  Virgil  holds  very  strong  in 
the  ancient  satirists  and  authors  of  dialogues,  but  especiallj  of 
comedies.     What  could  we  have  made  of  Aristophanes's  clouds, 
had  he  not  told  us  on  whom  the  ridicule  turned ;  and  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  we  sliould  have  relished  it  more  than  we 
do,  had  we  known  the  design  of  each  character,  and  the  secret 
intimations  in  every  line.     Histories  themselves  often  come  down 
to  us  defective  on  this  account,  where  the  writers  are  not  full 
enough  to  give  us  a  perfect  notion  of  occurrences,  for  the  tradi- 
tion, which  at  first  was  a  comment  on  the  story,  is  now  quite  lost, 
and  the  writing  only  preserved  for  the  information  of  posterity. 

I  might  be  very  tedious  on  this  head,  but  I  shall  only  men- 
tion another  author  who,  I  believe,  received  no  small  advantage 
from  this  consideration,  and  that  is  Theophrastus,  who  probably 
has  shown  us  several  of  his  cotemporarics  in  the  representation 
of  his  passions  and  vices;  for  we  may  observe  in  most  of  his 
characters,  something  foreign  to  his  subject,  and  some  other  folly 
or  infirmity  mixing  itself  with  the  principal  argument  of  his  dis- 
course. His  eye  seems  to  have  been  so  attentively  fixed  on  the 
person  in  whom  the  vanity  reigned,  that  other  circumstances  of 
his  behaviour  besides  those  he  was  to  describe  insinuated  them- 
selves unawares,  and  crept  insensibly  into  the  character.  It  was 
hard  for  him  to  extract  a  single  folly  out  of  the  whole  mass,  with- 
out leaving  a  little  mixture  in  the  separation :  so  that  his  particu- 
lar vice  appears  something  discoloured  in  the  description,  and  his 
dificonrse,  like  a  glass  set  to  catch  the  imago  of  any  single  object, 
gives  us  a  lively  resemblance  of  what  we  look  for ;  but  at  the 
same  time  returns  a  little  shadowy  landscape  of  the  parts  that 
lie  about  it. 

And,  as  the  ancients  enjoyed  no  small  privilege  above  us,  in 

VOL.  II. — 17* 
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knowing  the  persons  hinted  at  in  several  of  their  aathorsjM 
they  received  a  great  advantage,  in  seeing  often  the  pietnrcs  ind 
images  that  are  frequently  described  in  many  of  Uidr  poeii. 
When  Phidias  had  carved  out  his  Jupiter,  and  the  spectator 
stood  a»toni8hcd  at  so  awful  and  majestic  a  figure,  he  sorpriBed 
thcni  more,  by  telling  them  it  was  a  copy :  and,  to  make  his 
words  true,  showed  them  the  original,  in  that  magnificent  de- 
scription of  Jupiter,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  first  Iliad. 
The  comparing  both  together  probably  discovered  secret  graces 
in  each  of  them,  and  gave  new  beauty  to  their  performaQOCs: 
thus  in  Virgil's  first  iEueid,  where  we  see  the  representation  of 
rage  bound  up,  and  chained  in  the  temple  of  Janus : 

Furor  impius  intus 


Sicva  Kcdt^ns  super  arma,  ct  centum  vinctus  ahenis 
Post  terguin  nodis,  fremit  horriilus  ore  cruento. 

J 
Though  we  are  much  pleased  with  so  wonderful  a  description, 

how  must  the  pleasure  double  on  those  who  could  compare  the 
poet  and  the  statuary  together,  and  see  which  had  put  most  hor- 
ror and  distraction  into  his  figure.     But  we,  who  live  in  these 
lower  ngcs  of  the  world,  are  such  entire  strangers  to  this  kind  of 
diversion,  that  we  often  mistake  the  description  of  a  picture  for 
an  allegory,  and  do  not  so  much  as  know  when  it  is  hinted  at 
Juvenal  tells  us,  a  flatterer  will  not  stick  to  compare  a  weak  pair 
of  shoulders  to  those  of  Hercules,  when  he  lifts  up  Antoeus  from 
the  earth.     Now,  what  a  forced,  unnatural  similitude  does  this 
soem,  amidst  the  deep  silence  of  scholiasts  and  commentators? 
I>ut  how  full  of  life  and  humour,  if  we  may  suppose  it  alluded 
to  some  remarkable  statue  of  these  two  champions,  that  perhaps 
stood  in  a  public  place  of  the  city  ?     There  is  now  in  Rome  a 
very  ancient  statue  entangled  in  a  couple  of  marble  serpents,  and 
80  exactly  cut  in  Laocoon's  posture  and  cireumstancGS,  that  we 
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may  be  sure  Virgil  drew  after  the  statuary,  or  tlie  statuary  after 
Virgil :  and  if  the  poet  was  tlie  copycr,  we  may  be  sure  it  was  no 
small  pleasure  to  a  Homan,  that  could  see  so  celebrated  an  imago 
oatdone  in  the  description. 

I  might  here  expatiate  largely  on  several  customs  that  are 
now  forgotten,  though  often  intimated  by  ancient  authors ;  and 
particularly,  on  many  expressions  of  their  cotemporary  poets, 
which  they  had  an  eye  upon  in  their  reflections,  tliough  we  at 
present  know  nothing  of  the  business.  Thus  Ovid  begins  the 
second  book  of  his  elegies,  wUh  these  two  lines : 

Hffic  quoquc  scribebnm  Pelignis  natus  aquosis, 
Ille  ego  ncquitiie  Naso  poeta  mcic. 

How  far  these  may  prove  the  four  verses  prefixed  to  Virgirs 
i^neid  genuine,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine :  but  I  dare  say 
Ovid  in  this  place  hints  at  them  if  they  are  so,  and  I  believe 
every  reader  will  agree  that  the  humour  of  these  lines  would  be 
very  much  heightened  by  such  an  allusion,  if  we  suppose  a  love 
adventure  ushered  in  with  an  lUc  Ego^  and  taking  its  rise  from 
something  like  a  preface  to  the  ^ncid.  Guesses  might  be  num- 
berless on  this  occasion,  and  though  sometimes  they  may  be 
grounded  falsely,  yet  they  often  give  a  new  pleasure  to  the  reader, 
and  throw  in  abundance  of  light  on  the  more  intricate  and  obscure 
passages  of  an  ancient  author. 

Bat  there  is  nothing  we  want  more  direction  in  at  present 
than  the  writings  of  such  ancient  authors  as  abound  with  humour, 
especially  where  the  humour  runs  in  a  kind  of  cant,  and  a  parti- 
cular set  of  phrases.  Wo  may  indeed  in  many  places,  by  the  help 
of  a  good  scholiast,  and  skill  in  the  customs  and  language  of  a  coun- 
try, know  that  such  phrases  are  humorous,  and  such  a  metaphor 
drawn  from  a  ridiculous  custom  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  ridicule 
flags,  and  the  mirth  languishes  to  a  modem  reader,  who  is  not  so 
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conversant  and  familiar  with  the  words  and  ideas  that  lie  before 
him  ;  so  that  the  spirit  of  the  jest  is  quite  palled  and  deadened^ 
and  the  briskness  of  an  expression  lost  to  an  ear*  that  is  so  little 
accustomed  to  it.  This  want  of  discerning  between  the  comictl 
and  serious  style  of  the  ancients,  has  run  our  modern  editors  ind 
commentators  into  a  senseless  affectation  of  Tcrence^s  and  Plan- 
tus's  phrases,  when  they  desire  to  appear  pure  and  classical  in 
their  language :  so  that  you  often  see  the  graye  pedant  making 
a  buffoon  of  himself^  where  he  least  designs  it,  and  runniog  into 
light  and  trifling  phrases,  where  he  jrould  fain  appear  solemn  and 
judicious. 

Another  great  pleasure  the  ancients  had   beyond  us,  if  we 
consider  them  as  the  poet's  countrymen,  waSj  that  they  lived  ai» 
it  were  upon  the  spot,  and  within  the  Tcrge  of  the  poem ;  tbeir 
habitations  lay  among  the  scenes  of  the  ^neid ;  they  could  find 
out  their  own  country  in  Ilomer,  and  had  every  day,  perhaps,  in 
their  sight  the  mountain  or  field  w^here  such  an  adventure  hap' 
pcncd,  or  such  a  battle  was  fought.     Many  of  them  had  often 
walked  on  the  banks  of  Helicon,  or  the  sides  of  Parnassus,  and 
knew  all   the  private  haunts  and  retirements  of  the  muses :  so 
that  they  lived  as  it  were  on  fairy  ground,  and  conversed  in  an 
enchanted  region,  where  every  thing  they  looked  upon  appeared 
romantic,  and  gave  a  thousand  pleasing  hints  to  their  imagina- 
tions.    To  consider  Virgil  only  in  this  respect :  how  must  a  Ro- 
man have  been  pleased,  that  was  well  acquainted  with  the  capes 
and  promontories,  to  see  the  original  of  their  names  as  they  stand 
derived  from  Misenus,  Palinurus,  and  Cajeta  ?    That  could  follow 
the  poet's  motions,  and  attend  his  hero  in  all  his  marches  from 
place  to  place  ?  that  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  lake  Am- 
sanctus,  where  the  fury  sunk,  and  could  lead  yoa  to  the  mouth 

*  7V  brinfrnean  of  an  fxpreMton  lost  to  an  ear.     One  mny  swear  to  the 
author  from  thia  mode  of  oxprossion. 
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I  cave  where  ^neas  took  his  descent  for  hcU  ?     Their  being 

rsant  with  the  place  where  the  poem  was  transacted,  gave 

a  greater  relish  than  we  can  have  at  present  of  several 

of  it;  as  it  afiPccted  their  imaginations  more  strongly,  and 

ed  through  the  whole  narration  a  greater  air  of  truth.    The 

3  stood  as  so  many  marks  and  testimonies  to  the  veracity  of 

;ory  that  was  to.ld  of  them,  and  helped  the  reader  to  impose 

himself  in  the  credibility  of  the  relation.     To  consider  only 

passage  in  the  8th  ^neid,  where  the  poet  brings  his  hero 

inted  with  Evandcr,  and  gives  him  a  prospect  of  that  cir- 

)f  ground,  which  was  afterwards  covered  with  the  metropolis 

e  world.     The  story  of  Cacus,  which  he  there  gives  us  at 

,  was  probably  raised  on  some  old  confused  tradition  of  the 

,  and  if  so,  was  doubly  entertaining  to  a  lloman,  when  he 

t  worked  up  into  so  noble  a  piece  of  poetry,  as  it  would 

pleased  an  Englishman,  to  have  seen  in  Prince  Arthur  any 

c  old  traditions  of  Guy  varied  and  beautified  in  an  episode, 

he  chronology  suffered  the  author  to  have  led  his  hero  into 

Hrickshire  on  that  occasion.     The  map  of  the  place,  which 

afterwards  the  seat  of  Rome,  must  have  been  wonderfully 

ing  to  one  that  lived  upon  it  afterwards,  and  saw  all  the  al- 

ions  that  happened  in  such  a  compass  of  ground :  two  passages 

are  inimitably  fine,  which  I  shall  here  transcribe,  and  leave 

eader  to  judge  what  impressions  they  made  on  the  imagina- 

of  a  Roman,  who  had  every  day  before  his  eyes  the  capitol 

the  forum. 

nine  ad  Tarpciam  sedem  ot  capitolia  ducit 
A  urea  nunc,  oliin  silvcstribas  horrida  dumis. 
Jam  turn  Religio  pavidos  tcrrcbat  agrcatcs 
Dira  loci,  jam  turn  silvam  saxnmq ;  trcmcbant. 
Hoc  ncmup,  hunc,  iuquit,  frondoso  verticc  collem, 
Quis  Dcusy  incertura  est,  habitat  Dcus.     Arcadea  ipsum 
Credunt  se  vidisse  Jovem  :  Cum  swpe  nigrantcm 
JRff}<l&  concutcret  dextr&,  iiimbor«q  ;  cieret. 
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And  afterwards, 

ad  tccta  subibant 


Pauperis  Evandri,  pasAimq ;  armenta  videbant 
Romnnoq  ;  foro  et  lautis  inugire  carinis. 

There  is  another  engaging  circumstance  that  made  Virgil  and 
Homer  more  particularly  charming  to  their  own  countrymen,  than 
they  can  possibly  appear  to  any  of  the  modems ;  and  this  they 
took  hold  of  by  chusing  their  heroes  out  of  their  own  nation  :  for 
by  this  means  they  have  humoured  and  delighted  the  vanity  of  a 
Grecian  or  Roman  reader,  they  have  powerfully  engaged  him  on 
the  heroes  side,  and  made  him,  as  it  were,  a  party  in  every  action; 
so  that  the  narration  renders  him  more  intent,  the  happy  events 
raise  a  greater  pleasure  in  him,  the  passionate  part  more  moves 
him,  and  in  a  word,  the  whole  poem  comes  more  home,  and  touches 
him  more  nearly,  than  it  would  have  done,  had  the  scene  lain  in 
another  country,  and  a  foreigner  been  the  subject  of  it.  No 
doubt  but  the  inhabitants  of  Ithaca  preferred  the  Odysses  to  the 
Iliad,  as  the  Myrmidons,  on  the  contrary,  were  not  a  little  proud 
of  their  Achilles.  The  men  of  Pylos  probably  could  repeat 
word  for  word  the  wise  sentences  of  Nestor :  and  we  may  well 
suppose  Agamemnon's  countrymen  often  pleased  themselves  with 
their  prince's  superiority  in  the  Greek  confederacy.  I  believe, 
therefore,  no  Englishman  reads  Homer  or  Virgil  with  such  an 
inward  triumph  of  thought,  and  such  a  passion  of  glory,  as  those 
who  saw  in  them  the  exploits  of  their  own  countrymen  or  ances- 
tors. And  here,  by  the  way,  our  Milton  has  been  more  univer- 
sally engaging  in  the  choice  of  his  persons,  than  any  other  poet 
can  possibly  be.  He  has  obliged  all  mankind,  and  related  the 
whole  species  *  to  the  two  chief  actors  in  his  poem.    Nay,  what  is 

^Related  the  whole  species^  «tc.  We  say,  one  man  is  related  to  another, 
but  we  do  not  use  the  verb  relate  actively,  in  the  senae  hei*«  given  to  it 
He  should  have  said — "  he  has  obliged  oil  mankind  by  making  the  whole 
species  related  to  the  two  chief  actors  of  his  poem." 
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• 

infinitely  more  considerable,  we  behold  in  him,  not  only  our  an- 
cestors, but  our  representatives.  We  are  really  engaged  in  their 
adyentures  ;  and  have  a  personal  interest  in  their  good  or  ill  suc- 
cess. We  are  not  only  their  offspring,  but  sharers  in  their  for- 
tunes ;  and  no  less  than  our  own  eternal  happiness,  or  misery, 
depends  on  their  single  conduct :  so  that  every  reader  will  here 
find  himself  concerned,  and  have  all  his  attention  and  solicitude 
raised,  in  every  turn  and  circumstance  of  the  whole  poem. 

If  the  ancients  took  a  greater  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  their 
poets  than  the  moderns  can,  their  pleasure  still  rose  higher  in 
the  perusal  of  their  orators ;  though  this  I  must  confess  proceeded 
not  so  much  from  their  precedence  to  us  in  respect  of  time,  as 
judgment.  Every  city  among  them  swarmed  with  rhetoricians, 
and  every  senate-house  was  almost  filled  with  orators ;  so  that 
they  were  perfectly  well  versed  in  all  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  and 
perhaps  knew  several  secrets  in  the  art  that  let  them  into  such 
beauties  of  Demosthenes,  or  Cicero,  as  are  not  yet  discovered  by 
a  modem  reader.  And  this  I  take  to  have  been  the  chief  reason 
of  that  wonderful  efficacy  we  find  ascribed  to  the  ancient  oratory, 
from  what  we  meet  with  in  the  present ;  for,  in  all  arts,  every 
man  is  most  moved  with  the  perfection  of  them,  as  he  under- 
stands them  best.  Now,  the  rulers  of  Greece  and  Home  had 
generally  so  well  accomplished  themselves  in  the  politer  parts  of 
learning,  that  they  had  a  high  relish  of  a  noble  expression,  were 
transported  with  a  well-turned  period,  and  not  a  little  pleased  to 
rae  a  reason  urged  in  its  full  force.  They  knew  how  proper  such 
a  passage  was  to  aficct  the  mind,  and  by  admiring  it,  insensibly 
begot  in  themselves  such  a  motion  as  the  orator  desired.  The 
passion  arose  in  them  unawares,  from  their  considering  the  apt- 
ness of  such  words  to  raise  it.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  force  of 
Tully's  eloquence  shewed  itself  most  on  CsDsar,  who  probably  un- 
derstood it  best ;  and  Cicero  himself  was  so  affected  with  Demos- 
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thcnc8,  that  ^tis  no  woudcr  when  he  was  asked,  which  he  thought 
the  best  of  his  orations,  he  should  reply,  The  longest.  But  now 
the  generality  of  mankind  are  so  wholly  ignorant  of  the  charms 
of  oratory,  that  Tully  himself,  who  guided  the  lords  of  the  whok 
earth  at  his  pleasure,  were  he  now  living,  and  a  speaker  in  a  mod- 
ern assembly,  would  not,  with  all  that  divine  pomp  and  heat  of 
eloquence,  be  able  to  gain  over  one  man  to  his  party.  The  vul- 
gar, indeed,  of  every  age,  are  equally  moved  by  false  strains  of 
rhetoric,  but  they  are  not  the  persons  I  am  here  concerned  to  ac- 
count for. 

The  last  circumstance  I  shall  mention,  which  gave  the  ancients 
a  greater  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  their  own  authors  than  we 
arc  capable  of,  is  that  knowledge  they  had  of  the  sound  and  har- 
mony of  their  language,  which  the  moderns  have  at  present  a  very 
imperfect  notion  of.     AVe  find,  even  in  music,  that  different  na- 
tions have  different  tastes  of  it,  and  those  who  most  agree  have 
some  particular  manner  and  graces  proper  to  themselves,  that  are 
not  so  agreeable  to  a  foreigner ;  whether  or  no  it  be  that,  as  the 
temper  of  the  cliuiat<3s  varies,  it  causes  an  alteration  in  the  ani- 
mal spirits,  and  the  organs  of  hearing ;  or  as  such  passions  reign 
most  in  such  a  country,  so  the  sounds  are  most  pleasing  that  most 
affect  those  passions  ;  or  that  the  sounds  which  the  ear  has  ever 
been  most  accustom' d  to,  insensibly  conform  the  secret  texture  of 
it  to  themselves,  and  wear  in  it  such  passages  as  are  best  fitted 
for  their  own  reception ;  or,  in  the  last  place,  that  our  national 
prejudice  and  narrowness  of  mind,  makes  every  thing  appear  odd 
to  us  that  is  new  and  uncommon  ;  whether  any  one,  or  all  of  these 
reasons  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  cause,  we  find  by  certain  ex- 
perience, that  what  is  tuneful  in  one  country  is  harsh  and  ungrate- 
ful in  another.     And  if  this  consideration  holds  in  musical  sounds, 
it  docs  much  more  in  those  that  are  articulate,  because  there  is  a 
greater  variety  of  syllables  than  of  notes,  and  the  ear  is  more  ac- 
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customed  to  speech  than  songs.  Bat  had  we  never  so  good  an 
car,  we  have  still  a  faultering  tongue,  and  a  kind  of  impediment 
in  our  speech.  Our  pronunciation  is  without  douht  very  widely 
different  from  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans ;  and  our  voices  in 
respect  of  theirs,  are  so  out  of  tune,  that,  should  an  ancient  hear 
us,  he  would  think  we  were  reading  in  another  tongue,  and  scarce 
be  able  to  know  his  own  composure,  by  our  repetition  of  it.  We 
may  bo  sure,  therefore,  whatever  imaginary  notions  we  may  frame 
to  ourselves  of  the  harmony  of  an  author,  they  are  very  different 
from  the  ideas  which  the  author  himself  had  of  his  own  perform- 
ance. 

w 

Thus  we  see  how  time  has  quite  worn  out,  or  decayed,  several 
beauties "  of  our  ancient  authors ;  but  to  make  a  little  amends  for 
the  little  graces  they  have  lost,  there  are  some  few  others  which 
they  have  gathered  from  their  great  ago  and  antiquity  in  the 
world.  And  here  we  may  first  observe,  how  very  few  passages 
in  their  style  appear  flat  and  low  to  a  modem  reader,  or  carry  in 
them  a  mean  and  vulgar  air  of  expression  ;  which  certainly  arises, 
in  fi  great  measure,  from  the  death  and  disuse  of  the  languages 
in  which  the  ancients  compiled  their  works.  Most  of  the  forms 
of  speech  made  use  of  in  common  conversation,  are  apt  to  sink 
the  dignity  of  a  serious  style,  and  to  take  off  from  the  solemnity 
of  the  composition  that  admits  them ;  nay,  those  very  phrases, 
that  are  in  themselves  highly  proper  and  significant,  and  were  at 
first,  perhaps,  studied  and  elaborate  expressions,  make  but  a  poor 
figure  in  writing,  after  they  are  once  adopted  into  common  dis- 
course, and  sound  over-familiar  to  an  ear  that  is  every  where  ac- 
customed to  them.  They  are  too  much  dishonoured  by  common 
use,  and  contract  a  meanness,  by  passing  so  frecpcntly  through 
the  mouths  of  the  vulgar.  For  this  reason,  we  often  meet  with 
something  of  a  baseness  in  the  styles  of  our  best  English  authors, 

^Decayed  tveral  beautieiu  It  is  not  exact,  to  use  tlie  verb  dicay  actively. 
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which  wc  cannot  be  so  sensible  of  in  the  Latin  and  G-reek  writers; 
because  their  language  is  dead,  and  no  more  used  in  our  familur 
conversations ;  so  that  they  have  now  laid  aside  all  their  natnnl 
homeliness  and  simplicity,  and  appear  to  us  in  the  splendour  and 
formality  of  strangers.     We  are  not  intimately  enough  acquainted 
with  them,  and  never  met  with  their  expressions  but  in  print, 
and  that  too  on  a  serious  occasion ;  and  therefore  find  nothing  of 
that  levity  or  meanness  in  the  ideas  they  give  us,  as  they  might 
convey  ■   into  their  minds,  wbo  used  them  as  their  mother-tongoe. 
To  consider  the  Latin  poets  in  this  light,  Ovid,  in  his  Metamo^ 
phosis,  and  Lucan,  in  several  parts  of  him,  are  not  a  little  behold- 
en to  antiquity,  for  the  privilege  I  have  here  mentioned,  who 
would  appear  but  very  plain  men  without  it ;  as  we  may  the  bet- 
ter fiud,  if  wo  take  them  out  of  their  numbers,  and  see  how  nator 
rally  they  fall  into  low  prose.     Claudian  and  Statins,  on  the  con- 
trary, whilst  they  endeavour  too  much  to  deviate  from  common, 
and  vulgar  phrases,  clog  their  verse  with  unnecessary  epithets, 
and  swell  their  style  with  forced  unnatural  expressions,  'till  they 
have  blown  it  up  into  bombast ;  so  that  their  sense  has  much  ado 
to  struggle  through  their  words.     Virgil,  and  Horace,  in  his  Odes, 
have  run  between  these  two  extremes,  and  made  their  expressions 
very  sublime,  but  at  the  same  time  very  natural.     This  consider- 
ation, therefore  least  affects  them,  for,  though  you  take  their 
verse  to  pieces,  and  dispose  of  their  words  as  you  please,  you  still 
find  such  glorious  metaphors,  figures,  and  epithets,  as  give  it  too 
great  a  majesty  for  prose,  and  look  something  like  the  ruin  of  a 
noble  pile,  where  you  see  broken  pillars,  scattered  obelisks,  maim- 
ed statues,  and  a  magnificence  in  confusion. 

And  as  we  are  not  much  offended  with  the  low  idiotisms  of  a 
dead  language,  so  neither  are  we  very  sensible  of  any  fiimiliar 
words  that  are  used  in  it ;  ks  we  may  more  partioalarlj  observe 

*  As  they  might  convey,    Tho  correlative  to  thai  Ia  not  ti»,  hxA,  ftkieh. 


} 
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in  the  names  of  persons  and  places.  We  find  In  our  English 
writers,  how  much  the  proper  name  of  one  of  our  own  countrymen 
pulls  down  the  language  that  surrounds  it/  and  .  familiar izeth  a 
whole  sentence.  For  our  ears  are  so  often  used  to  it,  that  we 
find  something  vulgar  and  common  in  the  sound  and  cant ;  but  ^ 
fancy  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  style  too  much  humbled  and 
depressed  by  it.  For  this  reason,  the  authors  of  poems  and  ro- 
mances, who  are  not  tied  up  to  any  particular  set  of  proper  names, 
take  the  liberty  of  inventing  new  ones,  or  at  least  of  chusing  such 
as  are  not  used  in  their  own  country  j  and,  by  this  means,  not  a 
little  maintain  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  their  language.  Now 
the  proper  names  of  a  Latin  or  Greek  author  have  the  same  effect 
upon  us  as  those  of  a  romance,  because  we  meet  with  them  no 
where  else  but  in  books.  Cato,  Pompey,  and  Marcellus,  sound 
as  great  in  our  ears,  who  have  none  of  their  families  among  us, 
as  Agamemnon,  Hector,  and  Achilles ;  and  therefore,  though 
they  might  flatten  an  oration  of  TuUy  to  a  Roman  reader,  they 
have  no  such  effect  upon  an  English  one.  What  I  have  here 
said,  may  perhaps  give  us  the  reason  why  Virgil,  when  he  men- 
tions the  ancestors  of  three  noble  Eoman  families,  turns  Sergius, 
Lemmius,  and  Cluentius,  which  might  have  degraded  his  verse 
too  much,  into  Sergestus,  Mnestheus,  and  Cloanthus,  though  the 
three  first  would  have  been  as  high  and  sonorous  to  us  as  the 
other. 

Bat  though  the  poets  could  make  thus  free  with  the  proper 
names  of  persons,  and  in  that  respect  enjoyed  a  privilege  beyond 
the  prose  writers ;  they  lay  both  under  an  equal  obligation,  as  to 
the  names  of  places  :  for  there  is  no  poetical  geography,  rivers 
are  the  same  in  prose  and  verse ;  and  the  towns  and  countries  of 


^  PtUh  down  the  language  that  9urrounds  it    Another  instance  of  ex- 
preseion  purely  Addtiionian, 
^  BwL    It  should  be — and. 
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a  romance  differ  nothing  from  those  of  a  true  history.    How  oddlyi 
therefore,  must  the  name  of  a  paltry  village  sound  to  those  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  meanness  of  the  place ;  and  jet 
how  many  such  names  are  to  bo  met  with  in  the  catalogueB  of 
.Homer  and  Virgil  ?     Many  of  their  words  must,  therefore,  yoj 
much  shock  the  ear  of  a  Boman  or  Greek,  especially  whilst  tlie 
poem  was  new ;  and  appear  as  meanly  to  their  own  conntarjmeii, 
as  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  Putney  Pikes  and  Chelsea  Curia* 
seers  do  to  an  Englishman.     But  these  their  catalogues  have  no 
such  disadvantageous  sounds  in  them  to  the  ear  of  a  modem,  irho 
scarce  ever  hears  of  the  names  out  of  the  poets,  or  knows  anj 
thing  of  the  places  that  belong  to  them.     London  may  sound  as 
well  to  a  foreigner,  as  Troy  or  Bome;  and  Islington,  perhaps, 
better  than  London  to  them  who  have  no  distinct  ideas  arising 
from  the  names.     I  have  here  only  mentioned  the  names  of  men 
and  places  ;  but  we  may  easily  carry  the  observation  further,  to 
those  of  several  plants,  animals,  &c.     Thus,  where  Virgil  com- 
pares the  flight  of  Mercury  to  that  of  a  water-fowl,  Servius  tells' 
us,  that  ho  purposely  omitted  the  word  Mergus,  that  he  might 
not  debase  his  style  with  it ;  which,  though  it  might  have  offended 
the  niceness  of  a  Roman  ear,  would  have  sounded  more  tolerable 
in  ours.     Scaliger,  indeed,  ridicules  the  old  scholiast  for  his  note ; 
because,  as  be  observes,  the  word  Mergus  is  used  by  the  same 
poet  in  his  Gcorgics.     But  the  critic  should  have  considered  that, 
in  the  Gcorgics,  Virgil  studied  description  more  than  majesty ; 
and  therefore  might  justly  admit  a  low  word  into  that  poem, 
which  would  have  disgraced  his  ^neid,  especially  when  a  god 
was  to  be  joined  with  it  in  the  comparison. 

As  antiquity  thus  conceals  what  is  low  and  vulgar  in  an  au- 
thor, so  does  it  draw  a  kind  of  veil  over  any  expression  that  is 
strained  above  nature,  and  recedes  too  much  from  the  familiar 
forms  of  speech.     A  violent  Grecism,  that  would  startle  a  Roman 
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at  the  readiDg  of  it,  sounds  more  natural  to  us,  and  is  less  dis- 
tinguishable from  other  parts  of  the  style.  An  obsolete,  or  a  new 
word,  that  made  a  strange  appearance  at  first  to  the  reader^s  eye, 
is  now  incorporated  into  the  tongue,  and  grown  of  a  piece  with 
tiie  rest  of  the  language.  And  as  for  any  bold  expressions  in  a 
celebrated  ancient,  we  are  so  far  from  disliking  them,  that  most 
readers  single  out  only  such  passages  as  are  most  daring,  to  com- 
mend ;  and  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  style  is  beautiful  and 
elegant,  where  they  find  it  hard  and  unnaturaL  Thus  has  time 
mellowed  the  works  of  antiquity,  by  qualifying,  if  I  may  so  say, 
the  strength  and  rawness  of  their  colours,  and  casting  into  shades 
the  light  that  was  at  first  too  violent  and  glaring  for  the  eye  to 
behold  with  pleasure. 


OF  THE 

CHRISTIAN  RELIGION/ 

[Tms  treatise  was  one  of  the  works  intrusted  to  Tickell,  by  AddiMD,  on 
his  death-bed,  and  first  published  in  the  edition  of  1721.  It  has  since  been 
republished  several  times,  and  onee  with  notes,  by  Corevon,  translated  by 
Purdy,  London,  1807.  It  was  included  also  in  Watson's  Theological 
Tracts.  A  F'renoh  translation  appeared  in  Lausanne  in  17 — ^  Had  Addi- 
son lived,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  enlarged  it,  and  worked  it  np  to  a 
more  porfotrt  form.  As  it  stands,  it  can  onl}'  be  considered  as  the  Toogh 
draft  of  a  more  extensive  work. — G.] 

SECTION  I. 

I.  General  divbion  of  the  rullowinju:  disconrae,  with  regard  to  Pagan  and  Jewish  aatbocs,vbo 

mention  particulars  rclatin^^  to  oar  Saviour. 

II.  Not  j)robabIe  that  any  such  should  bo  mentioned  by  Pagan  writers  who  lived  at  the  mbk 

time,  fVom  the  nnture  of  such  transactions. 
IIL  Especially  when  related  by  the  Jews : 

IV.  And  heard  at  a  distance  by  those  who  pretended  to  as  great  miracles  as  their  own. 

V.  Besides  Uiat,  no  Puj^an  writers  of  that  age  lived  in  Judica  or  its  confines. 
YI.  And  becau-s)  many  books  of  that  age  are  lost 

YII.  An  instance  of  one  record  proved  to  be  antlientic. 

VI IL  A  second  record  of  probable,  though  not  undoubted,  authority. 

That  I  may  lay  before  you  a  full  state  of  the  subject  under  onr 
coDsideratiou,  aud  methodize  the-  several  particulars  thai  I 
touched  upon  in  discourse  with  you ;  I  shall  first  take  notice  oC 
such  Pagan  authors^  as  have  given  their  testimony  to  the  hbtoiy 
of  our  Saviour;   reduce  these  authors  under  their  respectite 

'  The  following  work  on  the  Christian  Relif^ion,  has  great  merit ;  but, 
from  the  nature  of  it,  required  a  greater  detail,  in  the  ezecutioD.  For,  at 
an  ancient  writer  *  has  well  observer],—^/  tutum  et  minta  pienwHf  nm  /on- 

"  Ijictantiii^    Kji.  P.  J.  pr.vt 
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classes,  and  shew  what  authority  their  testimonies  carry  with 
them.  Secondly,  I  shall  take  notice  of  Jewish  authors  in  the 
same  light.   • 

II.  There  are  many  reasons,  why  you  should  not  expect  that 
matters  of  such  a  wonderful  nature  should  be  taken  notice  of  by 
those  eminent  Pagan  writers,  who  were  contemporaries  with  Jesus 
Christ,  or  by  those  who  lived  before  his  disciples  had  personally 
appeared  among  them,  and  ascertained  the  report  which  had  gone 
abroad  concerning  a  life  so  full  of  miracles. 

Supposing  such  things  had  happened  at  this  day  in  Switzerland, 
or  among  the  Grisons,  who  make  a  greater  figure  in  Europe  than 
Jadea  did  in  the  Homan  empire,  would  they  be  immediately  be- 
lieved by  those  who  live  at  a  great  distance  from  them  ?  or  would 
any  certain  account  of  them  be  transmitted  into  foreign  countries 
within  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  that  of  our  Saviour's  public 
ministry  ?  Such  kinds  of  news,  though  never  so  true,  seldom 
gain  credit,  till  some  time  after  they  are  transacted  and  exposed 
to  the  examination  of  the  curious,  who  by  laying  together  circum- 
stances, attestations,  and  characters  of  those  who  are  concerned 
in  them,  either  receive,  or  reject  what  at  first  none  but  eye-wit- 
nesses could  absolutely  believe  or  disbelieve.     In  a  case  of  this 

ta  rerttm  mtdtittido  in  angustum  coarctanda  sit ;  et  hrevitate  ipsd  minOa  da- 
mm,  maxiwk  dim  et  argutnenta  plurima  et  exempla,  in  qutbus  lumen  eat 
prvbeUiatium,  necesse  tit  prceieriri.  However,  the  plan  was  ably  conceived, 
and  would,  without  doubt,  if  the  author  had  lived,  have  been  drawn  out 
to  a  just  extent  For  we  arc  told,  he  had  taken  great  pains  in  collecting 
materials  for  it,  and  was  more  assiduous  in  digesting  them,  that  his  health 
womld  veil  allcw,^ 

Thus  our  Addison,  like  the  admirable  Pascal,  closed  his  valuable  life 
in  meditating  a  defence  of  the  Christian  Religion.  One  is  not  surprised 
to  find  this  agreement  in  the  views  of  two  such  men ;  the  one,  the  sub- 
lime^t  genius,  and  the  other,  the  most  cultivated,  of  modern  times.  But 
there  was  this  lamented  difference  in  their  story.  The  spirit  of  Jansenism, 
falling  on  a  temper  naturally  scrupulous,  and  a  constitution,  always  infirm, 
threw  a  sombrous  fanatic  air  on  Pascal's  religious  ppeculutious,  as  it  did  on 
his  life :  while  our  happier  countryman,  by  the  benefit  of  better  health, 
and'juster  principlefl,  maintained  a  constant  sobriety  in  the  coiuluct  of  cnoh. 

«  Lift?  bv  Mr  Tlokcll. 
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sort,  it  was  nataral  for  men  of  sense  and  learning  to  treat  tke 
whole  account  as  fabulous,  or  at  farthest  to  suspend  their  belief 
of  it,  until  all  things  stood  together  in  their  full  light. 

III.  Besides,  the  Jews  were  branded  not  only  for  sapersti- 
tions  different  from  all  the  religions  of  the  Pagan  world,  but  io 
a  particular  manner  ridiculed  for  being  a  credulous  people;  to 
that  whatever  reports  of  such  a  nature  came  out  of  that  coontrr, 
were  looked  upon  by  the  heathen  world  as  false,  frivolous,  and 
improbable. 

IV.  We  may  fiirther  observe,  that  the  ordinary  practice  of 
magic  in  those  times,  with  the  many  pretended  prodigies,  divina- 
tions, apparitions,  and  local  miracles  among  the  heathens,  made 
them  less  attentive  to  such  news  from  Judea,  till  they  had  time 
to  consider  the  nature,  the  occasion,  and  the  end  of  our  Saviour's 
miracles,  and  were  awakened  by  many  surprising  events  to  allow 
them  any  consideration  at  all. 

V.  We  are  indeed  told  by  St.  Matthew,  that  the  fame  of  our 
Saviour,  during  his  life,  went  throughout  all  Syria,  and  that 
there  followed  him  great  multitudes  of  people  from  (jalilee,  Jo* 
dea,  Deeapolis,  Idumaea,  from  beyond  Jordan,  and  from  Tyre 
and  Sidon.  Now  had  there  been  any  historians  of  those  times 
and  places,  we  might  have  expected  to  have  seen  in  them  some 
account  of  those  wonderful  transactions  in  Judea ;  but  there  is 
not  any  single  author  extant,  in  any  kind,  of  that  age,  in  any  of 
those  countries. 

YI.  How  many  books  have  perished  in  which  possibly  there 
might  have  been  mention  of  our  Saviour  ?  Look  among  the  Bo- 
mans,  how  few  of  their  writings  are  come  down  to  our  times? 
In  the  space  of  two  hundred  years  from  our  Saviour's  birth, 
when  there  was  such  a  multitude  of  writers  in  all  kinds,  how 
small  is  the  number  of  authors  that  have  made  their  way  to  the 
present  age  ? 
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YII.  One  authentic  record,  and  that  the  most  authentic 
heathen  record,  we  are  pretty  sure  is  lost  I  mean  the  account 
aent  by  the  Governor  of  Judea,  under  whom  our  Saviour  was 
judged,  condemned,  and  crucified.  It  was  the  custom  in  the  Ro- 
man empire,  as  it  is  to  this  day  in  all  the  governments  of  the 
world,  for  the  prasfects  and  viceroys  of  distant  proviuceei  to  truiis- 
mit  to  their  sovereign  a  summary  relation  of  every  thing  remark- 
able in  their  administration.  That  Pontius  Pilate,  in  his  account, 
would  have  touched  on  so  extraordinary  an  event  in  Judca,  is  not 
to  be  doubted  ^  and  that  he  actually  did,  we  learn  from  Justin 
Martyr,  who  lived  about  a  hundred  years  after  our  Saviour^s 
deatb,  resided,  made  converts,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  Home, 
where  he  was  engaged  with  philosophers,  and  in  a  particular  man- 
ner with  Crescens  the  cynic,  who  could  easily  have  detected,  and 
would  not  fail  to  have  exposed  him,  had  he  quoted  a  record  not 
in  being,  or  made  any  false  citation  out  of  it.  Would  tlie  great 
apologist  have  challenged  Crescens  to  dispute  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity with  him  before  the  Roman  senate,  had  he  forged  such 
an  evidence  ?  or  would  Crescens  have  refused  the  challenge,  could 
he  have  triumphed  over  him  in  the  detection  of  such  a  forgery  ? 
To  which  we  must  add,  that  the  apology  which  appeals  to  this 
record,  was  presented  to  a  learned  Emperor,  and  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  Roman  senate.  This  father  in  his  apology,  speaking 
of  the  death  and  suffering  of  our  Saviour,  refers  the  emperor  for 
the  truth  of  what  he  says  to  the  acts  of  Pontius  Pilate,  which  I 
have  here  mentioned.  TertuUian,  who  wrote  his  apology  about  fifty 
years  after  Justin,  doubtless  referred  to  the  same  record,  when  he 
tells  the  Governor  of  Rome,  that  the  Emperor  Tiberius  having  re- 
ceived an  account  out  of  Palestine  in  Syria  of  the  Divine  Person, 
who  had  appeared  in  that  country,  paid  him  a  particular  regard; 
and  threatened  to  punish  any  who  should  accuse  the  Christians ; 
nay,  that  the  emperor  would  have  adopted  him  among  the  deities 

VOL.    II. — 1^ 
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whom  they  worshipped,  had  not  the  senate  refased  to  eome  into 
his  proposal.  Tcrtullian,  who  gives  us  this  history,  was  not  onlj 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  hut  what  adds  a  greater 
weight  to  his  authority  in  this  case,  was  eminently  skilful  and  wdl 
read  in  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire.  Nor  can  it  he  said,  thit 
Tertullian  grounded  his  quotation  upon  the  authority  of  Jutin 
Martyr,  hccause  we  find  he  mixes  it  with  matters  of  fiiet  whi^ 
are  not  related  hy  that  author.  Eusebius  mentions  the  same  u- 
cieut  record,  but  as  it  was  not  extant  in  his  time,  I  shall  not 
insist  upon  his  authority  in  this  point.  If  it  be  objected,  thai 
this  particular  is  not  mentioned  in  any  Roman  historian,  I  sbaD 
use  the  same  argument  in  a  parallel  case,  and  see  whether  it  wiD 
carry  any  force  with  it  Ulpian  the  great  Roman  lawyer  gathered 
together  all  the  imperial  edicts  that  had  been  made  against  the 
Christians,  But  did  any  one  CTcr  say,  that  there  had  been  no 
such  edicts,  because  they  were  not  mentioned  in  the  histories  of 
those  emperors  ?  Besides,  who  knows  but  this  circumstance  of 
Tiberius  was  mentioned  in  other  historians  that  have  been  lost, 
though  not  to  be  found  in  any  still  extant  ?  Has  not  Suetoniu 
many  particulars  of  this  emperor  omitted  by  Tacitus,  and  Hero- 
dian  many  that  are  not  so  much  as  hinted  at  by  either  ?  As  for 
the  spurious  acts  of  Pilate,  now  extant,  we  know  the  occarioD 
and  time  of  their  writing,  and  that  had  there  not  been  a  true  and 
authentic  record  of  this  nature,  they  would  never  have  been 
forged. 

y  III.  The  story  of  Agbarus '  king  of  Edessa,  relating  to  the 

•  The  itory  of  Agbarutt,  Ac.  Mr.  Gibhon  in  his  History  of  tke  Dediae 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  taking  occasion  I  know  not  how  or  why, 
to  mention  this  story  of  Agbarus  king  of  Edossa,  and  his  correspondenea 
with  onr  Saviour  (to  which  spmp  conntfinanc0  is  here  giren)  reprobates 
that  tradition,  and  its  abettors,  in  the  following  terms ; 

"  The  evidence  for  these  epistles  is  stated  apd  relectad  by  the  candid 
Lardner.  Among  the  herd  of  bigots  who  are  forcibly  driy^n  ffoin  this 
convenient,  but  untenable  post,  I  am  ashamed,  with  the  Orabes.  Carer^ 
Tillemonts,  ttc.,  to  discover  Mr.  Addison,  dn  Englidi  gentleman:  bat  l)if 
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letter  which  ho  sent  to  our  Saviour,  and  to  that  which  ho  received 
from  him,  is  a  record  of  great  authority  ;  and  though  I  will  not 
insist  upon  it,  may  venture  to  say,  that  had  we  such  an  evidence 
for  any  fact  in  Pagan  history,  an  author  would  he  thought  very 
unreasonable  who  should  reject  it.  I  believe  you  will  be  of  my 
opinion,  if  you  will  peruse,  with  other  authors,  who  have  appeared 
in  vindication  of  these  letters  as  genuine,  the  additional  arguments 
which  have  been  made  use  of  by  the  late  famous  and  learned  Dr. 
Grabe,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Spicilegium. 

•apcrficial  tract  on  the  Christian  Religion  owes  its  credit  to  his  name,  hU 
ttyle,  and  the  interested  applause  of  our  clergy. ** 

Thus  the  historian,  out  of  a  liberal  zeal  against  a  herd  of  bigott.  But 
he  hlutfhes  to  find  Mr.  Addison  in  that  number;  and,  in  good  breeding, 
he  could  do  no  less,  considering  that  Mr.  Addison  was  not  a  pedant  like 
the  Grabcs,  Cuves,  and  Tiilemonts^  but  an  EnglUh  GetUl^tnan.  Let  the 
eivility  of  this  phrase  then  be  acknowledged ;  and  yet,  as  I  know  what  a 
wag  we  have  to  deal  with,  I  more  than  suspect  it  was  employed  only  as 
the  oily  vehicle  of  his  satire.  For  he  immediately  adds,  that  this  tract  of 
the  English  gentleman  on  tiie  Christian  Ueligion  is  a  tuperjicial  tract ;  and 
that  it  otw<  it9  credit  to  hU  ntunCf  hit  ityle^  and  tfie  interested  applause  of 
emr  clergy, 

A  auperficial  tract ! — As  if  the  author,  or  any  body  else  for  him,  had 
given  it  out,  as  an  elaborate  and  coniplete  work  on  the  subject.  Yet,  if  by 
Mupcrfieial  he  means,  not  solid,  or  deficient  in  point  of  argument^  I  appre- 
hend our  critical  historian  is  much  mistaken.  A  single  mistake  (if  the 
■tory  he  alludes  to  be  one)  in  a  large  collection  of  evidence,  will  not  prove 
the  change :  and  a  more  exact  and  minute  detail  of  facts  could  only  sot 
hit  arguments  in  a  stronger  light ;  not  turn  a  bad  argument  into  a  good  one. 

But  superficial  as  it  i^  it  has  gained  credit  in  the  world,  which,  how- 
ever, he  ascribes  to  his  name  (and  with  reason,  for  it  is  a  very  good  one) 
■nd  to  his  style  (very  reasonably  again,  for  his  style  is  excelfent,  and  must 
needs  do  honour  to  any  work,  in  which  it  is  em|)loycd)  and  to  the  interest- 
td  applause  of  our  clergy.  Here  the  reason  is  not  so  ap|>arent.  Tlie  clergy, 
it  seems,  have  cried  up  his  defence  of  Christianity,  because  they  have  an 
interest  in  his  defence  of  it  But,  what  interest,  let  me  ask,  besides  that  which 
all  honest  men  have  in  the  maintenance  of  trutli,  virtue,  and  piety :  in  the 
prevalence  of  whicli,  all  tiieir  dearest  interests,  present  and  to  come,  are  in- 
elnded  t  No,  he  will  say,  "it  is  the  interest  which  the  clergy  have  in  support- 
ing falsehood  and  imix>sture,  for  the  sake  of  the  emoluments  annexed  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Christian  Religion."  That  is,  he  thinks  the  English  clergy 
ready  to  say  any  thing  for  a  piece  of  bread,  and  that,  for  the  most  part,  a 
eoarse  and  scanty  ono,  too.     buch  is  the  candour  of  our  virtuous  historian. 

But  lot  him  think  of  our  clergy  as  he  sees  fit  They  will  certainly  go 
OD  to  applaud  such  writers  as  Mr.  Addison,  who  to  an  excellent  head 
Joined  an  honest  heart ;  and  who  knew  how  to  instruct,  at  once,  and  de- 
list his  readers,  with  good  sense,  unspoiled  hy  philosophy ;  and  a  style  of 
writing  not  corrupted  by  affectation. 
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SECTION  II. 

L  WliAt  (kcts  in  tlie  history  of  our  S»vioar  mi^^it  be  taken  notice  of  bj  Pi^pui  tatiMni 

IL  What  particalar  &cts  are  talien  notice  oC  and  hy  what  Pagan  authors 

II L  How  CcImis  represents  oar  9a\ioDr's  mlraelca. 

lY.  The  »aoie  repreaeiitatlun  made  of  them  by  other  anbelleverR,  and  prored  maetnukk. 

Y.  What  (acts  in  our  Saviour's  history  not  to  be  expected  fh>m  Pagan  writen 

I.  We  now  come  to  consider  what  luidoubted  authoritiefl  tie  ex- 
tant among  Pagan  writers ;  and  here  we  must  premise,  that  some 
parts  of  our  SaYiour^s  history  may  be  reasonably  expected  fron 
Pagans.  I  mean  such  parts  as  might  be  known  to  those  wbo 
lived  at  a  distance  from  Judea,  as  well  as  to  those  who  were  the 
followers  and  eye-witnesses  of  Christ. 

II.  Such  particulars  are  most  of  these  which  follow,  and 
which  are  all  attested  by  some  one  or  other  of  those  heathen  to- 
thors,  who  lived  in  or  near  the  age  of  our  Saviour  and  his  disci- 
ples.    That  Augustus  Caesar  had  ordered  the  whole  empire  to  be 
censed  or  taxed,  which  brought  our  Saviour's  reputed  par^te  to 
Bethlehem:  this  is  mentioned  by  several  Roman  historians, as 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Dion.     ^  That  a  great  light,  or  a  nev 
star  appeared  in  the  east,  which  directed  the  wise  men  to  our 
Saviour : '  this  is  recorded  by  Chalcidius.     '  That  Herod,  the  king 
of  Palestine,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Roman  history,  made  ft 
great  slaughter  of  innocent  children,'  being  so  jealous  of  his  sne- 
cessor,  that  he  put  to  death  his  own  sons  on  that  account :  thii 
character  of  him  is  given  by  several  historians,  and  this  cruel  fact 
mentioned  by  Macrobius,  a  heathen  author,  who  tells  it  as  a 
known  thing,  without  any  mark  or  doubt  upon  it.     <  That  our 
Saviour  had  been  in  Egypt : '  this  Celsus,  though  he  raises  a 
monstrous  story  upon  it,  is  so  far  from  denying,  ^t  he  tells  m 
our  Saviour  learned  the  arts  of  magic  in  that  country.     '  That 
Pontius  Pilata  was  governor  of  Judea,  that  our  Saviour  was 
brought  in  judgment  before  him,  and  by  him  oondemned  and 
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ducified : '  this  is  recorded  by  Tacitus.  '  That  many  miraculous 
eurea  and  works  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  natujre  were 
wrought  by  him : '  this  is  confessed  by  Julian  the  apostate,  Por- 
phyry, and  Hierocles,  all  of  them  not  only  Pagans,  but  professed 
enemies  and  persecutors  of  Christianity.  *  That  our  Sayiour 
foretold  several  things  which  came  to  pass  according  to  his  pre- 
dictions ; '  this  was  attested  by  Phlegon  in  his  annals,  as  we  are 
awored  by  the  learned  Origen  against  Cclsus.  'That  at  the 
time  when  our  Saviour  died,  there  was  a  miraculous  darkness  and 
a  great  earthquake : '  this  is  recorded  by  the  same  Phlegon  the 
Trallian,  who  was  likewise  a  Pagan  and  freeman  to  Adrian  the 
emperor.  We  may  here  observe,  that  a  native  of  Trallium, 
which  was  not  situate  at  so  great  a  distance  from  Palestine,  might 
very  probably  be  informed  of  such  remarkable  events  as  had 
pamed  among  the  Jews  in  the  age  immediately  preceding  his  own 
times,  since  several  of  his  countrymen  with  whom  he  had  con- 
versed, might  have  received  a  confused  report  of  our  Saviour  be- 
fore his  crucifixion,  and  probably  lived  within  the  shake  of  the 
earthquake,  and  the  shadow  of  the  eclipse,  which  are  recorded  by 
this  author.  '  That  Christ  was  worshipped  as  a  god  among  the 
Christians ;  that  they  would  rather  suffer  death  than  blaspheme 
him  ]  that  they  received  a  sacrament,  and  by  it  entered  into  a 
vow  of  abstaining  from  sin  and  wickedness,'  conformable  to  the 
advice  given  by  St.  Paul ;  '  that  they  had  private  assemblies  of 
worship,  and  used  to  join  together  in  hymns : '  this  is  the  account 
which  Pliny  the  younger  gives  of  Christianity  in  his  days,  about 
seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  which  agrees  in  all  its 
circumstances  with  the  accounts  we  have  in  holy  writ,  of  the  first 
state  of  Christianity  after  the  crucifixion  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 
*  That  St.  Peter,  whose  miracles  are  many  of  them  recorded  in 
holy  writ,  did  many  wonderful  works,'  is  owned  by  Julian  the 
apostate,  who  therefore  represents  him  as  a  great  magician,  and 
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one  who  had  in  his  possession  a  book  of  magieal  secrets  left  hii 
by  oar  Saviour.  '  That  the  devils  or  evil  spirits  were  subject  to 
them/  we  may  learn  from  Porphyry,  who  objects  to  Chrisiiaiiity, 
that  since  Jesus  had  begun  to  be  worshipped,  .^seuli^iiis  unI 
the  rest  of  the  gods  did  no  more  converse  wiUi  men.  Nay,  Cd- 
BUS  himself  affirms  the  same  thing  in  effect,  when  he  says,  that  tbe 
power  which  seemed  to  reside  in  Christians,  proceeded  from  tibe 
use  of  certain  names,  and  the  invocation  of  certain  demons.  Oii- 
gen  remarks  on  this  passage,  that  the  author  doubtless  hinti  it 
those  Christians  who  put  to  flight  evil  spirits,  and  healed  thoM 
who  were  possessed  with  them ;  a  fact  which  had  been  often  seen, 
and  which  he  himself  had  seen,  as  he  declares  in  another  part  of 
his  discourse  against  Celsus.  But  at  the  same  time  he  assures 
us,  that  this  miraculous  power  was  exerted  by  the  use  of  no  other 
name  but  that  of  Jesus,  to  whidi  were  added  several  passsget  in 
his  history,  but  nothing  like  any  invocation  to  demona 

III.  Celsus  was  so  hard  set  with  the  report  of  our  Savionr's 
miracles,  and  the  confident  attestations  oonceming  him,  tint 
though  he  often  intimates  he  did  not  believe  them  to  be  true,  jet 
knowing  he  might  be  silenced  in  such  an  answer,  provides  hin- 
self  with  another  retreat,  when  beaten  out  of  this ;  namely,  thit 
our  Saviour  was  a  magician.  Thus  he  compares  the  feeding  of 
so  many  thousands  at  two  different  times  with  a  few  loaves  snd 
fishes,  to  the  magical  feasts  of  those  Egyptian  impostors,  who 
would  present  thoir  spectators  with  visionary  entertainments  thst 
had  in  them  neither  substance  nor  reality :  which,  by  the  wayj  is 
to  suppose,  that  a  hungry  and  fainting  multitude  were  filled  by 
an  apparition,  or  strengthened  and  refreshed  with  shadows, 
lie  knew  very  well,  that  there  were  so  many  witnesses  and 
actors,  if  I  may  call  tlicm  such,  in  these  two  miracles,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  refute  such  multitudes,  who  had  doubtless  sufli- 
oiently  spread  the  fame  of  them,  and  was,  therefore,  in  thia  pkoe 
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foroed  to  resort  to  the  otlier  solution,  that  it  was  done  by  magic. 
It  was  not  enough  to  say,  that  a  miracle  which  appeared  to  so 
many  thousand  eye-witnesses  was  a  forgery  of  Christ's  disciples, 
and  therefore  supposing  them  to  be  eye-witnesses,  he  endeavours 
to  shew  how  Uiey  might  be  deceived. 

lY.  The  unconverted  heathens,  who  were  pressed  by  the 
many  authorities  that  confirmed  our  Saviour's  miracles,  as  well 
as  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  had  actually  seen  them,  were  driven 
to  account  for  tfaem  after  the  same  manner  :  for,  to  work  by  ma- 
gic in  the  heathen  way  of  speaking,  was,  in  the  language  of  the 
Jews,  to  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils. 
Our  Saviour,  who  knew  that  unbelievers  in  all  ages  would  put 
this  perverse  interpretation  on  his  miracles,  has  branded  the  ma- 
lignity of  those  men,  who,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
hearts  started  such  an  unreasonable  objection,  as  a  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  declared  not  only  the  guilt,  but  the 
punishment  of  so  black  a  crime.  At  the  same  time  he  conde- 
scended to  shew  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  this  objection  against 
his  miracles,  by  representing  that  they  evidently  tended  to  the 
destruction  of  those  powers,  to  whose  assistance  the  enemies  of 
his  doctrine  then  ascribed  them.  An  argument,  which,  if  duly 
weighed,  renders  the  objection  so  very  frivolous  and  groundless, 
that  we  may  venture  to  call  it  even  blasphemy  against  common 
sense.  Would  magic  endeavour  to  draw  off  the  minds  of  men 
from  the  worship  which  was  paid  to  stocks  and  stones,  to  give 
them  an  abhorrence  of  those  evil  spirits  who  rejoiced  in  the  most 
cruel  sacrifices,  and  in  offerings  of  the  greatest  impurity ;  and,  in 
shorty  to  call  upon  mankind  to  exert  their  whole  strength  in  the 
love  and  adoration  of  that  one  Being,  from  whom  they  derived 
their  existence,  and  on  whom  only  they  were  taught  to  depend 
every  moment  for  the  happiness  and  continuance  of  it  ?  Was  it 
the  buaincaa  of  magic  to  humanise  our  natures  vrith  compassion, 
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forgiveDess,  and  all  the  infftances  of  the  most  extenfliTe  Axnfjl 
Would  eril  spirits  ccntribute  to  make  men  sober,  ehaste,  and 
temperate,  and,  in  a  word,  to  produce  that  reformation  iriuek  wif 
wrought  in  the  moral  world  bj  those  doctrines  of  onr  Savioiir, 
that  received  their  sanction  from  his  miracles?     Nor  is  it  possi- 
ble to  imagine,  that  evil  spirits  woold  enter  into  a  combinttioii 
with  our  Saviour  to  cut  off  all  their  correspondence  and  inter 
course  with  mankind,  and  to  prevent  any  for  the  future  from  ad- 
dicting themselves  to  those  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  had  done 
them  so  much  honour.     We  see  the  early  effect  which  Christiaiii- 
ty  had  on  the  minds  of  men  in  this  particular,  by  that  number  of 
books,  which  were  filled  with  the  secrets  of  magic,  and  made  a 
sacrifice  to  Christianity,  by  the  converts  mentioned  in  the  Aets 
of  the  Apostles.     We  have  likewise  an  eminent  instance  of  ike 
inconsistency  of  our  religion  with  magic,  in  the  history  of  the  h- 
mous  Aquila.     This  person,  who  was  a  kinsman  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  and  likewise  a  man  of  great  learning,  notwithstanding  be 
had  embraced  Christianity,  could  not  be  brought  off  from  the 
studies  of  magic,  by  the  repeated  admonitions  of  his  fellow-chrift- 
tians :  so  that  at  length  they  expelled  him  their  society,  as  rather 
chusing  to  lose  the  reputation  of  so  considerable  a  proselyte,  tluoi 
communicate  with  one  who  dealt  in  such  dark  and  infernal  prae- 
tices.     Besides,  we  may  observe,  that  all  the  favourers  of  magie 
were  the  most  professed  and  bitter  enemies  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion.    Not  to  mention  Simon  Magus  and  many  others,  I  shall 
only  take  notice  of  those  two  great  persecutors  of  Christianity, 
the  emperors  Adrian  and  Julian  the  apostate,  both  of  them  initi- 
ated in  the  mysteries  of  divination,  and  skilled  in  all  the  depths 
of  magic.     I  shal)  only  add,  tliat  eril  spirits  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  concurred  in  the  establishment  of  a  religion,  which  tri- 
umphed over  them,  drove  them  out  of  the  places  they  possessed, 
and  divested  tlunn  of  their  influence  on  mankind ;  nor  would  I 
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mention  this  particular,  though  it  bo  unanimously  reported  bj  all 
the  ancient  Christian  authors  :  did  it  not  appear  from  the  authori- 
ties above-cited,  that  this  was  a  fact  confessed  by  heathens  them- 

« 

lelves. 

y.  We  now  see  what  a  multitude  of  Pagan  testimonies  may 
be  produced  for  all  those  remarkable  passages,  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  them  :  and,  indeed,  of  several,  that,  I  believe, 
do  more  than  answer  your  expectation,  as  they  were  not  subjects 
in  their  own  nature  so  exposed  to  public  notoriety.  It  cannot  be 
expected  they  should  mention  particulars,  which  were  transacted 
amongst  the  disciples  only,  or  among  some  few  even  of  the  disci- 
ples themselves ;  such  as  the  transfiguration,  the  agony  in  the 
garden,  the  appearance  of  Christ  after  his  resurrection,  and  others 
of  the  like  nature.  It  was  impossible  for  a  heathen  author  to 
relate  these  things ;  because  if  he  had  believed  them,  he  would 
no  longer  have  been  a  heathen,  and  by  that  means  his  testimony 
would  not  have  been  thought  of  so  much  validity.  Besides,  his 
vary  report  of  facts  so  favourable  to  Christianity  would  have 
prompted  men  to  say  that  he  was  probably  tainted  with  their 
doctrine.  We  have  a  parallel  case  in  HecatsBUs,  a  famous  Greek 
historian,  who  had  several  passages  in  his  book  conformable  to 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  writers,  which,  when  quoted  by  Jose- 
phus,  as  a  confirmation  of  the  Jewish  history,  when  his  heathen 
adversaries  could  give  no  other  answer  to  it,  they  would  need 
•appose  that  Hecataeus  was  a  Jew  in  his  heart,  though  they  had 
no  other  reason  for  it,  but  because  his  history  gave  greater  author- 
ity to  the  Jewish  than  the  Egyptian  records. 
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SECTION     III. 

L    IntrodncttontoaBeeoiidlistof  Paganftiitbor^wlioglTStaatlmoiiyofoarStTte^ 
IL    A  pasMge  concerning  oar  SaTioor  from  a  leamrd  AttMniftB. 
IIL    ilis  conversion  from  Paganism  to  Chriatianltj  makea  his  eridnnce  stronger  than  If 

be  had  oontlnaed  a  Pagan. 
IV.    Of  another  Athenian  philosopher  converted  to  GhrlstiaBitj. 
y.    Why  their  conversion,  instead  of  weftming;  strengtbeaa  their  evIdeBee  in  ikJtiaw 

<ir  Christianity. 
YL   Thcirbellef  in  oar  Bavion^s  history  foonded  at  first  opon  the  principles  of  hMori- 

callUth. 
y  II.   Their  testimonies  extended  to  all  the  partienlars  of  oar  Barioar's  hlstwy. 
VIIL    As  relatod  by  the  foar  evangfiHsta 

I.  To  this  list  of  heathen  writers,  who  make  mention  of  oor 
Saviour,  or  tonch  upon  any  particulars  of  his  life,  I  shall  add 
those  authors  who  were  at  first  heathens,  and  afterwards  convot- 
ed  to  Christianity ;  upon  which  account,  as  I  shall  here  idiew, 
their  testimonies  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  more  authentio. 
And  in  this  list  of  evidences,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  such 
learned  Pagans  as  came  over  to  Christianity  in  the  three  first 
centuries,  because  those  were  the  times  in  which  men  had  the  best 
means  of  informing  themselves  of  the  truth  of  oar  Savioor^f  his- 
tory, and  because  among  the  great  number  of  philosophera  wbo 
came  in  afterwards,  under  the  reigns  of  Christian  emperors,  there 
might  be  several  who  did  it  partly  out  of  worldly  motives. 

II.  Let  us  now  suppose,  that  a  learned  heathen  writer  wbo 
lived  within  60  years  of  our  Saviour^s  crucifixion,  after  having 
shewn  that  false  miracles  were  generally  wrought  in  obecuritj, 
and  before  few  or  no  witnesses,  speaking  of  those  which  were 
wrought  by  our  Saviour,  has  the  following  passage :  ''  But  his 
works  were  always  seen,  because  they  were  true,  they  were  seen 
by  those  who  were  healed,  and  by  those  who  were  raised  froD 
tlic  dead.  Nay,  those  persons,  who  were  thus  healed  and  raised, 
were  seen  not  only  at  the  time  of  their  being  healed  and  raised, 
but  long  afterwards.    Nay,  they  were  seen  not  only  mil  the  while 
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our  Saviour  was  upon  earthy  but  survived  aftor  his  departure  out 
of  this  world,  nay  some  of  them  were  living  in  our  days.'' 

III.  I  dare  say  you  would  look  upon  this  as  a  glorious  attes- 
tation for  the  cause  of  Christianity,  had  it  come  from  the  band 
of  a  famous  Athenian  philosopher.  These  forementioned  words, 
however,  are  actually  the  words  of  one  who  lived  about  sixty 
years  after  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  and  was  a  famous  philoso- 
pher in  Athens :  but  it  will  be  said,  he  was  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity. Now  consider  this  matter  impartially,  and  see  if  his 
testimony  is  not  much  more  valid  for  that  reason.  Had  he  con- 
tinued a  Pagan  philosopher,  would  not  the  world  have  said  that 
he  was  not  sincere  in  what  he  writ,  or  did  not  believe  it ;  for,  if 
80,  would  not  they  have  told  us  he  would  have  embraced  Chris- 
tianity ?  This  was  indeed  the  case  of  this  excellent  man  :  he  had 
so  thoroughly  examined  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  history,  and 
the  ezccllency  of  that  religion  which  he  taught,  and  was  so  en- 
tirely convinced  of  both,  that  he  became  a  proselyte,  and  died  a 
martyr. 

lY.  Aristides  was  an  Athenian  philosopher,  at  the  same  time, 
£uned  for  his  learning  and  wisdom,  but  converted  to  Christianity. 
As  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  he  perused  and  approved  the 
apology  of  Quadratus,  in  which  is  the  passage  just  now  cited,  ho 
joined  with  him  in  an  apology  of  his  own,  to  the  same  emperor, 
on  the  same  subject.  This  apology,  though  now  lost,  ufas  extant 
in  the  time  of  Ado  Yiennensis,  A.  D.  870,  and  highly  esteemed 
by  the  most  learned  Athenians,  as  that  author  witnesses.  It 
must  have  contained  great  arguments  for  the  truth  of  our 
Saviour's  history,  because  in  it  he  asserted  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour,  which  could  not  but  engage  him  in  the  proof  of  his 
miracles. 

y.  I  do  allow  that,  generally  speaking,  a  man  is  not  so  ac- 
ceptable and  unquestioned  an  evidence  in  facts,  which  make  for 
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the  advancement  of  his  own  party.  But  we  must  consider  thai, 
in  the  case  before  nSy  the  persons,  to  whom  we  appeal,  were  of  an 
opposite  party,  till  they  were  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  those  rerj 
facts  which  they  report  They  bear  eTidence  to  a  history  in  d^ 
fence  of  Christianity,  the  truth  of  which  history  was  their  motire 
to  embrace  Christianity.  They  attest  facts  which  they  had 
heard  while  they  were  yet  heathens,  and  had  they  not  foiuMi 
reason  to  believe  them,  they  would  still  have  continued  heathens, 
and  have  made  no  mention  of  them  in  their  writings. 

.  YI.  When  a  man  is  bom  under  Christian  parents,  and 
trained  up  in  the  profession  of  that  religion  from  a  child,  he  gen- 
erally guides  himself  by  the  rules  of  Christian  faidi  in  behenng 
what  is  delivered  by  the  Evangelists ;  but  the  learned  Pagans 
of  antiquity,  before  they  became  Christians,  were  only  guided  hj 
the  common  rules  of  historical  faith  :  that  is,  they  examined  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  which  was  to  be  met  with  in  eommon  fame, 
tradition,  and  the  writings  of  those  persons  who  related  theo, 
together  with  the  number,  concurrence,  veracity,  and  priTate 
characters  of  those  persons ;  and  being  convinced,  upon  all  t^ 
counts,  that  they  had  the  same  reason  to  believe  the  history  of 
our  Saviour,  as  that  of  any  other  person  to  which  they  themselTCS 
were  not  actually  eye-witnesses,  they  were  bound  by  all  the  roles 
of  historical  faith,  and  of  right  reason,  to  give  credit  to  this  his- 
tory. This  they  did  accordingly,  and  in  consequence  of  it  p^h* 
lished  the  same  truths  themselves,  suffered  many  afflictions,  and 
very  often  death  itself,  in  the  assertion  of  them.  When  I  ^Ji 
that  an  historical  belief  of  the  acts  of  our  Saviour  induced  these 
learned  Pagans  to  embrace  his  doctrine,  I  do  not  deny  that  there 
were  many  other  motives,  which  conduced  to  it,  as  the  excellency 
of  his  precepts,  the  fulfilling  of  prophecies,  the  miracles  of  bis 
disciples,  the  irreproachable  lives  and  magnanimous  sufierings  oi 
their  followers,  with  other  considerations  of  the  same  nature :  bu^ 
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wfaatover  other  collateral  argumcntfl  wrought  more  or  lens  with 
philosophers  of  that  age,  it  is  certain  that  a  belief  in  the  history 
of  oar  Sa^dour  was  one  motive  with  every  new  convert,  and  that 
iqMQ  which  all  others  turned,  as  being  the  very  basis  and  foun- 
dttioQ  of  Christianity. 

YII.  To  this  I  mast  further  add,  that  as  wo  have  already 
Men  many  particular  facts  which  are  recorded  in  holy  writ, 
attested  by  particular  Pagan  authors :  the  testimony  of  those  I 
am  now  going  to  produce,  extends  to'  the  whole  history  of  our 
Sarioar,  and  to  that  continued  series  of  actions,  which  are  related 
of  him  and  his  disciples  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

YIII.  This  evidently  appears  from  their  quotations  out  of 
the  Evangelists,  for  the  confirmation  of  any  doctrine  or  account 
of  oar  blessed  Saviour.  Nay,  a  learned  man  of  our  nation,  who 
mmined  the  writings  of  the  most  ancient  fathers  in  another 
neir,  refers  to  several  passages  in  Irenaous,  Tertullian,  Clemens 
tf  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Cyprian,  by  which  he  plainly  shows 
Alt  each  of  these  early  writers  ascribe  to  the  four  Evangelists 
ky  name  their  respective  histories ;  so  that  there  is  not  the  least 
loom  for  doubting  of  their  belief  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour, 
ti  recorded  in  the  (}ospels.  I  shall  only  add,  that  three  of  the 
ive  fathers  here  mentioned,  and  probably  four,  were  Pagans  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  as  they  were  all  of  them  very  inquisitive 
*Bd  deep  in  *  the  knowledge  of  heathen  learning  and  philosophy. 

*  Tety  inquidtive  and  deep  in,  A  small  in  accuracy :  we  say,  inquisi- 
tirt  Mid  and  deep  tfi ;  yet  the  preposition  in  is  made  to  depend  on  ooth 
^W  adjectives.  The  better  way  had  been  to  put  it  thus — oj  they  were 
*U  of  them  very  inqnisitive  men  and  deep  in,  Ac. 
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SECTION     IV. 

L  Character  of  the  time»  in  which  the  ChrlotiAn  MIgioa  was  prnpagatod; 

IL  And  of  Diany  who  embraced  it 

IIL  Three  eminent  and  early  inatanoML 

lY.  Multitudes  of  learned  men  who  came  OTcr  to  It 

Y.  Belief  in  our  8avioar*s  histoty,  the  first  motive  to  their  eonvenloiL 

YL  The  names  of  ieveral  Pagan  philosophers,  who  were  Christian  converts. 

I.  It  happened  very  providentially  to*  the  honour  of  thfl 
Christian  religion,  that  it  did  not  take  its  rise  in  the  dark  illite- 
rate ages  of  the  world,  bat  at  a  time  when  arts  and  sciences  wen 
at  their  height,  and  when  there  were  men  who  made  it  the 
business  of  their  lives  to  search  after  truth,  and  sift  the  MTenl 
opinions  of  philosophers  and  wise  men,  concerning  the  duty,  the 
end,  and  chief  happiness  of  reasonable  creatures. 

II.  Several  of  these,  therefore,  when  thej  had  informed 
themselves  of  our  Saviour's  history,  and  examined  with  unpreja- 
diced  minds  the  doctrines  and  manners  of  his  disciples  and 
followers,  were  so  struck  and  convinced,  that  they  professed 
themselves  of  that  sect ;  notwithstanding,  by  this  profession  io 
that  juncture  of  time,  they  bid  ^  farewel  to  all  the  pleasures  of 
this  life,  renounced  all  the  views  of  ambition,  engaged  in  an 
uninterrupted  course  of  severities,  and  exposed  themselves  to 
public  hatred  and  contempt,  to  sufferings  of  all  kinds,  and  to 
death  itself. 

III.  Of  this  sort  we  may  reckon  those  three  early  converts 
to  Christianity,  who  each  of  them  was '  a  member  of  a  senate 
famous  for  its  wisdom  and  learning.  Joseph  the  Arimathean  wai 
of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  Dionysius  of  the  Athenian  AreopaguSi 
and  Flavins  Clemens  of  the  Eoman  senate ;  nay,  at  the  time  of 

'  Providentially  to — rather, /or. 

^  Notmthatanding — they  bid  He  had  ju?t  aaid  ;  that  sect,  and  there 
fore  to  avoid  on  ungraceful  repetition,  he  omits  that  after  notwitJutaiUUngt 
which  regularly  requires  to  be  followed  by  the  coniunction,  that 

•  Thote  three — who  each  of  them  mu — carelewly  expressed,  for  wwA 
o/  whom  was. 
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his  death,  consul  of  Rome.  These  three  were  so  thoroughly 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  the  first  of 
them,  according  to  all  the  reports  of  antiquity,  died  a  martyr  for 
it ;  as  did  the  second,  unless  we  disbelieve  Aristides,  his  fellow- 
citizen  and  contemporary;  and  the  third,  as  we  are  informed 
both  by  Roman  and  Christian  authors. 

IV.  Among  those  innumerable  multitudes,  who  in  most  of 
the  known  nations  of  the  world  came  over  to  Christianity  at  its 
first  appearance,  we  may  be  sure  there  were  great  numbers  of 
wise  and  learned  men,  beside  those  whose  names  are  in  the 
Christian  records,  who  without  doubt  took  care  to  examine  the 
truth  of  our  Saviour's  history,  before  they  would  leave  the  reli- 
gion of  their  country  and  of  their  forefathers,  for  the  sake  of  one 
that  would  not  only  cut  them  off  from  the  allurements  of  this 
world,  but  subject  them  to  every  thing  terrible  or  disagreeable  in 
it  Tertullian  tells  the  Roman  governors,  that  their  corpora- 
tions, councils,  armies,  tribes,  companies,  the  palace,  senate,  and 
oourts  of  judicature,  were  filled  with  Christians ;  as  Arnobius 
asserts,  that  men  of  the  finest  parts  and  learning,  orators,  gram- 
marians, rhetoricians,  lawyers,  physicians,  philosophers,  despising 
the  sentiments  they  had  been  once  fond  of,  took  up  their  rest  in 
the  Christian  religion. 

y.  Who  can  imagine  that  men  of  this  character  did  not  thor- 
oughly inform  themselves  of  the  history  of  that  person,  whose 
doctrines  they  embraced  ?  for,  however  consonant  to  reason  his 
precepts  appeared,  how  good  soever  were  the  effects  which  they 
produced  in  the  world,  nothing  could  have  tempted  men  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  God  and  Saviour,  but  their  being  firmly 
persuaded  of  the  miracles  he  wrought,  and  the  many  attestations 
of  his  divine  mission,  which  were  to  be  met  with  in  the  history 
of  his  life.  This  was  the  ground-work  of  the  Christian  religion, 
sad,  if  this  fiiiled,  the  whole  superstructure  sunk  with  it.     This 
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point,  therefore,  of  the  truth  of  our  Saviour *b  history,  as  recorded 
by  the  Evangelists,  is  every  where  taken  for  granted  in  the 
writings  of  those,  who  from  Pagan  philosophers  became  Christiu 
authors,  and  who,  by  reason  of  their  conversion,  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  of  the  strongest  collateral  testimony  for  the  truth  of 
what '  is  delivered  concerning  our  Saviour. 

y  I.  Besides  innumerable  authors  that  are  lost,  we  have  the 
undoubted  names,  works,  or  fragments,  of  several  Pagan  philoso- 
phers, which  shew  them  to  have  been  as  learned  as  any  udcod- 
verted  heathen  authors  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  If  we 
look  into  the  greatest  nurseries  of  learning  in  tbose  ages  of  the 
world,  we  find  in  Athens,  Dionysius,  Quadratus,  Aristides, 
Athenagoras;  and  in  Alexandria,  Dionysius,  Clemens,  Ammo- 
nius,  Amobius,  and  Anatolius,  to  whom  we  may  add  Origen; 
though  his  father  was  a  Christian  martyr,  he  became,  without  all 
controversy,  the  most  learned  and  able  philosopher  of  his  ige,  bj 
his  education  at  Alexandria,  iu  that  famous  seminary  of  arts  and 
sciences. 

^  And  whOf  by  recuon  of  their  eonveraioriy  are  to  be  looked  upon  atofthf 
strongest  coll€Ueral  testimony  for  the  truth  of  what,  drc  It  should  either 
be — as  giving  the  strongest  collateral  testimony  to— or  else — whose  coMtr- 
sion  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  of  the  strongest  collateral  tesHmomft  for  ^ 
truth,  Ac. — i.  e.  OS  an  iftstance  of  the  strongest  collateral  testimony,  t^ 
can  be  brought  for  the  truth. — ^This  way  of  expression  is  sometimes  v»A 
tliough  very  elliptical 
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SECTION  V. 

L  TIm  htfoed  Phpus  bad  meuB  andopportanttiesof  Infonnlog  th«niBelTeB  of  the  tnitb 

of  oor  BaTloiir*8  history; 
II.  Flrom  the  proo6edillg^ 
III.  The  oharaclen,  safferings, 
lY.  And  miraclM  of  th«  penonB  who  pobllshed  It 

V.  How  these  fint  spoeUes  perpetnatod  their  tnditioo,  by  ordalQiog  penoos  to  moeeed 
them. 
YL  How  tbefr  taoctmon  in  the  three  first  oentories  preserred  their  tradition. 
TIL  That  five  generations  might  derive  this  tradition  from  Christ,  to  the  end  of  the  third 

eentnry. 
VIIL  Four  eminent  Ohristians  that  delivered  it  down  snooessiTely  to  the  year  of  oar 
Lord254w 
OL  The  fldth  of  the  foar  above-mentioned  persons,  the  same  with  that  c^  the  chorches  of 

the  East,  of  the  West,  and  of  Egypt 
X.  AnoUier  person  added  to  them,  who  brings  ns  to  the  year  848,  and  that  many  other 
lists  might  be  added  in  as  direct  and  short  a  saocession. 
XL  Why  the  tradition  of  the  three  first  centuries,  more  authentic  than  tiiat  of  any  other 

ag«,  proved  from  the  conversation  of  the  primitive  GhrlstlansL 
XIL  From  the  manner  of  initiating  men  into  their  religion. 
XIIL  From  the  correspondence  between  the  churches. 
XIV.  From  the  long  lives  of  several  of  Christ's  disciples,  of  which  two  instances. 

I.  It  now,  therefore,  only  remains  to  consider,  whether  tijeso 
learned  men  had  means  and  opportunities  of  informing  themselves 
of  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  history ;  for  unless  this  point  can 
be  made  out,  their  testimonies  will  appear  invalid,  and  their  in- 
quiries ineffectual. 

II.  As  to  this  point,  we  must  consider,  that  many  thousands 
had  seen  the  transactions  of  our  Saviour  in  Judea,  and  that  many 
hundred  thousands  had  received  an  account  of  them  from  the 
moutlis  of  those  who  were  actuaUy  eye-witnesses.  I  shall  only 
mention  among  these  eye-witnesses  the  twelve  apostles,  to  whom 
we  must  add  St.  Paul,  who  had  a  particular  call  to  this  high 
office,  though  many  other  disciples  and  followers  of  Christ  had 
also  their  share  in  the  publishing  this  wonderful  history.  We 
learn  from  the  ancient  records  of  Christianity,  that  many  of  the 
apostles  and  disciples  made  it*  the  express  business  of  theii^lives, 

•  Made  U — that  is — the  publiihing  of  thit  wanderfvl  sfory— K>bficurely 
•xpressed. 
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travelled  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  all  pUees 
gathered  mnltitndes  about  them,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  huUxj 
and  doctrines  of  their  crucified  Master.  And,  indeed,  were  all 
Christian  records  of  these  proceedings  entirely  lost,  as  many 
have  been,  the  effect  plainly  evinces  the  truth  of  them ;  for  how 
else  during  the  apostles  lives  could  Christianity  have  spread  it- 
self with  such  amasing  progress  through  the  several  natbns  of 
the  Roman  empire  ?  how  could  it  fly  like  lightning,  and  cany 
conviction  with  it,  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other  ? 

IIL  Heathens,  therefore,  of  every  age,  sex,  and  quality,  horn 
in  the  most  different  climates,  and  bred  up  under  the  most  dif- 
ferent institutions,  when  they  saw  men  of  plain  sense,  witiiout  ihb 
help  of  learning,  armed  with  patience  and  courage,  instead  of 
wealth,  pomp,  or  power,  expressing  in  their  lives  those  excellent 
doctrines  of  morality,  which  they  taught  as  delivered  to  them 
from  our  Saviour,  averring  that  they  had  seen  his  miracles  dra- 
ing  his  life,  and  conversed  with  him  after  his  death  ;  when,  I  say, 
they  saw  no  suspicion  of  falsehood,  treachery,  or  worldly  interest, 
in  their  behaviour  and  conversation,  and  that  they  submitted  to 
the  most  ignominious  and  cruel  deaths,  rather  than  retract  their 
testimony,  or  even  be  silent  in  matters  which  they  were  to  pub- 
lish by  their  Saviour^s  especial  command,  there  was  no  reason  to 
doubt  of  the  veracity  of  those  facts  which  they  related,  or  of  the 
divine  mission  in  which  they  were  employed. 

lY.  But  even  these  motives  to  faith  in  our  Saviour  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  to  have  brought  about  in  so  few  years 
such  an  incredible  number  of  conversions,  had  not  the  apostles 
been  able  to  exhibit  still  greater  proofs  of  the  truths  which  thej 
taught.  A  few  persons  of  an  odious  and  despised  country  could 
not  h^ve  filled  the  world  with  believers,  had  they  not  shown  un- 
doubted credentials  from  the  divine  person  who  sent  them  on  such 
a  message.    Accordingly  we  are  assured,  that  they  were  invested 
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witli  the  power  of  working  mirableB,  which  was  the  most  short  and 
the  most  convincing  argument  that  could  be  produced,  and  the 

only  one  that  was  adapted  to  the  reason  of  all  mankind,  to  the 

• 

capacities  of  the  wise  and  ignorant,  and  could  overcome  every 
oanl  and  every  prejudice.  Who  would  not  believe  that  our 
Saviour  healed  the  sick,  and  raised  the  dead,  when  it  was  pub- 
lished by  those  who  themselves  often  did  the  same  miracles,  in 
their  presence,  and  in  his  name  1  Could  any  reasonable  person 
imagine,  that  Qod  Almighty  would  arm  men  with  such  powers  to 
authoiiie  a  lie,  and  establish  a  religion  in  the  world  which  was  dis- 
pleasing to  him,  or  that  evil  spirits  would  lend  them  such  an  effec- 
tual assistance  to  beat  down  vice  and  idolatry  ? 

y.  When  the  apostles  had  formed  many  assemblies  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  Pagan  world,  who  gave  credit  to  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  gospel,  that,  upon  their  departure,  the  memory  of  what 
they  had  related  might  not  perish,  they  appointed  out  of  these 
new  converts,  men  of  the  best  sense,  and  of  the  most  unblemished 
lives,  to  preside  over  these  several  assemblies,  and  to  inculcate 
without  ceasing  what  they  had  heard  from  the  mouths  of  these 
eye-witnesses. 

YL  Upon  the  death  of  any  of  those  substitutes  to  the  apostles 
and  disciples  of  Christ,  his  place  was  filled  up  with  some  other 
person  of  eminence  for  his  piety  and  learning,  and  generally  a 
member  of  the  same  church,  who,  after  his  decease,  was  followed 
by  another  in  the  same  manner,  by  which  means  the  succession 
was  continued  in  an  uninterrupted  line.  Irensous  informs  us, 
that  every  church  preserved  a  catalogue  of  its  bishops  in  the  order 
that  they  succeeded  one  another,  and  (for  an  example)  produces 
the  catalogue  of  those  who  governed  the  church  of  Rome  in  that 
character,  which  contains  eight  or  nine  persons,  though  but  at  a 
very  small  remove  from  the  times  of  the  apostles. 

Indeed,  the  lists  of  bishops,  which  are  come  down  to  us  in 
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other  churches,  are  generally  filled  with  greater  numberB  tban 
one  wonld  expect    But  the  succession  was  quick  in  the  thret 
first  centuries,  because  the  bishop  very  often  ended  in  the  martyr: 
for  when  a  persecution  arose  in  any  place,  the  first  fury  of  it  fell 
upon  this  order  of  holy  men,  who  abundantly  testified,  by  their 
deaths  and  sufferings,  that  they  did  not  undertake  these  offieei 
out  of  any  temporal  views,  that  they  were  sincere  and  satisfied  in 
the  belief  of  what  they  taught,  and  that  they  firmly  adhered  to 
what  they  had  received  from  the  apostles,  as  laying  down  th^ 
lives  in  the  same  hope,  and  upon  Che  same  principles.     None  cm 
be  supposed  so  utterly  regardless  of  their  own  happiness,  u  to 
expire  in  torment,  and  hazard  their  eternity,  to  support  any  &Uei 
and  inventions  of  their  own,  or  any  forgeries  of  their  predeoesson 
who  had  presided  in  the  same  church,  and  which  might  have  been 
easily  detected  by  the  tradition  of  that  particular  church,  as  well 
as  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  others.     To  this  purpose,  I 
think  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  was  not  a  single  martjr 
among  those  many  heretics,  who  disagreed  with  the  apostolieal 
church,  and  introduced  several  wild  and  absurd  notions  into  tbe 
doctrines  of  Christianity.     They  durst  not  stake  their  present 
and  future  happiness  on  their  own  chimerical  imaginations,  and 
did  not  only  shun  persecution,  but  affirmed  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary for  their  followers  to  bear  their  religion  through  such  fierj 
trials. 

YII.  We  may  fairly  reckon,  that  this  first  age  of  apostles 
and  disciples,  with  that  second  generation  of  many  who  were 
their  immediate  converts,  extended  itself  to  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  and  that  several  of  the  third  generation  from 
these  last  mentioned,  which  was  but  the  fifth  from  Christ, 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  third  century.  Did  we  know  the 
ages  and  numbers  of  the  members  in  every  particular  choreb, 
which  was  planted  by  the  apostles,  I  doubt  not  but  in  most  of 
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re  might  be  found  five  persons,  who  in  a  continued  series 
ach  through  these  three  centuries  of  years,  that  is,  till 
1  from  the  death  of  our  Saviour. 

'..  Among  the  accounts  of  those  very  few  out  of  innumer- 
titudes,  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  I  shall  single 
persons  eminent  for  their  lives,  their  writings,  and  their 
3,  that  were  successively  contemporaries,  and  bring  us 
far  as  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  254.  St.  John,  who  was 
ed  disciple,  and  conversed  the  most  intimately  with  our 
lived  till  Anno  Dom.  100.  Polycarp,  who  was  the  dis- 
3t.  John,  and  had  conversed  with  others  of  the  apostles 
pies  of  our  Lord,  lived  till  Anno  Dom.  167,  though  his 
shortened  by  martyrdom.  Irenseus,  who  was  the  dis- 
Polycarp,  and  had  conversed  with  many  of  the  immediate 
of  the  apostles,  lived,  at  the  lowest  computation  of  his 
the  year  202,  when  he  was  likewise  cut  off  by  martyr- 
which  year  the  great  Origen  was  appointed  regent  of 
hetic  school  in  Alexandria,  and  as  he  was  the  miracle 
^,  for  industry,  learning,  and  philosophy,  he  was  looked 
he  champion  of  Christianity,  till  the  year  254,  when,  if 
\t  suffer  martyrdom,  as  some  think  he  did,  he  was  oer- 
tuated  by  the  spirit  of  it,  as  appears  in  the  whole  course 
i  and  writings ;  nay,  he  had  often  been  put  to  the  tor- 
had  undergone  trials  worse  than  death.  As  he  cou- 
th the  most  eminent  Christians  of  his  time  in  Egypt, 
he  east,  brought  over  multitudes  both  from  heresy 
lenism,  and  left  behind  him  several  disciples  of  great 
learning,  there  is  no  question  but  there  were  consider- 
bers  of  those  who  knew  him,  and  had  been  his  hearers, 
DT  proselytes,  that  lived  till  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
to the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
[t  is  evident  to  those,  who  read  the  lives  and  writings 
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of  Poljcarp,  Irenams,  and  Origen,  that  these  three  fath«n  be* 
lievcd  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  oar  Saviour  in  the  fov 
evangelists,  and  had  undouhted  argaments,  that  not  only  St  John, 
but  many  others  of  our  Saviour's  disciples,  published  the  same 
accounts  of  him.  To  which  we  must  subjoin  this  furtiier  remarik, 
that  what  was  believed  by  these  fathers  on  this  subject,  was  tike- 
wise  the  belief  of  the  main  body  of  Christians  in  those  snoceaife 
ages  when  they  flourished ;  since  Polycarp  cannot  but  be  looked 
upon,  if  we  consider  the  respect  that  was  paid  him,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  eastern  churches  in  this  particular,  Irenaoi  of 
the  western  upon  the  same  account,  and  Origen  of  those  estib- 
lished  in  Egypt. 

X.  To  these  I  might  add  Paul,  the  famous  hermit,  who.re- 
tired  from  the  Dccian  persecution  five  or  six  years  before  Ori- 
gen's  death,  and  lived  till  the  year  343.  I  have  only  discovered 
one  of  those  channels  by  which  the  history  of  our  Saviour  might 
be  conveyed  pure  and  unadulterated,  through  those  several  agee 
that  produced  those  Pagan  philosophers,  whose  testimoniefl  I 
make  use  of  for  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  history.  Some  or 
other  of  these  philosophers  came  into  the  Christian  faith  daring 
its  infancy,  in  the  several  periods  of  these  three  first  centnriei) 
when  they  had  such  means  of  informing  themselves  in  all  the 
particulars  of  our  Saviour's  history.  I  must  further  add,  tkii 
though  I  have  here  only  chosen  this  single  link  of  martyrBy  I 
might  find  out  others  among  those  names  which  are  still  extao^> 
that  delivered  down  this  account  of  our  Saviour  in  a  suoeeflBife 
tradition,  till  the  whole  Roman  empire  became  Christian; » 
there  is  no  question  but  numberless  series  of  witnesses  mi^^ 
follow  one  another  in  the  same  order,  and  in  as  short  a  chain,  end 
that  perhaps  in  every  single  church,  had  the  names  and  ages  ^ 
the  most  eminent  primitive  Christians  been  transmitted  to  na  witk 
the  like  certainty. 
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XL  But  io  give  this  consideration  more  force,  wo  must  take 
lotice,  that  the  tradition  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  had 
lereral  circumstances  peculiar  to  it,  which  made  it  more  anthen- 
;io  thun  any  other  tradition  in  any  other  age  of  the  world.  The 
[ihriBtians,  who  carried  their  religion  through  so  many  general 
md  particular  persecutions,  were  incessantly  comforting  and  sup- 
|K>rtiiig  one  another,  with  the  example  and  history  of  our  Saviour 
nd  hiB  apostles.  It  was  the  suhject  not  only  of  their  solemn 
Msemhlies,  hut  of  their  private  visits  and  conversations.  *  Our 
Krgins,'  says  Tatian,  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  <  discourse 
rrer  their  distaffs  on  divine  subjects.'  Indeed,  when  religion  was 
iroven  into  the  civil  government,  and  flourished  under  the  pro- 
leetion  of  the  emperors,  men's  thoughts  and  discourses  were,  as 
ihey  are  now,  full  of  secular  affairs ;  but  in  the  three  first  centu- 
168  of  Christianity,  men,  who  embraced  this  religion,  had  given 
ip  all  their  interests  in  this  world,  and  lived  in  a  perpetual  pre- 
MOtition  for  the  next,  as  not  knowing  how  soon  they  might  be 
tailed  to  it :  so  that  they  had  little  else  to  talk  of  but  the  life 
md  doctrines  of  that  divine  person,  which  was  their  hope,  their 
noonragoment,  and  their  glory.  We  cannot  therefore  imagine, 
hat  there  was  a  single  person  arrived  at  any  degree  of  age  or 
lODBideration,  who  had  not  heard  and  repeated,  above  a  thousand 
ames  in  his  life,  all  the  particulars  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  life, 
leath,  resurrection,  and  ascension. 

XIL  Especially  if  we  consider,  that  they  could  not  then  be 
leeeived  as  Christians,  till  they  had  undergone  several  examina- 
aoDS.  Persons  of  riper  years,  who  flocked  daily  into  the  church 
loriiig  the  three  first  centuries,  were  obliged  to  pass  through 
aaay  repeated  instructions,  and  give  a  strict  account  of  their 
proficieney,  before  they  were  admitted  to  baptism.  And  as 
Bnr  those  who  were  bom  of  Christian  parents,  and  had  been  bap- 
tiled  in  their  infancy,  they  were  with  the  like  care  prepared  and 
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disoiplined  for  confirmatioD,  which  thej  oould  not  tfriT( 
they  were  found,  upon  examination,  to  hi^ve  made  a  soffioi* 
gress  in  the  knowledge  of  Christianity. 

XIII.  We  must  further  observe,  that  there  was  not 
those  times  this  religious  conyersation  among  private  Ch 
but  a  constant  correspondence  between  the  churches  tl 
established  by  the  apostles  or  their  successors,  in  the  sevei 
-of  the  world.  If  any  new  doctrine  was  started,  or  any 
ported  of  our  Saviour,  a  strict  inquiry  was  made  am 
churches,  especially  those  planted  by  the  apostles  thei 
whether  they  had  received  any  such  doctrine  or  accouni 
Saviour,  from  the  mouths  of  the  apostles,  or  the  tradition 
Christians,  who  had  preceded  the  present  members  of  the  ( 
which  were  thus  consulted.  By  this  means,  when  any 
was  published,  it  was  immediately  detected  and  censured. 

XIY.  St  John,  who  lived  so  many  years  after  our  > 
was  appealed  to  in  these  emergencies  as  the  living  oracl 
chnrch ;  and  as  his  oral  testimony  lasted  the  first  centur 
have  observed  that,  by  a  particular  providence  of  God,  se 
our  Saviour's  disciples,  and  of  the  early  converts  of  his  i 
lived  to  a  very  great  age,  that  they  might  personally  ooi 
truth  of  the  gospel  to  those  times,  which  were  very  remc 
the  first  publication  of  it  Of  these,  besides  St  John,  i 
a  remarkable  instance  in  Simeon,  who  was  one  of  the 
sent  forth  by  our  Saviour,  to  publish  the  gospel  before  h 
fizion,  and  a  near  kinsman  of  the  Lord.  This  venerable 
who  had  probably  heard  with  his  own  ears  oar  Saviour's  p 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  presided  over  the  ohuro 
lished  in  that  city,  during  the  time  of  its  memorable  sii 
drew  his  congregation  out  of  those  dreadful  and  unparall 
iamities  whioli  befel  his  countrymen,  by  following  the  ad^ 
SuTioor  had  gWeii,^^ven  VlbLQ;^  ^oixiX.^  ^^^^^rosa^^soew  ^nou 
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With  armies,  and  the  Boman  standards,  or  abomination  of  desola- 
tion, set  up.  He  lived  till  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 07,  when  he 
was  martyred  under  the  emperor  Trajan. 


SECTION    VI. 

L  Th«  tTBdltlon  of  the  Apoetlos  secarod  by  other  excellent  Institutions; 
IL  But  chiefly  by  the  writinfi;B  of  the  eTsngellsts. 

IIL  The  diligence  of  the  dlaci[>les  and  first  Cbristiui  eonrerts  to  send  abroad  tlicso  writings 

lY.  That  the  written  acooant  of  onr  Savioar  was  the  same  with  that  deUvere<l  by  tradition : 

y.  Frored  ftxun  the  reception  of  the  gospel  by  those  chorehes  which  were  established 

before  it  was  written ; 
VL  From  the  uniformity  of  what  was  believed  in  the  several  chnreliee; 
TIL  From  a  remarkable  passage  in  IrensusL 

YUL  Becorda  which  are  now  lost,  of  use  to  the  three  first  centuries,  fur  confirming  the 
blafcory  of  oar  Savlonr. 
VL  lostanoes  of  such  records. 

I.  Thus  far  we  see  how  the  learned  Pagans  might  apprize 
themselyes  from  oral  information  of  the  particulars  of  our 
Sariour^s  history.  They  could  hear  in  every  church  planted  in 
erery  distant  part  of  the  earth,  the  account  which  was  there 
reoeiyed  and  preserved  among  them,  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour. 
Thej  could  learn  the  names  and  characters  of  those  first  mission- 
aries that  brought  to  them  these  accounts,  and  the  miracles  by 
which  God  Almighty  attested  their  reports.  But  the  apostles 
and  disciples  of  Christ,  to  preserve  the  history  of  his  life,  and  to 
seeore  their  accounts  of  him  from  error  and  oblivion,  did  not 
only  set  aside  certain  persons  for  that  purpose,  as  has  been 
already  shewn,  but  appropriated  certain  days  to  the  commemora- 
tion of  those  facts  which  they  had  related  concerning  him.  The 
first  day  of  the  week,  was  in  all  its  returns,  a  perpetual  memorial 
of  his  resurrection,  as  the  devotional  exercises  adapted  to  Friday 
and  Saturday,  were  to  denote  to  all  ages,  that  he  was  crucified  on 
the  one  of  those  days,  and  that  he  rested  in  the  grave  on  the 
other.     Tou  may  apply  the  same  remark  to  several  of  the  annual 
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festivals  instituted  by  the  apostles  themselyes,  or  at  i 
dieir  immediate  successors,  in  memory  of  the  most 
particulars  in  our  Saviour's  history ;  to  which  we  mm 
sacraments  instituted  by  our  Lord  himself,  and  mai 
rites  and  ceremonies  which  obtained  in  the  most  earl 
the  church.  These  are  to  be  regarded  as  standing  ma 
facts  as  were  delivered  by  those,  who  were  eye-witness 
and  which  were  contrived  with  great  wisdom  to  las 
should  be  no  more.  These,  without  any  other  mei 
have,  in  some  measure,  conveyed  to  posterity,  the  i 
several  transactions  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  ki 
related  by  his  disciples.  At  least,  the  reason  of  th< 
tions,  though  they  might  be  forgotten,  and  obecured 
course  of  years,  could  not  but  be  very  well  known  by 
lived  in  the  three  first  centuries,  and  a  means  of  inf< 
inquisitive  Pagans  in  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  hi 
being  the  view  in  which  I  am  to  consider  them. 

II.  But  lest  such  a  tradition,  though  guarded  I 
expedients,  should  wear  out  by  the  length  of  tim< 
evangelists  within  about  fifty,  or,  as  Theodoret  affii 
years,  after  our  Saviour's  death,  while  the  memory  of 
was  fresh  among  them,  consigned  to  writing  that  hisi 
for  some  years  had  been  published  only  by  the  mo^ 
apostles  and  disciples.  The  further  consideration  of 
penmen  will  fall  under  another  part  of  this  discourse. 

III.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that  J 
which  succeeded  the  apostles,  many  of  their  immediat 
sent,  or  carried  in  person,  the  books  of  the  four  t 
which  had  been  written  by  apostles,  or  at  least  a{ 
them,  to  most  of  the  churches  which  they  had  plan 
different  parts  oi  the  ^orld.  This  was  done  with  so 
gonoo,  that  whew  P^t\\^?cvw?^,  w  \xvwv  ^l  ^^aX.  Vssxwsn^ 
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had  travelled  into  India  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity, 
about  the  year  of  our  Lord  200,  he  found  among  that  remote 
people  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  which,  upon  his  return  from 
that  country,  he  brought  with  him  to  Alexandria.  This  gospel 
18  generally  supposed  to  have  been  left  in  those  parts  by  St. 
Bartholomew,  the  apostle  of  the  Indies,  who  probably  carried  it 
with  him  before  the  writings  of  the  three  other  evangelists  were 
published. 

TV.  That  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  as  recorded  by  the 
evangelists,  was  the  same  with  that  which  had  been  before  deliv- 
ered by  the  apostles  and  disciples,  will  further  appear  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  discourse,  and  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

y.  Had  these  writings  differed  from  the  sermons  of  the  first 
planters  of  Christianity,  either  in  history  or  doctrine,  there  is  no 
question  but  they  would  have  been  rejected  by  those  churches 
which  they  had  already  formed.  But  so  consistent  and  uniform 
was  the  relation  of  the  apostles,  that  these  histories  appeared  to 
be  nothing  else  but  their  tradition  and  oral  attestations  made 
ized  and  permanent.  Thus  was  the  fame  of  our  Saviour,  which 
in  80  few  years  had  gone  through  the  whole  earth,  confirmed  and 
perpetuated  by  such  records  as  would  preserve  the  traditionary 
account  of  him  to  after  ages ;  and  rectify  it,  if  at  any  time,  by 
passing  through  several  generations,  it  might  drop  any  part  that 
was  material,  or  contract  any  thing  that  was  false  or  fictitious. 

VI.  Accordingly  we  find  the  same  Jesus  Christ,  who  was 
bom  of  a  virgin,  who  had  wrought  many  miracles  in  Palestine, 
who  was  crucified,  rose  again,  and  ascended  into  heaven ;  I  say, 
the  same  Jesus  Christ  had  been  preached,  and  was  worshipped, 
in  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  in  Parthia,  Media, 
Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Phrygia,  Asia,  and  Pamphilia,  in  Italy, 
Egypt,  Afric,  and  beyond  Cyrene,  India,  and  Persia,  and,  in 
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Bhoit',  in  all  the  islands  and  provinces  that  are  ybited  by  the 
rising  or  setting  sun.  The  same  account  of  our  SaTiour^s  life 
and  doctrine  was  delivered  by  thousands  of  preachers,  and 
believed  in  thousands  of  places,  who  all,  as  fast  as  it  could  be 
conveyed  to  them,  received  the  same  account  in  writing  from  the 
four  evangelists. 

YII.  IrensBus  to  this  purpose  very  aptly  remarks,  that  those 
barbarous  nations,  who,  in  his  time,  were  not  possessed  of  the 
written  gospels,  and  had  only  learned  the  history  of  our  Saviour 
from  those  who  had  converted  them  to  Christianity  before  the 
gospels  were  written,  had  among  them  the  same  accounts  of  our 
Saviour,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  four  evangelists.  An 
uncontestable  proof  of  the  harmony  and  concurrence  between  the 
holy  scripture  and  the  tradition  of  the  churches  in  those  early 
times  of  Christianity. 

YIII.  Thus  we  see  what  opportunities  the  learned  and  in- 
quisitive heathens  had  of  informing  themselves  of  the  truth  of 
our  Saviour's  history,  during  the  three  first  centuries,  espedally 
as  they  lay  nearer  one  than  another  to  the  fountain  head :  beside 
which,  there  were  many  uncontro verted  traditions,  records  of 
Christianity,  and  particular  histories,  tiiat  then  threw  light  hito 
these  matters,  but  are  now  entirely  lost,  by  which,  at  that  time, 
any  appearance  of  contradiction,  or  seeming  difficulties,  in  the 
history  of  the  evangelists,  were  fully  cleared  up  and  explained : 
though  we  meet  with  fewer  appearances  of  this  nature  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Saviour,  as  related  by  the  four  evangelists,  than  io 
the  accounts  of  any  other  person,  published  by  such  a  number  of 

different  historians,  who  lived  at  so  great  a  distance  firom  the 
present  age. 

IX.  Among  those  records  which  are  lost,  and  were  of  great 

use  to  the  primitive  Christians,  is  the  letter  to  Tiberius,  whidi  I 

have  already  mentioned ;  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  w^iidi  I  shall 
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take  notice  of  hereafter ;  the  writings  of  Hegesippus,  who  had 
drawn  down  the  history  of  Christianity  to  his  own  time,  which 
was  not  beyond  the  middle  of  the  second  century ;  the  genuine 
Sibylline  oracles,  which  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church  were  easily 
distinguished  from  the  spurious;  the  records  preserved  in  parti- 
cular churches,  with  many  other  of  the  same  nature. 

SECTION  VII. 

L  The  Biglit  of  mincles  in  those  ages  a  ftirther  oonflnnation  of  Pagan  pbiloeopbers  in  tho 

CbrlBtian  fUtb. 
XL  The  credibility  of  sacb  mlraclttL 
IIL  A  particular  Inetanoo. 

lY.  MartTTdom,  why  oooaidered  as  a  standing  mkacIeL 
y.  PrimltlTe  Christians  thon^t  many  of  the  martyrs  were  snpported  by  a  miracalooB 

power. 
VL  Proved  ttom  the  natore  of  their  safferings. 
VII.  How  martyxt  ftirther  Induced  the  Pagans  to  embrace  Christianity. 

I.  There  were  other  means,  which  I  find  had  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  learned  of  the  three  first  centuries,  to  create  and  con- 
firm in  them  the  belief  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  history,  which 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  first  was,  the  oppor- 
tunity they  enjoyed  of  examining  those  miracles,  which  were  on 
several  occasions  performed  by  Christians,  and  appeared  in  the 
church,  more  or  less,  during  these  first  ages  of  Christianity.' 
These  had  great  weight  with  the  men  I  am  now  speaking  o^ 
who,  from  learned  Pagans,  became  fathers  of  the  church;  for 
they  frequently  boast  of  them  in  their  writings,  as  attestations 
given  by  God  himself  to  the  truth  of  their  religion. 

II.  At  the  same  time,  that  these  learned  men  declare  how 
disingenuous,  base,  and  wicked,  it  would  be,  how  much  beneath 

•  Such  was  tlie  general  opinion,  when  our  author  wrote.  The  fact  will 
now  be  denied,  or  questionca,  at  least.  However,  that  the  early  writers 
of  the  church  believed  the  existence  of  miracles  in  their  days,  is  not  to  be 
denied  :  and  such  belief  itself  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  but  on  the  sup- 
positioD,  that  many  and  great  miracles  had  been  unquestionably  wrought 
by  Christ  and  his  a]|x>8tles.  The  very  credulity  of  th«  fathers,  then,  if  not 
toe  certainty  of  their  reports^  is  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
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the  dignity  of  philosophyi  and  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  Cfarii- 
tianity,  to  utter  falsehoods  or  forgeries  in  the  support  of  a  omN} 
though  never  so  just  in  itself,  they  confidently  assert  this  mines- 
lous  power,  which  then  subsisted  in  the  church,  nay,  tell  us  tint 
they  themselves  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  it  at  several  times, 
and  in  several  instances ;  nay,  appeal  to  the  heathens  ihemselTes 
for  the  truth  of  several  facts  they  relate,  nay,  challenge  them  to 
be  present  at  their  assemblies,  and  satisfy  themselves,  if  they 
doubt  of  it ;  nay,  we  find  that  Pagan  authors  have  in  some  in- 
stances confessed  this  miraculous  power. 

III.  The  letter  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  whose  army  was  pie- 
served  by  a  refireshing  shower,  at  the  same  time  that  his  euemiea 
were  discomfited  by  a  storm  of  lightning,  and  which  the  heathen 
historians  themselves  allow  to  have  been  supernatural,  and  the 
effect  of  magic  :  I  say,  this  letter,  which  ascribed  this  unexpected 
assistance  to  the  prayers  of  the  Christians,  who  then  Served  in 
the  army,  would  have  been  thought  an  unquestionable  testimony 
of  the  miraculous  power  I  am  speaking  of,  had  it  been  still  pre- 
served.    It  is  sufficient  for  me  in  this  place  to  take  notice,  that 
this  was  one  of  those  miracles  which  had  its  influence  on  the 
learned  converts,  because  it  is  related  by  Tertullian,  and  the 
very  letter  appealed  to.     When  these  learned  men  saw  sickness 
and  frenzy  cured,  the  dead  raised,  the  oracles  put  to  silence,  the 
demons  and  evil  spirits  forced  to  confess  themselves  no  gods,  by 
persons  who  only  made  use  of  prayer  and  adjurations  in  the 
name  of  their  crucified  Saviour ;  how  could  they  doubt  of  their 
Saviour^s  power  on  the  like  occasions,  as  represented  to  them  by 
the  traditions  of  the  church,  and  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  ? 

lY.  Under  this  head,  I  cannot  omit  that  which  appears  to 
me  a  standing  miracle  in  the  three  first  centuries,  I  mean  that 
amazing  and  supernatural  courage  or  patience,  which  was  shewn 
by  innumerable  multitudes  of  martyrs,  in  those  slow  and  painM 
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menfs  that  were  inflicted  on  them.  I  cannot  conceive  a  man 
.ced  in  the  burning  iron  chair  at  Lyons,  amid  the  insults  and 
•ekeries  of  a  crowded  ampitheatre,  and  still  keeping  his  seat ; 
stretched  upon  a  grate  of  iron,  over  coals  of  fire,  and  breath- 
;  out  his  soul  among  the  exquisite  sufferings  of  such  a  tedious 
scation,  rather  than  renounce  his  religion,  or  blaspheme  his 
viour.  Such  trials  seem  to  me  above  the  strength  of  human 
^ure,  and  able  to  over-bear  duty,  reason,  faith,  conviction,  nay, 
1  the  most  absolute  cevtainty  of  a  future  state.  Humanity, 
ftssisted  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  must  have  shaken  off  the 
»sent  pressure,  and  have  delivered  itself  out  of  such  a  dreadful 
tress,  by  any  means  that  could  have  been  suggested  to  it 
e  can  easily  imagine,  that  many  persons,  in  so  good  a  cause, 
^t  have  laid  down  their  lives  at  the  gibbet,  the  stake,  or  the 
>ck  :  but  to  expire  leisurely  among  the  most  exquisite  tortures, 
en  they  might  come  out  of  them,  even  by  a  mental  rescrva 
n,  or  an  hypocrisy  which  was  not  without  a  possibility  of 
ing  followed  by  repentance  and  forgiveness,  has  something  in 
80  far  beyond  the  force  and  natural  strength  of  mortals,  that 
3  cannot  but  think  there  was  some  miraculous  power  to  sup- 
rt  the  sufferer. 

V.  We  find  the  church  of  Smjrma,  in  that  admirable  letter 
ich  gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  Polycarp  their  beloved 
hop,  mentioning  the  cruel  torments  of  other  early  martyrs  for 
ristianity,  are  of  opinion  that  our  Saviour  stood  by  them  in  a 
ion,  and  personally  conversed  with  them,  to  give  them  strength 
1  comfort  during  the  bitterness  of  their  long  continued 
)nies ;  and  we  have  the  story  of  a  young  man,  who,  having 
Fered  many  tortures,  escaped  with  life,  and  told  his  fellow- 
ristians,  that  the  pain  of  them  had  been  rendered  tolerable,  by 
)  presence  of  an  angel  who  stood  by  him,  and  wiped  off  the 
ITS  and  sweat,  which  ran  down  his  face  whilst  he  lay  under  his 
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sufferings.  We  are  asanred,  at  least,  that  the  first  maityr  for 
Christianity  was  enoooraged  in  his  last  moments,  by  a  moa  of 
that  divine  person,  for  whom  he  suffered,  and  into  whose  praesM 
he  was  then  hastening. 

y  L  Let  any  man  calmly  lay  his  hand  npcm  his  heart,  and 
after  reading  these  terrible  conflicts  in  which  the  ancient  mitjis 
and  confessors  wore  engaged,  when  they  passed  throngh  e^A 
new  inventions  and  varieties  of  pain,  as  tired  their  toraenU^'i 
and  ask  himself,  however  zealous  and  iincere  he  is  in  his  rdigioD) 
whether  under  such  acute  and  lingering  tortures  he  eoidd  stiU 
have  held  fast  his  integrity,  and  have  professed  his  faith  to  the 
last,  without  a  supernatural  assistance  of  some  kind  or  other. 
For  my  part,  when  I  consider  that  it  was  not  an  unaocoantable 
obstinacy  in  a  single  man,  or  in  any  particular  set  of  men,  iB 
some  extraordinary  jimcture ;  but  that  there  were  multitades  of 
each  8(;x,  of  every  age,  of  different  countries  and  conditions,  vb^ 
for  near  300  years  together  made  this  glorious  confession  of  their 
faith,. in  the  midst  of  tortures,  and  in  the  hour  of  death :  I  nx^ 
conclude,  that  they  were  either  of  another  make  than  men  aie  ^ 
present,  or  that  they  had  such  miraculous  supports  as  were  pe- 
culiar to  those  times  of  Christianity,  when  without  them  perhip 
the  very  name  of  it  might  have  been  extinguished. 

YII.  It  is  certain,  that  the  deaths  and  sufferings  of  thepri^ 
itive  Christians  had  a  great  share  in  the  conversion  of  thoi^ 
learned  Pagans,  who  lived  in  the  ages  of  persecution,  which  fith 
some  intervals  and  abatements  lasted  near  300  years  after  otf 
Saviour.  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  LaotantiuS,  Amobius,  0* 
others,  tell  us,  that  this  first  of  all  alarmed  their  curiosity,  roQied 
their  attention,  and  made  them  seriously  inquisitive  into  Al 
nature  of  that  religion,  which  could  endue  the  mind  wiA  ^ 
much  strength,  and  overcome  the  fear  of  death,  nay,  nusa  tt, 
earnest  desire  of  it,  though  it  appeared  in  all  its  terrors.    TUl 
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they  found  had  not  been  elFoctcd  by  the  doctrines  of  those  phi- 
losophers, whom  they  had  thoroughly  studied,  and  who  had  been 
labouring  at  this  great  point.  The  sight  of  these  dying  and  tor- 
mented martyrs  engaged  them  to  search  into  the  history  and 
doctrines  of  him  for  whom  they  sufifcred.  The  more  th^y 
searched,  the  more  they  were  convinced;  till  their  conviction 
grew  so  strong,  that  they  themselves  embraced  the  same  truths, 
and  either  actually  laid  down  their  lives,  or  were  always  in  a 
readiness  to  do  it,  rather  than  depart  from  them 


SECTION  VIII 

L  Tho  oompledon  of  our  Sftrlonr^  prophocfes  oonflrmed  Pagans  in  their  belief  of  the 

foapeL 
IL  OrIgen*8  obeervation  on  that  of  bis  disciples  being  bronght  befbro  kings  and  goTor- 

dots; 
IIL  On  their  being  persecuted  for  their  religion; 
IT.  On  their  prMfChlng  the  goqwl  to  all  nations; 
y.  On  the  dettmction  of  Jerosalem,  and  rain  of  the  Jewish  economy. 
VI,  Theae  argiunents  strengthened  by  what  has  happened  since  Origen*s  time. 

I.  The  second  of  those  extraordinary  means,  of  great  use  to 
the  learned  and  inquisitive  Pagans  of  the  three  first  centuries,  for 
evincing  the  truth  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  was  the  comple- 
tion of  such  prophecies  as  are  recorded  of  him  in  the  Evangelists. 
They  could  not,  indeed,  form  any  arguments  from  what  he  fore- 
told, and  was  fulfilled  during  his  life,  because  both  the  pro- 
phecy and  the  completion  were  over  before  they  were  published 
by  the  Evangelists ;  though,  as  Origen  observes,  what  end  could 
there  be  in  forging  some  of  these  predictions,  as  that  of  St. 
Peter's  denying  his  master,  and  all  his  disciples  forsaking  him  in 
the  greatest  extremity,  which  reflects  so  much  shame  on  the  great 
apoatle,  and  on  all  his  companions  ?  Nothing  but  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  truth,  and  to  matters  of  fact,  could  have  prompted  the 
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Evangelists  to  relate  a  ciFCumstanoe  so  disadTantageous  to 
owD  reputation  ;  as  that  fietther  has  well  observed. 

II.  But  to  pursue  his  reflections  on  this  subject  Tbe 
predictions  of  our  Saviour  recorded  by  the  Evangelists, 
were  not  completed  till  after  their  deaths,  and  had  no  like 
of  being  so,  when  they  were  pronounced  by  our  blessed  Si 
Such  was  that  wonderful  notice  he  gave  them,  that  they 
be  brought  before  governors  and  kings  for  his  sake,  for  f 
mony  against  them  and  the  Gentiles,  Mat  x.  28,  with  tb( 
like  prophecies,  by  which  he  foretold  that  his  disciples  i 
be  persecuted.  Is  there  any  other  doctrine  in  the  worl 
this  father,  whose  followers  are  punished  ?  Can  the  enen 
Christ  say,  that  he  knew  his  opinions  were  false  and  impio 
that,  therefore,  he  might  well  conjecture  and  foretell  whsl 
be  the  treatment  of  those  persons  who  should  embrace 
Supposing  his  doctrines  were  really  such,  why  should  this 
consequence  ?  what  likelihood  that  men  should  bo  brought 
kings  and  governors  for  opinions  and  tenets  of  any  kin( 
this  never  happened  even  to  the  Epicureans,  who  absolui 
nied  a  Providence;  nor  to  the  Peripateticks  themselv 
laughed  at  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  which  were  made 
divinity  ?  *  Are  there  any  but  the  Christians  who,  accor 
this  prediction  of  our  Saviour,  being  brought  before  kin 
governors  for  his  sake,  are  pressed  to  their  latest  gasp  of 
by  their  respective  judges,  to  renounce  Christianity,  and 
cure  their  liberty  and  rest,  by  offering  the  same  sacrific 
taking  the  same  oaths  that  others  did  ? 

III.  Consider  the  time  when  our  Saviour  pronounce 

*  A  material  and  obvious  difference*,  in  the  two  case?,  id  here  o 
cd.  The  Epicureans  and  Perlpaletick8  might  take  these  libertie 
vate,  or  in  their  p)iilosophic  systems;  but  if  either  had  gone  abou 
the  [>eople,  with  the  zeal  of  tiie  Christian  martyrs,  to  overturn  tl 
lishcd  religions,  they  would  probably  have  shared  their  fate ;  an« 
man  might  easily  have  ioTQ&<&<iii  this  consequence. 
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wordA,  MktL  X.  82.  '  Whosoever  shall  coafcsB  me  before  mon, 
him  will  I  confess  also  before  my  Father  which  is  in  hesTen  :  but 
whosoeTBT  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  den;  before 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaTen.'  Had  yon  heard  him  speak  after 
this  manner,  when  as  yet  his  disciples  were  ondcr  no  such  trials, 
yon  woald  certainly  have  said  within  yourself,  if  these  speeches  of 
Jesos  are  true,  and  if,  according  to  his  prediction,  governors  and 
kings  undertake  to  min  and  destroy  those  who  shall  profess  them- 
Belves  his  disciples,  we  will  believe  (not  only  that  he  is  a  prophet) 
bat  that  he  has  received  power  from  <]lod  sufficient  to  preserve 
and  propagate  his  religion ;  and  that  he  woald  never  talk  in 
such  a  peremptory  and  discouraging  manner,  were  he  not  assured 
that  he  was  able  to  subdue  the  most  powerful  opposition,  that 
eonld  be  made  against  the  faith  and  doctrine  which  he  taught. 

IV.  Who  is  not  struck  with  admiration,  when  he  represents 
to  himself  onr  Saviour  at  that  time  foretelling,  that  his  gospel 
should  be  preached  in  all  the  world,  for  a  witness  unto  all  na- 
tions,* or,  as  St.  OrigCD,  (who  rather  quotes  the  sense  than  the 
words)  to  serve  for  a  conviction  to  kings  and  people,  when  at  the 
■mo  time  he  finds  that  his  gospel  has  accordingly  been  preached 
to  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  to  the  learned  and  to  the  ignorant,  and 
that  there  is  no  equality  at  condition  of  life  able  to  exempt  men 
fram  submitting  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  ?  As  for  us,  says  this 
great  author,  in  another  part  of  his  book  against  Cclsus,  "  when 
we  see  every  day  those  events  exactly  accomplished  which  our 
Savionr  foretold  at  so  great  a  distance ;  that  his  gospel  is  preached 
in  all  the  world,  Matthew  xziv,  14.  That  his  disciples  go  and 
leach  all  nations,  Matthew  xxviii.  19-  And  that  those  who  have 
i«oeived  his  doctrine,  are  brought  for  his  sake  before  governors, 
and  before  kings,  Matthew  x.  18,  we  are  filled  with  admiration, 
and  our  faith  in  him  is  confirmed  more  and  more.  What  clearer 
>  Thcr*  it  great  force  in  tliis,  and  tliu  iblluwing  eoDiideration. 
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and  stronger  proofs  can  CelBus  ask  for  the  troth  of  whii  lie 
spoke  ?" 

y.  Origen  insists,  likewise,  witii  great  strength,  on  that  woor 
dcrful  prediction  of  our  Saviour,  concerning  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  pronounced  at  a  time,  as  he  observes,  when  there  ww 
no  likelihood  or  appearance  of  it.  This  has  been  taken  notiee 
of  and  inculcated  by  so  many  others,  that  I  shall  refer  jcw  to 
what  this  father  has  said  on  the  subject  in  the  first  book  agtinst 
Cclsus.  And  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  remarkable  pro* 
phecy,  shall  only  observe,  that  whoever  reads  the  account  given 
us  by  Josephus,  without  knowing  his  character,  and  oomparei  it 
with  what  our  Saviour  foretold,  would  think  the  historian  bad 
been  a  Christian,  and  that  he  had  nothing  else  in  view  but  to  id- 
just  the  event  to  the  prediction. 

y  I.  I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  taking  notice,  that  Ori- 
gen would  still  have  triumphed  more  in  the  foregoing  argnmcnti, 
had  he  lived  an  age  longer,  to  have  seen  the  Koman  emptors, 
and  all  their  governors  and  provinces,  submitting  themselves  to 
the  Christian  religion,  and  glorying  in  its  profession,  as  so  minj 
kings  and  sovereigns  still  place  their  relation  to  Christ  at  the  head 
of  their  titles. 

How  much  greater  oonfimiation  of  his  &ith  would  ho  bate 
received,  had  he  seen  our  Saviour's  prophecy  stand  good  in  tba 
destruction   of  the   temple,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewieb 
economy,  when  Jews  and  Pagans  united  all  their  endeavours,  un- 
der Julian  the  apostate,  to  baffle  and  falsify  the  prediction  ?  The 
great  preparations  that  were  made  for  re-building  the  temple, 
with  the  hurricane,  earthquake,  and  eruptions  of  fire,  that  de- 
stroyed the  work,  and  terrified  those  employed  in  the  attempt 
from  proceeding  in  it,  are  related  by  many  historians  of  the  suae 
age,  and  the  substance  of  the  story  testified  both  by  Pagan  and 
Jewish  writers,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and   Zemathr  David. 
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The  learned  Chrjsostome,  in  a  sermon  against  the  Jews,  tells  them 
this  fact  was  then  fresh  in  the  memories  even  of  their  young  men, 
that  it  happened  but  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  it  was  attested 
by  all  the  inliabitants  of  Jerusalem,  where  they  might  still  see 
the  marks  of  it  in  the  rubbish  of  that  work,  from  which  the 
Jews  desisted  in  so  great  a  fright,  and  which  even  Julian  had  not 
the  courage  to  carry  on.  This  fact,  which  is  in  itself  so  miracu- 
lous, and  so  indisputable,  brought  over  many  of  the  Jews  to 
Christianity  ;  and  shows  us,  that  after  our  Saviour^s  prophecy 
against  it,  the  temple  could  not  be  preserved  from  the  plough 
passing  over  it,  by  all  the  care  of  Titus,  who  would  fain  have  pre- 
Tented  its  destruction,  and  that  instead  of  being  re-edified  by 
Julian,  all  his  endeayours  towards  it  did  but  still  more  literally 
accomplish  our  Saviour^s  prediction,  that  not  one  stone  should  bo 
left  upon  another. 

The  ancient  Christians  were  so  entirely  persuaded  of  the 
force  of  our  Saviour's  prophecies,  and  of  the  punishment  which 
the  Jews  had  drawn  upon  themselves,  and  upon  their  children, 
for  the  treatment  which  the  Messiah  had  received  at  their  hands, 
tiiat  they  did  not  doubt  but  they  would  always  remain  an  aban- 
doned and  dispersed  people,  an  hissing  and  an  astonishment 
among  the  nations,  as  they  are  to  this  day.  In  short,  that  they 
had  lost  theirjpeculiarity  of  being  Ood's  people,  which  was  now 
transferred  to  the  body  of  Christians,  and  which  preserved  the 
Church  of  Christ  among  all  the  conflicts,  difficulties,  and  perse- 
eutions,  in  which  it  was  engaged,  as  it  had  preserved  the  Jewish 
government  and  economy  for  so  many  ages,  whilst  it  had  the 
same  truth  and  vital  principle  in  it,  notwithstanding  it  was  so 
frequently  in  danger  of  being  utterly  abolished  and  destroyed. 
Origen,  in  his  fourth  book  against  Celsup,  mentioning  their  being 
east  out  of  Jerusalem,  the  place  to  which  their  worship  was  an- 
nexed, deprived  of  their  temple  and  sacrifice,  their  religious  rites 
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aud  soleiuDities,  and  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  ven- 
tures to  assure  them  with  a  face  of  confidcDCo,  that  they  wooM 
never  bo  re-established,  since  they  had  committed  that  hoirid 
crime  against  the  Saviour  of  the  world!  This  was  a  bold  auer 
tion  in  the  good  man,  who  knew  how  this  people  had  been  bo 
wonderfully  re-established  in  former  times,  when  they  were  il- 
most  swallowed  up,  and  in  the  most  desperate  state  of  dewla- 
tion,  as  in  their  deliverance  out  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  tnd 
the  oppressions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Nay,  he  knew  thit 
within  less  than  a  hundred  years  before  his  own  time,  the  Jews 
had  made  such  a  powerful  effort  for  their  re-establishment  imder 
Barchocab,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  as  shook  the  whole  Romaa 
empire.  But  he  founded  his  opinion  on  a  sure  word  of  prophe- 
cy, and  on  the  punishment  they  had  so  justly  incurred ;  and  we 
find,  by  a  long  experience  of  1500  years,  that  ho  was  not  mistak- 
en, nay,  that  his  opinion  gathers  strength  daily,  since  the  Jews 
arc  now  at  a  greater  distance  from  any  probability  of  such  a  re- 
establishment,  than  they  were  when  Origen  wrote. 


SECTION   IX. 

I.  The  Uvea  of  primitive  CbrisUans,  anotbor  means  of  bringiog  learned  Pagana  loto  thdr 
religion. 
11.  Tbe  change  and  reformation  of  their  manners. 
IIL  This  looked  upon  as  aapcmatnral  by  the  learned  Pagans. 
IV.  And  Rtrongthcned  the  accounts  given  of  our  Savlour'a  life  and  hlstary. 
Y.  Tbe  Jewish  propbedea  of  our  Savlonr,  an  argnrnwit  for  tbo  heatbeoi*  bdlef: 
VL  Puraued: 
VIL  Pursued. 

I.  There  was  one  other  means  enjoyed  by  the  learned  Pagans 
of  the  three  first  centuries,  for  satisfying  them  in  the  truth  of 
our  Saviour's  history,  which  I  might  have  flung  under  one  of  the 
foregoing  heads ;  but  as  it  is  so  shining  a  particular,  and  does  so 
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iiueh  honour  to  our  religion,  I  shall  make  a  distinct  article  of  it, 
ad  only  consider  it  with  regard  to  the  subject  I  am  upon.  I 
aean  the  lives  and  manners  of  those  holy  men,  who  believed  in 
Jhrist  during  the  first  ages  of  Ohristianitj.  I  should  be  thought 
o  advance  a  paradox,  should  I  affirm  that  there  were  more  Chris- 
ians  in  the  world  during  those  times  of  persecution,  than  there 
ire  at  present  in  these  which  we  call  the  flourishing  times  of 
[Siristianity.  But  this  will  be  found  an  indisputable  truth,  if 
re  form  our  calculation  upon  the  opinions  which  prevailed  in 
hose  days,  that  every  one  who  lives  in  the  habitual  practice  of 
my  voluntary  sin,  actually  cuts  himself  off  from  the  benefits  and 
irofession  of  Christianity,  and  whatever  he  may  call  himself,  is 
n  reality  no  Christian,  nor  ought  to  be  esteemed  as  such. 

II.  In  the  times  we  are  now  surveying,  the  Christian  religion 
ihowed  its  full  force  and  efficacy  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  by 
nany  examples  demonstrated  what  great  and  generous  souls  it 
fas  capable  of  producing.  It  exalted  and  refined  its  proselytes 
io  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  set  them  far  above  the 
pleasures,  and  even  the  pains,  of  this  life.  It  strengthened  the 
nfirmity,  and  broke  the  fierceness  of  human  nature.  It  lifted  up 
h^  minds  of  the  ignorant  to  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  him 
hat  made  them,  and  inspired  the  vicious  with  a  rational  devo- 
ion,  a  strict  purity  of  heart,  and  an  unbounded  love  to  their 
ellow-creaturcs.  In  proportion  as  it  spread  through  the  world, 
t  seemed  to  change  mankind  into  another  species  of  beings.  No 
ooner  was  a  convert  initiated  into  it,  but  by  an  easy  figure  he 
>ecame  a  new  man,  and  both  acted  and  looked  upon  himself  as 
»ne  regenerated  and  born  a  second  time  into  another  state  of 
ixistencc. 

III.  It  is  not  my  business  to  be  more  particular  in  the  ac- 
ionnts  of  primitive  Christianity,  which  have  been  exhibited  so 
fell  by  others,  but  rather  to  observe,  that  the  Pagan  converts. 
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of  whom  I  am  now  speaking,  mention  this  great  reformition  of 
those  who  had  been  the  greatest  sinners,  with  that  sudden  aad 
surprising  change  which  it  made  in  the  lives  of  the  most  profli- 
gate, as  having  something  in  it  supernatural,  miraculous,  and 
more  than  human.  Origen  represents  this  power  in  the  Cbii- 
tian  religion,  as  no  less  wonderful  than  that  of  curing  the  hm 
and  blind,  or  cleansing  the  leper.  Many  others  represent  it  ii 
the  same  light,  and  looked  upon  it  as  an  argument  that  tken 
was  a  certain  divinity  in  that  religion,  which  showed  itself  ii 
such  strange  and  glorious  effects. 

IV.  This,  therefore,  was  a  great  means,  not  only  of  recoB- 
mending  Christianity  to  honest  and  learned  heathens,  but  of  eon* 
firming  them  in  the  belief  of  our  Saviour's  history,  when  tliey 
saw  multitudes  of  virtuous  men  daily  forming  themselves  upon 
his  example,  animated  by  his  precepts,  and  actuated  by  that  spirit 
which  he  had  promised  to  send  among  his  disciples. 

V.  But  I  find  no  argument  made  a  stronger  impression  w 
the  minds  of  these  eminent  Pagan  converta,  for  strengthening 
their  faith  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  than  the  predictions  le* 
lating  to  him  in  those  old  prophetic  writings,  which  were  deponV 
cd  among  the    hands  of  the  greatest  enemies  to  Christianity) 
and  owned  by  them  to  have  been  extant  many  ages  before  Ui 
appearance.     The  learned  heathen  converts  were  astonished  to 
see  the  whole  history  of  their  Saviour's  life  published  before  ho 
was  born,  and  to  find  that  the  evangelists  and  prophetfi,  in  their 
accounts  of  the  Messiah,  differed  only  in  point  of  time,  the  one 
foretelling  what  should  happen  to  him,  and  the  other  describing 
those  very  particulars  as  what  had  actually  happened.     This  our 
Saviour  himself  was  pleased  to  make  use  of  as  the  strongest  tr 
gument  of  his  being  the  promised  Messiah,  and  without  it  would 
hardly  have  reconciled  his  disciples  to  the  ignominy  of  his  death, 
as  in  that  remarkable  passage  which  mentions  his  oonycrsatioB 
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vidi  the  two  disoipleB,  od  Uie  dnj  of  hia  resnrreotioD.     St.  Luke, 
chap.  xziT.  TSise  13,  to  the  end. 

VI.  The  heathen  conTerts,  after  having  travolled  throngh  all 
Iraouui  learning,  and  fortified  their  minds  vith  the  knowledge  of 
ftrto  and  Boienoefl,  were  particularly  qualified  to  examine  these 
prophecies  with  great  care  and  impartiality,  and  without  preju- 
dice or  prepossession.  If  the  Jews,  on  the  one  side,  put  an  nn- 
nstoral  interpretation  on  these  praphcciea,  to  evade  tho  force  of 
them  in  their  oontroversies  with  tho  Christians  ;  or  if  the  Chris- 
tians, on  the  other  side,  over-strained  severul  passages  in  tboir 
Applications  of  them,  as  it  often  happens  among  men  of  tho  best 
trnderstanding,  when  their  minds  are  heated  with  any  consider- 
ation that  bears  a  more  thui  an  ordinary  weight  with  it :  the 
learned  heathens  may  be  looked  upon  as  neuters  in  the  matter, 
when  all  these  prophecies  were  new  to  them,  and  their  education 
had  left  the  interpretation  of  them  free  and  indifferent.  Bo 
ddee,  these  learned  men  among  the  primitive  Chriatians,  knew 
how  the  Jews,  who  had  preceded  our  Saviour,  interpreted  these 
predictions,  and  the  several  marks  by  which  they  acknowledged 
the  Messiah  would  be  discovered,  and  how  those  of  the  Jewish 
doetors  who  succeeded  him,  had  deviated  from  tho  interprets- 
tioiu  and  doctrines  of  their  forefathers,  on  purpose  to  stifle  their 
own  oonviction. 

VII.  Thb  set  of  arguments  had,  therefore,  an  invincible 
fbree  with  those  Pagan  philosophers  who  became  Christians,  as 
we  find  in  most  of  their  writings.  They  eonid  not  disbelieve 
our  Saviour's  history,  which  so  exactly  agreed  with  every  thing 
that  had  been  written  of  him  many  ages  before  his  birth,  nor 
doubt  of  those  circumstances  being  ^Ifillcd  in  him,  which  could 
not  bv  true  of  euy  person  that  lived  in  the  world  besides  himself. 
This  wrought  the  greatest  confusion  in  the  uobolieving  Jews,  and 
the  greatest  conviction  in  the  Qentiles,  who  every  where  speak 
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witk  tftoniflhme&t  of  these  traths  they  met  with  in  this  new 
magaiine  of  learning  which  was  opened  to  them,  and  carry  tbe 
point  80  far  as  to  think  whatever  excellent  doctrine  tbey  bd 
met  with  among  Pagan  writers,  had  been  stole  from  their  con* 
Tersation  with  the  Jews,  or  from  the  perusal  of  these  writii 
which  thej  had  in  their  custody. 


( 
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INTBODUCTORY    REMARKS. 

Addis^'x'*  letters  have  Dever  before  been  published  with  his  ¥orh. 
nckell  vho  mifhi  have  given  a  complete  edition  of  this  interesting  corr«9 
joLvionoo.  wa>  prevoutod  perhaps  by  the  same  reasons  which  led  bim  to 
loavt*  iiut  tho  t.Md  "Wliig  and  the  Dniinmer ;  and  Steele,  who  might,  it 
loa-«t.  have  o\»inributeil  largely  to  the  collection,  was  too  busy  with  poli- 
tics and  pn>vidin^  for  daily  wants  to  make  up  for  Tickell's  omissiou.  At 
this  lato  day  it  is  hardly  possible  that  a  complete  collection  will  ever  be 
iua>lo.  thouirh  many  unpuV^lished  letters  arc  still  preserved  in  pnblic  sad 
private  c^Mleotions. 

The  loiters  tc^Vortloy  Montague  were  first  published  ih  the  AJdiso-  ; 
uiaua.  in  fao-similo$  fr\>m  the  autographs,  then  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Philii\s.  A  larjTO  jH-^rtiun  of  the  others  form  part  of  the  Tickell  pap«w^ 
still  in  the  hands  of  that  family,  by  whom  tlicy  were  lent  to  MissAikiB 
for  hor  life  of  Addison,  llie  letters  to  Mr.  Stepney  are  in  the  Britiih 
Musouui.  and  woro  lirst  published  by  Miss  Aikin,  with  all  the  abbrevis- 
tions  of  tho  t>rii:i!ial.  The  **oriirinal  papery*  published  by  James  )I»^ 
phor*^^n.  in  IT  To.  contain  several  letters  of  Addison,  and  several  too  sre 
fv>und  in  th<> « orre^pondenoe  of  llughes,  one  of  the  original  contribaton 
to  tho  >iHH  t;^  or.     All  of  those  have  been  republished  by  Miss  Aikin. 

In  the  present  edition  the  orthography  of  the  Stepney  letters  hasbe« 
corrected,  and  the  abbreviations  filled  u]>,  a  single  letter  being  given  is 
the  original  form,  as  a  specimen  of  Addison's  orthography.  Afewei- 
planatory  remarks  have  been  added,  from  various  sources,  bat  chielf 
fn>m  Miss  Aikin. 

From  numbers  lv»l,  104  of  the  Guardian,  it  would  seem  that  Addim 
was  iu  tho  habit  of  keeping  copies  of  his  letters.  The  letter  from  Psrii^ 
puMishod  in  tho  Guardian  (101  \  contains  the  same  description  of  the  roy- 
al palaooii  which  wo  find  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Cougreve  from  Bloi5{X<^ 
i>\  and  each  ha?  tho  appearanoe  of  an  original  letter.  It  is  not  improhs- 
blr  tlini  those  descriptions  were  first  drawn  up  as  materials  for  the  **T»t« 
tls,"  and  a  complete  collection  of  his  correspondence  would  probably  bnng 
to  light,  in  the  form  of  letters,  the  first  drafts  of  many  pages  of  thit 
work,  showing,  perhaps  at  the  same  time,  that  he  sometimes  copied  h» 
i^»wu  descriptions  in  writing  to  different  correspondents.  I  have  insertw 
the  letter?  from  the  Guardian,  in  the  order  of  date,  and  as  actual  Istten. 
which  they  evidently  were,  although  they  may  have  been  corrected  fcf 
the  pviblio  eye. — G. 
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[Hiese  letters  have  been  preserved  in  the  Tonson  family. 

Tooflon,  the  publisher,  is  a  great  name  in  the  annals  of  English  typogra- 
ihy ;  recalling  the  last  days  of  Dryden,  and  the  first  dawn  of  Addison  and 
^cipe.  It  was  for  him  that  Dryden  bound  himself  to  furnish  ten  thousand 
rosea  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  to  be  made  three  hundred  upon 
mblioation  of  the  second  edition ;  and  gave  in  as  first  instalment  the 
nutations  of  Boccacio  and  Chaucer,  better  known  as  the  Fables,''seyen 
honsand  five  hundred  verses  more  or  less."  The  intercourse  between  the 
lid  poet  and  his  publisher  was  not  always  of  the  most  agreeable  kind. 
PoiisoB  was  exacting,  sharp  in  his  bargains,  and  occasionally  very  rude  in 
lis  manneni  "  Upon  trial,"  says  Dryden  to  him  in  one  of  his  letters,  *'  I 
liid  all  your  trade  are  sharpers,  and  you  not  more  than  others,  therefore 
[  have  not  wholly  left  you."  (Dryden*s  Works,  v.  xvilL  p.  125,  Scott*s  ed.) 
\a.  another  letter  he  accuses  him  of  paying  in  clipped  money  and  brass 
ihillinga.  One  day  Dryden  wished  something  of  the  publisher  which 
MS  refused.     Diyden  sent  him  the  following  lines ; — 

**  With  leering  looks,  bnll-ftced  and  freckled  Mr, 
With  two  left  legs  sod  Jadas  ooloared  hair, 
And  frowzy  pores,  that  taint  the  ambient  air—" 

lidding  *'  tell  the  dog  that  he  who  wrote  them  can  write  more."  The  ao- 
MNDmodation  was  granted  without  delay. 

Tonson  was  secretary  to  the  Kit-cat  dab,  and  was  thus  brought  into 
iie  company  of  many  eminent  persons.  His  early  intercourse  with  Ad- 
lison  seems  to  have  been  pleasant,  though  he  is  said  afterwards  to  have 
mtcrtained  unfriendly  feelings  towards  him.  Speaking  of  him  to  Pope 
IS  said,  "  I  always  thought  him  a  priest  in  heart"  He  was  the  publisher 
if  Tlckell's  edition.  Some  of  the  drinking  stories  told  of  Addison,  como 
rom  himu 

These  letters  are  without  the  date  of  the  year,  but  would  seem  from 
lie  allusion  to  Dryden's  Virgil  to  have  been  written  while  that  work  was 
B  progress,  or  between  1694  and  1697.  They  refer  to  a  translation  of 
Herodotus  which  was  never  completed. — O.] 
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I.      TO     MR.      TONSON. 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  yesterday  with  Dr.  Hannes/  and  ooiimii- 
nicatcd  your  request  to  him.  I  told  him  that  Dr.  Blackmore, 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Boyle  and  myself  had  engaged  in  it,  and  tbi 
you  had  gained  a  kind  of  promise  from  Dr.  Gibbons,  so  that  be 
could  not  plead  want  of  time.  The  Doctor  seemed  parftienliriy 
solicitous  about  the  company  he  was  to  appear  in,  and  woold  fun 
hear  all  the  names  of  the  translators.  In  short  he  told  me  thii 
he  did  not  know  how  to  deny  Mr.  Tonson  any  request  that  be 
made,  and  therefore  if  you  would  desire  it,  he  would  underUke 
the  last  Muse.  I  would  fain  have  you  write  to  the  Doctor  and 
engage  him  in  it,  for  his  name  would  much  credit  the  work  among 
Us,^  and  promote  the  sale. 

As  for  myself,  if  you  remember  I  told  you  that  I  did  not 
like  my  Polymnia,  if  therefore  I  can  do  you  any  service,  I  wiD 
if  you  please  translate  the  eighth  book,  Urania,  which  if  you  will 
send  me  down,  you  need  not  fear  any  delays  in  the  transktioa 
I  was  walking  this  morning  with  Mr.  Yalden,  and  asked  hia 
when  we  might  expect  to  see  Ovid  ^*  de  arte  Amandi"  in  Eoglieb; 
he  told  me  he  thought  you  had  dropped  the  design  since  Mr. 
Dryden^s  translation  of  Virgil  had  been  undertaken,  but  that  be 
had  done  his  part  almost  a  year  ago,  and  had  it  lying  by  bin, 
&c.  I  am  afraid  he  had  done  little  of  it.  ....  I  beUere  » 
letter  from  you  about  it  would  set  him  at  work.  He  takes  cire 
to  convey  my  pieces  of  Herodotus  to  you.  I  am,  sir,  your  bmn- 
ble  servant. 

Feb.  12th.    To  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson,  at  the  sign  of  the  Judge's 
Head,  near  Temple  Bar,  in  Fleet^treet,  London. 

*  Dr.  Hannes  was  residing  as  a  practising  physician  at  Oxford.    H« 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Musse  Anglicanie. 
^  U9t  at  Oxford  most  be  understood. 
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II.      TO     MR.     TON80N. 

Pear  Sir, — I  received  jour  parcel  about  the  beginning  of 
aat  week,  and  not  being  able  to  find  Dr.  Hannes  at  home,  have 
eft  hlB  part  with  his  servitor.  I  shall  see  him  next  week,  and 
f  I  find  it  necessary,  will  let  jou  know  what  he  says.  I  shall 
mwe  but  little  business  about  the  latter  end  of  Lent,  and  then 
rill  set  about  my  Muse,  which  I  will  take  care  to  finish  by  your 
une.  •  •  •  . 

You  shall  have  your  Urania  the  beginniiig  of  this  week,  &c 

m.      TO     MR.     TON  SON. 

...  I  have  been  so  very  full  of  business  since  the  receipt  of 
four  papers,  that  I  could  not  possibly  find  time  to  translate  them 

10  soon  as  I  desired.     I  have  now  almost  finished  them 

Hr.  Clay  tells  me  he  let  you  know  the  misfortune  Polymnia  met 

irith  upon  the  road 

Your  discourse  with  me  about  translating  Ovid,  made  such 
la  impression  on  me  at  my  first  coming  down  from  London,  that 
E  ventured  on  the  second  book,  which  I  turned  at  my  leisure 
hours,  and  will  give  you  a  sight  of  it,  if  you  will  give  yourself 
the  trouble  of  reading  it.  He  has  so  many  silly  stories  with  hb 
good  ones,  that  he  is  more  tedious  to  translate  than  a  better  poet 
would  be. .  But  though  I  despair  of  serving  you  this  way,  I 
hope  I  may  find  out  some  other  to  show  how  much  I  am  yours, 
&c. 

May  28th. 

IV.      TO    CHARLES    MONTAGU,     ESQ. 

[This  genUenuui,  who  afterwards  was  created  Lord  Halifax,  was  one 
of  4ddison*s  early  patrons — (v.  Macaulay's  Essay,  pjmi.  and  Ufe  by  John- 
•J9D.  in  the  I J  VCR  of  the  Poets.) 
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Tlie  letters  dated  from  the  continent^  wore  written  daring  his  inr^ 
and  contrtin  their  own  illustration. — G.J 

Honored  Sir — I  am  now  in  a  place  where  nothing  ia  iQore 
usual  than  for  mean  people  to  press  into  the  presence  and  conver 
sation  of  great  men,  and  where  modesty  is  so  very  scarce,  that  I 
think  I  have  not  seen  a  blush  since  my  first  landing  at  Calais, 
which  I  hope  may  in  some  measure  excuse  me  for  presuming  to 
trouble  you  with  a  letter.  However,  if  I  may  not  be  allowed  to 
improve  a  little  in  the  confidence  of  the  country,  I  am  sure  I 
receive  in  it  such  effects  of  your  favour  in  the  civilities  my  Lord 
Ambassador  has  been  pleased  to  show  me,  that  I  cannot  but 
think  it  my  duty  to  make  you  acquainted  with  them ;  I  am  sorrj 
my  travels  have  not  yet  furnished  me  with  any  thing  else  wortli 
your  knowledge.  As  for  the  state  of  learning,  there  is  no  book 
comes  out  at  present  that  has  not  something  in  it  of  an  air  of 
devotion.  Dacier  has  been  forced  to  prove  his  Plato  a  very  good 
Christian  before  he  ventures  upon  his  translation,  and  has  so  &r 
complied  with  the  taste  of  the  age,  that  his  whole  book  i]^0Te^ 
run  with  texts  of  scripture,  and  the  notion  of  pre-existenoe,  mp- 
posed  to  be  stolen  from  two  verses  of  the  prophets.  Nay,  tbe 
humour  is  grown  so  universal  that  it  is  got  among  the  poetB,  who 
arc  every  day  publishing  lives  of  saints  and  legends  in  rbjna 
My  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  French  tongue  makes  ds 
incapable  of  learning  any  particular  news  of  this  nature,  so  thit  I 
must  end  my  letter  as  I  begun  it,  with  my  most  humBle  acknow- 
ledgments for  all  your  favours.     I  am,  &c. 

To  Charles  Montagu,  Esq.,  &c 
Paris,  August,  1699. 
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[From  tlie  GoardiuiIOI.IntToductoiy  Remarb.] 
8iK — Since  I  bad  the  happineBB  to  see  jon  last,  I  have  encoun- 
tered aa  man;  misfortunes  u  a  knight- errant  I  had  a  fait  into 
the  water  at  Calais,  and  since  thai  seTCral  bruises  upon  the  land, 
lame  post  horses  by  daj,  and  hard  beds  at  night,  with  many  other 
diamal  adventures, 


At  which  my  memory  vith  griet  recoili. 

My  arriral  at  Paris  was  at  first  no  less  nncoiufortab'e,  where 
I  Goold  not  see  a  face  nor  hear  a  word  that  I  ever  met  with  be- 
fore ;  so  that  my  most  agreeable  companions  hare  been  statues 
■nd  pictures,  which  are  many  of  them  very  extraordinary ;  but 
what  particularly  reoommenda  them  to  me  is,  that  they  do  not 
speak  French,  and  have  a  very  good  quality,  rarely  to  be  met 
wiUi  in  this  country,  of  not  being  too  talkative. 

I  am  settled  for  some  time  at  Paris.  Since  my  being  here  I 
have  made  the  tour  of  all  the  king's  palaces,  which  has  beeu  I 
think  the  plcasanteat  part  of  my  life.  I  could  not  believe  it  was 
in  the  power  of  art,  to  furnish  out  such  a  multitude  of  noble 
aeenea  as  I  there  met  with,  of  that  so  many  delightful  prospects 
cotdd  lie  within  the  eompass  of  a  man's  imagination.  There  is 
every  thing  done  that  can  be  expected  from  a  prince  who  removes 
monntalna,  turns  the  course  of  rivers,  raiies  woods  in  a  day's 
time,  and  plants  a  village  or  town  on  such  a  particular  spot  of 
ground  only  for  tbe  bettering  of  a  view-  Qne  would  wonder  tq 
see  how  many  tricks  he  has  made  th^  water  play  for  his  diversion. 
It  turns  itself  into  pyramids,  triumphal  »rches,  glass  bottles,  imir 
tates  a  fire-work,  rises  in  a  mist,  or  tells  a  story  out  of  ^sop. 
vo...  11.— ai 
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I  do  not  believe,  as  good  a  poet  as  you  are,  tliat  you  can  mike 
finer  landscapes  than  those  about  the  king^s  houses,  or  with  ill 
your  descriptions  raise  a  more  magnificent  palace  than  Yerstilles. 
I  am  howefer  so  singular  as  to  prefer  Fontainebleau  to  all  the 
rest.     It  is  situated  among  rocks  and  woods,  that  give  you  a  fine 
variety  of  savage  prospects.     The  king  has  humored  the  genios 
of  the  place,  and  only  made  use  of  so  much  art  as  is  necessary  to 
help  and  regulate  nature,  withqut  reforming  her  too  mucL    The 
cascades  seem  to  break  through  the  clefts  and  cracks  of  locb 
that  are  covered  over  with  moss,  and  look  as  if  they  were  piled 
upon  one  another  by  accident.     There  is  an  artificial  wildness  in 
the  meadows,  walks,  and  canals ;  and  the  garden,  instead  of  ft 
wall,  is  fenced  on  the  lower  end  by  a  natural  mound  of  rock- 
work  that  strikes  the  eye  very  agreeably.     For  my  part,  I  thmk 
there  is  something  more  charming  in  these  rude  heaps  of  stones 
than  in  so  many  statues,  and  would  as  soon  see  a  river  winding 
through  woods  and  meadows,  as  when  it  is  tossed  np  in  so  many 
whimsical  figures  at  Versailles.     To  pass  firom  works  of  nature  to 
those  of  art.     In  my  opinion,  the  pleasantest  part  of  Versailles  u 
the  gallery.     Every  one  sees  on  each  side  of  it  something  thai 
will  be  sure  to  please  him.     For  one  of  them  commands  a  view 
of  the  finest  garden  in  the  world,  and  the  other  is  wainscoted  with 
looking-glass.*     The  history  of  the  present  king  until  the  yetr 
16—  is  painted  on  the  roof  by  Le  Brun,  so  that  his  majesty  has 
actions  enough  by  him  to  furnish  another  gallery  much  longer 
than  the  present. 

The  painter  has  represented  his  most  Christian  Majesty  under 
the  figure  of  Jupiter,  throwing  thunderbolts  all  abo|it  the  ceil- 
ing, and  striking  terror  into  the  Danube,  and  Bhine,  that  lie  a8> 
tonished  and  blasted  with  lightning  above  the  cornice. 

*  There  are  vast  windows  into  the  garden,  and  the  same  in  looking: 
^lass  opposite  to  them,  on  the  blank  side,  which  produee  a  fine  effect,  l<^ 
you  sen  i\\o  cjaidpn  ofi  lioth  aidos  of  y<»ii  ««  yon  wiillj  along  iho  ^llcrv. 
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But  what  makes  all  these  shows  the  more  agreeable,  is  the 
great  kindness  and  affability  that  is  shown  to  strangers.  If  the 
French  do  not  excel  the  English  in  all  the  arts  of  humanity,  they 
do  at  least  in  the  outward  expressions  of  it.  And  upon  this,  as 
well  as  other  accounts,  though  I  believe  the  English  are  a  much 
wiser  nation,  the  French  are  undoubtedly  much  more  happy. 
Their  old  men  in  particular  are,  I  believe,  the  most  agreeable 
in  the  world.  An  antediluvian  could  not  have  more  life  and 
briskness  in  him  at  threescore  and  ten :  for  that  fire  and  levity 
which  makes  the  young  ones  scarce  conversible,  when  a  little 
wasted  and  tempered  by  years,  makes  a  very  pleasant  and  gay  old 
age.  Besides,  this  national  fault  of  being  so  very  talkative  looks 
natural  and  graceful  in  one  that  has  gray  hairs  to  countenance  it. 
The  mentioning  this  fault  in  the  French  must  put  me  in  mind 
to  finish  my  letter,  lest  you  think  me  already  too  much  infected 
by  their  conyersation ;  but  I  must  desire  you  to  consider,  that 
travelling  does  in  this  respect  lay  a  little  claim  to  the  privilege 
of  old  age.  I  am,  sir,  &c. 

VI.       TO    LORD    SOMERS. 
(v.  vol  1,  p.  148.) 

My  Lord— I  have  now  for  some  time  lived  on  the  effect  of 
your  Lordship^s  patronage,  without  presuming  to  return  you  my 
most  humble  thanks  for  it.  But  I  find  it  no  less  difficult  to  sup- 
press the  sense  I  have  of  your  Lordship^s  favor,  than  I  do  to 
represent  it  as  I  ought.  Gratitude  for  a  kindness  received  is 
generally  as  troublesome  to  the  benefactor  as  the  importunity  in 
soliciting  it ;  and  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  pardon  me  if  I  offend 
in  one  of  these  respects  who  had  never  any  occasion  or  pretence 
to  do  it  on  the  other.  The  only  return  I  can  make  your  Lord- 
ship will  be  to  apply  ^myself  entirely  to  my  business,  i^nd  to  take 
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Buoh  a  care  of  my  conversation,  that  your  &Yor8  may  not  leem 
misplaced  on  my  Lord,  your  Lordship^s,  &a 

To  my  Lord  Chancellor. 
Puis,  September  1699. 


VIL      TO     MR.     SANSOlf. 

[It  IB  not  known  who  this  gentleman  was.] 

Dear  Sir — You  may  be  sure  I  have  not  been  in  a  little 
hurry  at  my  first  arrival  in  Paris,  that  I  could  so  long  forget 
returning  you  my  thanks  for  your  last  kindness :  and  truly  I  think 
I  have  paid  no  small  compliment  to  the  shows  of  the  place  in 
letting  them  take  up  my  thoughts  so  far  as  to  make  me  deny 
myself  the  satisfaction  of  writing  to  you.  Your  letter  to  Mr. 
Breton  has  gained  me  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  who  is  in 
all  respects  such  as  I  should  have  guessed  Mr.  Sansom's  friend 
to  have  been ;  hb  conversation  at  Dover  made  my  stay  there  very 
pleasant,  as  his  interest  in  the  officers  made  my  departure  easy. 
The  great  talk  of  this  place  at  present  is  about  the  king's  statue 
that  is  lately  set  up  in  the  Place  Yend6me.*  It  is  a  noble  figure, 
but  looks  very  naked  without  a  square  about  it :  for  they  have 
set  up  the  furniture  before  the  house  is  half  built  If  I  meet 
with  any  thing  here  worth  your  knowledge,  I  will  trouble  yon 
with  the  relation  of  it,  and  in  the  mean  time,  am,  dear  sir,  &c. 

To  John  Sansom,  Esq. 

Paris,  September,  1699. 

VIIL      TO    COLONEL    FROWDE. 

[This  gentleman  was  an  Oxford  friend,  and  is  supposed  to  have  after* 
wards  filled  the  place  of  Comptroller  of  the  Foreign  Office  at  the  Post- 
office. — G.] 

'  Qn  the  site  now  occupied  by  Napoleon's  triumphal  eolvmn.— O. 
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Dear  Colonel — I  was  eztremelj  glad  to  receive  your  letter, 
not  only  because  I  saw  Colonel  Frowde's  name  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  but  because  it  was  written  in  English,  a  language  that  had  not 
been  spoken  to  me  six  weeks  before,  so  that  I  read  it  over  with 
the  same  pleasure  as  a  man  sees  an  old  acquaintance.  I  was 
sorry  however  to  hear  in  it  that  you  had  bid  fEurewell  to  poetry 
by  the  instigation  and  contrivance  of  my  brother  Garr,  that  friend 
to  strong  drink  and  enemy  to  the  Muses ;  but  I  hope  you  will 
repent  of  so  rash  a  resolution,  and  that  you  have  so  much  of  the 
ambition  as  well  as  the  other  talents  of  a  poet  as  to  value  fame 
and  immortality  beyond  ten  pound.  If  you  are  to  forfeit  so 
much  for  every  copy  of  verses  you  write,  you  may  consider  for 
your  comfort  that  the  poorer  you  grow  the  more  you  will  resemble 
those  of  your  brotherhood.  As  for  myself,  I  am  so  embarrassed 
with  nouns  and  verbs  that  I  have  no  time  to  think  of  verse,  but 
am  forced  to  decline  and  conjugate  words,  instead  of  putting  them 
into  rhyme.  I  could  wish  as  well  as  you  that  I  were  able  to 
learn  the  language  sooner,  and  so  hope  to  see  you  qidckly  in  Eng- 
land :  but  I  have  so  much  of  a  wit  in  me  that  I  have  a  bad  memory, 
which  hinders  me  from  performing  my  task  so  speedUy  as  I  would 
wish.  However,  as  bad  as  it  is,  it  will  never  let  me  forget  how 
much  I  am,  &c. 

To  Colonel  Frowde.     Paris,  November,  1699. 


IX.       TO    MR.     ADAMS. 

[Another  Oxford  friend,  known  to  fame  by  this  letter. — G.] 

Dear  Sir — I  have  been  lately  very  much  indisposed  with  a 
fever  or  I  would  have  answered  your  letter  sooner,  but  am  at 
present  very  well  recovered,  notwithstanding  I  made  use  of  one 
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of  the  physicians  of  this  place,  who  are  as  cheap  as  ovr  Engiiflli 
farriers  and  generally  as  ignorant.     I  hope  the  news  yon  sent 
me  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour^s  act  will  proye  true,  for  here  are  t 
couple  of  English  gentlemen  that  haye  turned  off  a  fencing-master 
on  the  strength  of  it.     I  have  here  sent  yon  a  scrip  of  Br. 
Davenant^s '  new  book  as  it  came  to  me  in  a  letter.    It  is  lerelled 
against  the  ministry  and  makes  a  great  noise  in  its  own  country, 
&c.     To  pass  from  statesmen  to  the  cloth-hat  you  left  with  me: 
You  must  know  that  it  has  travelled  many  miles  and  run  through 
a  great  variety  of  adventures  since  you  saw  it  last.     It  was  left 
at  Orleans  for  above  a  week,  and  since  that  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  hackney-coachman  that  took  a  particular  liking  to  our  English 
manu&cture,  and  would  by  no  means  part  with  it;  but  by  many 
fair  words  and  a  few  menaces  I  have  at  last  recovered  it  out  of 
'  his  hands  ;  though  not  without  the  entire  loss  of  the  hatband.   I 
hear  there  is  at  present  a  very  great  ferment  in  Maudlin  College, 
which  is  worked  up  to  a  great  height  by  Newnam  ale  and  fre- 
quent canvassings.     I  suppose  both  parties  before  they  engage 
will  send  into  France  for  their  foreign  succors.     I  am,  &c. 

To  Mr.  Adams.    Blois. 


X.      TO    MR.     CONGREVE. 

[Congreve  had  been  one  of  Addison's  early  friends,  and  lived  to  receive 
the  dedication  of  the  Dninuncr  from  Steele,  after  Addison's  death.  By 
comparing  this  with  Na  V.  it  will  be  seen  that  Addison  kept  copies  of  hii 
letters  and  made  them  serve  his  literary  purposes. — O.] 

Dear  Sir — I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  in  your  last  letter  that 
you  were  so  terribly  afilicted  with  the  gout,  though  for  your  com- 
fort, I  believe  you  are  the  first  English  poet  that  has  been  oom- 

*  Dr.  Davenant  an  early  writer  on  political  arithmetic,  and  a  bicler 
enemy  of  King  William^s  Whig  ministry. — G. 
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plimcnted  with  the  distemper  :  I  was  myself  at  that  time  sick  of 
a  fever,  which  I  believe  proceeded  from  the  same  cause  ;  but  at 
present  I  am  so  well  recovered  that  I  can  scarce  forbear  begin- 
ning my  letter  with  TuUy^s  preface,  Si  vales  bene  est  Ego  quidem 
Valeo.  You  must  excuse  me  for  giving  you  a  line  of  Latin  now 
and  then,  since  I  find  myself  in  some  danger  of  losing  the  tongue, 
for  I  perceive  a  new  language,  like  a  new  mistress,  is  apt  to  make 
a  man  forget  all  his  old  ones.  I  assure  you  I  met  with  a  very 
remarkable  instance  of  this  nature  at  Paris,  in  a  poor  Irishman, 
that  had  lost  the  little  English  he  had  brought  over  with  him 
without  being  able  to  learn  any  French  in  its  stead  :  I  asked  him 
what  language  he  spoke  ;  he  very  innocently  answered  roe,  *  No 
language,  Monsieur;'  which,  as  I  afterwards  found,  were  all  the 
words  he  was  master  of  in  both  tongues.  I  am  at  present  in  a 
town  where  all  the  languages  in  Europe  are  spoken  except  English , 
which  is  not  to  be  heard  I  believe  within  fifty  miles  of  the  place. 
My  greatest  diversion  is  to  run  over  in  my  thoughts  the  variety 
of  noble  scenes  I  was  entertained  with  before  I  came  hither.  I 
don't  believe,  as  good  a  poet  as  you  are,  that  you  can  make  finer 
landscapes  than  those  about  the  king's  houses,  or  with  all  your 
descriptions  build  a  more  magnificent  palace  than  Versailles.  I 
am  however  so  singular  as  to  prefer  Fontainebleau  to  all  the  rest. 
It  is  situated  among  rocks  and  woods  that  give  you  a  fine  variety 
of  savage  prospects.  The  king  has  humored  the  genius  of  the 
place,  and  only  made  use  of  so  much  art  as  is  necessary  to  help 
and  regulate  nature  without  reforming  her  too  much.  The  cas- 
cades seem  to  break  through  the  clefts  and  cracks  of  rocks  that 
are  covered  over  with  moss,  and  look  as  if  they  were  piled  upon 
one  another  by  accident.  There  is  an  artificial  wildncss  in  the 
meadows,  walks  and  canals,  and  the  garden,  instead  of  a  wall,  is 
fenced  on  the  lower  end  by  a  natural  mound  of  rock-work  that 
strikes  the  eye  very  agreeably.     For  my  part  I  think  there  is 
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aomething  more  oharmiDg  in  these  mde  heaps  of  stone  thtn  in  60 
many  statues,  and  would  as  soon  see  a  riyer  winding  through 
woods  and  meadows  as  when  it  is  tossed  np  in  such  a  Tariety  of 
figures  at  Versailles.     But  I  hegin  to  talk  like  Dr.  Lista.    To 
pass,  therefore,  from  works  of  nature  to  those  of  art :  in  my  opin- 
ion the  pleasantest  part  of  Versailles  is  the  gaUery.     Eveiy  one 
sees  on  each  side  of  it  something  that  will  be  sure  to  please  him, 
for  oue  of  them  commands  a  view  of  the  finest  garden  in  the 
world,   and  the  other  is  wainscoted  with  looking-glass.     The 
history  of  the  present  king,  till  the  year  16,*  is  painted  on  the 
roof  by  Le  Brun,  so  that  his  Majesty  has  actions  enough  by  him 
to  furnish  another  gallery  much  longer  than  the  first.    He  b  rep- 
resented with  all  the  terror  and  majesty  that  you  can  imagine  in 
every  part  of  the  picture,  and  sees  his  young  face  as  perfectly 
drawn  in  the  roof  as  his  present  one  in  the  side.     The  painter 
has  represented  his  most  Christian  Majesty  under  the  figure  of 
Jupiter  throwing  thunderbolts  all  about  the  ceiling,  and  striking 
terror  into  the  Danube  and  Rhine  that  lie  astonished  and  blasted 
with  lightning  a  little  above  the  cornice.     I  believe  by  this  time 
you  are  afraid  I  shall  carry  you  from  room  to  room  and  lead  you 
through  the  whole  palace ;  truly,  if  I  had  not  tired  you  already,  I 
could  not  forbear  showing  you  a  staircase  that  they  say  is  the 
noblest  in  its  kind :  but  after  so  tedious  a  letter  I  shall  conclude 
with  a  petition  to  you  that  you  would  deliver  the  enclosed  to 
Mr.  Montagu,  for  I  am  afraid  of  interrupting  him  with  my  im- 
pertinence when  he  is  engaged  in  more  serious  affairs. 

Tu  facileft  aditiu  et  mollia  tempora  n6Ti8. 

I  am,  &C. 

Blois,  Dec,  1699.    To  Mr.  Congreve. 

*  The  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign  must  b«  meanth, 
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XL       TO     CHARLES     MONTAGU,     ESQ. 

Honored  Sir — You  will  be  surprised  I  don't  question  to  find 
among  jour  correspondences  in  foreign  parts  a  letter  dated  from 
Blois :  but  as  much  out  of  the  world  as  we  are,  I  have  often  the 
pleasure  to  hear  you  mentioned  among  the  strangers  of  other  na- 
tions whose  company  I  am  here  sometimes  engaged  in :  I  have 
found  since  my  leaving  England,  that  it  is  impossible  to  talk  of 
her  with  those  that  know  there  is  such  a  nation,  but  you  make  a 
part  of  the  discourse.     Your  name  comes  in  upon  the  most  dif- 
ferent subjects,  if  we  speak  of  the  men  of  wit  or  the  men  of  busi- 
ness, of  poets  or  patrons,  politicians  or  parliament  men.     I  must 
confess  I  am  never  so  sensible  of  my  imperfection  in  the  French 
language  as  when  I  would  express  myself  on  so  agreeable  a  sub- 
ject :  though  if  I  understood  it  as  well  as  my  mother  tongue  I 
should  want  words  on  this  occasion.     I  cannot  pretend  to  trou- 
ble you  with  any  news  from  this  place,  where  the  only  advantage 
I  have  besides  getting  the  language  is  to  see  the  manners  and 
temper  of  the  people,  which  I  believe  may  be  better  learnt  here 
than  in  courts  and  greater  cities  where  artifice  and  disguise  are 
mgre  in  fashion.     And  truly  by  what  I  have  yet  seen  they  are 
the  happiest  nation  in  the  world.     It  is  not  in  the  power  of  want 
or  slavery  to  make  them  miserable.     There  is  nothing  to  be  met 
with  in  the  country  but  mirth  and  poverty.      Every  one  sings, 
Unighs,  and  starves.     Their  conversation  is  generally  agreeable ; 
for  if  they  have  any  wit  or  sense,  they  are  sure  to  show  it.     They 
never  mend  upon  a  second  meeting,  but  use  all  the  freedom  and 
familiarity  at  first  sight  that  a  long  intimacy  or  abundance  of 
wine  can  scarce  draw  from  an  Englishman.     Their  women  are 
perfect  mistresses  in  this  art  of  showing  themselves  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage.    They  are  always  gay  and  sprightly,  and  sot  off  the  worst 
&ce8  in  Europe  with  the  best  airs.     Every  one  knows  how  to 

VOL.  IL — 20* 
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j^ye  herself  as  charming  a  look  and  postare  as  Sir  Qodfrtj  Knel- 
ler  could  draw  her  in.  I  cannot  end  my  letter  without  observ- 
ing, that  from  what  I  have  already  seen  of  the  world,  I  cnmot 
but  set  a  particular  mark  upon  those  who  abound  most  in  the 
virtues  of  their  nation  and  least  with  its  imperfections.  When 
therefore  I  see  the  good  sense  of  an  Englishman  in  its  highest 
perfection  without  any  mixture  of  the  spleen,  I  hope  you  will  ex- 
cuse me  if  I  admire  the  character,  and  am  ambitious  of  sabscrib- 
ing  myself,  Honored  sir,  yours,  &c 

To  the  Right  Honorable  Charles  Montagu,  Esq. 

Blois,  Dec,  1699. 

XII.       TO     MONSIEUR     L^ESPAONOL. 

[It  is  not  known  who  this  person  wa^  but  the  letter  not  only  explains 
itself  but  throws  much  light  on  Addison's  character,  and  some  on  bis  life 
at  Bloi&--G.] 

Sir — I  am  always  as  slow  in  making  an  enemy  as  a  firiend, 
and  am  therefore  very  ready  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with 
you  ;  but  as  for  any  satisfaction,  I  don't  think  it  is  due  on  either 
side  when  the  affront  is  mutual.  Tou  know  very  well,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  world  a  man  would  as  soon  be  called 
a  knave  as  a  fool,  and  I 'believe  most  people  would  be  rather 
thought  to  want  legs  than  brains.  But  I  suppose  whatever  wc 
said  in  the  heat  of  discourse  is  not  the  real  opinion  we  have  of 
each  other,  since  otherwise  you  would  have  scorned  to  subscribe 
yourself  as  I  do  at  present.  Sir,  your  very,  &c 

To  Monsieur  L'EspagnoL     BloiS)  Dec.,  1699. 

XIII.       TO    DR.    NEWTON. 

Sir — I  have  a  long  time  wished  for  a  pretence  to  write  to 
yon,  and  though  the  kindness  I  have  received  from  you  at  Lou- 
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dou  might  have  been  a  good  excuse  for  mj  returning  you  my 
humble  thanks,  I  could  not  think  it  proper  after  your  former 
civilities,  to  give  you  a  fresh  trouble  by  my  acknowledgments.  I 
must  therefore  be  forced  to  confess,  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  de- 
sire I  have  to  improve  myself  l^  your  advice  that  is  the  occasion 
of  my  present  letter,  for  I  am  very  willing  to  spend  my  time  to 
the  best  advantage  whilst  I  stay  abroad,  and  should  therefore  be 
very  glad  of  a  better  director  than  myself.  My  Lord  Chancel- 
lor's having  been  pleased  to  procure  me  this  opportunity  of  trav- 
elling  will,  I  hope,  be  some  motive  with  you  to  lend  me  your 
assistance :  I  am  sure  it  is  a  very  strong  argument  with  myself 
to  use  all  the  application  possible  that  may  make  me  answer  his 
lordship's  expectations.  I  have  already  seen,  as  I  informed  you 
in  my  last,  all  the  king's  palaces,  and  have  now  seen  a  great  part 
of  the  country ;  I  never  thought  there  had  been  in  the  world  such 
an  excessive  magnificence  or  poverty  as  I  have  met  with  in  both 
together.  One  can  scarce  conceive  the  pomp  that  appears  in 
every  thing  about  the  king,  but  at  the  same  time  it  makes  half 
his  subjects  go  barefoot.  The  people  are,  however,  the  happiest 
in  the  world,  and  enjoy  from  the  benefit  of  their  climate  and  nat- 
ural constitution  such  a  perpetual  mirth  and  easiness  of  temper,  as 
even  liberty  and  plenty  cannot  bestow  on  those  of  other  nations. 
Devotion  and  loyalty  are  every  where  at  their  greatest  height, 
but  learning  seems  to  run  very  low,  especially  in  the  younger 
people :  for  all  the  rising  geniuses  have  turned  their  ambition 
another  way,  and  endeavored  to  make  their  fortune  in  the  army. 
The  belles-lettres  in  particular  seem  to  be  but  shortlived  in 
France.  Every  book  that  comes  out  has  some  pages  to  show  how 
much  its  argxunent  conduces  to  the  honor  of  the  holy  church,  and 
nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  hear  them  at  the  Sorbonne  quote 
the  depths  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  the  fathers,  in  fiilse  Latin. 
But,  sir,  I  have  already  troubled  you  with  too  long  a  letter,  and 
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QUght  not  to  enlarge  it  any  fortlier  than  to  beg  your  pardon  for 
writing  it.  I  am,  sir,  &c. 

Bloifi,  December,  1699.    To  Dr.  Nswion. 


XIV.     TO    MB.    8TANTAN. 

[Secretary  to  the  EogIi»b  Embasey  at  Paris,  where  Addison,  traYeUing 
ander  the  protection  of  the  Lord  Chancenor,  naturally  found  a  ready  wd- 
eoroe. — G.] 

Dear  Sir — I  thank  you  for  the  news  and  poetry  yon  were 
pleased  to  send  me,  though  I  must  confess  I  did  not  like  either 
of  them.     The  votes  had  too  much  fire  in  them,  and  the  rerset 
none  at  all :  however,  I  hope  the  first  will  prove  as  harmless  to 
the  ministers  of  state  as  the  others  are  to  the  knights  o(  the 
toast.     It  is  the  first  speech  of  Sir  John  Falstaff 's  that  did  not 
please  me,  Imt  truly  I  think  the  merry  knight  is  grown  very  doll 
since  his  heing  in  the  other  world.     I  really  think  myself  very 
much  ohliged  to  you  for  your  directions,  and  if  you  would  he  s 
little  particular  in  the  names  of  the  treaties  that  you  mention,  I 
should  have  reason  to  look  upon  your  correspondence  as  the  luck- 
iest  adventure  I  am  like  to  meet  with  in  all  my  travels.     The 
place  where  I  am  at  present,  by  reason  of  its  situation  on  the 
Loire  and  its  reputation  for  the  language,  is  very  much  infested 
with  fogs  and  German  counts.     The  last  are  a  kind  of  gentlemen 
that  are  just  come  wild  out  of  their  country,  and  more  noisy  and 
senseless  than  any  I  have  yet  had  the  honor  to  be  acquainted  with. 
They  are  at  the  Cabaret  from  morning  to  night,  and  I  suppose 
come  into  France  on  no  other  account  but  to  drink.     To  make 
some  amends  for  all  this,  there  is  not  a  word  of  English  spoken 
in  the  whole  town,  so  that  I  shall  be  in  danger  of  loaing  my  mo- 
ther-tongue unless  you  give  me  leave  to  practise  it  on  you  some- 
times in  a  letter.     I  might  be  very  troublesome  to  jou  with  my 
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acknowledgmoiits,  but  I  hope  there  is  no  need  of  any  formal  pro- 
fessions to  assure  jou  that  I  shall  always  be,  dear,  sir,  &c. 
To  Abraham  Staiiyan,  Esq.j  Blois,  Feb.  1G99.  1700. 

XV.       TO    MR.    STANYAN. 

Dear  Sir — I  could  not  have  let  a  whole  Lent  pass  without 
troubling  you  with  a  letter,  could  I  have  met  with  any  thing  worth 
your  knowledge :  but  news  has  been  as  scarqe  among  us  as  flesh, 
and  I  know  you  don't  much  care  to  hear  of  mortification  and  re- 
pentance, which  hare  been  the  only  business  of  this  place  for  sev- 
eral weeks  past.  Every  thing  at  present  looks  very  agreeable, 
and  I  assure  you  I  don't  envy  your  entertainments  at  Paris  as  long 
as  this  season  lasts.  I  would  as  soon  be  in  a  neighboring  wood  as 
at  the  opera,  and  in  my  opinion  find  in  it  more  beautiful  scenes 
and  pleasanter  music  •  •  •  •  • 

But  as  pleasant  as  the  country  is,  I  think  of  leaving  it  as  soon 
as  I  have  received  directions  from  England,  which  I  expect  every 
post  I  should  have  went  to  Italy  before  now,  had  not  the  French 
tongue  stopped  me,  which  has  been  a  rub  in  my  way  harder  to 
get  over  than  the  Alps ;  but  I  hope  the  next  time  I  have  the 
honor  to  wait  on  you  I  shall  be  able  to  talk  to  you  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  place.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  &c.* 
To  Abraham  Stanyan,  £sq.»  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  Paris. 

XVI. 

[V.  Guardian  101.]  BIcHa,  May  15,  N.  S. 

Sir — I  cannot  pretend  to  trouble  you  with  any  news  from  this 
place,  where  the  only  advantage  I  have,  besides  getting  the  lan- 
guage, is  to  see  the  manners  and  tempers  of  the  people,  which,  I 

*  The  original  orthography  may  be  seen  by  the  following  specimen  : 

But  as  pleasant  as  y*  country  is,  I  think  of  leaving  it  as  soon  as  I 
have  rec*  directions  from  England,  which  I  expect  ev'ry  Post.  I  shon'd 
have  went  to  Italy  before  now,  had  not  y«  French  tongue  stopt  me,  which 
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believe,  may  be  better  learned  here  than  in  courts  and  greater 
cities,  where  artifice  and  disguise  are  more  in  fashion. 

I  have  already  seen,  as  I  informed  you  in  my  last,  all  the 
king^s  palaces,  and  have  now  seen  a  great  part  of  the  coontrj.    I 
never  thought  there  had  been  in  the  world  such  an  excessiTe 
magnificence  or  poverty  as  I  haVe  met  with  in  both  together. 
One  can  scarce  conceive  the*  pomp  that  appears  in  every  thing 
about  the  king ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  makes  half  his  subjects 
go  barefoot.     The  people  are,  however,  the  happiest  in  the  world, 
and  enjoy  from  the  benefit  of  their  climate,  and  natural  constito- 
tion,  such  a  perpetual  gladness  of  heart  and  easiness  of  temper  as 
even  liberty  and  plenty  cannot  bestow  on  those  of  other  natiens. 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  want  or  slavery  to  make  them  miserable. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  met  with  in  the  country,  but  mirth  and 
poverty.     Every  one  sings,  laughs,  and  starves.     Their  conversa- 
tion is  generally  agreeable ;  for,  if  they  have  any  wit  or  senue, 
they  are  sure  to  show  it.     They  never  mend  upon  a  second  meet- 
ing, but  use  all  the  freedom  and  familiarity  at  first  sight,  that  a 
long  intimacy  and  abundance  of  wine  can  scarce  draw  from  an 
Englishman.     Their  women  are  perfect  mistresses  in  the  art  of 
showing  themselves  to  the  best  advantage.     They  are  always  gaj 
and  sprightly,  and  set  off  the  worst  faces  in  Europe  with  the  beat 
airs.     Every  one  knows  how  to  give  herself  as  charming  a  look 
and  posture  as  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  could  draw  her  in.     I  cannot 
end  my  letter  without  observing,  that  from  what  I  have  already 
seen  of  the  world,  I  cannot  but  set  a  particular  mark  of  dbtinc- 
tion  upon  those  who  abound  most  in  the  virtues  of  the  nation, 
and  least  with  its  imperfections.     When  therefore  I  see  the  good 
sense  of  an  Englishman  in  its  highest  perfection  without  any  mix- 

ha«  bin  a  Rub  in  my  way  liardcr  to  get  over  than  y*  Alp8»  but  I  hope  j* 
next  time  I  liave  y«  honor  to  wait  on  you  I  shall  be  able  to  talk  with  yott 
in  y«  language  of  y«  placo.     In  y^  meantime,  I  am  Dear  S%  Y^*  ^ 
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turo  of  tho  i^leen,  I  hope  yon  will  excuse  me  if  I  admire  the 
character,  and  am  ambitious  of  subscribing  myself, 

Sir,  yours,  &c. 

rvii. 
[V.  Guardian,  No.  104,  and  Introductory  Remarks.] 

^lois,  May  15,  N.  S. 

Sir — Because  I  am  at  present  out  of  the  road  of  news,  I  shall 
send  you  a  story  that  was  lately  given  me  by  a  gentleman  of  this 
country,  who  is  descended  from  one  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
the  relation,  and  very  inquisitive  to  know  if  there  be  any  of  the 
family  now  in  England. 

I  shall  only  premise  to  it,  that  this  story  is  preserved  with 
great  care  among  the  writings  of  this  gentleman^s  family,  and 
that  it  has  been  given  to  two  or  three  of  our  English  nobility 
when  they  were  in  these  parts,  who  could  not  return  any  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  the  gentleman,  whether  there  be  any  of  that  fami- 
ly now  remaining  in  Great  Britain. 

*  '  In  the  reign  of  King  John  there  lived  a  nobleman  called 
John  dc  Sigonia,  lord  of  that  place  in  Touraine,  his  brothers  were 
Philip  and  Briant.  Briant,  when  very  young,  was  made  one  of  the 
French' king's  pages,  and  served  him  in  that  quality  when  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  English.  The  king  of  England  chanced  to 
see  the  youth,  and,  being  much  pleased  with  his  person  and  be- 
havior^ begged  him  of  the  king,  his  prisoner.  It  happened,  some 
years  after  this,  that  John  the  other  brother,  who  in  the  course 
of  the  war  had  raised  himself  to  a  considerable  post  in  the  French 
army,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Briant,  who  at  that  time  was  an  of- 
ficer in  the  King  of  England^s  guards.  Briant  knew  nothing  of 
his  brother,  and,  being  naturally  of  an  haughty  temper,  treated 
him  very  insolently,  and  more  like  a  criminal  than  a  prisoner  of 
war.     This  John  resented  so  highly,  that  he  challenged  him  to  a 
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single  combat.  The  challcDge  was  accepted,  and  time  and  place 
assigned  them  bj  the  king^s  appointment  Both  appeared  on  tbe 
day  prefixed,  and  entered  the  lists  completely  armed,  amidst  i 
great  multitude  of  s[^ectators.  Their  first  encounters  were  very 
furious,  and  the  success  equal  on  both  sides  ;  until  after  some 
toil  and  bloodshed  they  were  parted  by  their  seconds  to  fetch 
breath,  and  prepare  themselves  afresh  for  the  combat  Briant  in 
the  mean  time  had  cast  his  eyes  upon  his  brother's  esentcheon, 
which  he  saw  agree  in  all  points  with  his  own.  I  need  not  tell 
you,  after  this,  with  what  joy  and  surprise  the  story  ends.  King 
Edward,  who  knew  all  the  particulars  of  it,  as  a  mark  of  hid  es- 
teem, gave  to  each  of  them,  by  ^the  King  of  France^s  consent,  the 
following  coat  of  arms,  which  I  will  send  you  in  the  original  lan- 
guage, not  being  herald  enough  to  blazon  it  in  English. 

*  Lo  Roi  d'Angleterre,  par  permission  du  Roi  de  Prance, 
pour  perpetuelle  m^moire  de  leurs  grands  faits  d^armcs  et  fideli* 
te  cnvers  leurs  Hois,  leur  donna  par  ampliation  a  leurs  armes  en 
une  croix  d'argent  canton^e  de  quatre  coquilles  dW  en  champ  de 
i«nblc.  qu'ils  avoient  auparavant,  une  endenteleuse  &ite  en  fa^ons 
do  croix  de  gueuUe  inseree  au  dedans  de  la  ditte  croix  d^argent  . 
ct  par  lo  milieu  d^icelle  que  est  participation  des  deux  croix  que 
portent  les  dit^  Hois  en  la  guerre.* 

I  am  afraid  by  this  time  you  begin  to  wonder  that  I  should 
scud  you  for  news  a  tale  of  three  or  four  hundred  years  old ;  and  I 
dare  say  never  thought,  when  you  desired  me  to  write  to  jott, 
that  I  should  trouble  you  with  a  story  of  King  John,  especially 
at  SL  time  when  there  is  a  monarch  on  the  French  throne  that  fur- 
nishes discourse  for  all  Europe.  But  I  confess  I  am  the  more 
fond  of  the  relation,  because  it  brings  to  mind  the  noble  exploits 
of  our  own  countrymen :  though  at  the  same  time  I  must  own  it 
is  not  so  much  the  vanity  of  an  Englishman  which  puts  me  upon 
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irritiDg  it,  as  that  I  have  of  taking  an  occasion  to  sabsoribe  mj- 
ielf,  sir,  Yours,  &o. 

XVIII. 

[V.  Guardian,  Ac] 

Blois.  May  20,  N.  a 
Sir — I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  last  kind  let- 
ter, which  was  the  only  English  that  had  been  spoken  to  me  for 
wme  months  together,  for  I  am  at  present  forced  to  think  the 
absence  of  my  countrymen  my  good  fortune : 

Yotnm  in  amante  novum  I  velletn  quod  amatur  abesset 

Ovid.  Met.  iii.  46S. 

Strange  wish  to  harbor  in  a  lover's  breast! 
I  wish  that  absent  which  I  love  the  best 

This  is  an  advantage  that  I  could  not  have  hoped  for,  had  I 
stayed  near  the  French  court,  though  I  must  confess  I  would  not 
but  have  seen  it,  because  I  believe  it  showed  me  some  of  the  finest 
places  and  of  the  greatest  persons  in  the  world.  One  cannot 
bear  a  name  mentioned  in  it  that  does  not  bring  to  mind  a  piece 
o{  a  gazette,  nor  see  a  man  that  has  not  signalized  himself  in  a 
battle.  One  would  fancy  one^s  self  to  be  in  the  enchanted  pala- 
sea  of  a  romance ;  one  meets  with  so  many  heroes,  and  finds  some- 
thing so  like  scenes  of  magic  in  the  gardens,  statues,  and  water- 
works. I  am  ashamed  that  I  am  not  able  to  make  a  quicker  pro- 
gress through  the  French  tongue,  because  I  believe  it  is  impossible 
for  a  learner  of  a  language  to  find  in  any  nation  such  advantages 
as  in  this,  where  every  body  is  so  very  courteous,  and  so  very 
talkative.  They  always  take  care  to  make  a  noise  as  long  as 
they  are  in  company,  and  are  as  loud  any  hour  in  the  morning, 
IS  our  own  countrymen  at  midnight.  By  what  I  have  seen,  there 
is  more  mirth  in  the  French  conversation,  and  more  wit  in  the 
English.  You  abound  more  in  jests,  but  they  in  laughter.  Their 
lai^age  is  indeed  extremely  proper  to  tattle  in,  it  is  made  up  of 
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80  mnob  repetition  and  compliment.  One  may  know  a  foreigner 
by  his  answering  only  No  or  Yes  to  a  question,  which  a  Freneih 
man  generally  makes  a  sentence  of.  They  have  a  set  of  oereno- 
nious  phrases  that  runs  through  all  ranks  and  degrees  among 
them.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  shopkeeper  de- 
siring his  neighbor  to  have  the  goodness  to  tell  him  what  it  it 
o'clock,  or  a  couple  of  cobblers,  that  are  extremely  glad  of  the 
honor  of  seeing  one  another. 

The  face  of  the  whole  country  where  I  now  am  is  at  this  sear 
son  pleasant  beyond  imagination.  I  cannot  but  fancy  the  birds 
of  this  place,  as  well  as  the  men,  a  great  deal  merrier  than  those 
of  our  own  nation.  I  am  sure  the  French  year  has  got  the  start 
of  ours  more  in  the  works  of  nature  than  in  the  New  Style  I 
have  passed  one  March  in  my  life  without  being  ruffted  with  the 
winds,  and  one  April  without  being  washed  with  rains. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

XIX.      TO    MR.   WORTLET     MONTAGU. 

[Husband  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  and  Adduoa't 
fellow-traveller  from  Chateaudun  to  Paris  and  thence  to  Genoa — p«rhapi 
aUo  still  further,  though  it  is  not  known. — 6.] 

July  23. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  now  at  Chateauaun,  where  I  shall  expect 
your  company,  or  a  letter  from  you,  with  some  impatience.  Here 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  views  in  the  world,  if  that  can  tempt  you, 
and  a  ruin  of  about  fourscore  houses,  which  I  know  you  would 
think  a  pleasantcr  prospect  than  the  other,  if  it  was  not  so  mod- 
ern. The  inhabitants  tell  you  the  fire  that  has  been  the  occasion 
of  it  was  put  out  by  a  miracle  :  and  that  in  its  full  rage  it  imme- 
diately ceased  at  the  sight  of  him  that  in  his  lifetime  rebuked 
the  winds  and  the  waves  with  a  look.  He  was  brought  hither 
in  the  disguise  of  a  wafer,  and  was  assisted,  I  don^t  question,  with 
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MTeral  tons  of  water.  It  would  have  been  a  very  fair  occasion 
to  have  signalized  your  Holy  Tear  at  Yendome,  if  the  very  sight 
of  a  single  drop  could  have  quenched  such  a  terrible  fire.  This 
is  all  the  news  I  can  write  you  from  this  place,  where  I  have  been 
hitherto  taken  up  with  the  company  of  strangers  that  lodge  in 
the  same  inn.  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  within  about  a  week  hence; 
though  I  desire  you  not  to  hasten  against  your  own  inclinations  ; 
for,  as  much  as  I  esteem  your  company,  I  can't  desire  it  unless 
it  be  for  your  own  convenience.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  very  faith- 
ful humble  servant,  J.  Addison. 
Auz  Trois  Rois  a  Ch&teaudan. 

XX.       TO     BISHOP     HOUGH. 

[From  Blois  Addison  returned  to  Paris,  and  availed  himself  of  his  new 
acquisition  to  seek  out  the  eminent  men  of  the  country.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  indebted  to  his  contributions  to  the  Musae  Anglicanae  for 
the  favorable  reception  he  met  with  from  Boileau. — G.] 

My  Lord — I  received  the  honor  of  your  Lordship's  letter 
at  Paris,  and  am  since  got  as  far  as  Lyons  in  my  way  for  Italy. 
I  am  at  present  very  well  content  to  quit  the  French  conversation, 
which,  since  the  promotion  of  their  young  prince,  begins  to  grow 
insupportable.^  That  which  was  before  the  vainest  nation  in  the 
world  is  now  worse  than  ever.  There  is  scarce  a  man  in  it  that 
docs  not  give  himself  greater  airs  upon  it,  and  look  as  well 
pleased  as  if  he  had  received  some  considerable  advancement  in 
his  own  fortunes.  The  best  company  I  have  met  with  since  my 
being  in  this  country  has  been  among  the  men  of  Letters,  who 
sre  generally  easy  of  access,  especially  the  religious,  who  have  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  their  hands,  and  are  glad  to  pass  some  of  it 
off  in  the  society  of  strangers.     Their  learning  for  the  most  part 

*  Philip^  Duke  of  Aiyou,  grandson  of  Louis  XTV.     Proclaimed  King  of 
SfMun,  Nov.  I70a 
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lies  among  the  old  schoolmen.     Their  public  dispntes  nm  iqmi 
the  oontroversies  between  the  Thomists  and  Sootists,  which  they 
manage  with  abundance  of  heat  and  false  Latin.     Whoi  I  wsi 
at  Paris  I  visited  the  P^re  Malbranche,  who  has  a  particular  es- 
teem for  the  English  nation,  where  I  believe  he  has  more  ad- 
mirers than  in  his  own.     The  French  don't  care  for  following 
him  through  his  deep  researches,  and  generally  look  upon  all  tbe 
new  philosophy  as  visionary  or  irreligious.     Malbranche  himaelf 
told  me  that  he  was  five  and  twenty  years  old  before  he  had  flo 
much  as  heard  of  the  name  of  Des  Cartes.     His  book  is  now  re- 
printed with  many  additions,  among  which  he  showed  me  a  reiy 
pretty  hypothesis  of  colors  which  is  different  from  that  of  Car- 
tesius  or  Mr.  Newton,  though  they  may  all  three  be  true.    He 
very  much  praised  Mr.  Newton^s  Mathematics,  shook  his  head  at 
the  name  of  Hobbes,  and  told  me  he  thought  him  a  paum 
esprit.     He  was  very  solicitous  about  the  English  translation  of 
his  work,  and  was  afraid  it  had  been  taken  from  an  ill  edition  of 
it.     Among  other  learned  men  I  had  the  honor  to  be  introduced 
to  Mr.  Boileau,  who  is  now  retouching  his  works  and  patting 
them  out  in  a  new  impression.     He  is  old '  and  a  little  deaf,  bnt 
talks  incomparably  well  in  his  own  calling.     He  heartily  hates  an 
ill  poet,  and  throws  himself  into  a  passion  when  he  talks  of  anj 
one  that  has  not  a  high  respect  for  Homer  and  Virgil.     I  don't 
know  whether  there  is  more  of  old  age  or  truth  in  his  censures 
on  the  French  writers,  but  he  wonderfully  decries  the  present,  and 
extols  very  much  his  former  cotemporaries,  especially  his  two  in- 
timate friends  Arnaud  and  Kacine.     I  asked  him  whether  be 
thought  Telemaquc  was  not  a  good  modem  piece  :  he  spoke  of  it 
with  a  great  deal  of  esteem,  and  said  that  it  gave  us  a  better 
notion  of  Homer^s  way  of  writing  than  any  translation  of  his 
works  could  do,  but  that  it  falls  however  infinitely  short  of  the 

1  64. 
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)dyBsej,  for  Mentor,  says  he,  is  eternally  preaching,  but  Ulysses 
ihows  us  every  thing  in  his  character  and  behavior  that  the 
»ther  is  still  pressing  on  us  by  his  precepts  and  instructions. 
ie  said  the  punishment  of  bad  kings  was  very  well  invented, 
i&d  might  compare  with  any  thing  of  that  nature  in  the  6th 
Sneid,  and  that  the  deceit  put  on  T616maque^s  pilot  to  make  him 
aisguide  his  master  is  more  artful  and  poetical  than  the  death 
f  Palinurus.  I  mention  his  discourse  on  this  author  because  it 
1  at  present  the  book  that  is  every  where  talked  of,  and  has  a 
reat  many  partisans  for  and  against  it  in  this  country.  I  found 
im  as  warm  in  crying  up  this  man  and  the  good  poets  in  general, 
s  he  has  been  in  censuring  the  bad  ones  of  his  time,  as  we  com- 
lonly  observe  the  man  that  makes  the  best  friend  is  the  worst 
nemy.  He  talked  very  much  of  Comeille,  allowing  him  to  be 
a  excellent  poet,  but  at  the  same  time  none  of  the  best  tragic 
Titers,  for  that  he  declaimed  too  frequently,  and  made  very  fine 
ascriptions  often  when  there  was  no  occasion  for  them.  Ar  is  to- 
la, says  he,  proposes  two  passions  that  are  proper  to  be  raised 
y  tragedy,  terror  and  pity,  but  Corneille  endeavors  at  a  new 
Da,  which  is  admiration.  He  instanced  in  his  Pompey  (which 
a  told  us  the  late  Duke  of  Cond4  thought  the  best  tragedy  that 
ILB  ever  written),  where  in  the  first  scene  the  king  of  Egypt  runs 
ito  a  very  pompous  and  long  description  of  the  battle  of  Phar- 
alia,  though  he  was  then  in  a  great  hurry  of  affairs  and  had  not 
imself  been  present  at  it.  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  excuse 
la  for  this  kind  of  intelligence,  for  in  so  beaten  a  road  as  that 
f  France  it  is  impossible  to  talk  of  any  thing  new  unless  we 
lay  be  allowed  to  speak  of  particular  persons,  that  are  always 
hanging,  and  may  therefore  furnish  different  matter  for  as  many 
ravellers  as  pass  through  the  country. 

I  am,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's,  &o. 

To  the  Bifhop  of  litchfield  And  Coventry. 
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XXI.      TO     THE     EARL    OF     MANCHESTER. 

[English  ambaaaador  during  Addison's  visit  to  Paris,  and  husband  to  tiM 
lady  coinplimeQted  in  the  verses,  vol.  i.,  p.  214.  There  is  no  date  to  this 
letter,  but  from  that  of  the  Earl's  appointment,  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
written  from  lUly  in  1702.— G.] 

My  Lord^I  was  extremely  glad  to  hear  joor  Lordsbip  hi 
eutered  on  a  post  that  would  give  you  an  occasion  of  advancio^ 
80  much  the  interest  and  reputation  of  your  country ;  bat  I  dow 
find  that  I  have  more  particular  reasons  to  rejoice  at  year  pro- 
motion, since  I  hear  you  have  lately  done  me  the  honor  to  men- 
tion me  kindly  to  my  Lord  Halifax.     As  this  is  not  the  fint 
favor  you  have  been  pleased  to  show  me,  I  must  confess  I  should 
be  very  ambitious  of  an  opportunity  to  let  you  know  how  jost  a 
sense  I  have  of  the  gratitude  and  duty  that  I  owe  to  your  Lord- 
ship.    And  if  you  think  me  fit  to  receive  any  of  your  commaDds 
abroad,  it  shall  not  be  for  want  of  diligence  or  zeal  for  joar 
Lordship^s  service  if  they  are  not  executed  to  your  satisfaction 
I  could  not  dispense  with  myself  from  returning  my  most  hnm- 
ble  thanks  for  the  notice  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  me,  is 
I  dare  not  presume  any  longer  to  encroach  upon  your  time  that 
is  filled  up  with  affairs  of  so  much  greater  consequence. 

I  am,  mj  Lord,  &c. 

To  my  Lord  Manchester,  Principal  Secretary  of  State. 

XXII.       TO    LORD    HALIFAX. 

[Xo  date  of  place. — G.] 

My  Lori>— I  have  for  a  long  time  denied  myself  the  honor 

of  writing  to  your  Lordship,  as  knowing  you  have  been  so  taken  up 

with  matters  of  greater  importance  that  any  information  I  conld 

give  you  of  foreign  curiosities  would  have  seemed  impertinent : 

^     but  having  lately  heard  that  I  am  still  kindly  remembered  by 
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Lordship,  I  could  not  forbear  troubling  you  with  a  letter, 
what  I  design  for  respeot  should  look  too  much  like  ingrati- 
As  I  first  of  all  undertook  my  travels  by  your  Lordship^s 
uragement,  I  have  endeavored  to  pursue  them  in  such  a 
3er  as  might  make  me  best  answer  your  expectations ;  and, 
gh  I  dare  not  boast  of  any  great  improvements  that  I  have 
3  in  them,  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  that  I  more  desire 

an  opportunity  of  showing  my  utmost  abilities  in  your  Lord- 
s  service.  I  could  almost  wish  that  it  was  less  for  my  ad- 
age than  it  is  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  your  Lordship,  that  I 
it  not  seem  to  speak  so  much  out  of  interest  as  inclination  : 
'.  must  confess,  the  more  I  see  of  mankind,  the  more  I  learn 
ilue  an  extraordinary  character,  which  makes  me  more  am- 
us  than  ever  of  showing  myself,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's,  &c. 

o  my  Lord  Halifax,  March,  1701-2. 


XXIII. 

rhe  original  of  this  letter,  according  to  the  Addisoniana,  in  which  it 
first  publiflhed,  is  in  the  Bodleian  library.     It  is  written  evidently 

Rome,  though  without  date  of  place,  or  year,  and,  as  it  now  stands 
Qut  address ;  though  the  contents  show  thai  this  untliowu  liuiiespuuJ* 
v'as  some  fellow-traveller  of  congenial  tastes — why  not  Mr.  W,  Monta- 

It  is  interesting,  also,  as  showing  how  he  collected  the  materials  for 
dialogues  on  Medals. — G.] 

Dear  Sir — I  hope  this  will  find  you  safe  at  Oeneva ;  and 
the  adventure  of  the  rivulet,  which  you  have  so  well  cele- 
ed  in  your  last,  has  been  the  worst  that  you  have  met  with 
our  journey  thither.  I  cannot  but  envy  your  being  among 
Alps,  where  you  may  see  frost  and  snow  in  the  dog-days :  we 
here  quite  burnt  up,  and  are  at  least  ten  degrees  nearer  the 
than  when  you  left  us.  I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  it  was 
Lognst  that  Virgil  wrote  his  "  O,  qui  me  gelidis  sub  montibus 
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Hiemi !  '*'*  &c.     Our  days  at  present,  like  those  in  the  first  dbap- 
ter  of  Genesis,  consist  only  of  the  evening  and  the  momiog ;  for 
the  Roman  noons  are  as  silent  as  the  midnights  in  other  coao^ies. 
But  among  all  these  inconveniences,  the  greatest  I  suffer  is  from 
your  departure,  which  is  more  afilicting  to  me  than  the  canicak 
I  am  forced,  for  want  of  hetter  company,  to  converse  with  pi^ 
tures,  statues,  and  medab ;  for  you  must  know,  I  deal  veiy  modi 
in  ancient  coin,  and  can  count  out  a  sum  in  sesterces  with  as 
much  ease  as  in  pounds  sterling.     I  am  a  great  critic  in  nut^ 
and  can  tell  you  the  age  of  it  at  first  sight ;  I  am  only  in  sone 
danger  of  losing  my  acquaintance  with  our  English  money,  for  at 
present  I  am  much  more  used  to  the  Boman.     If  you  gleao  vf 
any  of  our  country  news,  he  so  kind  as  to  forward  it  this  waj. 
Pray  give  [         ]  Mr.  Dashwood,  and  my  very  humhle  service  to 
Sir  Thomas,  and  accept  of  the  same  yourself,  from. 

Dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  humhle  servant, 

J.  Addison. 
Aug.  7. 
My  Lord  Bernard,  &c.,  give  their  service. 


XXIV.      TO    MR.    WORTLEY    MONTAGUE. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  just  arrived  at  Geneva  by  a  very  tronUe- 
somc  journey  over  the  Alps,  where  I  have  been  for  some  daja  to- 
gether shivering  among  the  eternal  snows.     My  head  is  still 
giddy  with  mountains  and  precipices,  and  you  cannot  imagiBQ 
how  much  I  am  pleased  with  the  sight  of  a  plain,  that  is  is 
agreeable  to  me  at  present,  as  a  shore  was  about  a  year  ago,  after 
our  tempest  at  Genoa.     During  my  passage  over  the  mountains, 
I  made  a  rhyming  epistle  to  my  Lord  Halifax,  which  periiaps  I 
will  trouble  you  with  the  sight  of,  if  I  don't  find  it  to  be  non- 
sense upon  a  review.     You  will  think  it,  I  dare  say,  as  eztraordi- 
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^hiDg  to  make  a  copy  of  verses  in  a  voyage  over  the  Alps 
*ite  an  heroic  poem  in  a  hackney  coach,  and  I  believe  I 
first  that  ever  thought  of  Parnassus  on  Mount  Cenis.  At 
e  I  had  the  honor  to  have  about  three  days^  conversation 
e  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  which  made  me  some  amends  for 
sing  Sir  Th.  Alston's  company,  who  had  taken  another 
'  Rome.  I  find  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yourself  and 
t  will  not  be  so  troublesome  in  my  acknowledgments  as  I 
astly  be.  I  shall  only  assure  you  that  I  think  Mr.  Monta- 
|uaintance  the  luckiest  adventure  that  I  could  possibly 
it  with  in  my  travels.  I  suppose  you  are  in  England  as 
>olitics  as  we  are  of  religion  at  Geneva.     I  hope  you  will 

a  little  touch  of  it  in  your  letters. 

rake  Wood  is  grown  a  man  of  a  very  regular  life  and 
ation,  and  often  begins  our  good  friends'  health  in  Eug- 
I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 
nber,  9th,  1701. 

v.       TO     CHAMBERLAIN    DASHWOOD,     ESQ. 

[The  person  alluded  to  ia  Letter  xxiii. — G.] 

lr  Sir — About  three  days  ago  Mr.  Bocher  put  a  very 
(Quff-box  in  my  hand.  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  hear 
belonged  to  myself,  and  was  much  more  so  when  I  found 
i  present  from  a  gentleman  that  I  have  so  great  an  honor 
ou  did  not  probably  foresee  that  it  would  draw  on  you  the 
of  a  letter,  but  you  must  blame  yourself  for  it.  For  my 
can  no  more  accept  of  a  snuff-box  without  returning  my 
Ledgments,  than  I  can  take  snuff  without  sneezing  after  it. 
St  I  must  own  to  you  is  so  great  an  absurdity  that  I  should 
med  to  confess  it,  were  not  I  in  hqpeS  of  oovreoting  it  vei^ 

Of..    IT. — 21 
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speedily.  I  am  observed  to  have  my  box  oftener  in  my  hand 
than  those  that  have  been  used  to  one  these  twenty  yean,  for  I 
cannot  forbear  taking  it  out  of  my  pocket  whenever  I  think  of 
Mr.  Dashwood.  You  know  Mr.  Bays  recommends  snaff  u  a 
great  provocative  to  wit,  but  you  may  produce  this  letter  as  a 
standing  evidence  against  him.  I  have,  since  the  beginning  of  it, 
taken  above  a  dozen  pinches,  and  still  find  myself  much  more 
inclined  to  sneeze  than  to  jest.  From  whence  I  conclude  that 
wit  and  tobacco  are  not  inseparable,  or  to  make  a  pun  of  it, 
though  a  man  may  be  master  of  a  snuff-box, 

"NoQ  cuicmiqae  datum  est  habere  NaBam." 

I  should  be  afraid  of  being  thought  a  pedant  for  my  qubtatioD, 
did  not  I  know  that  the  gentleman  I  am  writing  to  always  carries 
a  Horace  in  his  pocket.  But  whatever  you  may  think  me,  pray, 
sir,  do  me  the  justice  to  esteem  me  your  most,  &c. 

To  Chamberlain  Dashwood,  Esq.     Geneva,  July,  1702, 

XXVI.      TO    MR.     STEPNEY.    . 

[English  Envoy  at  the  coart  of  Vienna,  who  had  raised  himself  to 
notice  by  his  poetical  talents  and  classic  attainments,  and  was,  like  Addi- 
son, under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Halifax.  The  friendship  formed  on  the 
occasion  of  Addison's  visit  to  Vienna,  lasted  till  Mr.  Stepncy^s  deatL — G.] 

Sir — That  I  may  he  as  trouhlesome  to  you  in  prose  as  in 
verse,  I  take  the  liherty  to  send  you  the  beginning  of  a  work  that 
I  told  you  I  had  some  design  of  publishing  at  my  return  into 
England.  I  have  wrote  it  since  my  being  at  Vienna,  in  hopes 
that  it  might  have  the  advantage  of  your  correction,  I  cannot 
hope  that  one  who  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  persons  of  our 
present  modem  princes,  should  find  any  pleasure  in  a  di30oar8p 
on  the  faces  of  such  as  made  a  figure  in  the  world  above  a  thou- 
sand yoarH  ago.     Von  will  f^oo,  howovor,  that  T  have  endeavored 
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to  treat  my  subject,  that  is  in  itself  very  bare  of  omameDtfl,  as 
divertingly  as  I  could.  I  have  proposed  to  myself  such  a  way 
of  instnictlDg  as  that  in  the  dialogues  on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds. 
The  very  owning  of  this  design  will,  I  believe,  look  like  a  piece 
of  vanity,  though  I  know  I  am  guilty  of  a  much  greater  in  offer- 
ing what  I  have  wrote  to  your  perusal.     I  am,  sir,  &,c. 

To  Mr.  Stepney,  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Vienna.    November,  1702. 
XXVn.      TO    MR.     STEPNEY. 

Sir — If  I  trouble  you  with  another  letter  so  soon  after  my 
last,  you  must  impute  it  to  the  frequency  of  the  favors  I  receive 
from  you.  It  is  to  them  we  owe  all  the  pleasures  we  find  at 
Dresden,  as  well  as  what  we  met  with  at  Vienna.  Since  our 
leaving  Prague  we  have  seen  nothing  but  a  great  variety  of  win- 
ter pieces,  so  that  all  the  account  I  can  give  you  of  tbe  country 
is,  tbat  it  abounds  very  much  in  snow.  If  it  has  any  other 
beauties  in  it,  this  is  not  a  time  of  year  to  look  for  them  when 
almost  every  thing  we  see  is  of  the  same  color,  and  scarce  any 
thing  we  meet  with  except  our  sheets  and  napkins  that  is  not 
white.     &o.  &c. 

January  8d,  1702-8. 

XXVm.      TO    THE    EARL    OF    WINCHELSEA. 

[Charles,  third  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  probably  an  Oxford  acquaintance, 
18  thus  spoken  of  by  a  contemporary : — "  lie  hath  neither  genius  nor  gusto 
for  business ;  loves  bunting  and  a  bottle ;  was  an  opposer  to  his  power  of 
the  measures  of  King  William's  reign ;  and  is  zealous  for  the  monarchy 
and  the  church  in  the  highest  degree.  He  loves  jests  and  puns,  and  that 
sort  of  low  wit"  "  lie  was  brought  into  the  government  by  the  Earl  of 
Kottingbam,  and  held  some  appointments  at  the  beginning  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign."— G.] 

My  Lord^I  can  no  longer  deny  myself  the  honor  of  troub- 
ling your  lordship  with  a  letter,  though  Hamburgh  has  yet  fur- 
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nislicd  me  with  very  few  materials  for  it.     The  great  buBmess 
of  the  place  is  commerce  and  drinking :  as  their  chief  commodity, 
at  least  that  which  I  am  best  acquainted  with,  is  Rhenish  Wine. 
This  they  have  in  such  prodigious  quantities  that  there  is  jet  no 
sensible  diminution  of  it,  though  Mr.  Perrot  and  myself  have 
been  among  them  above  a  week.     The  principal  curiosity  of  the 
town,  and  what  is  more  visited  than  any  other  I  have  met  witb 
in  my  travels,  is  a  great  cellar  filled  with  this  kind  of  liquor.   It 
holds  more  hogsheads  than  others  can  bottles,  and  I  beliere  is 
capable  of  receiving  into  it  a  whole  vintage  of  the  Rhine.    Bj 
this  cellar  stands  the  little  English  chapel,  which  your  lordship 
may  well  suppose  is  not  altogether  so  much  frequented  by  oar 
countrymen  as  the  other.     I  must,  however,  do  them  the  justice, 
as  they  are  all  of  them  loyal  sons  of  the  church  of  England,  to 
assure  your  lordship  that  her  majesty  can  have  no  subjects  ii^ 
any  part  of  her  dominions  that  pray  more  heartily  for  her  healtV^^ 
or  drink  to  it  oftener.     We  are  this  evening  to  take  a  bottle  intJ^ 
Mr.  Wyche  and  Stratford.     To  draw  us  in  they  tell  us  it  sh^^ 
be  to  my  Lord  Winchelsea's  health.     I  dare  not  let  you  kno"^ 
my  lord,  how  often  wc  have  already  made  this  an  excuse  for 
meeting,  lest  at  the  same  time  that  I  would  show  our  seal  f^^ 
your  lordship,  I  should  give  you  a  very  small  opinion  of  01 
sobriety:    but  as  all  here  are  extremely  disappointed  in 
having  the  honor  of  your  company  at  Hamburgh,  they  think  tb-  ^ 
is  the  only  way  they  have  left  of  showing  their  high  esteem 
your  lordship.     I  hoped  my  stay  at  Hamburgh  would  have  giv 
me  occasion  to  have  written  a  much  longer  letter,  but  as  I 
find  no  better  a  subject  to  entertain  your  lordship  with,  I 
sensible  I  have  already  made  it  too  long.     I  am,  my  lord,  iri-** 
all  possible  respect,  your  lordsliip^s,  &c. 

To  the  Riglit  Honorable  tlie  Earl  of  Winchclsea, 
Knvoy  Extraordinary  to  Hanover.     March,  1702-3. 
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XXIX.      TO    MR.    WTCHE. 

[A  diplomatiBt  of  note,  whose  acquaintance  Addison  formed  at  Ham- 
bnrgh,  where  he  was  employed  as  English  resident. — G.] 

Dear  Sir — My  hand  at  present  be^ns  to  grow  steady  enough 
for  a  letter,  so  that  the  properest  use  I  can  put  it  to,  is  to  thank 
the  honest  gentleman  that  set  it  a  shaking.  I  haye  had  thid 
morning  a  desperate  design  in  my  head  to  attack  you  in  yerse, 
which  I  should  certainly  have  done  could  I  haye  found  out  a 
rhyme  to  rummer.  But  though  you  hayo  escaped  for  the  present, 
you  are  not  yet  out  of  danger,  if  I  can  a  little  recoyer  my  talent 
at  crambo.  I  am  sure  in  whateyer  way  I  write  to  you,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  deep  sense  I  haye  of  the 
many  fayors  you  haye  lately  shown  me.  I  shall  only  tell  you 
that  Hamburgh  has  been  the  pleasantest  stage  I  haye  met  with 
in  my  trayels.  If  any  of  my  friends  wonder  at  me  for  Hying  so 
long  in  that  place,  I  dare  say  it  will  be  thought  a  yery  good 
excuse  when  I  tell  them  Mr.  Wyche  was  there.  As  your  com- 
pany made  our  stay  at  Hamburgh  agreeable,  your  wine  has  giyen 
us  all  the  satisfaction  that  we  haye  found  in  our  journey  through 
Westphalia.  If  drinking  your  health  will  do  you  any  good,  you 
may  expect  to  be  as  long-liyed  as  Methuselah,  or  to  use  a  more 
familiar  instance,  as  the  oldest  hock  in  the  cellar.  I  hope  the 
two  pair  of  legs  that  we  left  a  swelling  behind  us,  are  by  this 
time  come  to  their  shapes  again.  I  cannot  forbear  troubling  you 
with  my  hearty  respects  to  the  owners  of  them,  and  desiring  you 
to  belieye  me  always,  dear  sir,  yours,  &c. 

To  Mr.  Wyche,  her  Majest/s  Resident  at  Hamburgh.    May,  1708. 
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XXX.      TO    ALLETN    BATHURST,    ESQ. 

[Created  Baron  Bathurst  at  the  creation  of  the  twelre  peers  bj  Qoeea 
Anne,  in  1711 — probably  an  Oxford  acquaintance. — G.] 

Dear  Sir — This  letter  will  find  yoa  wholly  taken  up  with 
the  ladies  and  states-general,  and  dividing  your  time  between 
ombre  and  politics.  I  question  not  but  the  Odyhs  and  iktt 
Opdams  will  follow  the  example  of  the  HohensoUems;  for  I 
cannot  believe  any  heart  impregnable  to  one  that  has  already 
carried  his  conquests  farther  than  ever  Oaesar  did,  and  make  cap- 
tives among  a  people  that  would  not  be  slaves  to  the  Roman 
empire.  I  do  not  suppose  you  are  yet  willing  to  change  jour 
assemblies  for  anatomy  schools^  and  to  quit  your  beauties  of  the 
Hague  for  the  skeletons  of  Leyden.  When  you  have  a  mind  to 
take  a  walk  among  dead  men's  bones,  honor  me  with  a  line,  and 
I  will  not  fail  to  meet  you.  Your  company  will,  I  am  sure, 
make  me  think  even  such  a  place  agreeable.  I  drank  your  health 
to-day  with  Sir  Kichard  Shirly,  and  desire  you  to  believe  nobody 
wishes  it  more  heartily  than,  dear  sir,  &c. 

To  Alleyn  Bathurst,  Eeq.,  at  the  Hague. 

XXXI.    TO    MR.    TONSON. 

[The  following  letters  throw  much  light  upon  an  interesting  point  of 
Addison's  life.  But  we  give  the  whole  correspondence,  -with  extracts, 
from  MiRS  Aikin*s  valuable  memoirs. — G.] 

"  On  the  arrival  of  Addison  in  Holland,  wo  find  him  associating  on  &- 
miliar  terms  with  the  most  distinguished  of  the  English  general  officers 
whom  he  found  there,  occupied  in  concerting  with  the  Dutch  commanders 
und  others  of  the  allies  the  business  of  the  campaign ;  but  himself  unem- 
ployed, and  apparently  seeking  for  some  engagement  At  Rotterdam  he 
unexpectedly  encountered  his  old  acquaintance  Jacob  Tonson,  the  book- 
seller, who  had  issued  proposals  for  publishing  by  subscription  a  splendid 
edition  of  Ceesar^s  Commentaries,  and  in  furtherance,  as  it  appean»  of  this 
object,  had  passed  over  into  Holland  in  May,  1708. 
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**  As  secretary  of  the  Kitcat  club,  Tonson  was  familiarly  acquainted  witli 
all  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  who  were  its  members ;  he  even  appears 
to  have  been  himself  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a  political  character,  at  least 
if  we  may  regard  as  more  than  jest  a  passage  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him  at 
this  time  by  Ck)ngreve :  *  Do  you  know,  the  Tories  (even  the  wisest  of  them) 
have  been  very  grave  upon  your  going  to  Holland.  They  often  say,  with 
a  nod,  that  Cssar's  Commentaries  might  have  been  carried  through  with- 
out a  voyage  to  Holland.  There  were  meanings  in  that  subscription :  nnd 
that  list  of  names  may  serve  for  further  engagements  than  paying  three 
guineas  a  piece  for  a  book/ 

"  A  short  note  written  by  Addison  to  Tonson  proves  the  zeal  with  whicli 
he  entered  into  the  projects  of  the  bookseller,  as  well  as  the  intimate 
terms  on  which  he  associated  with  persons  of  note  *  on  the  Whig  side.*  " 

"  I  have  shown  your  letter  to  Mr.  Cunningham.  He  will 
speak  to  the  bookseller  about  the  Tableau  dcs  Muses.  .  .  . 
I  should  have  answered  your  letter  sooner,  had  I  not  been  two 
days  at  Rotterdam,  whence  I  returned  yesterday  with  Colonel 
Stanhope,  whom  I  found  unexpectedly  at  Pennington^s.  If  I 
can  possibly,  I  will  come  and  see  you  at  Amsterdam  to-morrow 
for  a  day.  As  I  dined  with  my  Lord  Cutts  the  other  day  I 
talked  of  your  Caesar,  and  let  him  know  the  two  German  generals 
had  subscribed.  He  asked  me  who  had  the  taking  of  the  sub- 
scriptions, and  told  me  he  believed  he  could  assist  you,  if  they 
were  not  full,**  &c. 

Mr.  D.  Pultney  writes  from  Utrecht  to  Tonson  at  Amsterdam,  *'  Give 
my  services  to  Mr.  Addison,  and  the  enclosed  Terrs  filius's  speech,  which 
may  perhaps  afford  him  half  an  hour's  amusement,  when  your  business 
calls  you  from  him ;"  from  which  it  should  appear  that  these  parties  were 
then  domesticated  together.  They  had  indeed  an  aSair  of  some  conse- 
quence-to  discuss. 

Tonson,  we  find,  had  been  commissioned  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
that  Duke  of  Somerset  commonly  designated  as  the  Proud,  to  make  inquiry 
for  a  proper  person  to  undertake  the  office  of  travelling  tutor  to  his  son, 
Algernon,  Earl  of  Hertford,  then  in  his  nineteenth  year.  He  had  the  goo<I 
judgment  to  recommend  Addison,  to  whom  he  opened  the  business  by  loi- 
ter before  he  embarked  for  Holland.  The  very  remarkable  particulars  of 
the  subsequent  negotiation  explain  themselves  in  the  original  correspond* 
ence. 
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THE   DUKE   OF   SOMERSET   TO   MR.    TONSON. 

Mr.  Mainwaring  told  mo  you  had  now  received  a  letter  from  Mr,  Addi- 
w>ii,  wherein  he  seems  to  embrace  the  proposal,  bat  desires  to  know  the 
particulars ;  so  if  jou  please  to  come  to  me  to-morrow  morning,  about  nine 
or  t<'n  o'clock,  we  will  more  fully  discourse  the  whole  matter  together, 
that  you  may  be  able  at  your  arrival  in  Holland  to  settle  all  things  with 
hiiiL  I  could  wish  he  would  come  over  by  the  return  of  this  convoy. 
But  more  of  this  when  we  meet»  in  the  mean  time  believe  me 

Your  very  humble  servant 

SOMEBSXT. 
For  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson  at  6ny*s  Inn. 


THE  DUKE  OP  SOMERSET  TO  MR.  TONSON. 

London,  June  the  4th,  1709L 
I  received  yours  of  the  21st  of  May,  yesterday,  and  am  very  glad 
after  so  long  a  time,  you  are  at  last  safely  arrived  with  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton at  the  Uague.  As  to  what  3*ou  write  of  Mr.  Addison,  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  sec  him  here  in  England,  that  we  may  more  fully  discourse  together  of 
that  matter,  but  at  the  same  time  I  should  have  been  much  better  satisfied, 
had  he  made  his  own  proposals,  that  he  then  would  have  been  on  more 
certain  terms  of  what  he  was  to  depend  on,  especially  since  he  did  not 
intend  to  leave  Holland  so  soon  on  any  other  account:  therefore  I  think 
I  ou«^ht  to  enter  into  that  affair  more  freely  and  more  plainly,  and  tell  yon 
what  I  propose,  and  what  I  hope  he  will  comply  with,  viz.,  I  desire  he 
may  be  more  on  the  account  of  a  companion  in  my  son's  travels  than  as  a 
governor,  and  as  such  I  sliall  account  him ;  my  meaning  is  that  neither 
lodging,  travelling  or  diet  shall  cost  him  sixpence,  and  over  and  above  that 
my  son  shall  present  him  at  tlic  year's  end  with  a  hundred  guineas^  as 
long  aa  he  is  pleased  to  continue  in  that  service  to  my  son,  by  taking  great 
care  of  him,  by  his  personal  attendance  and  advice,  in  what  he  finds  ne- 
cessary during  his  time  of  travelling.  My  intention  is  at  present  to  send 
him  over  before  August  next  to  the  Hague,  there  to  remain  for  one  year, 
from  thence  to  go  to  all  the  courts  of  Germany,  and  to  stay  some  time  st 
the  court  of  Hanover,  as  we  shall  then  agree.  The  only  reason  for  his 
stuy  at  the  Hague  is,  to  perform  all  his  exercises^  and  when  he  is  perfect 
in  that  then  to  go  next  wherever  Mr.  Addison  shall  advise,  to  whom  I 
shnll  entirely  de{>cnd  on,  in  all  that  he  thinks  may  be  most  for  his  eduea 
tion.  When  we  are  agreed  on  what  terms  may  be  most  a^^reeable  to  him, 
I  dare  say  he  shall  find  all  things  as  he  can  desira  This  1  thought  fit  for 
saving  of  time  to  enter  into  now,  for  many  reasons,  that  we  may  the  sooner 
and  tiie  better  know  each  others'  thoughts,  being  fully  resolved  to  send 
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him  oyer  by  the  end  of  next  month :  so  I  must  desire  him  to  be  plain 
with  me,  as  he  will  find  by  this  that  I  am  with  him,  because  it  will  be  a 
very  great  lett  to  me  not  to  know  his  mind  sooner  than  he  proposes  to 
come  over.  I  need  not  tell  you  the  reason,  it  being  so  plain  for  you  to 
guess,  and  the  main  of  all,  which  is  the  conditioni^,  as  I  hare  mentioned, 
may  be  as  well  ti*eated  on  by  letter  as  if  he  was  here.  So  I  do  desire  his 
speedy  answer,  for  to  tell  you  plainly,  I  am  solicited  every  day  on  this  sub- 
ject, many  being  offered  to  inc,  and  I  cannot  tell  them  that  I  am  engaged 
positively,  because  Mr.  Addison  is  my  desire  and  inclination  by  the  char- 
acter I  have  heai*d  of  him,  Ac. 


XXXII.       TO   THE    DUKE   OP   SOMERSET. 

May  it  please  your  Grace — By  a  letter  that  Mr.  Tonson  has 
shown  me  I  find  that  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  your  Grace  for 
the  kind  opinion  that  you  are  pleased  to  entertain  of  me.  I 
should  be  extremely  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  deserving  it,  and 
am  therefore  very  ready  to  close  with  the  proposal  that  is  there 
made  me  of  accompanying  my  Lord  Marquess  of  Hartford  in  his 
travels  and  doing  his  Lordship  all  the  services  that  I  am  capable 
o£  I  have  lately  received  one  or  two  advantageous  offers  of  the 
same  nature,  but  as  I  should  be  very  ambitious  of  executing  any 
of  your  Grace's  commands,  so  I  cannot  think  of  taking  the  like 
employment  from  any  other  hands.  As  for  the  recompense  that 
is  proposed  to  me,  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  assure  your  Grace 
that  I  should  not  see  my  account  in  it,  but  in  the  hopes  that  I 
have  to  recommend  myself  to  your  Grace's  favor  and  approbation. 
I  am  glad  yout  Grace  has  intimated  that  you  would  oblige  me  to 
attend  my  Lord  only  from  year  to  year,  for  in  a  twelve-month  it 
may  be  easily  seen  whether  I  can  be  of  any  advantage  to  his 
Lordship.  I  am  sure  if  my  utmost  endeavors  can  do  any  thing, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  answer  your  Grace's  expectations.  About  a  fort- 
night hence  I  hope  to  have  the  honor  of  waiting,  on  your  Grace 
unless  I  receive  any  commands  to  the  contrary.     I  am,  &c. 

To  h IB  Grace  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 
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THE    DUKE   OF    SOMERSET    TO    HR.    TONSON. 

JaMS2d,lM7. 

Your  letter  of  the  16th  with  one  from  Mr.  AddUon  came  safe  to  me 
You  say  he  will  give  me  an  account  of  his  readiness  of  complying  ^itb 
my  proposal.     I  will  set  down  his  own  words,  which  are  thus.    "As  for 
the  recompense  that  is  proposed  to  me,  I  must  confess  I  can  by  no  metni 
see  my  account  in  it,"  <&c     All  the  other  parts  of  his  letter  are  compli- 
ments to  me,  which  he  thought  he  was  bound  in  good  breeding  to  write, 
and  as  such  I  have. taken  them,  and  no  otherwise;  and  now  I  leave  yoa 
to  judge  how  ready  he  is  to  comply  with  my  proposal     Therefore  1  hite  * 
wrote  by  this  first  post  to  prevent  his  coming  to  England  on  my  aocoant» 
and  have  told  him  plainly  that  I  must  look  for  another,   which  I  eannot 
be  long  a-finding.     I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  given  you  so  much  trouble 
in  it,  but  I  know  that  you  are  good,  and  will  forgive  it  in  one  that  is  >o 
much  your  humble  servant.     Our  club  is  dissolved  till  you  revive  it  ag«ui« 
which  we  are  impatient  of. 

SOMEKSR. 
XXXIII.       TO   THE    DUKE   OF   SOMERSET. 

May  it  please  your  Grace — Since  my  return  from  a  journey 
that  I  was  obliged  to  make  into  North  Holland  I  have  received 
the  honor  of  your  Grace's  letter,  which  has  hindered  my  imme- 
diate going  to  England.  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  I  have  not  made 
use  of  such  expressions  as  were  proper  to  represent  the  sense  I 
have  of  the  honor  your  Grace  designed  me,  and  should  he  ex- 
tremely glad  of  any  occasion  that  may  happen  in  which  I  might 
show  how  proud  I  should  be  of  obeying  your  commands,  and  most 
particularly  if  during  my  stay  here  I  could  be  any-ways  service- 
able to  my  Lord  Hartford.    I  am,  &c. 

To  the  Duke  of  Somerset*  July,  1V03.' 

1  Addison's  part  of  this  correspondence  is  from  the  Tickell  papers; 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  with  all  former  extracts  of  letters  to  Mr. 
Tonson,  from  Touson  papers. — G. 
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XXXIV.       TO    BISHOP    UOUGIl. 

Amsterdam,  24  Aug.  N.  S. 

My  Lord— I  have  a  long  time  denied  myself  the  honor  of 
vriting  to  your  Lordship,  because  I  would  not  trouble  you  with 
any  of  my  private  disappointments,  and  at  the  same  time  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  give  you  a  detail  of  a  voyage  that  I  hope  to 
present  your  Lordship  with  a  general  relation  of,  at  my  return  to 
^Qngland.  To  finish  the  misfortunes  I  have  met  with  during  my 
Travels,  I  have,  since  my  coming  into  Holland,  received  the  news 
of  my  father ^s  death,  which  is  indeed  the  most  melancholy  news 
that  I  ever  yet  received.  What  makes  it  the  more  so  is,  that  I 
am  informed  he  was  so  unhappy  as  to  do  some  things,  a  little 
before  ho  died,  which  were  not  agreeable  to  your  Lordship.  I 
have  seen  too  many  instances  of  your  Lordship^s  great  humanity 
to  doubt  that  you  will  forgive  any  thing  which  might  seem  dis- 
obliging in  one  that  had  his  spirits  very  much  broken  by  age, 
sickness  and  affliction.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  hope  that  the 
information  I  have  received  on  this  subject  is  not  well  grounded, 
because  in  a  letter,  not  long  before  his  death,  he  commanded  mo 
always  to  preserve  a  just  sense  of  duty  and  gratitude  for  the  Bish- 
op of  Lichfield,  who  had  been  so  great  a  benefactor  to  his  family 
in  general  and  myself  in  particular.  This  advice,  though  it  was 
not  necessary,  may  show,  however,  the  due  respect  he  had  for 
your  Lordship ;  as  it  was  given  at  a  time  when  men  seldom  dis- 
guise their  sentiments.  I  must  desire  your  Lordship  to  pardon 
the  trouble  of  this  letter,  which  I  should  never  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  have  written,  had  it  not  been  to  vindicate  one  of  the 
best  of  fathers,  and  that  to  your  Lordship,  whom,  of  all  the  world, 
I  would  not  have  possessed  with  an  ill  opinion  of  one  I  am  so 
nearly  related  to.  If  I  can  serve  your  Lordship  in  this  country 
I  should  be  proud  to  receive  any  of  your  commands  at  Mr.  Moor's 
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in  Amsterdam.   I  am,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  dutiful  and 
most  obedient  servant, 

J.  Addisok. 

XXXV.       TO     MR.     W  a O  D  . 

[See  Letter  xx.] 

Dear  Sir — I  bare  lately  had  the  honor  to  meet  my  Lord 
Effingham  at   Amnterdam,  where  we  have  drank  Mr.  Wood's 
health  a  hundred  times  in  excellent  champagne.     His  Lordships 
showed  me  a  very  pleasant  letter  of  yours  that  would  discourage 
me  from  sending  so  bad  a  one  as  this  is  like  to  be,  but  that  I 
hope  you  will  consider  it  only  as  a  ease  to  my  Lord's,  and  so  par- 
don it  for  what  it  encloses.     I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  have  enter- 
tained a  thought  of  taking  a  journey  into  Italy,  though  I  que^ 
tion  not  but  the  Alps  will  be  as  effectual  a  stop  to  you  as  it  has 
been  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.     Think  but  on  Mount  Cenis, 
and,  as  you  have  not  the  brains  of  a  kite,  I  am  sure  it  will  deter 
you  from  so  rash  an  undertaking.     I  protest  to  you  I  am  almost 
giddy  at  the  very  apprehension  of  the  many  rocks  and  precipices 
that  we  met  with  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  in  this  single  par- 
ticular I  must  boast  to  have  as  good  a  head  as  yourself.     Should 
you  once  cross  the  Alps  (which  by  the  way  would  be  a  march  as 
much  to  be  admired  as  that  of  Hannibal),  the  natural  antipathy 
you  have  to  seas  and  mountains  would  make  me  despair  of  ever 
seeing  you  in  England  :  besides  the  danger  there  may  be  of  your 
turning  virtuoso.     So  that  you  see  in  the  advice  I  give  you,  like 
all  other  counsellors,  I  am  not  without  an  eye  to  my  own  private 
interest.     I  have  not  yet  seen  your  nephew  in  this  country,  but  I 
hear  he  has  signalized  himself  in  the  double  capacity  of  a  man  of 
arms  and  of  letters.     As  for  the  first  you  have  heard  doubtless 
that  he  is  a  Captain,  and  as  an   instance   of  the   second,  take 
the  following  story.       There  happened  about  a   twelve-month 
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ago,  a  dispute  between  him  and  Sir  Richard  Temple  on  the  word 
13elieve  :  Sir  Kichard  affirmed  like  a  hardy  knight,  that  the  last 
syllable  should  be  spelt  with  a  double  e,  your  kinsman  was  for 
ie.  The  strongest  argument  on  cither  side  was  a  wager  of  a  hun 
dred  pounds.  The  most  able  orthographers  in  Holland  were 
consulted  on  the  difficulty,  who  all  gave  sentence  against  the  che- 
Talier.  From  Holland  he  appealed  to  the  best  critics  in  Eng- 
land, that  confirmed  the  verdict  given  on  this  side  the  water.  In 
short  Believe  maintained  an  I  in  it  in  spite  of  all  attacks  made 
upon  it,  and  your  nephew  won  a  hundred  pounds  in  its  defence. 

I  have  lately  received  my  book  of  Travels  from  Mr.  Fisher.* 
It  has  taken  a  larger  tour  than  its  author  since  it  went  out  of 
your  hands,  and  made  a  greater  voyage  than  that  which  it  de- 
scribes. But  after  having  passed  through  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  made  a  trip  into  England,  it  is  at  last  sent  me  to 
the  Hague.  I  thank  yoii  heartily  for  the  trouble  it  has  given 
yoa,  and  am,  &c. 

To  Mr.  Wood  at  Genevo,  1^^.  1703. 

XXXVI.      TO     MR.     WYCHE. 

D£.\R  Sir — Mr.  Downing  letting  mo  know  that  he  intended  to 
pass  speedily  through  Hamburg,  I  could  not  forbear  telling  him 
how  much  I  envied  him  the  good  company  he  was  like  to  meet 
there.  This  naturally  brought  to  mind  the  many  obligations  I 
have  to  Mr.  Wyche,  which  I  would  have  expressed  to  you  before 
now  in  another  way,  had  not  my  thoughts  been  taken  up  since 
my  coming  into  this  country,  with  more  disagreeable  subjects. 
At  my  first  arrival  I  received  the  melancholy  news  of  my  father's 
death,  and  ever  since,  have  been  engaged  in  so  much  noise  and 

*  Tliis  would  socm  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Travels  were  not  writ- 
ten at  home  from  memoranda. — O. 
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company,  that  it  was  inipossible  for  me  to  think  of  rbyniing  in  it, 
unless  I  had  been  possessed  with  such  a  muse  as  Dr.  Black- 
more 's,  that  could  make  a  couple  of  heroic  poems  in  a  hackney- 
coach  and  a  coffee-house.  I  have  been  for  some  time  at  Amster- 
dam) where  I  have  had  great  opportunities  of  informing  myself 
in  the  price  of  nutmegs  and  pepper,  for  since  the  coming  in  of 
the  East  India  fleet  our  conversation  here  runs  altogether  on 

spice. 

I  nunc  ct  versus  tecum  meditare  canoros  I 

I  am&c 

To  Mr.  Wychc  her  Majesty's 
resident  at  Ilaniburg,  IK  1703. 

XXXVII.       TO      MR.      LEWIS. 

[Supposed  to  be  Erasmus  Lewis^  afterwards  secretary  to  Lord 
Dartmouth.  Addison  was  now  in  public  life*  under  secretary  of  Btste 
to  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  and  when  this  letter  was  written,  member  of  an 
important  mission  of  Lord  Halifax  to  the  court  of  Hanover.  The  follov* 
ing  extract  from  Miss  Aikin  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  this,  as  well 
as  the  letters  to  Mr.  Stepney  which  follow. — G.] 

"  Apparently  the  duties  of  the  under  secretary  were  not  very  oneroiM, 
or  could  at  least  be  executed  for  a  time  by  a  substitute,  for  it  was  during 
his  tenure  of  this  post  that  Addison  was  able  to  perform  a  duty  of  a  very 
different  nature,  which  appeared  likely  to  open  to  him  another  road  to  fu- 
ture favor  and  preferment     In  consequence  of  the  decided  predominaoM 
of  the  TVliig  interest,  which,  since  the  new  elections  of  1705,  had  been  sup* 
ported  even  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  considerable  majorities,  the  Toiy 
leaders  had  been  compelled  to  quit  office  to  their  rivals.     Lord  Halifki; 
who  had  distinguished  himself  much  in  the  debates  of  the  peers*  first  oa 
the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill,  and  afterwards  on  the  articles  of  the  Union 
with  Scotland,  was  n^ain  high  in  favor  at  court    The  queen  had  restored 
him  to  his  seat  at  the  council  board,  and  on  the  passing  of  the  bill  for  the 
naturalization  of  the  elcetress  Sophia  and  her  descendants,  and  for  the 
better  securing  of  the  succession  in  the  Protestant  line,  bin  lord&hip  was 
made  choice  of  as  the  fittest  person  to  carry  that  act^  together  with  the 
order  of  the  garter,  to  the  electoral  prince  at  Hanover.     On  tliis  brilliant 
mission  ho  invited  Addison  to  accompany  him ;  Vaubrugh,  lately  appoint- 
ed, Clarencieux  king  at  arms,  went  also^  by  whom  the  ceremony  of  the 
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prince's  investiture  with  the  most  noble  order  was  to  be  perfurTnod.*  The 
little  court  of  Hanover  put  forth,  as  miglit  be  expected,  all  its  splen- 
dors on  this  joyful  occasion  ;  and  the  earl  and  his  suite  were  entertitined 
with  every  possible  demonstration  of  welcome  and  mark  of  honor.  During 
tiieir  stay,  the  nuptials  of  the  electoral  princess  with  the  prince  royal  of 
Prussia  were  celebrated ;  and  on  their  departure  the  prince  accompanied 
Lord  Halifax  to  the  camp  of  the  coufederatea,  whence  his  Lordship  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Hague,  where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  strict  alliance  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces,  for  the  better  securing  of 
the  succession  of  the  Hanover  family  to  the  British  crown.  At  the  city 
of  Amsterdam  also,  he  was  received  with  distinction  by  the  magistrates, 
and  with  general  applause  by  the  citizens  of  every  class. *> 

"  The  time  and  circumstances  of  the  return  of  this  embassy  have  been 
accidentally  preserved  in  a  letter  to  Stepney  from  Mr.  Tilson,  dated  from 
the  Hague  in  August  1707. 

"  *My  Lord  Halifax  I  hear  is  got  safe  into  England,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  go  with  Mr.  Addison  to  the  Texel,  and  take  his  passage  on  board  the 
convoy  for  our  East  India  ships.' 

"  It  is  not  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  '  Msca?nas  of  the  nation,'  that  Ad- 
dison, in  the  memorial  to  King  George  I.  already  quoted,  should  have 
found  occasion  to  say ;  'That  my  Lord  Halifax  upon  going  to  Hanover  de- 
fired  him  to  accompany  him  thither,  at  which  time,  though  he  had  not  the 
title  of  his  secretary,  he  officiated  as  such,  without  auy  olher  reward  than 
the  satisfaction  of  showing  his  zeal  for  that  illustrious  family.' 

"  A  series  of  letters,  partly  official,  partly  private,  addressed  to  his 
friend  Stepney  by  Addison  during  the  time  that  he  held  the  office  of  under 
secretary  of  state,  are  here  inserted,  not  only  as  specimens  of  the  ])usiness 
style  of  the  writer,  but  as  interesting  in  themselves,  since,  while  they  afford 
'^riouB  indications  of  his  sagacity  and  good  sense,  they  are  not  destitute  of 
some  few  touches  of  his  characteristic  humor.  One  of  prior  date  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  perhaps  Erasmus  Lewis,  afterwards  secretary  to  Lord  Dartmouth, 
precedes  them." 

July  26th,  1706. 

Sir — I  thank  you  for  yours  of  the  2d,  which  I  received  at 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  camp.  Mr.  Cardonncl  will  give  you 
a  better  account  of  all  trausactiuus  here  than  I  can  do.     The 

•  There  can  b«  no  tlooLt  that  Vaiibniffh  went ;  but  that  ho  was  not  included  in  L(»rd 
lliilifax'0  suite  appoars  from  a  line  of  hin  J^>rdahfp  to  Uobi'thon  tho  llanorori.in  uiinl^tor : 
**  Mtmslcur  NariM'AQ  and  Mr.  Addison,  two  gontlvnion  of  loarnins;  and  biMiniva,  give  me 
thi'ir  compftoy,  and  I  bring  no  more  »cn-ants  or  liveries  than  I  liave  at  home.     [  am  Ac. 

From  nri;ilnal  impcn,  Ac,  publLtlKNl  bv  J.  Macphtrwn.    I^>ndon.  1775. 
b  Se«  Th©  Poetical  Worlcs  of  C^larll•^  "i-ord  Halifax,  with  his  Llfi»,  8vo.  Lond  1716:  pp. 
141,  et  aeq. 
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Duke  of  Marlborough  received  a  letter  from  Prince  Eugene,  on 
Saturday  last,  that  confirms  his  passing  the  Adige,  and  giTesgreit 
hopes  of  further  successes.  He  tells  his  Grace,  that  the  Doke  of 
Orleans  was  arrived  in  those  parts  to  command  the  French  ir- 
my ;  if  he  had  resolution  enough  to  enter  on  such  a  post,  when 
his  army  was  in  such  a  situation.  The  Duke  of  Yendome,  tbej 
say  this  morning,  is  got  among  the  French  troops,  on  ihxs  side. 
A  trumpet  from  the  enemy  says,  that  three  lieutenant-genenk 
are  broken  for  misbehavior  at  Ramillies  Their  names  are} 
Counts  Guiscard,  d^Artagnan,  and  Monsieur  d^Etain.  All  agree 
here,  that  the  last  battle  was  gained  purely  by  the  conduct  of  oor 
general.     I  am,  sir,  &c.  J.  Addison.' 

XXXVIII.       TOME.      STEPNEY. 

I 

Whitehall,  September  8, 170S. 

I 

Sir — I  beg  leave  to  congratulate  yon  upon  your  remoYid  to  a    | 
province  that  requires  all  those  great  abilities  for  which  you  are 
80  deservedly  celebrated,  and  at  the  same  time  to  renew  to  joa 
my  assurances  of  an  eternal  gratitude  and  esteem.     Thongii  I 
have  forbore  troubling  you  with  professions  of  this  nature,  I  bat« 
often  had  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  my  obligations  to  joAt 
and  the  great  respect  I  shall  always  have  for  so  extraordi^tfj  ^ 
character ;  as  well  in  other  countries  as  in  England.    I  AA 
take  the  liberty  to  trouble  you  with  the  news  of  the  town  arf 
office,  since  I  am  better  settled  in  my  correspondences  than  I  was 
formerly,  and  may  now  look  upon  you  to  be  in  our  neighborhood 
The  union  at  present  takes  up  all  public  discourse,  and  it  it 
thought  will  certainly  be  concluded  at  last,  notwithstanding  tbe 
late  popular  commotions.     Our  Barbadoes  fleet  is  amved  nnder 
convoy  of  two  men-of-war,  and  I  hear  Sir  Bevil  Granville   died 

*  From  original  papers,  <&c.,  arranged  and  published  by  James  Macpher- 
son,  E-Mi-,  London,  !776.     Quarto,  Vol.  2,  p.  58.     Literatim. 
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on  board  one  of  them  on  his  return  from  his  govcmmcnt.  We 
haTC  jufitt  now  receiyed  a  Lisbon  mail,  and  as  I  am  very  mnch 
straitened  in  time,  I  send  you  an  extract  of  a  letter  I  received 
thence.     I  am  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and 

humble  scrrant,  J.  Addison. 

• 

I  am  desired  by  one  Mr.  Johnson  an  English  bookseller  at 
the  Hague,  to  recommend  him  to  your  custom.  He  is  a  very 
understanding  man,  and  the  Lord  Halifax's  and  Somerset's  agent 
for  books. 

XXXIX.      TO     MR.      STEPNEY. 

Cock-Pit»  November  8th,  1706. 

Sir — We  hear  that  on  the  fast-day  appointed  in  Scotland  to 
beg  a  blessing  on  the  proceedings  in  parliament  relating  to  a 
union,  that  several  of  the  clergy  took  occasion  to  show  their  aver- 
sion to  it  Mr.  Loggan,  an  eminent  divine  in  Edinburgh,  had 
for  his  text  the  11th  verse  of  the  3d  of  the  Revelations,  ^*  Be- 
hold I  come  quickly,  hold  that  fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no 
man  take  thy  crown."  Another,  they  say,  desired  the  Lord  in 
his  prayer,  that  as  he  had  formerly  made  their  nation  one  of  the 
heads  of  Europe,  ho  would  not  now  make  it  one  of  the  tails. 
But  as  it  is  natural  for  a  turbulent,  discontented  party  to  mako 
more  noise  than  those  who  are  pleased  with  the  ordinary  course 
of  afiairs,  though  they  are  much  the  fewer  in  number,  so  they  tell 
us  that  not  only  in  the  parliament,  but  throughout  the  kingdom, 
the  majority  is  for  the  union. 

I  have  seen  a  printed  memorial,  as  it  is  called,  th^t  has  been 
presented. to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  by  him,  as  I  am  certainly 
informed,  laid  before  the  king  of  France.  It  proposes  for  the 
recruiting  the  army,  and  raising  money  in  the  present  exigencies, 
that  all  the  superfluous  lacqueys  be  immediately  pressed  for  the 
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army,  which,  by  his  oalculation,  will  amount  to  threescore  thoa- 
sand.  He  then  calculates  the  number  of  ofiieers  and  pensions 
employed  in  the  finances,  taxes,  posts,  &c.,  which  he  reckons  it 
fourscore  thousand,  half  of  which  he  would  have  suppressed,  tnd 
their  persons  and  pensions  to  be  employed  in  the  army.  For  t 
further  supply  of  money  he  would  haye  a  coin  of  base  alloy 
stamped,  with  which  the  king  shall  buy  up  all  the  works  in  gold 
and  silver,  m  convents,  palaces,  &c.,  and  turn  them  into  current 
coin,  which,  by  his  computation,  would  bring  in  two-thirds  of 
money  more  than  there  is  now  in  the  kingdom.  One  of  these 
books  has  been  sent  into  England,  and  they  say  makes  a  great 
noise  in  its  own  country. 

A  ship  is  come  into  Falmouth  that  left  Lisbon  ten  days  ago, 
(which  is  four  days  since  our  last  packet  came  away.)  that  says 
there  were  then  upward  of  threescore  transports,  and  sixteen  men- 
of-war  ;  but  that  neither  Sir  Cloudesley  ShovcU  nor  my  Lord 
Rivers  was  then  arrived. 

Since  the  writing  of  this  I  have  received  a  long  account  of 
the  Scotch  affairs,  whiqh  I  send  by  itself :  so  begging  you  will 
excuse  this  trouble,  I  am,  sir,  &c. 

XL.     TO     MR.     STEPNEY 

Sir — On  Wednesday  morning  arrived  a  packet-boat  from 
Lisbon,  with  letters  of  the  10th  of  November,  N.  S.  They 
brought  us  the  news  of  the  safe  arrival  of  all  our  descent  fleet, 
and  that  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  and  Lord  Rivers  dined  at  the 
consul's  the  day  before,  where  they  had  a  conference  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  but  it  was  thought  they  would  stay  there  no 
longer  than  to  get  forage  and  provisions,  and  refit  their  ships, 
which  will  take  them  up  a  month  at  least.  Some  letters  say  the 
Portuguese  ministers  were  very  importunate  with  them  to  employ 
all  their  forces  on  that  side,  and  those  who  pretend  to  dive  into 
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iffairs,  think  it  is  only  out  of  a  design  to  render  them  ineffeo- 
;aal;  but  by  all  our  adYices  from  Lisbon  we  have  reason  to 
;hink,  that  since  they  find  the  King  of  France  is  likely  to  fall, 
hey  would  willingly  come  in  for  their  share  of  the  spoil,  and 
consequently  contribute  what  they  can  to  it.  Mr.  Mcthuen,  I 
lear,  declines  his  envoyship,  and  very  much  solicits  leayo  to 
"eturn  into  England ;  but  if  he  may  succeed  his  father  in  his 
embassy,  it  is  not  doubted  but  he  will  be  content  to  stay  there 
lome  time  longer.  On  the  10th  November,  the  Winchester  man- 
)f-war  was  sent  express  to  Alicant  from  Lisbon  to  advise  Lord 
Jalway  of  the  arrival  of  the  fleet. 

Mr.  Crow,  who  was  named  for  envoy  to  the  King  of  Spain 
m  a  negotiation  of  commerce,  is  now  preparing  for  his  govem- 
nent  of  Barbadoes,  and  that  whole  affair  being  put  into  the 
lands  of  Mr.  Stanhope,  who  is  now  with  King  Charles,  under 
he  character  of  the  Queen^s  envoy,  it  is  supposed  that  several 
>f  his  friends,  who  fancied  ho  might  be  shocked  by  Crowds  com- 
niflsion,  have  interposed  in  the  affair. 

Edinburgh,  Nov.  8th.  Letters  of  this  date  that  came  in 
iiifl  morning,  gave  an  account  of  several  heats  and  addresses 
igainst  the 'incorporating  union.  It  looks  very  odd  that  there 
hould  be  so  great  a  majority  in  Parliament  against  what  seems 
o  be  the  bent  of  the  nation,  and  that  they  have  taken  no  care  to 
onfront  addresses  on  this  occasion.  The  particulars  of  their 
rtnsactions  will  I  know  be  sent  to  you  from  other  hands. 

The  bishopric  of  Winchester  will  not  be  disposed  of,  as  it  is 
aid,  till  the  next  session  of  Parliament  is  over ;  which  may  pro- 
lably  have  a  good  effect  on  the  bench  of  candidates  for  it. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  yours  of  the  23d,  and  the  place 
on  give  me  in  your  memory ;  and  shall  ever  be,  with  the  great- 
Bt  esteem,  sir,  &c  J.  Addison. 

Cock^Pit,  Nov.  15,  1706. 
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XLL   TO  MR.  STEPNEY. 

Sir — Yesterday  the  Dake  of  Marlborough  came  to  toiro, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  Grace  had  deferred  his  arriTal  till  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  endeavored  to  enter  as  privatelj  as 
possible,  the  common  people  of  Southwark  discovered  him,  and 
immediately  giving  the  alarm  to  their  brotherhood  in  the  city, 
attended  him  with  huzzas  and  acclamations  to  the  court 

A  credential  is  dispatching  from  the  Queen  to  the  King  of 
Portugal,  to  engage  his  Majesty  to  treat  with  Earl  Rivers  about 
the  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign  on  that  side,  and  in  Va- 
Icntia. 

We  have  a  strong  report  in  town  of  my  Lord  Keeper's  being 
married  to  Mrs.  Clavering;  but  I  do  not  hear  that  his  Lordship 
owns  it. 

There  is  to-night  a  general  council  held  at  Kensington,  de- 
signed, as  it  is  supposed,  to  prorogue  the  Parliament  s  ireek 
longer. 

Our  last  letters  from  Scotland  give  great  hopes  of  their 
coming  to  a  speedy  and  happy  conclusion  in  the  affair  of  the 
Union. 

"We  had  yesterday  a  very  joyful  report  in  the  city  of  the 
arrival  of  nine  East-India  ships  at  Kinsale  in  Ireland,  upon 
which  the  stock  of  the  new  Company  rose  very  considerably; 
but  I  find  that  they  have  heard  nothing  of  it  at  the  Admindtj, 
so  that  it  was  probably  an  invention  of  the  stock-jobbers* 

We  expect  suddenly  to  hear  of  a  Governor  of  the  Tower, 
Guernsey,  and  Sheemess,  which  are  all  three  at  present  withoat 
a  head. 

Mr.  Methucn,  I  am  informed,  will  have  the  character,  at  least 
the  appointments,  of  an  ambassador ;  that  being  at  present  so  ex- 
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pensive  a  post,  that  he  could  not  think  of  entering  upon  it  on  the 
foot  of  an  envoy. 

I  just  now  hear  Major  General  Withers  is  made  governor  of 
Sheemess;  and  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Prior  has  been  making  an 
interest  privately  for  the  headship  of  Eton,  in  case  Dr.  Godol- 
phin  goes  off  in  this  removal  of  bishops. 

We  have  no  particulars  of  Scotch  news,  besides  what  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  public  prints.     I  am,  Sir,  &c.* 

XLII. 

[Stepney  Papers.    VoL  1,  Folio  73.] 

3d  December. 

Sir — My  Lord  Sunderland  was  this  night  sworn  into  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  province,  but  it 
being  very  late,  and  his  Lordship  in  a  hurry  of  business  and 
ceremony,  he  has  not  time  to  notify  it  to  any  body,  for  which 
reason  he  has  ordered  me  to  present  his  very  humble  service  to 
you,  and  let  you  know  that  he  will  write  to  you  with  his  own 
hand  by  the  next  post.     I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 
Whitehall,  December  3d,  1706.    Mr.  Stepney. 

XLUI. 

[Stepney  Papers.    Vol.  1,  Folio  75.] 

loth  December. 
Sir — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  letter  of 
the  14th  N.  S.  and  for  the  favor  you  have  shown  to  the  person  I  * 
recommended  to  you  at  the  Hague.     I  hope  I  need  not  offer  you 

•  From  EpLstolof}'  Curiosities ;  Series  second,  edited  by  Rebecca  "VVar- 
IMT,  of  Beech  Cottngc,  Bnth,     8vo.  Hath,  1818. 
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all  the  services  of  mj  little  post  whenever  yon  think  proper  to 
employ  mc  in  any  of  them.  I  believe  my  Lord  Halifax,  with 
whom  I  have  often  had  the  honor  to  drink  yoor  health,  bath  let 
you  know  from  his  own  hand  that  he  has  been  attacked  by  a  fit  of 
the  gout,  which  is  at  present  pretty  well  over.  Ton  may  pom- 
bly  have  heard  thp  late  regulation  of  the  secretary  of  state. 
Whoever  enters  on  that  o£Eice  hereafter,  is  to  auoceed  the  person 
that  quits  it  in  the  same  province,  but  at  the  same  time  to  be  re- 
puted the  Junior  Secretary,  which  is  the  foot  we  are  now  upon. 
I  hear  Sir  Philip  Meadows,  jr.  is  designed  for  Vienna :  and  tiiat 
Mr.  Methuen  is  the  more  unwilling  to  succeed  his  father  in  Fo^ 
tugal,  by  reason  the  accounts  that  passed  through  his  hands  be- 
tween  England  and  Portugal  are  not  so  clear  as  might  be  wished. 
We  expect  alterations  in  your  commission,  and  that  two  of  the 
Board,  who  at  present  do  all  the  business  of  it,  will  be  remored 
to  make  room  for  Lord  Stanford,  and  I  don't  hear  the  other. 
Lord  Huntingtower  has  married  Mrs.  Heneage  Candish  withoai 
the  consent  or  knowledge  of  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Disert  This 
wo  look  upon  as  an  omen  of  union  between  the  two  natioos- 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

J.  Addiso!!- 
December  10th,  1706.    Mr.  Slepney. 
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[  Stepney  Papera.    VoL  1,  Folio  71.] 

^liitehall,  December  18th  [1705} 
Sir — We  had  last  night  an  express  from  LiBbon  that  bron^ 
news  of  the  death  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  which  comes  to  V 
from  the  ambassador  and  several  other  hands,  though  the  Po^ 
tuguese  envoy  has  not  yet  received  any  advice  of  it,  andhasbett 
just  now  with  me  to  know  if  iho.  farhcuse  nouveUe,  be  true.    We 
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hear  there  are  three  prevailing  parties  at  present  in  that  court, 
though  I  don't  know  how  they  are  distinguished,  but  only  in 
general  that  ours  is  the  weakest  of  the  three,  though  the  comoion 
people  in  general  arc  for  us.  It  happens  therefore,  very  luckily, 
Uiat  our  fleet  and  army  are  on  the  spot,  which  cannot  fail  having 
a  very  good  influence.  Mr.  Methueu,  who  has  not  yet  received 
his  instructions  and  credential  of  ambassador,  is  now  at  Lisbon, 
and  has  done  very  good  office  in  this  nice  conjuncture,  though  he 
has  not  acted  as  the  Qucen^s  minister,  but  only  a  friend  to  the 
service. 

We  had  also  late  last  night,  an  express  from  Lord  Galloway 
and  Mr.  Stanhope.  They  tell  us  Carthagcna  was  then  likely  to 
be  besieged,  and  that  they  did  not  expect  it  should  make  any  de- 
fence, as  the  event  has  sufficiently  proved.  They  were  in  no  pain 
for  Alicant  nor  their  own  army,  having  several  mountains  and 
difficult  passes  between  them  and  the  enemy.  I  must  tell  you  as 
a  secret,  that  both  Lord  Galloway  and  Stanhope  make  very 
pressing  requests  to  be  recalled,  and  I  believe  you  will  not  think 
it  impossible  for  them  both  to  be  really  sick  of  an  Austrian  ad- 
ministration. Lord  Galloway  has  already  heard  that  his  com- 
mission was  to  supersede  Lord  Peterborough's,  but  that  has  had 
no  effect  on  him,  and  I  verily  believe  the  other  will  persist  in  his 
desire  of  coming  home  notwithstanding  the  addition  of  three 
pounds  a  day  by  virtue  of  his  plenipotentiaryship  for  settling 
the  commerce,  &c.  They  are  both  of  opinion  that  there  are  but 
two  generals  in  the  world  fit  to  command  in  chief  in  those  parts, 
and  as  one  of  them  is  engaged  necessarily  on  this  side  of  the 
world,  they  propose  the  sending  for  the  other  out  of  Italy. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison.* 

^  This  letter  has  been  injured  by  wot,  and  perhapA  bna  lost  something 
on  th^;  bottom  margin. 


I 
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My  Lord  Sunderland  orders  me  to  give  yon  his  most  hmnble 
service,  and  to  let  you  know  that  he  will  be  very  much  obliged 
to  you  if  you  will  send  him  the  news  of  your  circular,  or  wliat* 
ever         " 


XLV. 
[Stepney  Papers     VoL  1,  Folio  11.] 

Lisbon,  Dec  17,  170C. 

On  Tuesday  last  Col.  Worsley  arrived  here  from  Valencia, 
having  been  about  14  days  in  his  passage,  and  brings  the  con- 
firmation of  the  following  account,  viz. : 

That  in  Cuenca  was  taken  a  German  regiment,  a  Spanish 
regiment,  with  a  Neapolitan,  besides  a  detachment  of  600  men  of 
English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese. 

In  Elche  was  takei\  Brigadier  Killegrew^s  dragoons,  and  a 
detachment  of  400  foot,  and  as  much  com  as  would  have  scr?ed 
the  army  all  winter. 

There  are  at  least  7000  recruits  wanting  in  the  English 
army,  for  our  battalions  there  are  reduced  to  200  men  one  with 
another. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  provide  the  army  with  horses  where  we 
go,  though  the  king  will  take  up  all  in  the  country. 

We  are  preparing  to  sail  for  Alicant,  where  they  expect  us 
with  the  greatest  impatience.  Our  arrival  here  has  freed  them 
of  the  enemy,  who  designed  to  have  besieged  Alicant  and  Va- 
lencia. The  Portuguese  own  likewise  that  our  presence  has 
done  them  service  on  this  juncture  of  the  king^s  death,  for  Uiey 
suppose  there  would  have  been  otherwise  some  disorders.  The 
new  king  says  he  will  act  as  vigorously  as  his  father. 

*  The  new  king  Don  Juan  is  about  17  years  old,  and  has  con- 
firmed all  officers  in  their  places ;  he  is  of  a  very  mild  disposition, 
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and  'tis  supposed  will  follow  his  fatlier^s  counsels.  Lord  Rivers 
continues  here  packing  up  straw,  but  'tis  said  will  sail  hence  the 
latter  end  of  the  month  ;  the  men  and  horses  are  in  very  good 
health.  We  have  little  news  from  Spain ;  some  deserters  tell  us 
that  the  Duke  of  Anjou  has  cut  down  all  the  woods  near  Madrid 
to  raise  money,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Berwick  has  been  defeated 
near  Alicant,  but  little  credit  is  given  to  it.  They  are  in  great 
apprehensions  at  Cadii,  and  fortify  every  place  they  can. 

The  Marquis  de  Montandre,  who  has  been  driven  back  to  Tar- 
mouth,  was  last  night  sent  for  back  to  town  :  so  that  in  all  probabi- 
lity he  will  carry  different  instructions  from  those  he  has  to  Earl 
Rivera,  since  the  posture  of  affaira  in  Valencia  is  laid  open  by 
the  last  mail.  Lord  Oalway  seriously  desires  to  retire,  notwith- 
standing his  commission  is  to  take  place  of  Lord  Peterborough's 
and  Earl  Rivers,  not  having  that  interest  with  K.  Ch.  as  one 
would  wish.     I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 

IQ^  20,  1706.* 


XL  VI. 

,      [Stepney  Papers.    Vol  1,  Folio  91.] 

27  December. 

Sir — Private  letters  from  Scotland  say  that  the  two  Glasgow 
men  in  custody  at  Edinburgh  have  confessed  in  their  examina- 
tions who  have  been  the  great  incendiaries  in  the  late  tumults  of 
that  kingdom,  and  that  upon  sending  for  them  up  they  have 
proved  to  be  servants  or  retainers  to  the  family  of  the  Puke  of 
H.     They  tell  us  there  has  been  a  duel  between  the  Puke  of 

*  K.  B.  The  Lishon  Mail  is  in  two  hands.  As  far  m  *  is  an  office  copv. 
The  rest  is  in  the  hands  of  one  who  -vfrote  th^  letters,  whiph  Addison  only 
•igned.    AddiMn's  part  is  marked  **       .**  '  ' 

VOL.  II. — 22 
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Argyle  and  Lord  Orawford,  in  which  both  haye  been  iH^iStj 
wounded.  They  are  both  of  the  same  side  as  to  the  Union,  taft 
the  Duke  of  Aigyle's  being  made  capUdn  of  the  troop  oigaajA 
over  the  other's  head  who  is  the  lieutenant,  it  is  supposed  mtj 
have  produced  this  misunderstanding.  We  believe  the  XJtm 
will  quickly  be  finished  on  the  Scotch  side,  the  sixth  and  eightk 
articles  being  passed  through.  Some  apprehend  great  dispolflf 
on  the  twenty-second ;  that  determines  the  numbers  to  sit  in  eidi 
house  of  parliament ;  but  the  present  members  of  the  Scotch  ]Mff> 
liament  being  those  who  have  the  greatest  concern  in  this  artide, 
it  is  probable  they  would  not  have  cleared  the  way  to  it  had  tliey 
intended  to  have  stopped  there.  Last  week  Brigadier  Meredith 
married  one  Mrs.  Paul,  a  maiden  lady  of  about  eight  tiiousud 
pounds'  fortune.  Brigadier  Oadogan  succeeds  General  Chorcfaill 
in  the  Tower,  and  Lord  Essex  the  Earl  of  Abingdon.  Gknenl 
Churchill  is  appointed  governor  of  ike  Isle  of  Guernsey. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 

Whitehall,  10>»»  27th.    Mr.Stepiltey. 

XLVII. 

[Stepney  Papers.    VoL  1,  Folio  79.] 

Lisbon,  Jan.  8, 1707. 
Copy  of  a  letter  by  the  hut  Lisbon  maxL 

Sir — ^We  i^re  now  likely  to  have  more  of  Lord  Bivers'  com- 
pany than  was  expepted.  The  last  orders  from  England  have 
put  the  o£Eicers  very  much  out  of  humor ;  they  were  in  h<q>es  of 
peeing  Yalencia,  but  n^ust  no^  stay  here,  and  it  is  feared  will 
meet  with  great  difficulties,  this  country  not  being  able  to  supply 
them  with  carriages  and  mules  sufficient  lor  |^  puMrch  towards 
Madrid,  which  is  the  scheme  laid.     Qn  the  <)tb6r  hfmd,  fling 
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Charles  and  Lord  Oallwaj  will  be  disappointed  and  pressed  hard, 
and  have  wrote  to  Lord  Rivers  to  desire  him  to  come  with  all 
hiB  forces  thither.  If  the  packet  boat  from  England  had  stayed 
bat  two  days  longer,  the  fleet  had  been  gone. 

On  the  1st  instant  Don  Juan  was  crowned  king  of  Portugal 
in  what  they  call  here  great  pomp  and  solemnity ;  some  days 
nnce,  three  of  onr  men-of-war  being  sent  out  by  Sir  CI.,  the  forts 
at  the  month  of  the  river  fired  at  them  ;  however  they  kept  on 
their  course,  and  received  all  their  fire,  but  returned  none  :  upon 
this  Sir  Clous,  sent  to  the  king  to  know  whether  it  was  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  but  they  excuse  it,  and  have  imprisoned  a  lieutenant 
of  one  of  the  forts ;  and  the  king  promises  he  will  stand  by  his 
&ther^8  alliances. 

It  is  very  probable  that  our  forces  received  fresh  orders  for 
Valencia  before  they  disembarked,  there  having  been  such  dis- 
patched to  them. 

Nobody  here  knows  what  to  make  of  the  firing  on  our  men  of 
war  at  Lisbon.  The  Puke  of  Cadaval  is  governor  of  the  fort 
that  played  upon  us,  and  probably  will  not  be  a  little  mortified 
to  find  his  citadel  of  so  little  consequence  for  the  safety  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Methuen  presented  a  smart  memorial,  but  was  an- 
swered with  a  frivolous  excuse,  that  the  governor  had  orders  not 
to  let  a  certain  Genoese  vessel  in  port  come  out,  and  that  not 
knowing  her  by  sight,  he  was  resolved  to  stop  all,  that  she  might 
not  escape  him.  Their  secretary  of  state  at  the  same  time  com- 
plained of  vessels  that  they  did  not  come  to  anchor  under  the 
fort  upon  their  firing  at  them.  It  is  probable  the  sub-governor 
will  be  sacrificed. 

We  talk  of  raising,  some  say  three,  and  others  six,  new  regi- 
ments.    I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 
Whitdiall,  JftD.  10,  1706. 
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XLVin. 

[Stepney  Papers.    YoL  1,  Folio  86.] 

2l8t  April,  im' 

Sir — This  inorniDg  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  acoompiDicl 
with  his  duchess,  set  out  for  Margate  in  order  to  take  his  Toyip 
for  Holland,  the  wind  being  fair. 

Dr.  Chetwood,  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough^s  reooBunealir 
tion,  is  made  Dean  of  Gloucester. 

I  hear  Colonel  Hunter  is  to  go  deputy-governor  to  Yirgioii 
under  the  Lord  Arkney. 

The  heralds  have  been  before  a  Committe  of  Council,  and  it- 
ceived  orders  to  adjust  the  arms  of  the  two  nations  on  tiie  poiEi 
seals,  and  to  be  made  use  of  after  the  first  of  May. 

Brigadier  Palmes  is  to  succeed  Lieutenant-Gkneral  Windhaa 
as  colonel  of  that  regiment 

The  city  is  full  of  the  talk  of  a  peace,  but  I  hear  nothiog  of 
it  at  this  end  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Musgrave  lost  a  thousand  pounds  very  nicely  b  ^  ' 
House  of  Commons ;  for  upon  a  division  whether  he  should  hin 
five  or  six  thousand  pounds  for  an  equivalent  to  his  toll  at  Cs^ 
lisle,  the  tellers  gave  it  him  by  a  single  vote,  but  upon  a  rerief 
which  was  demanded  by  one  Mr.  Coatsworth,  no  friend  to  Mr. 
Musgrave,  the  single  vote  was  against  him.  I  am.  Sir,  jov 
most  humble  servant,  J.  Aodisoji. 

Mr.  Stepney. 

*  The  date  is  in  the  same  handwriting  m  the  fonner  erroBeoQi  <*^ 
It  ahould  probably  be  March,  not  April. 
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XLIX. 

[Stepney  Papers.    YoL  i,  Folio  81.] 

Whitehall,  25th  March,  iKfl. 

Sir — ^We  expect  a  mail  from  Lisbon  with  great  impatience, 
and  baye  only  heard  from  Valencia  by  way  of  Genoa  that  money 
and  provisions  are  there  in  great  plenty.  Oar  West  India  mer- 
ehants  are  in  great  pain  for  the  Leeward  Islands,  which  are 
Tery  naked  and  defenceless,  and  it  is  feared  Da  Qu^ne's  squadron 
18  designed  for  those  parts,  though  it  is  more  probable  they  have 
only  the  conveying  of  the  galleons  in  view,  having  no  land-men 
on  board.  The  packet-boats  from  Ostend  to  Pover  having 
hitherto  &llen  into  the  hands  of  privateers,  a  new  method  b  pro- 
posed and  under  consideration  for  securing  them.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  is  still  at  Margate  with  the  dutchess,  and  I  hear 
intends  to  stay  there  till  the  wind  changes,  which  has  kept  his 
Grace  Uiere  already  these  four  days.  I  am  with  great  truth  and 
respect.  Sir,  your  most  humble,  most  faithful  servant, 

J.  Addison. 

Hr.  Stepney. 

L. 

[Stepney  Papers.    Vol  1,  Folio  88.] 

28th  April* 

Snt — Yesterday  the  Queen  passed  the  Annuity  Bill,  and  though 

leveral  had  given  out  that  the  fund  it  goes  upon  would  never  be 

filled  up,  the  whole  sum  was  subscribed  to  as  fast  as  the  names 

eould  be  taken,  and  above  a  hundred  thousand  pound  returned. 

*  The  date  28th  April  is  either  the  date  of  receipt^  or  written  in  mis- 
take for  28th  March.  It  is  not  in  the  handwriting  of  Addison,  nor  of  his 
amanuensis. 
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The  ftmd  is  for  £1,120,000,  and  the  anntiity  at  sixteen  yesn  pur- 
chase for  ninety-six  years. 

Last  night  the  Queen  signed  a  proclamation  for  a  general 
thanksgiving  to  be  observed  on  the  1st  of  May  for  the  Union,  ind 
will  herself  celebrate  it  at  St.  Paul's. 

A  commission  is  ordered  to  search  into  the  losses  sostained 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  that  some  reparatioa 
may  be  made  them  and  proper  precautions  taken  for  the  fntore. 

Her  Majesty  sends  a  letter  to  the  Republic  of  the  Orisons  in 
confirmation  of  the  treaty  made' with  them  by  Mr.  Stanyintnd 
the  Emperor's  envoy.  The  articles  that  concern  her  Majesty  ire 
the  first  and  fourth,  by  which  she  engages  to  indemnify  the  6ri- 
sons  from  any  losses  they  may  sustain  by  the  (xermans  in  tbeir 
march,  to  protect  them  against  the  resentments  of  the  French,  to 
comprehend  them  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  do  them  good  offiees 
with  the  Emperor. 

There  is  a  talk  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmore  being  to  succeed 
Mr.  Mansel  and  the  latter  to  be  made  a  lord,  with  many  other 
changes  that  the  town  usually  makes  at  the  end  of  a  session  of 
Parliament. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 

March  28th,  1707.    Mr.  Stepney. 


LL 
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Sir — The  Queen  has  sent  a  letter  of  reprimand  to  the  lower 
House  of  Convocation  for  some  intemperate  behavior  that  his 
lately  passed  among  them  tending  to  the  diminishing  her  Ma- 
jesty's prerogative  as  bead  of  the  Church,  which  her  Majesty  lets 
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them  know  she  pardons  for  this  time,  but  will  make  use  of  other 
methods  with  them  in  case  they  do  the  like  for  the  future. 

This  morning  the  town  was  surprised  with  the  news  of  a  mar- 
riage solemnised  last  night  at  the  Duke  of  Montagues  house  be- 
tween Lord  Hinchinbrook  and  the  only  daughter  of  Lady  Anne 
Popham. 

By  our  last  letters  from  Valencia  we  find  the  King  of  Spain^s 
friends  are  all,  except  the  Count  de  Noyelles,  very  much  out  of 
humor  at  his  intended  journey  to  Catalonia.  I  hear  that  Earl 
Rivers  and  Lord  Essex  talk  of  returning  home,  the  command 
being  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Gallway.  They  design  to  march 
towards  Madrid  by  the  way  of  Arragon,  and  by  that  means  leave 
the  Tajo  on  the  left,  the  passing  of  which  would  be  difficult  and 
dangerous. 

Prince  Lichtenstein,  Count  Oropeza,  and  Count  de  Cardona 
are  the  Cabinet  Councillors.  The  great  and  only  misfortune 
they  have  in  the  present  favorable  conjuncture  is  the  division 
among  the  general  officers. 

You  will  doubtless  hear  of  our  talked-of  changes  from  other 
hands.     I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 

Whitehall,  April  11th,  I'ZO?.    Mr.  Stepney. 

LII. 
[Stepney  Papers.    Vol  1,  Folio  89.] 

Sir — I  send  you  enclosed  a  letter  from  my  Lord  Halifax,  and 
thank  you  for  all  the  kind  ones  received  from  your  side. 

This  day  Lord  Sunderland  had  a  son  christened,  the  Queen 
godmother,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Realton  god- 
fathers. They  say  Jack  How,  Mr.  Blathwait,  and  Prior, 
shake.      The    Dutchess    of    Marlborough    has    invited  Lady 
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Peterborough  to  dine  with  her  and  name  her  oompanj,  irbo  are 
Dr.  Garth,  Lord  Wharton,  Lord  Halifax,  and  Lord  Sonderiini 
The  Earl  of  Manchester  will,  I  belieTe,  have  directionB  to  call  at 
Vienna  in  his  way  to  Venice.  It  was  to-day  proposed  in  tlie 
House  of  Commons  to  let  in  French  wine  among  mi,  but  the  pro- 
posal was  received  so  warmly  by  one  of  the  members  that  it  im- 
mediately fell  to  our  great  mortification.  I  am  yoor  most  obedi- 
ent servant, 

J.  Addison. 
Decomber  IVth.    Mr.  Stepney. 

Un.    TO    THE    EARL    OF    WRRWICK. 

[This  yonng  nobleman  was  the  son  of  the  Coxmtees  of  Warwick,  whom 
Addison  afterwards  married.  Addison  was  supposed  to  have  been  tutor 
f  o  the  Earl,  but  there  is  no  evidence  but  contemporary  hearsay  to  sappoii 
this  conjecture.     These  letters  were  originally  published  by  CurlL — 6.] 

My  Dear  Lord — I  have  employed  the  whole  neighborhood 

in  looking  after  birds'  nests,  and  not  altogether  without  success. 

My  man  found  one  last  night,  but  it  proved  a  hen's  with  fifteen 

eggs  in  it,  covered  with  an  old  broody  duck,  which  may  satisfy 

your  Lordship's  curiosity  a  little,  though  I  am  afraid,  the  eggs 

will  be  of  little  use  to  us.     This  morning  I  have  news  brought 

mc  of  a  nest  which  has  abundance  of  little  eggs  streaked  with 

red  and  blue  veins,  that,  by  the  description  they  gave  me,  must 

make  a  very  beautiful  figure  on  a  string.     My  neighbors  are  very 

much  divided  in  their  opinions  upon  them :  some  say  they  are  a 

sky-lark's,  others  will  have  them  to  be  a  canary  bird's,  but  I  am 

iDuch  mistaken  in  the  turn  and  color  of  the  eggs  if  they  are  not 

full  of  tom-tits.     If  your  Lordship  does  not  make  haste,  I  am 

afraid  they  will  be  birds  before  you  see  them,  for  if  the  account 

they  gave  me  of  them  be  true,  they  can't  have  above  two  days 

more  to  reckon. 
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Since  I  am  so  near  jour  Lordship  methinks  after  having  pass- 
ed the  day  among  more  severe  studies,  you  may  often  take  a  trip 
hither,  and  rekx  yourself  with  the  little  curiosities  of  nature.  I 
assure  you  no  less  a  man  than  Cicero  commends  the  two  great 
friends  of  his  age,  Scipio  and  Lselius,  for  entertaining  themselves 
at  their  country-houses,  which  stood  on  the  seashore,  with  picking 
up  cockle-shells  and  looking  after  birds'  nests.  For  which  reason 
I  shall  conclude  this  learned  letter  with  a  saying  of  the  same  au- 
thor, in  his  treatise  on  Friendship.  '^  Absint  autem  tristitia,  et 
in  omni  re  severitas :  habent  ilia  quidem  gravitatem ;  sed  ami- 
citia  debet  esse  lenior  ct  remissior,  et  ad  omnem  suavitatem  facili- 
tatcmque  morum  proclivior."  If  your  Lordship  understands  the 
elegance  and  sweetness  of  these  words,  you  may  assure  yourself 
you  are  no  ordinary  Latinist ;  but  if  they  have  force  enough  to 
bring  you  to  Sandy  End,  I  shall  be  very  well  pleased.  I  am, 
my  dear  Lord,  your  Lordship^s  most  affectionate  and  most  hum- 
ble servant,  J.  Addison. 

Bandy  End,  May  20th,  1708. 


LIV.      TO   THE   SAME. 

Mt  Dearest  Lord— I  cannot  forbear  being  troublesome  to 
your  Lordship  whilst  I  am  in  your  neighborhood.  The  business 
of  this  is  to  invite  you  to  a  concert  of  music,  which  I  have  found 
out  in  a  neighboring  wood.  It  begins  precisely  at  six  in  the 
evening  and  consists  of  a  black-bird,  a  thrush,  a  robin-redbreast 
and  a  bull-finch.  There  is  a  lark  that  by  way  of  overture  sings  and 
mounts  till  she  is  almost  out  of  hearing ;  and  afterwards,  falling 
down  leisurely,  drops  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  she  has  ended  her 
song.  The  whole  is  concluded  by  a  nightingale  that  has  a  much, 
better  voice  than  Mrs.  Tofts,  and  something  of  the  Italian  man- 
ner in  her  divisions.  If  your  Lordship  will  honor  me  with  your 
VOL.  II. — 22* 
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company,  I  will  promise  to  entertain  yon  with  mnoh  better  mnsie 
and  more  agreeable  scenes  than  you  ever  met  with  at  the  open; 
and  will  conclude  with  a  charming  description  of  a  nightiiigale, 
out  of  our  friend  Virgil — 


«« 


Qualift  popnleft.  moBreDS  Philomela  sub  umbra 
Amissoe  qacritur  foetus,  quoe  durus  arator 
Observanfl  nido  implumea  detraxit ;  at  ilia 
Flet  noctem,  ramoqne  sedena,  miMrabile  carmeu 
Integrate  et  mcestis  late  loca  queatibos  implet" 

**  So,  dose  in  poplar  shades  her  children  gone^ 
The  mother  nightingale  laments  alone ; 
Whose  nest  some  prying  churl  had  found,  and  thence 
By  stealth  convey'd  th'  unfeather*d  innocence. 
But  she  supplies  the  night  with  moarnful  strainer 
And  melancholy  music  fills  the  plains." — Dbtdxn. 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 

J.  Addison. 
May  27th,  1708. 


LV. 

[No  address  or  date  of  place,  but  probably  from  Sandy  End,  and  m 
1708.— G.] 

Dear  Sir — If  you  are  at  leisure  I  will  desire  you  to  inquire 
in  any  bookseller^s  shop  for  a  Statins,  and  to  look  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Achillead  for  a  bird's-nest,  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Ib 
very  finely  described.  It  comes  in,  I  think,  by  way  of  simile  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  book,  where  the  poet  compares  Achil- 
les's  mother  looking  after  a  proper  scat  to  conceal  her  son  in,  to 
a  bird  searching  after  a  fit  place  for  a  nest.  If  you  find  it  send 
it  to  me,  or  bring  it  yourself,  and  as  you  acquit  yourself  of  thia 
you  may  perhaps  be  troubled  with  more  poetical  commissioDB 
from,  sir,  your  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 
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My  hearty  service  to  Dr.  Swift.      The  next  time  you  come 
bring  a  coach  early  that  we  may  take  the  air  in  it* 
MaySa 

LVL      TO     MR.    COLE     AT     VENICE. 

Whitehall,  Oct,  Slst^  1707. 

Sir — Yesterday  we  had  news  that  the  body  of  Sir  Cloudes- 
ley  Shovel  was  found  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  The  fishermen 
who  were  searching  among  the  wrecks,  took  a  tin  box  out  of  one 
of  the  carcases  that  were  floating,  and  found  in  it  the  commission 
of  an  admiral,  upon  which,  examining  the  body  more  narrowly, 
they  found  it  was  poor  Sir  Cloudesley.*'  You  may  guess  the 
condition  of  his  imhaj^y  wife,  who  lost  in  the  same  ship  with  her 
husband,  her  two  sons  by  Sir  John  Narborough.  We  begin  to 
despair  of  the  two  other  men  of  war  and  the  fire  ship  that  engaged 
among  the  same  rocks.     I  am,  sir,  &c. 

LVU.       TO     MR.     WORTLEY     MONTAGU. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  honor 
of  your  letter,  and  am  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  no  occasion  for 

*  [From  C.  J.  Smithes  '*  Ilifltorical  and  Literary  Curiosities.*'  4to.  Lite- 
ratinC] 

The  lines  of  Statins  referred  to  are  certainly  the  following,  although 
they  do  not^  as  Addison  imagined,  describe  a  birdVnest.  If  they  had,  he 
would  probably  have  oommnnicated  them  to  the  young  lord. 

**  QnalU  Tldno  yolaoris  Jtm  sednk  i>*rto, 
Jsmaae  tiraeos  qoA  fronde  donram  sospendat  Inaoem, 
Provldet  hino  yentoa,  hloo  anzto  oogitat  angnea, 
nino  homines,  tandem  dnblae  placet  ombra,  noriaqae 
Viz  stetit  in  ramia,  et  protinos  arbor  amatur.^  Aehitt^ad,  L  912. 

b  Sir  Clondesley  Shovel  was  returning  with  his  fleet  from  the  Medi- 
terranean when  his  own  ship  and  several  others  were  wrecked  on  the 
Scillj  islands.  On  board  the  admiraFs  ship  every  soul  perished.  Smollett 
relates  in  his  history,  that  "the  admirals  body  being  cast  ashore  was 
stripped  and  buried  m  the  sand ;  but  afterwards  discovered  and  brought 
into  rlymouth,  from  whence  it  was  conveyed  to  London  and  buried  in 
Westnunstor  Abbey.*' 
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acqaainting  ymx  with  the  iseubg  out  of  the  writs,  whi^h  I  hear  will 
be  on  Thursday  next. 

I  send  you  enclosed  a  print  that  is  thought  to  be  well  written. 
I  fancy  it  is  Manwaring's.**  We  hear  that  the  Buke  of  Florence 
furnished  the  Pope  with  the  money  that  he  contributed  towards 
the  intended  expedition.  If  so,  his  minister  will  be  put  hence  yery 
suddenly.  You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  affront  offered  jour 
cousin  Manchester  in  searching  his 'gondola  for  English  cloth, 
which  was  found  in  some  quantity  aboard  of  it,  by  the  corruption 
of  his  serrants.^  It  was  done  at  the  time  when  the  Yenetians 
had  heard  that  the  invasion  had  succeeded.  Their  ambassador 
is  banished  our  court,  and  though  he  has  desired  audience  to  ex- 
plain the  matter,  it  is  refused  till  your  cousin  Manchester  has 
had  the  satisfaction  he  demands,  which  is,  that  the  searchers 
stand  in  the  pillory,  and  the  cloth  be  put  into  the  gondola  on  the 
place  where  it  was  taken  out. 

I  long  for  some  of  your  conversation  in  country  air,  and  am 
ever,  with  the  greatest  truth  and  esteem,  sir,  your  &c. 

J.  Addison. 

Whitehall.  April  27,  1708. 
Steele  shall  write  to  you  by  the  next  post.** 
*  Tho  English  ambassador  at  Venice. — G. 

"This  gentleman,  barely  known  hy  name  to  the  general  reader  of  the 
present  day,  stood  with  his  contemporaries  in  the  first  rank  of  able  writers, 
literary  judges,  ond  excellent  converscrs.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
occasional  pieces  on  the  Whig  side,  a  member  of  the  Kitcat  Club,  and 
secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Some  account  of  him,  and  a 
number  of  his  very  sensible  and  well- written  letters,  are  found  in  Coxe*s 
Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

^  From  a  fac-simile  in  Addisoniana,  voL  L 
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LVIII.       TO     THE     EAUL     OF     MANCHESTER. 

CJock-Pit,  July  23,  1708. 

My  Lord — I  make  bold  to  congratulate  your  Lordship  on 
the  appearance  of  so  honorable  a  conclusion  as  your  Lordship  is 
getting  to  your  dispute  with  the  senate  of  Venice.  I  had  the 
pleasure  to-day  of  hearing  your  Lordship's  conduct  in  this  affair 
very  much  applauded  by  some  of  our  first  peers.  We  had  an  un- 
lucky business  about  two  days  ago,  that  befell  the  Muscovite 
ambassador,  who  was  arrested  going  out  of  his  house,  and  rudely 
treated  by  the  bailiffs.  He  was  then  upon  his  departure  for  his 
own  country,  and  the  sum  under  a  hundred  pounds  that  stays  him  : 
and  what  makes  the  business  the  worse,  he  has  been  punctual  in 
his  payments,  and  had  given  orders  that  this  very  sum  should  be 
paid  the  day  after.  However,  as  he  is  very  well  convinced  that 
the  government  entirely  disapproves  such  a  proceeding,  there  are 
no  ill  consequences  apprehended  from  it.  ^  Your  Lordship  knows 
that  the  privileges  of  ambassadors  are  under  very  little  regulations 
in  England,  and  I  believe  that  a  bill  will  be  promoted  in  the  next 
parliament  for  setting  them  upon  a  certain  foot ;  at  least,  it  is 
wLat  we  talk  of  in  both  offices  on  this  occasion. 

I  am,  my  Lord,  your  &c. 

LIX.       TO    MR.     WORTLEY    MONTAGU. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind 
letter,  but  am  afraid  that  the  present  posture  of  affairs  in  our 
office  will  not  let  me  have  the  happiness  I  proposed  to  myself  of 
passing  part  of  the  summer  in  your  company.  My  brother  Hop- 
kins  is  aiming  at  the  House  of  Commons,  and  therefore  desired 

'  The  Rusaian  ambassador  demanded  that  the  Engliah  bailiffs  should 
be  punished  with  death,  but  was  obliged  to  take  up  with  apologies^  Ac, — O. 
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me  to  take  out  my  month  in  the  country  ab  soon  as  I  can,  tbfc 
he  may  be  at  leisure  to  push  his  interest  there  in  its  seasoB. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  very  much  disposed  to  go  to  the  Btdi, 
where  I  hope  to  put  myself  in  good  humor  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  and  gain  as  much  benefit  by  the  waters  as  a  friend  of  mine 
did  about  a  twelvemonth  ago.  I  wish  your  inclination  would 
determine  you  to  the  same  place,  or  that  going  thither  or  coming 
back,  I  might  have  the  honor  of  waiting  on  you :  for  I  hope  yon 
don't  think  it  a  compliment  when  I  assure  you  that  I  value  yonr 
conversation  more  than  any  man's  living,  and  am,  with  the  great- 
est truth  and  esteem,  sir,  your  most  affectionate  friend  and  most 
obedient  servant. 

Whitehall,  May  1,  1708. 

I  think  of  setting  out  next  week  with  CoL  Frowde,  in  a  coach 
that  we  shall  hire  for  ourselves,  to  the  Bath. 

LX. 

[Without  address  or  date  of  place-— probably  London. — G.] 

August  17,  1708. 
Dear  Sir — The  last  time  I  had  the  honor  to  see  you,  I  was 
in  so  much  haste  that  I  could  not  tell  you  I  had  been  talking  of 
you  t^te-a-t^te  to  my  Lord  Halifax  that  day,  who  expressed  him- 
self with  a  great  deal  of  friendship  and  esteem.     I  have  not  yet 
made  the  grand  experiments.     We  think  here  as  you  do  in  the 
country,  that  France  is  on  her  last  legs.  By  a  mail  just  now  arrived, 
we  hear  that  the  Puke  of  Marlborough  had  made  a  movement  to 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  under  the  Dukes  of  Yen- 
dome  and  Berwick.     They  give  out  that  they  will  resign  all 
rather  than  lose  little ;  and  they  of  the  army  are  of  opinion  that 
we  are  at  the  point  of  a  general  action,  which  our  friends  are  very 
eager  upon.     There  has  been  an  action  between  the  Marshal  do 
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Villars  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  which  the  French  tell  to  their 
advantage ;  bat  as  soon  as  our  letters  come  from  Switzerland, 
we  hope  to  have  a  better  account  of  it :  for  the  French  letters 
own  that,  immediately  after  their  pretended  success,  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  took  ExiUes.     I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  &c. 

LXI.      TO     DE.     SWIPT. 

Dublin,  April  22,  1709. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  in  a  very  great  hurry  of  business,  but  can- 
not forbear  thanking  you  for  your  letter  at  Chester,  which  was 
the  only  entertainment  I  met  with  in  that  place.  I  hope  to  see 
you  very  suddenly,  and  will  wait  on  our  friend  the  Bishop  of 
Clogher,*  as  soon  as  I  can  possibly.  I  have  had  just  time  to  tell 
him,  en  passant,  that  you  were  well.  I  long  to  see  you ;  and 
am,  dear  sir,  your  most  faithful,  and  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  Addison. 

We  arrived  yesterday  at  Dublin. 

Uai,      TO     DR.     SWIPT. 

Dublin  Castle,  June  25,  1709. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear'  you  are  so  near  us. 
[f  you  will  deliver  the  enclosed  to  the  captain  of  the  Wolf,  I 
dare  say  he  will  accommodate  you  with  all  in  his  power.  If  he 
has  left  Chester,  I  have  sent  you  a  bill  according  to  the  Bishop 
of  Clogher^s  desire,  of  wliom  I  have  a  thousand  good  things  to 
say.  I  do  not  ask  your  excuse  about  the  yacht,  because  I  don't 
want  it,  as  you  shall  hear  at  Dublin :  if  I  did,  I  should  think  my- 

•  Dr.  St  George  Ashe,  formerly  fellow  and  provost  of  the  university 
of  Dublin,  and  who  had  been  Swift's  tutor  at  Dublin  College.  He  was 
made  Bishop  of  Clogher,  June  25,  1697,  and  translated  to  Derry,  Feb.  27, 
1716 
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self  inexcusable.     I  loog  to  talk  over  all  affurs  with  you;  and 
am  eyer,  dear  sir,  Yours  most  entirely, 

J.  Addison. 

P.  S.  The  yacht  will  come  over  with  the  acts  of  parliament 
and  a  convoy  about  a  week  hence,  which  opportumty  you  may  lay 
hold  of,  if  you  do  not  like  the  Wolf  I  will  give  orders  accord- 
ingly. 

LXUL      TO     DR.     SWIFT. 

Nine  o'clock,  Monday  morning. 

Dear  Sir — I  think  it  very  hard  I  should  be  in  the  same  king- 
dom with  Dr.  Swift,  and  not  have  the  happiness  of  his  company 
once  in  three  days.  The  Bishop  of  Clogher  intends  to  call  cm 
you  this  morning,  as  will  your  humble  servant  in  my  return  from 
Chapel  Izzard,  whither  I  am  just  now  going. 

Your  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 

LXIV.      TO     DR.     SWIFT. 

St  James's  Palace,  April  11, 1710 

Dear  Sir — I  have  run  so  much  in  debt  with  you,  that  I  do 
not  know  how  to  excuse  myself,  and  therefore  shall  throw  myself 
wholly  upon  your  good  nature ;  and  promise,  if  you  will  pardon 
what  is  passed,  to  be  more  punctual  with  you  for  the  iuture.    I 
hope  to  have  the  happiness  of  waiting  on  you  very  suddenly  at 
Dublin,  and  do  not  at  all  regret  the  leaving  of  England,  while  I 
am  going  to  a  place,  where  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  and  honor 
of  Dr.  Swift^s  conversation.     I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  any 
occurrences  here,  because  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  talking 
over  all  affairs  with  you  very  suddenly.     We  hope  to  be  at  Holy- 
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head  by  the  30th  iustaut.  Lady  Wharton  stays  in  England.  I 
supposo  you  know  that  I  obeyed  yours,  and  the  Bishop  of  Clog- 
her's  commands,  in  relation  to  Mr.  Smith ;  for  I  desired  Mrs. 
Dawson  to  acquaint  you  with  it.  I  must  beg  my  most  humble 
duty  to  the  Bishop  of  Clogher.  I  heartily  long  to  cat  a  dish  of 
bacon  and  beans  in  the  best  company  in  the  world.  Mr.  Steele 
and  I  often  drink  your  health. 

I  am  forced  to  give  myself  airs  of  a  punctual  correspondence 
with  you  in  discourse  with  your  friends  at  St.  James's  coffee- 
house, who  are  always  asking  me  questions  about  you,  when  they 
have  a  mind  to  pay  their  court  to  me,  if  I  may  use  so  magnificent 
a  phrase.  Pray,  dear  doctor,  continue  your  friendship  toward 
me,  who  love  and  esteem  you,  if  possible,  as  much  as  you  de- 
serve.    I  am  ever,  dear  sir,  Yours  entirely, 

J.  Addison. 

LXV.       TO     DR.     SWIFT. 

Dublin,  Jane  3,  1710. 
Dear  Sir — I  sm  just  now  come  from  Finglass,  where  I  have 
been  drinking  your  health,  and  talking  of  you,  with  one  who 
loves  and  admires  you  better  than  any  man  in  the  world,  except 
your  humble  servant.  We  both  agree  in  a  request,  that  you  will 
set  out  for  Dublin  as  soon  as  possible.  To  tell  you  truly,  I  find 
the  place  disagreeable,  and  cannot  imagine  why  it  should  appear 
so  now  more  than  it  did  last  year.  You  know  I  look  upon  every 
thing  that  is  like  a  compliment  as  a  breach  of  friendship ;  and 
therefore  shall  only  tell  you,  that  I  long  to  see  you ;  without  as- 
suring you,  that  I  love  your  company  and  value  your  conversa- 
tion more  than  any  man's  or  that  I  am,  with  the  most  inviolable 
nneerity  and  esteem,  dear  sir,  your  most  faithful,  most  humble, 
and  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  Addison. 


J 
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LXVL 

[The  following  letter  ezpUinft  itselfl  It  wa,  I  believe^  origutUy 
printed  in  Rede*8  Anecdotes ;  but  there  ia  no  date  nor  name,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  subject  has  ever  attracted  the  attention  of  Addison's  biog- 
raphers.—G.] 

Madam — It  would  be  ridioolous  in  lae,  after  the  late  intims* 
tion  you  were  pleased  to  fayor  me  with,  to  affect  any  longer  in 
ignorance  of  your  sentiments,  however  opposite  an  approbation 
of  them  must  be  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  justice.     This  ex- 
pression I  am  sensible  may  appear  inconsistent  in  the  mouth  of 
a  polite  man,  but  I  hope  it  is  no  disgrace  to  a  sincere  one.    In 
matters  of  importance,  delicacy  ought  to  give  way  to  truths  and 
ceremony  must  be  sacrificed  to  candor.     An  honest  freedom  is 
the  privilege  of  ingenuity ;   and  the  mind,  which  is  above  the 
practice  of  deceit,  can  never  stoop  to  be  guilty  of  flattery  upon 
such  a  point. 

Give  me  leave,  madam,  to  remark,  that  the  connection  sub- 
sisting between  your  husband  and  myself  is  of  a  nature  too  strong 
for  me  to  think  of  injuring  him  in  a  point  where  the  happiness 
of  his  life  is  so  materially  concerned.  You  cannot  be  insensible 
of  his  goodness  or  my  obligations;  and  suffer  me  to  observe, 
that,  were  I  capable  of  such  an  action,  how  much  soever  my  be- 
havior might  be  rewarded  by  your  passion^  I  must  be  despised 
by  your  reason^  and,  though  I  might  be  esteemed  as  a  lover,  I 
should  be  hated  as  a  man.  Highly  sensible  of  the  power  of  your 
beauty,  I  am  determined  to  avoid  an  interview  where  my  peace 
and  honor  may  be  for  ever  lost  You  have  passions,  you  say, 
madam;  give  me  leave  to  answer,  you  have  understanding  also; 
you  have  a  heart  susceptible  of  the  tenderost  impressions,  but  a 
soul,  if  you  would  choose  to  awaken  it,  beyond  an  unwarrantable 
indulgence  of  t\ieTa\  tkii^  \eXi  m^  €ii\x«a.\»^^^^lcst  ^^^os  own  sake, 
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to  resist  any  giddy  impulse  or  ill-placed  inclination  which  shall 
induce  you  to  entertain  a  thought  prejudicial  to  your  own  honor, 
and  repugnant  to  your  virtue. 

I  too,  madam,  am  &r  from  being  insensible.  I,  too,  have 
passions ;  and  would  my  situation,  a  few  years  ago,  have  allowed 
me  a  possibility  of  succeeding,  I  should  legally  have  solicited  that 
happiness  which  you  are  now  ready  to  bestow.  I  had  the  honor 
of  supping  at  Mr.  D.'s,  where  I  first  saw  you;  and  I  shall  make 
no  scruple  in  declaring,  that  I  never  saw  a  person  so  irresistibly 
beautiful,  nor  a  manner  so  excessively  engaging ;  but  the  supe- 
riority of  your  circumstances  prevented  any  declaration  on  my 
side,  although  I  burnt  with  a  flame  as  strong  as  ever  fired  the 
human  breast.  I  labored  to  conceal  it.  Time  and  absence  at 
length  abated  a  hopeless  passion,  and  your  marriage  with  my  pa- 
tron effectually  cured  it.  Do  not,  madam,  endeavor  to  rekindle 
that  flame;  do  not  destroy  a  tranquillity  I  have  just  begun  to 
taste,  and  blast  your  own  honor,  which  has  been  hitherto  unsul- 
lied. My  best  esteem  is  yours ;  but  should  I  promise  more,  con- 
sider the  fatal  necessity  I  should  be  under,  of  removing  myself 
firom  an  intercourse  so  dangerous.  In  any  other  commands*,  dis- 
pose of.  Madam,  Your  humble  servant. 

LXVII.      TO    AMBROSE    FHILIPS. 

April  26,  17  la 

De^k.  Sir — ^Upon  the  receipt  of  your  first  letter  I  consulted 
with  Mr.  Pulteney,  who  is  very  much  your  friend,  and  extremely 
desirous  to  serve  you,  but  as  the  province  to  which  Muscovy 
belongs  is  under  Mr.  Boyle,  he  did  not  think  it  proper  for  me  to 
move  any  one  else  in  that  affair,  designing  to  mention  you  to  the 
secretary,  who  you  know  is  his  intimate  friend,  upon  the  first 
fiivorable  opportunity.     Since  that  I  bave  TeoeVi^  ^^\a  ^bft^^'^^ 
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and  have  got  Mr.  Hopkins  to  join  with  me  in  the  affair  of  Geneya 
to  my  Lord  Sonderland,  but  his  Lordship  tells  us  that  DairoUe 
has  been  named  to  that  post  for  some  time.  I  knew  the  Marquis 
dn  Caen  applied  to  the  Bnke  of  Marlborough  upon  the  same 
accoont  I  have  been  several  times  to  speak  to  mj  Lord  Som- 
mers  upon  this  occasion,  but  oonld  not  find  him  at  home  till  about 
three  dajs  ago,  and  then  he  was  just  going  out  with  Lord  Oxford. 
However,  I  took  his  Lordship  aside,  and  upon  my  telling  him 
your  desire  in  r^ard  to  Geneva,  his  Lordship  promised  that  he 
would  move  in  it.  I  told  him  at  the  same  time  what  I  had  heard 
of  BairoUe,  and  that  probably  you  would  be  very  well  pleased  to 
succeed  DairoUe  at  the  Hague.  I  likewise  told  his  Lordship  of 
the  vacancy  that  might  possibly  happen  in  Muscovy,  and  begged 
his  Lordship  to  turn  it  in  his  thoughts  to  your  advantage.  He 
was  very  particularly  attentive  to  me,  and  by  the  very  kind  man- 
n«  that  he  received  what  I  had  to  say,  and  that  he  formerly  has 
spoken  to  me  of  you,  I  promise  myself  that  something  may  rise 
out  of  it  for  your  good.  I  intend  to  mention  you  once  more  to 
his  Lordship  before  I  go  for  Lreland,  and  I  believe  it  would  not 
be  amiss  for  you  to  ground  a  letter  of  thanks  upon  the  gracious 
hearing  he  has  already  given  me.  I  must  beg  you  to  present  my 
most  humble  respects  to  Mr.  Pulteney,  and  I  hope  you  have 
already  let  him  know  how  much  I  love  and  honor  him.  Fare- 
well, dear  Philips,  and  believe  me  to  be  more  than  I  am  able  to 
express,  your  most  affectionate  and  most  fiuthful  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 

Dick  Steele  and  I  remember  you  once  a  day.     Little  Thom- 
son is  the  same  excellent  youth  he  was.^ 

^  From  the  original  MS.  in  the  poesession  of  John  Scott,  £«q.,  WMtmiiiBter. 
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LXVIII.     TO    THE     SAME. 

[Without  date,  but  evidently  from  Ireland  from  the  allusion  to  the 
Pastorala — ^between  HOd-lO. — G.] 

Pear  Sir — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me 
my  letters  from  Mr.  Vandewaters,  but  more  for  the  copy  of  your 
pastoral  I  have  read  it  oyer  with  abundance  of  pleasure,  and 
like  extremely  well  the  alterations  you  have  made  in  it.  Ton 
have  an  admirable  hand  at  a  sheep-crook,  though  I  must  confess 
the  conclusion  of  your  poem  would  have  pleased  me  better  had  it 
not  been  for  that  very  reason  that  it  was  the  conclusion  of  it  I 
hope  you  will  follow  the  example  of  your  Spenser  and  Virgil  in 
making  your  pastorals  the  prelude  of  something  greater.  He 
that  can  bewail  Stella's  death  in  so  good  a  copy  of  verses  would 
be  able  to  anatomize  her  after  it  in  a  better.  I  intend  for  Eng- 
land within  a  day  or  two,  and  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  be 
any  way  serviceable  to  you  there. 

Tour  faithful,  humble  servant,  J.  Addison. 

[Addressed  to  Ambrose  Philips.] 

From  "The  Autograph  Portfolio."    London,  1887,  4to.    LUeratinu 

LXIX.      TO    MR.    KEALLT,    A    FRIEND    IN    IRELAND. 

London,  April  18,  1710. 

Sir — We  are  here  in  a  great  puzzle  of  politics.  Little  Ben* 
winks,  speaks  half  sentences,  and  grows  more  mysterious  than 
ever.  Dick  Steele  is  entirely  yours.  Lord  Halifax,  after  having 
talked  of  you  in  a  friendly  manner,  desired  me  to  give  you  his 
humble  service  when  I  wrote  to  you,  &c. 

>  Little  Ben — ^Mr,  afterwards  Bishop,  Hoadley.  He  had  recently  been 
recommended  to  the  Queen  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  writing  against 
Biahops  Bramhall  and  Atterbury. — Q. 
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ULX.      TO     MR.     DESMAIZBAUX. 

[Mr.  Desmaizeaux.  Supposed  to  be  a  French  reftigee.  HehadwritUn 
fk  life  of  Bayle,  and  edited  the  works  of  St  Eyremond.  Addison  took  him 
with  him  to  Ireland. — ^Y.  Steele's  Correspondence,  t.  1,  188. — 6.] 

Dablin  Castle,  Aug.  1,  I7ia 
Sir — I  did  not  care  for  answeriDg  your  letter  till  I  could  do 
it  in  some  measure  to  your  satisfaction.  I  have  at  last  watched 
a  convenient  season  to  move  my  Lord  Lieutenant  for  your  license 
of  absence,  which  he  has  granted  till  December  next.  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  not  then  be  in  a  capacity  to  serve  you  any  further  in  thia 
particular,  but  if  I  can  you  may  depend  upon  it.  I  heartily  wirii 
you  joy  of  your  new  post,  and  am  ever,  sir,  your  most  f^thfd 
humble  servant,  J.  Addison. 

Mr.  Desmaiseanx. 


LXXI.      MR.     ADDISON    TO    DR.     SWIFT. 

[Swift  and  Addison  were  always  friends  in  spite  of  their  differenee  in 
politicly — G.] 

Dublin  Castle,  July  23,  1710. 
Dear  Sir — About  two  days  ago  I  received  the  enclosed,  that 
is  scaled  up ;  and  yesterday  that  of  my  friend  Steele,  which  re- 
quiring a  speedy  answer,  I  have  sent  you  express.     In  the  mean 
while  I  have  let  him  know  that  you  are  out  of  town,  and  that  he 
may  expect  your  answer  by  the  next  post     I  fancy  he  had  mj 
Lord  Halifax's  authority  for  writing.     I  hope  this  will  bring  jou 
to  town.     For  your  amusement  by  the  way  I  have  sent  you  some 
of  this  day's  news ;  to  which  I  must  add  that  Doctors  Bisse  and 
Robinson  are  likely  to  be  Bishops  of  Bristol  and  St.  Davids: 
that  our  politicians  are  startled  at  the  breaking  off  the  negotiations 
and  fall  of  stockB  \  iw^ot^wiOcv  \\v^\»  \\»  \^  \»Wa^t  they  will  not  ven* 
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ure  at  dissolving  the  parliament  in  such  a  crisis.     I  am  ever, 
lear  sir,  yours  entirely. 

Mr.  Steele  desires  me  to  seal  yours  before  I  deliver  it :  but 
ihis  you  will  excuse  in  one  who  wishes  you  as  well  as  he  or  any 
)ody  living  can  do. 

LXXII. 

[Fragment  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Keally. — G.  ] 

*'  The  Bank  have  represented  that  they  must  shut  up  upon 
he  first  issuing  out  of  new  writs ;  and  Sir  Francis  Child,  with 
lie  rest  of  the  moneyed  interest  on  the  Tories'  side  have  declared 
o  the  Puke  of  Shrewsbury,  that  they  shall  be  ruined  if  so  great  a 
>k>w  be  given  to  the  public  credit  as  would  inevitably  follow  up- 
m  a  dissolution.  We  hear  from  all  parts  of  England  that  the 
)eople  daily  recover  their  senses,  and  that  the  tide  begins  to  turn 
10  strongly,  that  it  is  hoped  the  next  parliament  will  be  of  the 
ame  stamp  with  this  in  case  of  a  dissolution.'' 

LXXIir.      TO    THE    MARQUIS    OP    WHARTON.^ 

[Y.  Macaulay'8  Esaay,  p.  zlv.] 

London,  Angntt  14^  1710. 

My  Lord-— This  morning  I  had  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Gertie,  who  upon  my  acquainting  him  with  your  Lordship's  con- 
em  for  his  brother's  election,  declared  himself  very  much 
obliged  to  your  Lordship,^  but  said  his  brother  was  so  tired  of 
ittmg  in  the  house,  that  he  would  not  be  in  it  again  upon  any 
onsideration. 

I  hear  from  my  Lord  Dartmouth's  office  that  all  the  particu- 
ITS  which  I  had  in  charge  for  your  Lordship  have  been  already 
omplied  with,  except  that  about  proTOgaViijc^  \X^«  '^v^^o»xfiAs^^ 
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which  I  have  desired  may  be  dispatched  forthwith  to  jour  excd- 
lency,  in  case  it  is  judged  necessary. 

The  privy  council  was  to  meet  this  night,  in  order  (as  it  wai 
said  yesterday)  to  pUce  my  Lord  Peterborough  at  the  hetd  of 
the  admiralty,  and  to  determine  of  the  dissolutbn ;  but  ihk 
morning  I  hear  from  very  good  hands  that  there  is  advice  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  being  ready  to  embark  with  a  body  of  troops  it 
Dunkirk,  and  that  the  admiralty  b  to  attend  the  privy  coancil 
upon  the  occasion. 

It  is  said  the  Duke  of  Queensborough  has  had  intimation  of 
such  a  designed  invasion,  about  a  month  ago,  from  several  parts 
of.  Scotland.  This  report,  I  believe,  comes  from  Sir  George 
Byng,  and  is  of  such  a  nature,  ^at  I  should  be  cautious  of  men- 
tioning it  to  any  body  but  your  excellency.  « 

Among  the  prints  which  I  send  you  by  this  post,  the  Essay 
upon  Cries  is  said  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Harley,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Bickerstaff  Detected,  by  Mr.  Congreve.  Dr.  Grarth,  under  whose 
hands  I  am  at  present,  will  not  excuse  me,  if  I  do  not  present 
his  most  humble  duty  to  your  Lordship :  the  doctor  this  morning 
showed  me  a  copy  of  verses  which  he  has  made  in  praise  of  the 
lord  treasurer.  The  Lord  Islay  is  lately  returned  from  Scotland, 
and  it  is  said  the  Duke  of  Argyle  is  expected  every  day  from 
Flanders.     I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect,  &c.  &c. 

LXXIV.      TO    THE    SAME. 

London,  October  17th,  17ia 

My  Lord — I  received  the  honor  of  your  Lordship^s  of  the 
13  th,  and  have  sent  the  commissions  mentioned  in  it  according  to 
your  Lordship  ^s  commands ;  not  hearing  as  yet  of  any  thing  that 
hath  passed,  which  should  hinder  your  Lordship  from  signing 
them. 

I  must,  howevex  ^  acc^vivX.  ^^mx  \A^T^i^\\k^^o5(k%  ^^aasa^  in  one 
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of  Dawson's  letters,  dated  the  3rd  instant,  which  did  not  come  to 
my  hands  till  last  night,  having  been  sent  after  me  to  Malnisbory 
by  mistake. 

I  had  mentioned  to  him,  as  your  Lordship  had  told  me  you 
would  have  it  believed,  and  as  you  had  yourself  written  the  post 
before  to  some  of  your  friends  in  Ireland,  that  you  had  signified 
to  her  majesty  your  unwillingness  to  continue  in  that  govern- 
ment when  all  your  friends  were  dismissed,  or  to  that  purpose  ^ 
but  at  the  same  time  told  him,  that  I  believed  your  Lordship 
would  not  be  out  of  it  till  some  months  after.  In  answer  to  that 
letter  he  writes  to  me  in  the  following  words :  ^^  You  might  be 
assured  that  whatever  you  wrote  to  me  was  lodged  in  a  safe  hand ; 
but  what  you  desired  should  not  be  taken  notice  of,  came  over 
hither  by  twenty  letters  in  the  same  post ;  and  the  Whitehall 
letters  from  both  secretaries'  offices,  which  came  hither  by  the 
same  packet  with  yours,  positively  mention  my  lord  lieutenant's 
resignation  of  his  government  to  her  majesty  on  the  22nd  of  the 
last  month ;  so  that  it  is  here  no  secret,  and  every  body  says 
upon  it  that  his  excellency  cannot  act  any  more  on  his  commis- 
sion, but  that  the  government  is  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the 
lords  justices  till  a  new  governor  is  appointed." 

I  will  not  take  any  notice  of  the  receipt  of  this  letter  till  I 
hear  further  from  your  Lordship ;  having  by  the  last  post,  and  all 
along,  written  in  the  character  of  secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant. 
Your  Lordship  is  doubtless  the  best  judge  of  this  matter,  how  far 
the  resignation  went,  and  how  far  it  was  accepted ;  or  whether  it 
could  be  accepted  effectually,  but  by  superseding  your  Lordship's 
commission.  I  shall  only  take  notice  that  your  Lordship's  letters 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  to  the  lords  justices  in  Ireland,  the 
first  relating  to  the  horses  that  are  wanting  there,  and  the  other 
to  the  draughting  of  250  dragoons  for  ^he  embarkation  of  them, 
bear  date  September  23.  The  Irish  gontleiXiGU  VLte^  y^^xVan^  ^'^h* 
VOL.  n. — 5.7 
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your  Lordship  will  be  suoceeded  by  the  Duke  of  Qrmcmd,  tboo|^ 
there  goes  a  whisper  among  some  of  your  Lordship^s  firieodB  thit 
my  Lord  Rivers  is  certainly  designed  for  that  employment 

Nobody  here  knows  what  to  think  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  Those  who  got  the  last  parliament  dissolved,  are  as 
much  astonished,  and  they  say  troubled,  for  the  glut  of  Tories 
that  will  be  in  the  next,  as  the  Whigs  themselves.  I  am,  with 
great  respect,  &>c. 

LXXV.      TO    MR.    WORTLEY. 

Dear  Sir — Being  very  well  pleased  with  this  day's  Specta- 
tor, I  cannot  forbear  sending  you  one  of  them,  and  desiring  your 
opinion  of  the  story  in  it.  When  you  have  a  son  I  shall  be  glad 
to  be  his  Leontine,  as  my  circumstances  will  probably  be  like  his. 
I  have  within  this  twelvemonth  lost  a  place  of  £2000  per  annum, 
an  estate  in  the  Indies  of  £14,000,  and  what  is  worse  than  all 
the  rest,  my  mistress.  Hear  this,  and  wonder  at  my  philosophy. 
I  find  they  arc  going  to  take  away  my  Irish  place  from  me  too; 
to  which  I  must  add  that  I  have  just  resigned  my  fellowship,  and 
that  stocks  sink  every  day.  If  you  have  any  hints  or  subjects, 
pray  send  me  up  a  paper  full  I  long  to  talk  an  evening  with 
you.  I  believe  I  shall  not  go  for  Ireland  this  summer,  and  per 
haps  would  pass  a  month  with  you,  if  I  knew  where.  Lady 
Bellasis  is  very  much  your  humble  servant.  Dick  Steele  and  I 
often  remember  you.  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  eternally. 

July  21,  1711. 

LXXVI.      TO    MR.    WORTLEY. 

October  18,  1711. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  last  kind 
jotter  and  iuVilalvoiv,  -^iVv^  \  \\cfli.xV)\>j  VvStx.'V  5s.«^tW  <^R»^^i\  but 
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yoa  know  I  have  put  my  hand  to  the  plough,  and  have  alrei^dj  . 
been  absent  from  my  work  one  entire  month  at  the  Bath.  I 
hope  you  will  not  think  of  staying  in  the  country  so  long  as  you 
mention.  Sure  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  hear  the  peace 
treated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  you  have  seen  mores 
hominum  muUorum  et  urbes,  I  think  you  cannot  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  show  yourself.  If  you  will  be  my  lodger,  111  take 
a  house  in  the  square  at  Kensington,  and  furnish  you  a  chamber ; 
not  forgetting  a  cook  and  other  particulars.  I  send  you  enclosed 
a  paper  of  Abel  Reports,  which  every  body  looks  upon  as  authen- 
tic :  we  talk  of  nothing  but  a  peace.  I  am  heartily  glad  you 
have  your  health,  and  question  not  but  you  would  find  the  Ken- 
nngton  air  as  good  as  the  Wortley.  I  am  ever,  with  the 
greatest  sincerity,  &c. 

LXXVn.      TO     MR.     HUGHES. 

[One  of  the  writers  of  the  Spectator.    Y.  in  trod,  to  that  work. — 6.] 

April  24,  1718. 

Bear  Sir — This  is  to  acquaint  you  that  I  am  obliged  to 
practise  a  great  piece  of  self-denial ;  in  short,  I  must  deprive  my 
play  of  the  noble  ornament  you  designed  for  it.'  My  friends,  who 
all  of  them  concur  with  me  in  admiring  your  beautiful  copy  of 
verses,  are  however  of  opinion  that  it  will  draw  upon  me  an  im- 
putation of  vanity,  and  as  my  play  has  met  with  an  unexpected 
reception,  I  must  take  particular  care  not  to  aggravate  the  envy 
and  ill-nature  that  will  rise  on  course  upon  me.  Besides,  to  tell 
you  truly,  I  have  received  other  poems  upon  the  same  occasion, 
and  one  or  two  from  persons  of  quality,  who  will  never  pardon 
me  if  I  do  not  give  them  a  place  at  the  same  time  that  I  print  any 
other.     I  know  your  good  sense  and  friendship  towards  me  wHL 

'  Venea  on  Caia   They  were,  however,  priuWL    N  ,N<A.  \,  \.        — ^\ 
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not  let  you  put  a  wrong  interpretation  upon  this  matter,  and  Itm 
sure  I  need  not  tell  you  with  what  sincerity  and  esteem,  I  tm, 
Sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most  fiiithful  servant* 

LXXVnL       TO    MR.    POPE. 

Oct  26,  1711 

I  was  extremely  glad  to  receive  a  letter  from  you,  but  more 
so  upon  reading  the  contents  of  it.     The  work  you  mention  will, 
I  dare  say,  very  sufficiently  recommend  itself  when  your  name 
appears  with  the  proposals :  and  if  you  think  I  can  any  way 
contribute  to  the  forwarding  of  them,  you  cannot  lay  a  greater 
obligation  upon  me,  than  by  employing  me  in  such  an  office.   Ai 
I  have  an  ambition  of  having  it  known  that  you  are  my  friend,  I 
shall  be  very  proud  of  showing  it  by  this  or  any  other  instance. 
I  question  not  but  your  translation  will  enrich  our  tongue  and  do 
honor  to  our  country,  for  I  conclude  of  it  already  from  those  per- 
formances with  which  you  have  obliged  the  public.     I  would  only 
have  you  consider  how  it  may  most  turn  to  your  advantage.  Ex- 
cuse my  impertinence  in  this  particular,  which  proceeds  from  my 
zeal  for  your  ease  and  happiness.     The  work  would  cost  you  a 
great  deal  of  time,  and  unless  you  undertake  it,  will,  I  am  afraid, 
never  be  executed  by  any  other  ;  at  least  I  know  none  of  this  sge 
that  is  equal  to  it  besides  yourself. 

I  am  at  present  totally  immersed  in  country  business,  and 
begin  to  take  delight  in  it.  I  wish  I  might  hope  to  see  you  have 
some  time,  and  will  not  despair  of  it,  when  you  engage  in  a  work 
that  will  require  solitude  and  retirement     I  am  your,  &o. 

«  For  H.'8  answer  v.  Addisoniana,  Y.  IL,  pi  159. 
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LXXIX.      TOM  R.     POPE. 

Nov.  12,  Ills. 

I  have  received  your  letter,  and  am  glad  to  find  that  you  have 
laid  so  good  a  scheme  for  your  great  undertaking.  I  question 
not  but  the  prose  will  require  as  much  care  as  the  poetry,  but  the 
variety  will  give  you  some  relief,  and  more  pleasure  to  your 
readers. 

You  gave  me  leave  once  to  take  the  liberty  of  a  friend  in  ad- 
vising  you  not  to  content  yourself  with  one-half  of  the  nation  for 
your  admirers  when  you  might  command  them  alL  If  I  might 
take  the  feeedom  to  repeat  it,  I  would  on  this  occasion.  I  think 
you  are  very  happy  that  you  are  out  of  the  fray,  and  I  hope  all 
your  undertakings  will  turn  to  the  better  account  for  it. 

You  see  how  I  presume  on  your  friendship  in  taking  all  this 
freedom  with  you ;  but  I  already  fancy  that  we  have  lived  many 
years  together  in  an  unreserved  conversation,  and  that  we  may  do 
so  many  more  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your,  &c. 


MR.   HUGHES     TO     MR.   ADDISON. 

Oetobor  e,  1718L 

Dear  Sce — I  do  not  doubt  but  you  know  by  this  time  that  Mr.  Steele 
ham  abruptly  dropped  the  Guardian.  He  has  published  this  day  a  paper 
ealled  the  Englishman,  which  begins  with  an  answer  to  the  Examiner, 
written  with  great  boldness  and  spirit^  and  shows  that  his  thoughts  are 
at  present  entirely  upon  politics.  Some  of  his  friends  are  in  pain  about 
him,  and  are  concerned  that  a  paper  should  be  discontinued  which  might 
hare  been  generally  entertaining  without  engaging  in  party  matters. 

I  know  not  whether  any  such  paper  as  the  Guardian  may  hereafter  be 
attempted  by  other  hands.  I  remember  you  were  once  pleased  to  ask  me 
what  would  be  a  good  plan ;  and  this  unexpected  occasion  has  given  me 
a  thought,  which  I  beg  to  ofifer  to  your  consideration :  and  because  I  can- 
not, at  this  distance,  so  well  explain  it  to  you  in.  the  (^om^«A«  Qi\  «b  V\.\«t^ 
I  cneJoee  a  slight  Bketch  J  have  just  begun  of  it  io-^av.     .     .     .    \  -^Ns^^ 
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could  tempt  you  by  any  alight  thought  of  mine,  to  take  somethiog  of  tha 
kind  into  consideration ;  I  shoold,  on  sueh  ooDditkni,  be  wiUing  to  famish 
one  paper  in  a  week,  on  this  or  any  plan  you  shall  think  more  proper:  bat 
without  you  I  shall  make  no  further  use  of  it. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  it  is  my  opinion,  and  I  believe  that  of  most 
others,  that  such  a  paper  should  be  only  three  times  a  week :  whes  it 
shcmld  begin,  or  whether  at  all  or  no,  I  submit  to  you.    .    .    .    4& 


LXXX.      TOMB..   HUGHES. 

BUton,  Oct  12, 175a. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  very  mnch  obliged  to  you  for  your  land 
letter  and  ^e  spociinen,  which  I  read  over  with  great  pleasure. 
— ^I  think  the  title  of  the  Register  would  be  less  assuming  ihsn 
that  of  the  Humanity  Club :  but  to  tell  you  truly,  I  have  beea 
so  taken  up  with  thoughts  of  that  nature  for  these  two  or  three 
years  last  past,  that  I  must  now  take  some  time  pour  me  d&as- 
seTf  and  lay  in  fuel  for  a  future  work.  In  the  mean  time  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  set  such  a  project  on  foot^  for  I  know  no- 
body else  capable  of  succeeding  in  it,  and  turning  it  to  the  good 
of  mankind,  since  my  friend  has  laid  it  down.  I  am  in  a  thou- 
sand troubles  for  poor  Dick,  and  wish  that  his  zeal  for  the  publie 
may  not  be  ruinous  to  himself;  but  he  has  sent  me  word  that  he 
is  determined  to  go  on,  and  that  any  advice  I  may  give  him  in 
this  particular,  will  have  no  weight  with  him. 

I  beg  you  will  present  my  most  sincere  respects  to  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore,  and  that  you  will  add  my  sister's,  who  is  now 
with  me,  and  very  much  his  humble  servant.  I  wish  I  could  see 
him  and  yourself  in  these  parts,  where  I  think  of  staying  a  month 

« 

or  two  longer.     I  am  always  with  the  greatest  truth  and  esteem, 
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LXXXI.      TO    M0N8.    D£    EOBETUON. 

St  JamesX  Sept  4th,  1714. 

Sir — I  have  been  obliged  to  so  close  an  attendance  on  the 
Lords  Justices,  and  have  had  so  very  little  time  at  my  own  dis- 
posal, during  my  absence  from  their  Excellencies,  that  I  could 
qot  do  myself  the  honor,  before  now,  to  assure  you  of  my  re- 
spects, and  to  beg  the  continuance  of  that  friendship  which  you 
formerly  honored  me  with  at  Hanover.  I  cannot  but  extremely 
rejoice  at  the  occasion  which  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  wait: 
ing  on  you  in  England,  where  you  wUl  find  a  whole  nation  in  the 
highest  joy,  and  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  great  blessings  which 
they  promise  themselves  from  his  Majesty^s  accession  to  the 
throne.  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you,  enclosed,  a  poem  written 
on  this  occasion,  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  hands,  which  is  in- 
deed a  master-piece  in  its  kind ;  and  though  very  short,  has 
touched  upon  all  the  topics  that  are  most  popular  among  us.  I 
have  likewise  transmitted  to  you  a  copy  of  the  preamble  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales^s  patent,  which  was  a  very  grateful  task  im- 
posed on  me  by  the  Lords  Justices.  Their  Excellencies  have 
ordered  that  the  lords  and  others  who  meet  his  Majesty  be  out' 
of  mourning  that  day,  as  also  their  coaches,  but  all  servants,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  city  magistrates,  to  be  in  mourning.  The 
shortness  of  the  time,  which  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
making  of  new  liveries,  occasioned  this  last  order.  The  removal 
of  the  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  put  a  seasonable  check  to  an  inter- 
est that  was  making  in  many  places  for  members  in  the  next 
parliament,  and  was  very  much  relished  by  the  people,  who  as- 
cribe to  him  in  a  great  measure  the  decay  of  trade  and  public 
credit  You  will  do  me  a  very  great  honor,  if  you  can  find 
terms  submissive  enough  to  make  the  humble  offer  of  m^  dw^<>^ 
ucceptahle  to  hif  Majesty.     May   God  AXmi^l^  Y^e&^TN^V^a^ 
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person,  and  continue  him  for  many  years  the  blessing  of  these 
kingdoms !     I  am,  with  great  esteem  and  respect,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 

LXXXII.       TO     MONS.     DE     ROBETHOM. 

[From  *'  Original  papers,  etc  ;  published  by  James  MacpherBon,  Eiq.* 
London,  1775,  4to.  \c^  2,  p.  652.] 

St  James's,  Sept  11,  1714 

Sia — Though  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  seeing  you  in  Eng- 
land, before  this  letter  comes  to  your  hands,  I  cannot  defer 
returning  you  my  thanks  for  the  honor  of  yours  of  the  17th, 
N.  S.,  which  I  received  this  morning.  I  beg  leave  to  send  you 
the  enclosed  ceremonial  for  the  king's  entry,  published  by  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  Deputy  Earl  Marshal,  and  regulated  by  the 
Lords  Justices  and  Privy  Council.  The  Attorney  General  is 
preparing  a  proclamation,  reciting  the  rewards  set  on  the  Pre- 
tender by  the  late  queen  and  Parliament,  with  the  security  for  the 
payment,  as  established  by  a  clause  of  an  act  passed  since  his 
Majesty ^s  accession  to  the  throne.  As  such  a  proclamation  is 
very  requisite,  so,  perhaps,  it  may  come  with  a  good  grace  from 
the  regents,  before  his  Majesty's  arrival.  It  will,  I  believe,  be 
fixed  up  in  all  the  market  towns,  especially  among  the  Highlands 
in  Scotland,  where  there  have  been  some  meetings ;  but,  by  the 
care  of  the  regents,  of  no  consequence. 

I  am,  with  great  esteem  and  respect,  sir, 
Your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 
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LXXXm.       TO     MAJOR     DUNBAR.* 

Jan.  26,  1715. 

Sir — I  find  there  is  a  very  strong  opposition  formed  against 
you ;  but  I  shall  wait  on  my  Lord  Lieutenant  this  morning,  ami 
lay  your  case  before  him  as  advantageously  as  I  can,  if  he  is  not 
engaged  in  other  company.  I  am  afraid  what  you  say  of  his 
Grace  does  not  portend  you  any  good. 

And  now,  sir,  believe  me  when  I  assure  you  that  I  never  did, 
nor  ever  will,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  take  more  than  the 
stated  and  customary  fees  of  my  office.  I  might  keep  the  con- 
trary practice  concealed  from  the  world,  were  I  capable  of  it,  but 
I  could  not  from  myself ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  always  fear  the  re- 
proaches of  my  own  heart  more  than  those  of  all  mankind.  In 
the  mean  time,  if  I  can  serve  a  gentleman  of  merit,  and  sucK  a 
character  as  you  bear  in  the  world,  the  satisfaction  I  meet  with 
on  such  an  occasion  is  always  a  sufficient,  and  the  only  reward  to, 
sir,  ^c. 

*  How  these  letters  were  obtained  for  publication  is  not  mentioned ; 
they  were  first  printed  in  some  compilation  of  Curll's,  and  are  stated  to 
have  been  written  by  Addison  after  refusing  first  a  bank  bill  for  £300,  and 
afterwards  a  diamond  ring  of  the  like  value,  offered  by  a  Major  Dunbar 
for  his  ^od  offices  with  the  lord  lieutenant  in  some  suit,  the  nature  of 
which  does  not  appear. 

Of  the  genaineness  of  these  letters  the  reader  will  form  his  own  opin- 
•  ion ;  but  some  difficulties  which  appear  on  a  careful  perusal,  ouffht  in  fair- 
ness to  be  stated.  The  dating  of  tne  first  is  suspicious :  Addison  would 
hare  written  January,  1714-16,  according  to  the  invariable  practice  of  his 
time.  The  active  exertions  promised  in  behalf  of  a  person, — a  stranger 
apparently, — ^from  whom  he  had  just  refused  a  bribe,  and  still  more  the 
offer  of  meeting  him  at  a  bye  coffee-house,  are  great  inconsistencies. 

The  promise  to  tall  on  the  lord  lieutenant  and  mention  the  business 
if  he  should  not  be  engaged  in  other  company,  or  should  be  at  home,  are 
not  suited  to  the  chacj&cter  of  a  secretary,  who  must  necessarily  have  done 
business  with  his  principal  at  stated  hours.  Above  all,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  by  what  "  secretary "  the  business  could  be  obstructed,  since 
Addison  himself  was  the  principal  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  any  business 
in  which  he  had  refused  to  take  more  than  his  regular  fees  must  of  course 
have  been  in  his  department. 

It  may  be  added,  that  there  is  an  awkwardness,  in  the  style  of  the 
letters  never  found  in  any  authenticated  wnting  ol  k^^%wC%,^\vK\K^«c 
Bugbt  be  its  nBture.  ( — Arirriv.) 
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LXXXiy.       TO     MAJOR     DUNBAR. 

1715. 
SiK — I  this  morning  urged  to  mj  Lord  Lieutenant  every 
thing  which  you  suggest  in  your  letter,  and  what  else  came  into 
my  thoughts.  He  told  me  it  stopped  with  the  secretary,  and 
that  he  would  still  see  what  could  be  done  in  it.  I  spoke  to  Sir 
William  Saint  Quintin  to  remove  all  difficulties  with  the  secre- 
tary, and  will  again  plead  your  cause  with  the  secretary  to-mof- 
row  morning.  If  you  send  me  word  where  I  may  wait  on  yoo 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  some  bye  coffee-house,  I  will  inform  you 
of  the  result  of  this  matter,  if  I  find  my  Lord  Sunderland  at 
home,  and  will  convince  you  that  I  was  in  earnest  when  I  wrote 
to  you  before,  by  showing  myself  your  most  disinterested  humble 
servant. 

LXXXV.       TO     MR.    BULLE.' 

Cock-Pit,  April  22,  1717. 

Sir — I  am  to  desire,  in  case  any  further  conversation  shall 
pass  between  you  and  Mons.  de  Alberoni,  on  the  subject  of  an 
accommodation  between  the  Emperor,  and  King  of  Spain,  by  the 
interposition  of  his  Majesty,  to  send  me  an  aecount  of  it  on  a 
3oparatc  letter,  without  mixing  it  with  any  other  matter. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  likely  to  enjoy  your  correspondence 
very  long ;  but  shall  be  very  proud  of  your  friendship  and  ac- 
quaintance upon  your  arrival  in  England,  being  with  great 
esteem,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 
Mr.  Bulle. 

*  Official,  and  apparently  to  tlie  British  Minister  or  agent  in  Sptin. 
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LXXXVI.       TO     THE     LORDS    JUSTICES     OF     IRELAND. 

I  am  highly  sensible  of  the  honor  your  Excellencies  do  me  by 
your  kind  letter  of  congratulation  upon  my  coming  into  a  trouble- 
some post^  I  shall  take  a  great  dear  of  pleasure  in  it  if  it  quali- 
fies me  to  perform  any  thing  that  may  be  agreeable  to  your  Ex- 
cellencies, because  I  know  every  thing  that  is  so  will  be  for  his 
Majesty's  service.  As  many  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland  are  to  pass 
through  my  hands,  I  shall  give  them  all  the  dispatch  possible, 
and  be  always  glad  of  receiving  any  commands  from  your  Excel- 
lencies, being,  &c. 
April  23,  1717. 

LXXXVU.       TO     THE     EARL     OF     PETERBOROUGH. 

[The  celebrated  Charles,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  renowned  for  his  bril- 
liant courage,  his  military  genius,  his  restless  activity,  and  above  all  his 
cccentricitiea. — G.  ] 

May  6,  1717. 

My  Lord — His  Majesty  having  received  complaints  from  the 
Court  of  Vienna  that  your  Lordship  in  your  travels  through  Ita- 
ly has  talked  much  against  the  interest  of  the  Emperor,  and  spo- 
ken of  his  person  in  a  reflecting  manner,  I  am  commanded  to  ac- 
quaint you  that  his  Majesty  thinks  such  a  way  of  talking  is  very 
improper,  especially  in  the  country  in  which  your  Lordship  is  at 
present,  since  your  Lordship  knows  very  well  that  his  Majesty  is 
in  friendship  and  good  alliance  with  the  Emperor.  His  Majesty 
is  also  of  opinion,  as  well  out  of  his  consideration  for  your  safety, 
as  out  of  his  regard  for  the  Emperor,  that  your  Lordship  should 
not  go  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  nor  into  any  other  of  the  Em- 

*  Addison  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State. — O, 
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peror^s  domiDions  in  Italy,  lest  any  misfortune  riioold  be&ll  yoa 
on  that  BccouDt.  or  any  occasion  be  given  for  a  new  complaint 

I  am,  &c. 


LXXXVIll.    TO   THE   DUCHESS    OF   ST.    ALBANS. 

November  8,  It  17. 

Madam — Though  I  did  not  receive  the  honor  of  your  Grace^s 
letter  till  my  return  from  Hampton  Court,  which  was  at  ten 
o'clock  last  night,  the  messenger  whom  I  immediately  dispatched 
upon  that  occasion  brought  me  his  Majesty's  commands  by  fiie 
this  morning  to  respite  the  execution  of  the  condemned  crimiuals. 
I  therefore  humbly  cutrcat  your  Grace  to  acquaint  her  Royal 
Ilighuess  that  tlie  king  has  been  pleased  to  order  a  week's  re- 
prieve for  such  as  arc  now  in  Newgate  under  sentence  of  death, 
and  were  to  have  suffered  this  day.  A  reprieve  of  this  kind  is 
the  first  usual  step  towards  a  pardon,  and  I  hope  will  ond  in  such 
a  one  as  is  hoped  for,  that  the  universal  joy  on  such  an  occasion 
as  is  that  of  the  young  prince's  birth  may  extend  even  to  the  per- 
sons and  families  of  these  miserable  men. 

I  am  very  proud  of  this  opportunity  of  performing  my  duty 
in  obeying  the  commands  which  her  Royal  Highness  has  been 
pleased  to  honor  me  with.     I  am,  &.c. 


LXXXIX.    TO   MR.    WORTLEY     MONTAGU. 

September  28, 1717. 

Dear  Sir — Having  heen  confined  to  my  chamber  for  some 

time  by  a  dangerous  fit  of  sickness,  I  find  upon  my  coming  abroad, 

that  some  things  have  passed  which  I  think  myself  obliged  to 

communicate  to  you,  not  as  the  secretary  to  the  ambassador,  but 

as  an  humble  Bervant  lo  \ia»  ixxorcA.    '^T.'^i«cii««^\««i'^^«wnced 


^  ^ 


\ 
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that  fonuB  of  law  would  in  their  ordinary  course  be  very  tedious 
and  dilatory  in  the  affair  of  the  auditors,  has  procured  the  grant 
of  a  reversion  for  those  places  to  you  and  himself,  after  which, 
if  an  ejectment  ensues,  you  are  in  immediate  possession.  This 
ejectment,  he  believes,  may  be  soon  brought  about  by  law,  unless 
a  voluntary  surrender  make  such  a  proceeding  unnecessary.  Our 
great  men  are  of  opinion  that  upon  your  being  possessed  (which 
they  look  upon  as  sure  and  sudden)  it  would  be  agreeable  to  your 
inclinations,  as  well  as  for  the  King's  service,  which  you  are  so 
able  to  promote  in  parliament,  rather  to  return  to  your  own  coun- 
try than  to  live  at  Constantinople.  For  this  reason  they  have 
thoughts  of  relieving  you  by  Mr.  Stanyan,  who  is  now  at  the  im- 
perial court,  and  of  joining  Sir  Robert  Sutton  with  him  in  the 
mediation  of  a  peace  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Turks. 

I  need  not  suggest  to  you  that  Mr.  Stanyan  is  in  great  favor 
at  Vienna,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  humor  that  court  in  the  pres- 
ent juncture.  Besides,  as  it  would  have  been  for  your  honor  to 
have  acted  as  sole  mediator  in  such  a  negotiation,  perhaps  it 
would  not  have  been  so  agreeable  to  you  to  act  only  in  commis- 
sion. This  was  suggested  to  me  the  other  day  by  one  of  our  first 
ministers,  who  told  me  that  he  believed  Sir  R.  Sutton's  being 
joined  in  a  mediation  which  was  carried  on  by  my  Lord  Paget 
singly,  would  be  shocking  to  you,  but  that  they  could  be  more 
free  with  a  person  of  Mr.  Stanyan's  quality.  I  find  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's way  of  speaking  of  you,  that  you  are  much  in  his  favor 
and  esteem,  and  I  fancy  you  would  find  your  ease  and  advantage 
more  in  being  nearer  his  person  than  at  the  distance  you  are  from 
him  at  present.  I  omit  no  opportunity  of  doing  you  justice  where 
I  think  it  is  for  your  service,  and  wish  I  could  know  your  mind 
as  to  these  several  particulars,  by  a  more  speedy  and  certain 
conveyance,  that  I  might  act  accordingly  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power.     Madam  KiJmansech  and  my  Lad^  lELe;n«^  \^vc^  \s^v^  ^^ 
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forward  the  enclosed  to  my  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  to  whom  I  beg 
yoa  will  deliver  them  with  my  most  humble  respects.  I  am  erer, 
sir,  &c. 


xc. 

BngUah  Copy  qf  Mr,  Seoretary  AddumU  Letter  to  the  King  dmr- 

ing  lecKe  to  re$ign  the  SeaU, 

Sir — It  is  with  great  concern  that  I  find  my  health  in  sack  a 
condition  as  will  not  permit  me  to  attend  the  duties  of  my  office 
with  that  assiduity  and  application  which  it  requires.  Though  I 
shall  hereby  lose  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  serving  the  greatest 
And  best  of  masters  in  that  high  station  with  which  your  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  honor  mo,  I  shall  embrace  every  opportunity 
to  the  last  moment  of  my  life  to  promote  your  Migesty's  service, 
which  is  only  promoting  that  of  your  people,  as  all  who  have  had 
the  honor  to  lay  business  before  your  Majesty  ought  in  justice  to 
acquaint  the  world.  I  think  it  therefore  my  duty  both  to  your 
Majesty  and  the  public,  to  resign  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of 
gratitude  and  himiility  the  seals  of  the  Secretary's  office,  that 
they  may  be  disposed  of  to  one  who,  besides  an  inviolable  leal 
and  attachment  to  your  Majesty's  interests,  in  which  I  shall 

nobody  shall  ever  go  before  me 

never  be  behind  any  one,  has  a  suitable  stock  of  health  to  go 
through  the  business  of  so  great  an  employ .^ 

^  lickell  papers.  In  what  language  the  original  waa  written  does  not 
appear.  WaJpoIe  could  confer  with  his  German  master  only  in  bad  Latin, 
but  Addison's  instrument  of  communication  was  probably  ImnAh. 


'^ 
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XCI.      TO     DEAN     SWIFT. 

March  20,  1717-1^ 

Dear  Sir — Multiplicity  of  business  and  a  long  dangerous  fit 
of  sickness  have  prevented  me  from  answering  the  obliging  letter 
you  honored  me  with  some  time  since ;  but,  God  be  thanked,  I 
cannot  make  use  of  either  of  these  excuses  at  present,  being  en- 
tirely free  both,  of  my  office  and  my  asthma.  I  dare  not  however 
venture  myself  abroad  yet,  but  have  sent  the  contents  of  your 
last  to  a  friend  of  mine  (for  he  is  very  mudh  so,  though  my  suc- 
cessor), who  I  hope  will  turn  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  gentle- 
man whom  you  mention.  I  know  you  have  so  much  zeal  and  pleas- 
ure in  doing  kind  offices  to  those  you  wish  well  to,  that  I  hope 
yon  represent  the  hardship  of  the  case  in  the  strongest  colors 
that  it  can  possibly  bear.  However,  as  I  always  honored  you  for 
your  good  nature,  which  is  a  very  odd  quality  to  celebrate  in  a 
man  who  has  talents  so  much  more  shining  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  any  way  concur  with  you  in 
patting  a  stop  to  what  you  say  is  now  in  agitation. 

I  must  condole  with  you  upon  the  loss  of  that  excellent  man 
the  Bishop  of  Berry,  who  has  scarcely  left  behind  him  his  equal 
in  humanity,  agreeable  conversation,  and  all  kinds  of  learning. 
We  have  often  talked  of  you  with  great  pleasure,  and  upon  this 
occasion  I  cannot  but  reflect  upon  myself,  who,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  omit  no  opportunity  of  expressing  my  esteem  for  you  to 
others,  have  been  so  negligent  in  doing  it  to  yourself.  I  have  seve- 
ral times  taken  up  my  pen  to  write  to  you,  but  have  always  b^en 
interrupted  by  some  impertinence  or  other ;  and  to  tell  you  un- 
reservedly, I  have  been  unwilling  to  answer  so  agreeable  a  letter 
as  that  I  received  from  you,  with  one  written  in  form  only ;  but 
I  must  still  have  continued  silent  had  I  deferred  writing  till  L 
could  hare  wade  a  soitable  return.     8ba\\  ^e  nex^t  «t^\xi  \a^N^ 
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laconic':'     Whenever  }ou  see  England  your  compauj*  will  be  the        { 
most  acceptable  in  tbe  world  at  Holland  House,  where  joa  arc 
highly  esteemed  by  Lady  Warwick  and  the  young  Lord ;  though 
by  none  any  where  more  than  by,  sir,  your  most  faithful  and  most 
humble  servant. 

XCII.      TO     DEAN     SWIFT. 

Briatol,  October  1, 1718. 

Dear  Sir — I  hav^  received  the  honor  of  your  letter  at  Bris- 
tol, where  I  have  just  finished  a  course  of  wat^r-drinking,  wMdif 
I  hope,  has  pretty  well  recovered  me  from  the  leavings  of  my 
last  winter's  sickness.     As  for  the  subject  of  your  letter,  thoogiL 
you  know  an  affair  of  that  nature  cannot  well  nor  safely  be  treated 
of  in  writing,  I  desired  a  friend  of  mine  to  acquaint  Sir  Balpb* 
Oorc,  that  I  was  under  a  pre-engagement,  and  not  at  my  oi 
choice  to  act  in  it,  and  have  since  troubled  my  Lady  Ashe  with 
letter  to  the  same  effect,  which  I  hope  has  not  miscarried.    Hoi 
ever,  upon  my  return  to  London,  I  will  further  inquire  into 
matter,  and  see  if  there  is  any  room  left  for  me  to  negotiate 
you  propose. 

I  still  live  in  hopes  of  seeing  you  in  £ngland,  and  if  yo^  ''^ 
would  take  my  house  of  Bilton  on  your  way  (which  is  within      ^ 
mile  of  Rugby)  I  would  strain  hard  to  meet  you  there,  provid^r^ 
you  would  make  me  happy  in  your  company  for  some  days. 

The  greatest  pleasure  I  have  met  with  fbr  some  months,  i^ 
in  the  conversation  of  my  old  friend  Dr.  Smalridge,  who,  siactf 
the  death  of  the  excellent  man  you  mention,  is  to  me  the  most 
candid  and  agreeable  of  all  bishops :  I  would  say,  clergymeO} 
were  not  deans  comprehended  under  that  title.     We  have  ofken 
talked  of  you,  and  when  I  assure  you  he  has  an  excellent  taste 
of  writing,  I  need  not  tell  you  how  he  talks  on  such  a  subject 
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I  look  upon  it  as  my  good  fortune,  that  I  can  express  my  esteem 
to  you,  even  to  those  who  are  not  of  the  bishop^s  party,  without 
giving  ofience.  When  a  man  has  so  much  compass  in  his  charac- 
ter, he  affords  his  friends  topics  enough  to  enlarge  upon,  that  all 
sides  admire.  I  am  sure  a  sincere  and  zealous  friendly  behavior 
distinguishes  you  as  much  as  many  more  shining  talents ;  and  as 
I  have  received  particular  instances  of  it,  you  must  have  a  very 
bad  opinion  of  me,  if  you  do  not  think  I  heartily  loye  and  re- 
spect you ;  and  that  I  am  ever,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant. 


-^ 
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INTBODUOTOBY    BEMABKS. 

We  now  come  to  Addison's  political  writings,  which  deserve  a  careful 
perusaL    They  are  written  with  the  easy  elegance  and  natural  grace  of 
bis  best  manner,  with  an  under-current  of  exquisite  humor,  and  when  the  - 
occasion  required  it,  a  ready  flow  of  wit  and  satire,  which,  though  free   . 
from  bitterness,  must  have  been  very  annoying  to  those  against  whom  it 
was  directed. 

The  first  of  these  pieces,  'The  Present  State  of  the  War,'  was  written 
to  support  the  whig  administration,  which  was  rapidly  losing  ground  both 
at  court  and  in  the  country.  On  the  continent  the  allies  Ead  every  where 
been  unsuccessful:  losing  the  battle  of  Almanza  in  Spain,  the  'impreg* 
nabls  lines '  of  Stalhofen  in  Germany,  failing  with  the  loss  of  half  their 
army  in  the  attempt  upon  Toulon,  and  seeing  even  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough kept  at  bay  by  the  skilful  mancBuvres  and  judicious  boldness  of 
the  Duke^f  Yendome.  At  court  the  arrogance  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough had  completely  alienated  the  affections  of  the  Queen,  who,  to 
borrow  the  severe  expression  of  one  who  knew  her  well,  "  not  having  a 
stock  of  amity  to  serve  above  one  object  at  a  time  "  (V.  Swift  mem.  relat- 
ing to  the  change  in  Queen  Anne's  ministry),  had  transferred  her  confi- 
dence to  Mrs.  Masham,  and  through  the  new  favorite,  to  Harley.  The 
nation  was  dissatisfied,  for  nothing  but  brilliant  success  can  reconcile  a 
people  to  the  burthen  of  a  foreign  war.  For  the  moment,  however,  the 
ministry  held  their  place ;  the  war  was  continued :  and  Addison,  who  had 
not  only  a  party  feeling  to  gratify,  but  a  place  to  preserve,  may  have  flat- 
tered himself  that  his  pamphlet  was  not  without  its  share  of  influence  upon 
this  important  occasion. 

In  April  1713,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  announced  to  Parliament, 
calling  forth  such  a  flood  of  satires  and  libels  that  the  ministry  were  com- 
pelled to  introduce  a  measure  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  libellous 
writings.  This  treaty  which  put  an  end  to  a  long  and  desolating  war,  has 
been  as  bitterly  condenmed  by  recent  writers  as  by  the  whigs  of  that  day. 
But  every  lover  of  humanity  will  turn  with  pleasure  from  such  views  to 
the  enlarged  and  philanthropic  judgment  ot  ^vnaoiviyw  ^\  \«.^  \cC\tv\»N:c«» 
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whigs  de  la  reine  Anne  l*  avaient  couronn^e  de  pliu  de  lauriers  qui  n'eii 
rem  porta  jamais  la  nation  anglaise,  les  ministres  tories,  qui  lea  remplac^reot 
deploy^rent  pour  rendre  la  paixau  monde,  nne  intelligence  de  la  politique 
universellc,  une  sagesae,  une  moderation,  une  puisaance  et  nne  admae, 
qui  triomph^rent,  en  m6me  tempa»  des  faiblesses  de  leur  eouveraine,  de« 
pnMions  de  leurs  allies,  et  de  1'  aveuglement  du  public  anglais."  Sismoodi 
Hist  des  Fran^ais,  ch.  zlL,  p.  126. 

Addison  went,  of  course,  with  his  party,  and  the  following  tract;  wliich 
will  always  be  read  with  pleasure  for  its  ingenuity  and  wit^  was  a  tnbut« 
to  the  policy  which  he  had  uniformly  supported.  The  commercial  adTto* 
tages  secured  to  England,  great  as  they  were,  are  the  objects  of  his  ridi- 
cule, in  which  he  was  joined  by  a  large  portion  of  the  nation,  still  dazzled 
by  a  success  of  which  the  cost  was  to  fall  upon  posterity. 

The  Anento  was  an  article  of  the  treaty,  extending  to  England  the  privi- 
lege of  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  with  negroes  during  thirty  yean: 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  Addison  eondemni  it  are  a  striking  illaitrt- 
tion  of  the  changes  in  public  opinion  during  the  last  century. — G.] 
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AKD  THE  NECESSrrr  OF  AN  AUGMEKTATION  €X)NSU>EB£D. 


PREFACE. 


The  author  of  the  following  essay  has  endeavoured  to  draw  into 
one  continued  scheme,  the  whole  sta-e  of  the  present  war,  and 
the  methods  that  appear  to  him  the  most  proper  for  bringing  it 
to  a  happy  conclusion. 

After  haying  considered  that  the  French  are  the  constant 
and  most  dangerous  enemies  to  the  British  nation,  and  that  the 
danger  from  them  is  now  greater  than  ever,  and  will  still  increase, 
till  their  present  union  with  Spun  be  broken,  he  sets  forth  the 
several  advantages  which  this  union  has  already  given  France, 
and  taken  firom  Great  Britain,  in  relation  to  the  West  Indies, 
the  woollen  manufacture,  the  trade  of  the  Levant,  and  the  naval 
power  of  the  two  nations. 

He  shows  how  these  advantages  will  still  rise  higher  after  a 
peace,  notwithstanding  our  present  conquests,  with  new  additions, 
should  be  confirmed  to  us ;  as  well  because  the  monarchy  of 
.8p#in  would  not  be  weakened  by  such  coTVQem.OTL^^  «s^V^»»a^TkS^ 
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guarantee  could  be  found  sufficieut  to  secure  them  to  as.  For 
which  reasons,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  fixed  rule,  that  no  peace  is  to 
be  made  without  an  entire  disunion  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
monarchies. 

That  this  may  be  brought  about,  he  endeavours  to  prove, 
from  the  progress  we  have  already  made  towards  it,  and  the  8a^ 
cesses  we  have  purchased  in  the  present  war,  which  are  vtry 
considerable,  if  well  pursued,  but  of  no  effect  if  we  acquiesce  in 
them. 

In  order  to  complete  this  disunion,  in  which  we  have  gone  so 
far,  he  would  not  have  us  .rely  upon  exhausting  the  French  trea- 
sury, attempts  on  the  Spanish  Indies,  descents  on  France,  bat 
chiefly  upon  out-numbering  them  in  troops,  France  being  already 
drained  of  her  best  supplies,  and  the  confederates  masters  of 
much  greater  forces  for  multitude  and  strength,  both  in  men  and 
horse,  and  provided  with  generals  of  greater  fame  and  abilities. 

He  then  considers  the  wrong  measures  we  have  hitherto  taken 
in  making  too  small  levies  after  a  successful  campaign,  in  regulat- 
ing their  number  by  that  of  the  enemies'  forces,  and  hiring  them 
of  our  confederates ;  shewing  at  the  same  time  the  inconveniences 
we  suffer  from  such  hired  troops,  and  several  advantages  we  night 
receive  from  employing  those  of  our  own  nation. 

He  further  recommends  this  augmentation  of  our  forees,  to 
prevent  the  keeping  up  a  standing  body  of  them  in  times  of  peace, 
to  enable  us  to  make  an  impression  on  the  enemy  in  the  present 
posture  of  the  war,  and  to  secure  ourselves  against  a  prince,  who 
is  now  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  has  not  yet  declared 
himself. 

In  the  last  place,  he  answers  by  several  considerations  those 
two  popular  objections,  that  we  furnish  more  towards  the  war 
than  the  rest  of  the  allies^  and,  that  we  are  not  able  to  contribute 
more  than  we  do  «i\te«Ld^. 
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These  are  the  most  material  heads  of  the  following  essay,  in 
which  there  are  many  other  subordinate  reflections  that  naturally 
grow  out  of  so  copious  a  subject 
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The  French  are  certainly  the  most  implacable  and  the  most 
dangerous  enemies  of  the  British  nation.  Their  form  of  govern- 
ment, their  religion,  their  jealousy  of  the  British  power,  as  well 
as  their  prosecutions  of  commerce,  and  pursuits  of  universal 
monarchy,  will  fix  them  for  ever  in  their  animosities  and  aversions 
towards  us,  and  piake  them  catch  at  all  opportunities  of  subvert- 
ing our  constitution,  destroying  our  religion,  ruining  our  trade, 
and  sinking  the  figure  which  we  make  among  the  nations  of 
Europe :  not  to  mention  the  particular  ties  of  honour  that  lie  on 
their  present  king  to  impose  on  us  a  prince,  who  must  prove  fatal 
to  our  country  if  he  ever  reigns  over  us.* 

As  we  are  thus  in  a  natural  state  of  war,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
with  the  French  nation  ;  it  is  our  misfortune,  that  they  are  not 
only  the  most  inveterate,  but  most  formidable  of  our  enemies ; 
and  have  the  greatest  power,  as  well  as  the  strongest  inclination, 
to  roiii  us.  No  other  state  equals  them  in  the  force  of  their 
fleets  and  armies,  in  the  nearness  and  conveniency  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  in  the  number  of  friends  and  well-wishers,  which,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  they  have  among  us. 

For  these  reasons,  our  wars  with  France  have  always  afiected 
us  in  our  most  tender  interests,  and  concerned  us  more  than  thoso 

»  Tho  Pretender. 
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we  have  had  with  any  other  nation ;  but  I  may  venture  to  saj, 
this  kingdom  was  never  yet  engaged  in  a  war  of  so  great  conse- 
quence, as  that  which  now  lies  upon  our  hands.  Our  all  is  at 
stake,  and  irretrievably  lost,  if  we  fail  of  success.  At  other  times, 
if  a  war  ended  in  a  dishonourable  peace,  or  with  equal  loss,  we 
could  comfort  ourselves  with  the  hopes  of  a  more  favourable 
juncture,  that  might  set  the  balance  right,  or  turn  it  to  our  ad- 
vantage. We  had  still  the  prospect  of  forming  the  same  alliance, 
or,  perhaps,  strengthening  it  with  now  confederacies,  and,  by  that 
means,  of  trying  our  fortune  a  second  time,  urease  the  injustice 
or  ambition  of  the  enemy  forced  us  into  the  field.  At  present, 
if  we  make  a  drawn  game  of  it,  or  procure  but  moderate  advan- 
tages, we  are  in  a  condition  which  every  British  heart  must 
tremble  at  the  thought  of.  There  are  no  second  trials,  no  wan 
in  reserve,  no  new  schemes  of  alliance  to  which  we  can  have  re- 
course. Should  the  French  king  be  able  to  bear  down  such  an 
united  force  as  now  makes  head  against  him,  at  a  time  when 
Spain  affords  him  no  greater  assistance ;  what  will  he  do  when 
the  trade  of  the  Levant  lies  at  his  mercy ;  when  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Spain  is  supplied  with  his  manufactures,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies  flows  into  his  coffers ;  and,  what  is  yet  worse,  when 
this  additional  strength  must  arise  in  all  its  particulars  from  a 
proportionable  decay  in  the  states  that  now  make  war  upon  him? 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  our  late  king,  of  glorious  memory,' 
who,  by  the  confession  of  his  greatest  enemies,  was  a  prinoe  that 
perfectly  understood  the  interests  of  Europe,  should,  in  his  last 
speech,  recommend  to  his  parliament  the  declaring  war  against 
France  in  those  memorable  words :  ^  You  have  yet  an  opportumtyi 
by  God's  blessing,  to  secure  to  you  and  your  posterity  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  your  religion  and  liberties,  if  you  arp  not  wanting 
to  yourselves,  but  will  exert  the  ancient  vigour  of  the  Knglisji 

^  \s\\\\ttx«v\\\. 
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nation  :  bat,  I  tell  you  plainly,  my  opinion  is,  if  you  do  not  lay 
hold  on  this  occasion,  you  have  no  reason  to  hope  for  another.' 

We  have  already  a  dreadful  proof  of  the  increase  of  power 
that  accrues  to  France,  from  its  conjunction  with  Spain.  So  ex- 
pensive a  war  as  that  which  the  French  monarchy  hath  been  car- 
rying on  in  so  many  and  so  remote  parts  at  once,  must  long  since 
have  drained  and  exhausted  all  its  substance,  had  there  not  been 
several  secret  springs,  that  swelled  their  treasury  from  time  to 
time,  in  proportion  as  the  war  has  sunk  it.  The  king's  coffers 
have  been  often  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb,  but  have  still  been 
seasonably  refreshed  by  frequent  and  unexpected  supplies  from 
the  Spanish  America.  We  hear,  indeed,  of  the  arrival  but  of  very 
few  ships  from  those  parts ;  but,  as  in  every  vessel  there  is  stow- 
age for  immense  treasures,  when  the  cargo  is  pure  bullion,  or 
merchandise  of  as  great  a  value  ;  so  we  find  by  experience  they 
have  had  such  prodigious  sums  of  money  conveyed  to  them  by 
these  secret  channels,  that  they  have  been  enabled  to  pay  more 
numerous  armies,  than  they  ever  had  on  foot  before ;  and  that 
at  a  time  when  their  trade  fails  in  all  its  other  branches,  and  is 
diBtressed  by  all  the  arts  and  contrivances  of  their  neighbouring 
nations.  During  the  last  four  years,  by  a  modest  computation, 
there  have  been  brought  into  Brest  above  six  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  in  bullion.  What  then  shall  we  suppose  would  be  the 
effect  of  this  correspondence  with  America,  might  the  wealth  of 
those  parts  come  to  them  on  squadrons  of  men  of  war,  and  fleets 
of  galleons  ?  If  these  little  by-currents,  that  creep  into  the 
country  by  stealth,  have  so  great  a  force,  how  shall  we  stem  the 
whole  torrent,  when  it  breaks  in  upon  us  with  its  full  violence  ? 
and  this  certainly  will  be  our  case,  unless  wo  find  a  means  to  dis^ 
solve  the  union  between  France  and  Spain.  I  have  dwelt  the 
longer  on  this  consideration,  because  the  present  war  hath  already 
furnished  us  with  the  experiment,  and  BexvaWA^   cc>xvV\w<i^^  >a&  ^\ 
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the  increase  of  power,  which  France  has  receiTcd  from  its  inter- 
course with  the  Spanish  West-Indies. 

As  there  are  many  who  look  upon  every  thing  which  they  do 
not  actually  see  and  feel  as  bare  probability  imd  speculatiim,  I 
shall  only  touch  on  those  other  reasons  of  which  we  have  already 
had  some  experience,  for  our  preventing  this  coalition  of  interests 
and  designs, in  the  two  monarchies. 

The  woollen  manufacture  is  the  British  strength,  the  staple 
commodity  and  proper  growth  of  our  country ;  if  this  fsils  us, 
our  trade  and  estates  must  sink  together,  and  all  the  cash  of  the 
nation  be  consumed  on  foreign  merchandise.  The  French,  at 
present,  gain  very  much  upon  us  in  this  great  article  of  our  trade, 
and,  since  the  accession  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  supply  with 
cloth,  of  their  own  making,  the  very  best  mart  we  had  in  Europe. 
And  what  a  melancholy  prospect  have  we,  if  ever  a  peace  gives 
them  leave  to  enrich  their  manufacture  with  mixtures  of  Spanish 
wool  to  multiply  the  hands  employed  in  it,  to  improve  themselves 
in  all  the  niceties  of  the  art,  and  to  vend  their  wares  in  those 
places  where  was  the  greatest  consumption  of  our  woollen  works, 
and  the  most  considerable  gain  for  the  British  merchant.  Not- 
withstanding our  many  seasonable  recruits  from  Portugal,  and 
our  plantations,  we  already  complain  of  our  want  of  bullion ;  and 
must  at  last  be  reduced  to  the  greatest  exigencies,  if  this  great 
source  be  dried  up,  and  our  traffic  with  Spain  continue  under  its 
present  discouragement 

The  trade  of  the  Levant  must  likewise  flourish  or  decay  in 
our  hands,  as  we  are  friends  or  enemies  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
The  late  conquest  of  Naples  ^  will  very  little  alter  the  case, 
though  Sicily  should  follow  the  fate  of  her  sistor  kingdom. .  The 
Straights'  mouth  is  the  key  of  the  Levant,  and  will  be  always  in 

'  By  the  ImpctiaY  wiu^  >\TviJict  Cwva\.Iiwwi  la  ih«  summer  of  1707.— 0 
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the  possession  of  those  who  are  kings  of  Spain.'  We  may  only 
add,  that  the  same  causes  which  straighten  the  British  commerce, 
will  naturally  enlarge  the  French ;  and  that  the  nayal  force  of 
either  nation  will  thrive  or  languish  in  the  same  degree  as  their 
commerce  gathers  or  loses  strength.  And  if  so  powerful  and 
populous  a  nation  as  that  of  France  become  superior  to  us  by  sea, 
our  whole  is  lost,  and  we  are  no  more  a  people.  The  considera- 
tion of  so  narrow  a  channel  betwixt  us,  of  such  numbers  of  regu- 
lar troops  on  the  enemy's  side,  of  so  small  a  standing  force  on 
our  own,  and  that  too  in  a  country  destitute  of  all  such  forts  and 
strong  places  as  might  stop  the  progress  of  a  victorious  army, 
hath  something  in  it  so  terrifying,  that  one  does  not  care  for  set- 
ting it  in  its  proper  light  Let  it  not,  therefore,  enter  into  the 
heart  of  any  one  that  hath  the  least  zeal  for  his  religion,  or  love 
of  liberty,  that  hath  any  regard  either  to  the  honour  or  safety  of 
his  country,  or  a  well-wish  for  his  friends  or  posterity,  to  think 
of  a  peace  with  France,  till  the  Spanish  monarchy  be  entirely 
torn  from  it,  and  the  house  of  Bourbon  disabled  from  ever  giving 
the  law  to  Europe. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  French  king  would  grant  us  the  most 
advantageous  terms  we  can  desire ;  without  the  separation  of  the 
two  monarchies  they  must  infallibly  end  in  our  destruction. 
Should  he  secure  to  us  all  our  present  acquisitions ;  should  he 
add  two  or  three  frontier-towns  to  what  we  have  already  in  Flan- 
ders ;  should  he  join  the  kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  to 
Milan  and  Naples ;  should  ho  leave  King  Charles  in  the  peace- 
able possession  of  Catalonia ;  should  he  make  over  to  Great  Bri- 
tain the  town  and  harbour  of  Cadiz,  as  well  as  that  of  Gibraltar, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  resign  his  conquests  in  Portugal ;  it  would 
all  be  of  no  e£fect  towards  the  common  safety  of  Europe,  while 

1  Gibraltar  had  already  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Engllah  ^vrift^  kA!;gaa^. 
4,  1704.-0. 
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the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  contment,  and  the  riches  of  America,  re- 
main in  the  possession  of  the  Bourbon  family. 

Boccalini,  when  he  weighs  the  states  of  Europe  in  hia  politi- 
cal balance,  after  having  laid  France  in  one  scale,  throws  Spun 
into  the  other,  which  wanted,  but  yery  little  of  being  a  counter- 
poise. The  Spaniards  upon  this,  says  he,  begun  to  promise  them- 
selves the  honour  of  the  balance ;  reckoning  that  if  Spain  of  itself 
weighed  so  well,  they  could  not  £ul  of  success  when  the  scTeral 
parts  of  the  monarchy  were  lumped  in  the  same  scale.  Theb 
surprise  was  very  great,  when,  upon  the  throwing  in  of  Naples, 
they  saw  the  scale  rise,  and  was  greater  still  when  they  found 
that  Milan  and  Flanders  had  the  same  effect  The  truth  of  it  is, 
these  parts  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  are  rather  for  omamont 
than  strength.  They  furnish  out  vice-royalties  for  ihc  grandees, 
and  posts  of  honour  for  the  noble  families ;  but  in  a  time  of  war 
are  encumbrances  to  the  main  body  of  the  kingdom^  and  leave  it 
naked  and  exposed  by  the  great  number  of  hands  they  draw  firom 
it  to  their  defence.  Should  we,  therefore,  continue  in  the  pos- 
session of  what '  we  have  already  made  ourselves  masters  with 
such  additions  as  have  been  mentioned,  we  should  have  little 
more  than  the  excrescences  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The 
strength  of  it  will  still  join  itself  to  France,  and  grow  the  closer 
to  it  by  its  disunion  from  the  rest  And  in  this  case  the  advan- 
tages which  must  arise  to  that  people  from  their  intimate  alliance 
with  the  remaining  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  would,  in  a 
very  few  years,  not  only  repair  all  the  damages  they  have  sus- 
tained in  the  present  war,  but  fill  the  kingdom  with  more  riches 
than  it  hath  yet  had  in  its  most  flourishing  periods. 

The  French  king  hath  often  entered  on  several  expensive  pro- 

•  What — is  properly, — that  \chich,  but  is  liere  used  for, — that  of  vhuh 
— to  prevent  the  repetition  of,  of.  I  think,  allowably.  See  the  note  on 
Ufhotn,  in  the  Frcdvoldcr,  "i^o.  ^^,  ^\i«t<i  \}icv^  ^wxw^VsiiwtVs  U  taken. 
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jects,  on  purpose  to  dissipate  the  wealth  that  is  continually 
gathering  in  his  coffers  in  times  of  peace.  He  hath  employed 
immense  sums  on  architecture,  gardening,  water-works,  painting, 
statuary,  and  the  like,  to  distribute  his  treasures  among  his  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  to  humour  his  pleasures  and  his  ambition :  but  if 
he  once  engrosses  the  commerce  of  the  Spanish  Indies,  whatever 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  stagnate  in  his  private  coffers,  there 
will  be  still  enough  to  carry  on  the  circulation  among  his  subjects. 
By  this  means,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  he  may  he|tp  up  greater 
wealth  than  all  the  princes  of  Europe  joined  together ;  and  in 
the  present  constitution  of  the  world,  wealth  and  power  are  but 
different  names  for  the  same  thing.  Let  us  therefore  suppose 
that,  after  eight  or  ten  years  of  peace,  he  hath  a  mind  to  infringe 
any  of  his  treaties,  or  invade  a  neighbouring  state ;  to  revive  the 
pretensions  of  Spain  upon  Portugal,  or  attempt  the  taking  those 
places  which  were  granted  us  for  our  security ;  what  resistance, 
what  opposition,  can  we  make  to  so  formidable  an  enemy? 
Should  the  same  alliance  rise  against  him,  that  is  now  in  war 
with  him,  what  could  we  hope  for  from  it,  at  a  time  when  the 
states  engaged  in  it  will  be  comparatively  weakened,  and  the 
enemy,  who  is  now  able  to  keep  them  at  a  stand,  will  have  receiv- 
ed so  many  new  accessions  of  strength. 

But  I  think  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  in  such  a  conjunc- 
ture as  we  here  suppose,  the  same  confederates,  or  any  other  of 
equal  force,  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  their  arms,  and  en-  * 
deavour  at  the  pulling  down  so  exorbitant  a  power.  Some  might 
be  bought  into  his  interests  by  money,  others  drawn  over  by  fear, 
and  those  that  are  liable  to  neither  of  these  impressions,  might 
not  think  their  own  interest  so  much  concerned  as  in  the  present 
war ;  or,  if  any  appeared  in  a  disposition  to  enter  into  such  a 
confederacy,  they  might  be  crushed  separately,  before  they  could 
concert  measures  for  their  mutual  defence. 
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The  keeping  together  of  the  present  alliance  can  he  ascribed 
to  nothing  else,  but  the  clear  and  evident  convictiony  which  every 
member  of  it  is  und^,  that,  if  it  should  once  break  without 
having  had  its  effect,  they  can  never  hope  for  another  opportomty 
of  reuniting,  or  of  prevailing,  by  all  the  joint  efforts  of  sueh  an 
uuion.  Let  us,  therefore,  agree  on  this  as  a  fixed  rule,  and  an 
iDviolable  maxim,  never  to  lay  down  our  arms  against  France, 
till  we  have  utterly  disjoined  her  from  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
Let  this  be  the  first  step  of  a  public  treaty,  the  basis  of  a  general 
peace. 

Had  the  present  war,  indeed,  run  against  us,  and  all  our  at- 
tacks upon  the  enemy  been  vain,  it  might  look  like  a  degree  of 
frenzy,  or  a  niixture  of  obstinacy  and  despair,  to  be  determined 
ou   so    impracticable   an   undertaking.     But,  on   the  eontraiy, 
we  have  already  done  a  great  part  of  our  work,  and  are  come 
within  view  of  the  end  that  we  have  been  so  long  driving  at    We 
remain  victorious  in  all  the  seats  of  war.     In  Flanders,  we  have 
got  into  our  hands  several  open  countries,  rich  towns,  and  forti- 
fied places.     We  have  driven  the  enemy  out  of  all  his  allianees, 
dispossessed  him  of  his  strong  holds,  and  ruined  his  allies  in 
Germany.     We  have  not  only  recovered  what  the  beginning  of 
the  war  had  taken  from  us,  but  possessed  ourselves  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  avenue  of  France  in 
Italy.     The  Spanish  war  hath  given  us  a  haven  for  our  ships, 
and  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  province  of  that  kingdom. 
In  short,  we  have  taken  all  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  and  made  impressions  upon  the  very  heart  of  it     We 
liavo  beaten  the  French  from  all  their  advanced  posts  in  Europe, 
and  driven  them  into  their  last  entrenchments.     One  vigorous 
push  on  all  sides,  one  general  assault,  will  force  the  enemy  to 
cry  out  for  quarter,  and   surrender  themselves  at   discretion. 
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\.notLer  Blenheim  or  Ramillies  will  make  the  confederates  mas- 
ers  of  their  own  terms,  and  arbitrators  of  a  peace. 

But  notwithstanding  the  advantages  already  gained  are  very 
lonsiderable  if  we  pursue  them,  they  will  be  of  no  effect,  unless 
re  improve  them  towards  the  carrying  of  our  main  point.  The 
memj  staggers ;  if  you  follow  your  blow,  he  falls  at  your  feet ; 
mt  if  you  allow  him  respite,  he  will  recover  his  strength,  and 
lome  upon  you  with  greater  fury.  We  have  given  him  several 
'epeated  wounds  that  have  enfeebled  him,  and  brought  him  low  ; 
mt  they  are  such  as  time  will  heal,  unless  you  take  advantage, 
rom  his  present  weakness,  to  redouble  your  attacks  upon  him. 
[t  was  a  celebrated  part  in  Caesar^s  character,  and  what  comes 
lome  to  our  present  purpose,  that  he  thought  nothing  at  all  was 
lone,  while  any  thing  remained  undone.  In  short,  we  have  beoii 
ugging  a  great  while  against  the  stream,  and  have  almost  wea- 
hered  our  point ;  a  stretch  or  two  more  will  do  the  work  ;  but 
f,  instead  of  that,  we  slacken  our  arms,  and  drop  our  oars,  we 
hall  be  hurried  back  in  a  moment  to  the  place  from  whence  *  we 
Irst  set  out. 

After  having  seen  the  necessity  of  an  entire  separation  of  the 
lingdoms  of  France  and  Spain,  our  subject  naturally  leads  us 
Qto  the  consideration  of  the  most  proper  means  for  effecting  it. 

Wc  have  a  great  while  flattered  ourselves  with  the  prospect 
>f  rcducyig  France  to  our  own  terms,  by  the  want  of  money 
jnong  the  people,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  public  treasury ;  but 
Lave  been  still  disappointed  by  the  great  sums  imported  from 
America,  and  the  many  new  expedients  which  the  court  hath 
ound  out  for  its  relief.  A  long  consumptive  war  is  more  likely 
0  break  the  grand  alliance,  than  disable  France  from  maintain'- 
ng  sufficient  armies  to  oppose  it.     An  arbitrary  government  will 

•  J^rom  whefice.   From,  is  redundant  when  joined  with  uj/tcnce^'^VAtV^  ^1 
bsel^  means  from  which. 
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never  want  money,  so  long  as  the  people  have  it ;  and  so  active  a 
people  will  alwajs  have  it,  whilst  they  can  send  what  merchan- 
dises they  please  to  Mexico  and  Pern.  The  Frenah,  since  their 
alliance  with  Spain,  keep  thirty  ships  in  constant  motion,  between 
the  western  ports  of  France,  and  the  south  seas  of  America 
The  king  himself  is  an  adventurer  in  this  traffic,  uid  besides  the 
share  that  he  receives  out  of  the  gains  of  his  subjects,  has  im 
mense  sums  that  come  directly  from  it  into  his  own  hands. 

We  may  further  consider,  that  the  French,  since  their  aban- 
doning Bavaria  and  Italy,  have  very  much  retrenched  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  war,  and  lay  out  among  themselves  all  the  money 
that  is  consumed  in  it 

Many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  most  probable  way  of  bringing 
France  to  reason,  would  be  by  the  making  an  attempt  upon  the 
Spanish  West  Indies,  and,  by  that  means,  to  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication with  this  great  source  of  riches,  or  turn  the  current  of  it 
into  our  own  country.  This,  I  must  confess,  carries  so  promis- 
ing an  appearance,  that  I  would  by  no  means  discourage  the  at- 
tempt :  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  should  be  a  collateral 
project,  rather  than  our  principal  design.  Such  an  undertaking, 
(if  well  concerted,  and  put  into  good  hands)  would  be  of  infinite 
advantage  to  the  common  cause :  but  certainly,  an  enterprise  that 
carries  in  it  the  fate  of  Europe,  should  not  turn  upon  the  uncer- 
tainty of  winds  and  waves,  and  be  liable  to  all  the  accidents  that 
may  bofal  a  naval  expedition. 

Others  there  are,  that  have  long  deceived  themselves  with 
the  hopes  of  an  insurrection  in  France,  and  are,  therefore,  for 
laying  out  all  our  strength  on  a  descent.  These,  I  think,  do  not 
enough  consider  the  natural  love  which  the  gross  of  mankind 
have  for  the  constitution  of  their  fathers.  A  man  that  is  not  eu- 
lightened  by  travel  or  reflection,  grows  as  fond  of  arbitrary 
power,  to  wlilc\\  \\e  Wl\i  \><iQ\i  \v&^^  Ixc^xft.  Vv^  \:c&bsi^^.,<^  <i£  cold 
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climates  or  barren  countries,  in  which  he  hath  been  born  and 
bred.  Besides,  there  is  a  kind  of  sluggish  resignation,  as  well  as 
poorness  anck degeneracy  of  spirit,  in  a  state  of  slavery,  that*  we 
meet  with  but  very  few  who  will  be  at  the  pains  or  danger  of  re- 
covering themselves  out  of  it ;  as  we  find  in  history,  instances  of 
persons,  who,  after  their  prisons  have  been  flung  open,  and  their 
fetters  struck  off,  have  chosen  rather  to  languish  in  their  dun- 
geons, than  stake  their  miserable  lives  and  fortunes  upon  the 
success  of  a  revolution.  I  need  not  instance  the  general  fate  of 
descents,  the  difliculty  of  supplying  men  and  provisions  by  sea, 
against  an  enemy  that  hath  both  at  hand,  and  without  which,  it 
is  impossible  to  secure  those  conquests  that  are  often  made  in  the 
first  onsets  of  an  invasion.  For  tbeso,  and  other  reasong,  I  can 
never  approve  the  nursing  up  commotions  and  insurrections  in 
the  enemy's  country,  which,  for  want  of  the  necessary  support, 
are  likely  to  end  in  the  massacre  of  our  friends,  and  the  ruin  of 
their  families. 

The  only  means,  therefore,  for  bringing  France  to  our  con- 
ditions, and  what  appears  to  me,  in  all  human  probability,  a  sure 
and  infallible  expedient,  is  to  throw  in  multitudes  upon  them, 
and  overpower  them  with  numbers.  Would  the  confederacy  ex- 
ert itself  as  much  to  annoy  the  enemy,  as  they  themselves  do  for 
their  defence,  we  might  bear  them  down  with  the  weight  of  our 
armies,  and,  in  one  summer,  overset  the  whole  power  of  France. 

The  French  monarchy  is  already  exhausted  of  its  best  and 
bravest  subjects.  The  flower  of  the  nation  is  consumed  in  its 
wars :  the  strength  of  their  armies  consists,  at  present,  of  such  as 
have  saved  themselves  by  flight  from  some  or  other  of  the  victo- 
rious confederates ;  and  the  only  proper  persons  to  recruit  them, 
are  but  the  refuse  of  those  who  have  been  already  picked  out 

•  Tliat, — had  been  right,  if  mch  had  preceded.     He  Bhould  hav*i  soid — 
folhat— 
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for  the  Bcrvlco.  Maresckal  de  Yauban,  tiioogh  infinitelj  partial 
in  his  calculations  of  the  power  of  France,  reckons  that  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  was  two  millions  less,  at  ^e  peace  of 
Kjswicky  than  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  that  was  there  con- 
cluded :  and  though  that  war  continued  nine  years,  and  this  hath, 
as  jet,  lasted  but  six,  yet,  considering  that  their  armies  are  more 
strong  and  numerous ;  that  there  hath  been  much  nM)re  action  in 
the  present  war ;  and  that  their  losses  sustained  in  it  hare  heen 
Tery  extraordinary ;  we  may,  by  a  moderate  computation,  sup- 
pose, that  the  present  war  hath  not  been  less  prejudicial  than  the 
foregoing  one,  in  the  ravage  which  it  has  made  among  the  people* 
There  is,  in  France,  so  great  a  disproportion  between  the  num- 
ber  of  males  and  females ;  and  among  the  former,  between  those 
who  are  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  such  as  are  too  young, 
sickly,  or  decrepit  for  the  service ;  and  at  the  same  time,  such 
vast  numbers  of  ecclesiastics,  secular  and  religious,  who  live 
upon  the  labours  of  others,  that  when  the  several  trades  and  pro- 
fessions are  supplied,  you  will  find  most  of  those  that  are  proper 
for  war,  absolutely  necessary  for  filling  up  the  laborious  part  of 
life,  and  carrying  on  the  underwork  of  the  nation.  They  have 
already  contributed  all  their  superfluous  hands,  and  every  new 
levy  they  make,  must  be  at  the  expence  of  their  farms  and  vine- 
yards, their  manufactures  and  commerce. 

On  the  contrary,  the  grand  alliance  have  innumerable  sources 
of  recruits,  not  only  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  United  Prov- 
inces, and  Flanders ;  but  in  all  the  populous  parts  of  Germany, 
that  have  little  trade  or  manufactures,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  inhabitants.  We  may  add,  that  the  French  have 
only  Switzerland,  besides  their  own  country,  to  recruit  in;  and 
we  know  the  difficulties  they  meet  with  in  getting  thence  a  single 
regiment :  whereas,  the  allies  have  not  only  the  same  resource, 
hut  may  be  suppVied  iot  vxvoxic'j  lTQ\fiL\i^\i\x^^'^^«sA.^^^x\s«^^ 
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states.  In  short,  the  confederates  may  bring  to  the  field  what 
forces  they  please,  if  they  will  be  at  the  charge  of  them:  but 
France,  let  her  wealth  be  what  it  will,  must  content  herself  with 
the  product  of  her  own  country. 

The  French  are  still  in  greater  straits  for  supplies  of  horse 
than  men.  The  breed  of  their  country  is  neither  so  good  nor 
njimerous  as  what  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
allies.  They  had,  last  summer,  about  threescore  thousand  in 
their  scTcral  armies,  and  could  not,  perhaps,  bring  into  the  field 
thirty  thousand  more,  if  they  were  disposed  to  make  such  an 
augmentation. 

The  French  horse  are  not  only  few,  but  weak,  in  comparison 
of  ours.  Their  cavalry,  in  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  could  not  sus- 
tain the  shock  of  the  British  horse.  For  this  reason,  our  late 
way  of  attacking  their  troops  sword  in  hand,  is  very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  our  nation,  as  our  men  are  more  robust,  and  our 
horses  of  a  stronger  make  than  the  French ;  and  in  such  attacks, 
it  is  the  weight  of  the  forces,  supposing  equal  courage  and  con- 
duct, that  will  always  carry  it.  The  English  strength  turned 
very  much  to  account,  in  our  wars  against  the  French  of  old, 
when  we  used  to  gall  them  with  our  long  bows,  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  they  could  shoot  their  arrows ;  this  advantage  wc  lost 
upon  the  invention  of  fire-arms ;  but,  by  the  present  method,  our 
strength,  as  well  as  bravery,  may  again  be  of  use  to  us  in  the  day 
of  battle. 

We  have  very  great  encouragement  to  send  what  numbers  we 
are  able  into  the  field,  because  our  generals,  at  present,  are 
such  as  are  likely  to  make  the  best  use  of  them,  without  throwing 
them  away  on  any  frash  attempts,  or  ill-concerted  projects.  The 
confederate  armies  have  the  happiness  of  being  commanded  by 
persons  who  are  esteemed  the  greatest  leaders  of  the  present  age, 
and  are,  perhaps,  equal  to  any  that  ^ave  px^^ift^^^  >}wi\Ei.    T^«t^ 
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is  a  sort  of  rescmblaQco  in  thoir  characters ;  a  particular  sedate- 
ness  in  their  conversation  and  behaviour,  that  qualifies  them  for 
council,  with  a  great  intrepidity  and  resolution,  that  fits  them  foi 
action.  They  are  all  of  them  men  of  concealed  fire,  that  doth 
not  break  out  with  noise  and  heat  in  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  life,  but  shews  itself  sufficiently  in  all  great  enterprises  that 
require  it.  It  is  true,  the  general  upon  the  Rhine  hath  not  had 
the  same  occasions  as  the  others  to  signalise  himself;  but,  if  we 
consider  the  great  vigilance,  activity,  and  courage,  with  the  con- 
summate prudence,  and  the  nice  sense  of  honour,  which  appears 
in  that  princess  character,  we  have  great  reason  to  hope,  that,  as 
he  purchased  the  first  success  in  the  present  war,  by  forcing  into 
the  service  of  the  confederates,  an  army  that  was  raised  against 
them  in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire,  he  will  give  one  of  the 
finishing  strokes  to  it,  and  help  to  conclude  the  great  work  which 
he  so  happily  begun.  The  sudden  check  that  he  gave  to  the 
French  army  the  last  campaign,  and  the  good  order  he  established 
in  that  of  the  Germans,  look  like  happy  presages  of  what  wc  may 
expect  from  his  conduct.  I  shall. not  pretend  to  give  any  charac- 
ter of  the  generals  on  the  enemy^s  side ;  but  I  think  we  may  say 
this,  that  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  nation,  they  are  inferior  to 
several  that  have  formerly  commanded  the  French  armies.  If, 
then,  we  have  greater  numbers  than  the  French,  and  at  the  same 
time,  better  generals,  it  must  be  our  own  fault,  if  we  will  not* 
reap  the  fruit  of  such  advantages. 

It  would  be  loss  of  time,  to  explain  any  further  our  superior- 
ity to  the  enemy  in  numbers  of  men  and  horse.  We  see  plainly, 
that  we  have  the  means  in  our  hands,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
application  of  them  is  wanting.  Let  us  only  consider  what  use 
the  enemy  would  make  of  the  advantage  we  have  mentioned,  if  it 

*  It  mu^t  he  our  oicn  /auU  1/  wc  >c\((  not.     Certainly,  if  we  vill  n<ft :  but 
the  hypothesis  a\\ou\d  uave  \>vi*jxv — \j  u>e  do  tv^u 
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fell  on  their  side ;  and  is  it  not  very  strange,  that  we  should  not 
be  as  active  and  industrious  for  our  security,  as  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  for  our  destruction  ?  But  before  we'  consider,  more 
distinctly,  the  method  we  ought  to  take  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  under  this  particular  view,  let  us  re'flect  a  little  upon  those 
we  have  already  taken  in  the  course  of  it  for  these  six  years 
past 

The  allies,  after  a  successful  summer,  are  too  apt,  upon  the 
strength  of  it,  to  neglect  their  preparations  for  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign, while  the  French  leave  no  art  nor  stratagem  untried,  to 
fill  up  the  empty  spaces  of  their  armies,  and  to  swell  them  to  an 
equal  bulk  with  those  of  the  confederates.  By  this  means,  our 
advantage  is  lost,  and  the  fate  of  Europe  brought  to  a  second 
decision.  It  is  now  become  an  observation,  that  we  are  to  ex- 
pect a  very  indifferent  year,  after  a  very  successful  one.  Blen- 
heim was  followed  by  a  summer  that  makes  no  noise  in  the  war. 
Ramillies,  Turin,  and  Barcelona,  were  the  parents  of  our  last 
campaign.  So  many  dreadful  blows  alarmed  the  enemy,  and 
raised  their  whole  country  up  in  arms.  Had  we,  on  our  side, 
made  proportionable  preparations,  the  war,  by  this  time,  had 
been  brought  to  a  happy  issue.  If,  after  having  gained  the 
great  victories  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  we  had  made  the  same 
efforts  as  we  should  have  done  had  we  lost  them,  the  power  of  ' 
France  could  not  have  withstood  us. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  we  usually  get  what  intelli- 
gence we  can,  of  the  force  which  the  enemy  intends  to  employ, 
in  the  campaigns  of  the  succeeding  year,  and  immediately  cast 
about  for  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  face  them  in  the  field 
of  battle.  This,  I  must  confess,  would  be  a  good  method,  if  we 
were  engaged  in  a  defensive  war.  We  might  maintain  our  ground 
with  an  equal  number  of  forces;  but  our  business  is,  not  onl^  to 
secure  what  we  are  already  in  poBScasioii  oi\  "^^  ^tov  \xi  -^x^'aX.'^^ 
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wholo  Spanish  monarchy  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  in 
order  to  it,  to  work  our  way  into  the  heart  of  his  country,  by 
dint  of  arms.  We  should,  therefore,  put  forth  all  our  strength, 
and,  without  having  an  eye  to  his  preparations,  make  the  greatest 
push  that  we  are  able  on  our  own  side.  We  are  told  that  the 
enemy,  at  present,  thinks  of  raising  three  score  thousand  men  for 
the  next  summer ;  if  we  regulate  our  levies  in  that  view,  we  do 
nothing*  let  us  perform  our  utmost,  as  they  do,  and  we  shall 
overwhelm  them  with  our  multitudes.  We  have  it  in  our  power, 
at  least,  to  be  four  times  as  strong  as  the  French,  but  if  ten  men 
arc  in  war  with  forty,  and  the  latter  detach  only  an  equal  num- 
ber to  the  engagement,  what  benefit  do  they  receive  from  their 
superiority  ? 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  bo  the  business  of  the  confederates  to 
turn  to  their  advantage  their  apparent  odds  in  men  and  horse ; 
and,  by  that  means,  to  out-number  the  enemy  in  all  rencounters 
and  engagements.  For  the  some  reason,  it  must  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  allies  to  seek  all  opportunities  of  battle,  because 
all  losses  on  the  opposite  side  are  made  up  with  infinitely  more 
difficulty  than  on  ours ;  besides  that  the  French  do  their  business 
by  lying  still,  and  have  no  other  concern  in  the  war  than  to  hold 
fast  what  they  have  already  got  into  their  hands. 

The  miscarriage  of  the  noblest  project  that  over  was  formed 
in  Europe,  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing  else  but  our  want  of  num- 
bers in  the  several  quarters  of  the  war.  If  our  armies,  on  all 
sides,  had  begun  to  busy  and  insult  the  enemy,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  forces  marched  out  to  Picmont,  Toulon  had  been  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  But  could  that 
prince  ever  have  imagined  that  the  French  would  have  been  at 
liberty  to  detach  whole  armies  against  him  ?  or  will  it  appear 
credible  to  posterity,  that  in  a  war  carried  on  by  the  joint  force 
o{  so  many  populous  a\i^^o>wcti\!\i\^\AQT!v&^^T'aaa^^a^^ 
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great  a  part  of  its  troops  to  one  seat  of  the  war,  without  suffering 
in  any  of  the  rest?  Whereas,  it  is  well  known,  that  if  the  duke 
of  Savoy  had  continued  before  Toulon  eight  days  longer,  he  had 
been  attacked  by  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  which  was  more 
than  double  the  number  of  his  own;  and  yet  the  enemy  was 
strong  enough  every  where  else  to  prevent  the  confederates  mak- 
ing any  impression  upon  them.  However,  let  us  fall  into  the 
right  measures,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  stroke  is  only  deferred. 
The  duke  of  Savoy  hath  secured  a  passage  into  Dauphiny ;  and, 
if  the  allies  make  such  efforts  in  all  parts,  as  we  may  reasonably 
expect  from  them,  that  prince  may  still  make  himself  master  of 
the  French  dominions  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhone. 

There  is  another  part  of  our  conduct  which  may,  perhaps, 
deserve  to  be  considered.  As  soon  as  we  have  agreed  with  the 
States  General  upon  any  augmentation  of  our  forces,  we  imme- 
diately negociate  with  some  or  other  of  the  German  princes,  who 
are  in  the  same  confederacy,  to  furnish  out  our  quota  in  merce- 
naries. This  may  be  doubly  prejudicial  to  the  alliance  :  first,  as 
it  may  have  an  ill  influence  on  the  resolutions  of  those  princes  in 
the  diet  of  the  empire,  who  may  be  willing  to  settle  as  small  a 
quota  as  they  can  for  themselves,  that  they  may  have  more  troops 
to  hire  out ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  as  it  may  hinder  them  from 
contributing  the  whole  quota  which  they  have  settled.  This 
actually  happened  in  the  last  campaign,  when  we  are  told  the 
Germans  excused  themselves  for  their  want  of  troops  upon  the 
Rhine,  as  having  already  put  most  of  their  forces  into  the  British 
and  Dutch  service.  Such  an  excuse,  indeed,  is  very  unjust,  but 
it  would  be  better  to  give  them  no  occasion  of  making  it ;  and 
on  such  occasions,  to  consider  what  men  are  apt  to  do,  as  well  as 
what  they  may  do  with  reason. 

It  might,  therefore,  be  to  our  advantage,  that  all  the  forci^ 
troops  in  British  pay  should  be  xaiBed  Vu  \i^\x\.xt\  ^i«^M5^*x^R»k- 
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Switzerland  in  particular,  if  timely  applied  to,  nugbt  bo  of  great 
use  to  us ;  not  only  in  respect  of  the  reinforcements  which  we 
might  draw  from  thence,  but  because  such  a  draught  of  forces 
would  lessen  the  number  of  those  that  might  otherwise  be  em- 
ployed in  the  French  service.  The  bulk  of  our  levies  should, 
nevertheless,  be  raised  in  our  own  country,  it  being  impossible 
for  neutral  states  to/umish  both  the  British  and  Dutch  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  effective  men;  besides  that  the  British 
soldiers  will  be  more  at  the  disposal  of  their  general,  and  act  with 
greater  vigor,  under  the  conduct  of  one  for  whom  they  have  so 
just  a  value,  and  whom  they  do  not  consider  only  as  their  leader, 
but  as  their  countryman.  We  may  likewise  suppose  that  the 
soldiers  of  a  neutral  state,  who  are  not  animated  by  any  national 
interest,  cannot  fight  for  pay  with  the  same  ardor  and  alacrity  as 
men  that  fight  for  their  prince  and  country,  their  wives  and 
children. 

It  may,  likewise,  be  worth  while  to  consider,  whether  the 
military  genius  of  the  English  nation  may  not  fall  by  degrees, 
and  become  inferior  to  that  of  our  neighbouring  states,  if  it  hath 
no  occasion  to  exert  itself.  Minds  that  are  altogether  set  on 
trade  and  profit,  often  contract  a  certain  narrowness  of  temper, 
and  at  length  become  uncapable  of  great  and  generous  resolutions. 
Should  the  French  ever  make  an  unexpected  descent  upon  us, 
we  might  want  soldiers  of  our  own  growth  to  rise  up  in  oui*  de- 
fence :  and  might  not  have  time  to  draw  a  sufficient  number  of 
troops  to  our  relief  from  the  remote  comers  of  Germany.  It  is 
generally  said,  that  if  king  Charles  II.  had  made  war  upon 
France,  in  the  beginning  of  his  roign,  he  might  have  conquered  it, 
by  the  many  veterans  which  were  scattered  up  and  down  this 
kingdom,  and  had  been  inured  to  service  in  the  civil  wars.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  we  shall  never  have  such  another  nursery  of  soldiers; 
but  if  tho  pxeaetit  yiixt  ^v?<i^  tjb  tdlqt^  \sx^\\ax^  Vsrc^XKk  ^^^NJojst^&ar 
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lions  of  Europe,  than  to  our  own,  it  is  to  be  feared  we  may  lose 
in  strength  what  we  gain  in  number.  We  may  apply  the  same 
consideration  nearer  home.  If  all  our  levies  are  made  in  Scot- 
land or  Ireland,  may  not  these  two  parts  of  the  British  monarchy, 
after  the  disbanding  of  the  present  army,  be  too  powerful  for  the 
rest  in  case  of  a  revolt  ?  though,  God  be  thanked,  we  are  not  in 
any  danger  of  one  at  present.  However,  as  these  considerations 
do  not  concern  the  more  essential  part  of  our  design,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  have  mentioned  them. 

The  sparing  of  ourselves  in  so  important  a  conjuncture,  when 
we  have  but  this  single  opportunity  left  for  the  preserving  every 
thing  that  is  precious  amongst  us,  is  the  worst  sort  of  manage- 
ment that  we  can  possibly  fall  into.  The  good  husbandry  of  one 
age  may  entail  an  endless  ezpence  upon  all  posterity.  We  must 
venture  the  sacrificing  a  part  of  our  lives  and  fortunes  at  present, 
if  wo  will  effectually  secure  both  for  the  future.  The  British 
kingdom  is  so  well  stocked  with  people,  and  so  much  abounds  in 
horse,  that  we  have  power  enough  in  our  own  hands,  did  we  make 
our  utmost  use  of  it,  to  humble  France,  and  in  a  campaign  or  two 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

There  is  not  a  more  disagreeable  thought  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  than  that  of  a  standing  army.  But  if  a  peace  be 
made  before  the  disunion  of  France  and  Spain,  there  are  few,  per- 
haps, that  will  not  think  the  maintaining  a  settled  body  of  nume- 
rous forces  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  our  country.  We  have 
it,  therefore,  in  our  choice,  to  raise  such  a  strong  reinforcement 
of  troops,  as  at  present  may  be  sufficient,  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  the  allies,  for  breaking  the  strength  of  the  enemy ;  or, 
when  the  peace  is  concluded,  to  keep  on  foot  such  an  army  as 
will  be  necessary  for  preventing  his  attempts  upon  us. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  those  who  would  be  the  most  &cq1<^^«. 
against  keeping  up  a  constant  body  of  xe|^i]\fiiX  V.too^^  ^\k^  ^  >J?2^ 
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oral  peace,  will  the  most  distingtdsli  themselves,  for  the  promot- 
ing an*  augmentation  of  those  which  are  now  on  foot ;  and,  by 
that  means,  take  care  that  we  shall  not  stand  in  need  of  such  tn 
expedient 

We  are,  indeed,  obliged,  by  the  present  sitoation  of  onr  af- 
fairs, to  bring  more  troops  into  the  field  than  we  have  yet  done. 
As  the  French  are  retired  within  their  lines,  and  have  collected 
all  their  strength  into  a  narrow  compass,  we  most  have  greater 
numbers  to  charge  them  in  their  intrenchments,  and  force  them  to 
a  battle.  We  saw,  the  last  campaign,  that  an  army  of  fourscore 
thousand  of  the  best  troops  in  Europe,  with  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough at  the  head  of  them,  could  do  nothing  against  an  enemy 
that  were  too  numerous  to  be  assaulted  in  their  camps,  or  at- 
tacked in  their  strong  holds. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  deserres  our  utmost  at- 
tention. We  know  very  well,  that  there  is  a  prince  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army,  who  may  give  a  turn  to  the  war  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  if  he  thinks  fit  to  side  with  either  party.  I  cannot 
presume  to  guess  how  far  our  ministers  may  be  informed  of  his 
designs :  but  unless  they  have  very  strong  assurances  of  his  fall- 
ing in  with  the  grand  alliance,  or  not  opposing  it;  they  cannot 
be  too  circumspect  and  speedy  in  taking  their  precautions  against 
any  contrary  resolution.  We  shall  be  unpardonable,  if,  after 
such  an  expcnce  of  blood  and  treasure,  we  leave  it  in  the  power 
of  any  single  prince  to  command  a  peace,  and  make  us  accept 
what  conditions  he  thinks  fit.  It  is  certain,  according  to  the  pos- 
ture of  our  affairs  in  the  last  campaign,  this  prince  could  have 
turned  the  balance  on  either  side ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  lib- 
erties of  Europe  will  not  depend  any  more  on  the  determination 

•  For  the  promoting  atu     He  has  expressed  himself  in  tliis  careless  woy 
two  or  three  times  in  this  pa^e.     He  should  have  said — the  promoting  of 
an — but  the  propoaVUon,  /or,  \»,  «l\%o,  -^itoiy^.    It  should  be,  b^f^-diitinguith 
tkemtelve^  by — 
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of  one  man's  will.  I  do  not  speak  this  because  I  think  there  is 
any  appearance  of  that  prince's  uniting  himself  to  France.  Ob 
the  contrary,  as  he  hath  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  reformed 
religion,  and  great  sentiments  of  honour,  I  think  it  is  not  im- 
probable we  should  draw  him  over  to  the  confederacy,  if  we  press 
him  to  it  by  proper  motives.  His  love  for  religion,  and  his  sense 
of  glory,  will  both  have  their  effect  on  a  prince  who  hath  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  being  a  patron  of  Protestants,  and  guaran- 
tee of  the  Westphalian  treaty.  And  if  his  interest  hath  any  part 
in  his  actions,  the  allies  may  make  him  greater  offers  than  the 
French  king  can  do  in  the  present  conjuncture.  There  are  large 
extents  of  dominion  in  the  forfeited  principalities  of  the  empire ; 
doubtful  successions,  to  which  the  King  of  Sweden  seems  to  have 
very  just  pretensions ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  title  not  yet 
disposed  of,  and  a  seat  of  war  on  the  Moselle,  where  none  of 
our  generals  have  signalized  themselves.  It  would  be  presump- 
tion to  be  particular  in  any  proposals  on  such  an  occasion ;  it  is 
enough  to  have  shewn  in  general,  that  there  are  fair  opportuni- 
ties, of  which  the  wisdom  of  the  confederates  may  make  use. 

Common  sense  will  direct  us,  when  we  see  so  warlike  a  prince 
at  the  head  of  so  great  an  army  hovering  on  the  borders  of  our 
confederates,  either  to  obtain  his  friendship,  or  secure  ourselves 
against  the  force  of  his  arms.  We  are  sure,  whatever  numbers 
of  troops  we  raise,  we  shall  have  no  hands  but  what  will  turn  to 
account.  Nay,  we  are  certain,  that  extraordinary  funds  and  aug- 
mentations for  one  or  two  campaigns  may  spare  us  the  expenoe 
of  many  years,  and  put  an  end  to  taxes  and  levies  for  a  whole 
age ;  whereas  a  long  parsimonious  war  will  drain  us  of  more  men 
and  money,  and  in  the  end  may  prove  ineffectual. 

There  is  still  a  great  popular  objection,  which  will  be  made 
to  every  thing  that  can  be  urged  on  this  subject.  And  indeed 
it  is  such  a  one  as  falls  so  much  in  "wittv  t\ift  ^T^yi<^\^i^*f&  'wv^\*JCSr^ 
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« 

passions  of  the  multitude,  that  when  it  is  tamed  and  set  off  to 

■ 

ifQvantage  by  ill-designing  men,  it  throws  a  damp  on  the  public 
spirit  of  the  nation,  and  gives  a  check  to  all  generous  resolutions 
for  its  honour  and  safety.  -In  short,  we  are  to  be  told,  that  Eng- 
land contributes  much  more  than  any  other  of  the  allies,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  not  reasonable  she  should  make  any  addition  to 
her  present  efforts.  If  this  were  true  in  fact,  I  do  not  see  any 
tolerable  colour  for  such  a  conclusion.  Supposing,  among  a  mul- 
titude embarked  in  the  same  vessel,  there  are  several  that  in  the 
fury  of  a  tempest  will  rather  perish,  than  work  for  their  preser- 
vation ;  would  it  not  be  nmdness  in  the  rest  to  stand  idle,  and 
rather  chuse  to  sink  together  than  do  more  than  comes  to  their 
share  ?  Since  we  are  engaged  in  a  work  so  absolutely  necessary 
for  our  welfare,  the  remissness  of  our  allies  should  be  an  argu- 
ment for  us  to  redouble  our  endeavours  rather  than  slacken  them. 
If  we  must  govern  ourselves  by  example,  let  us  rather  imitate  the 
vigilance  and  activity  of  the  common  enemy,  than  the  supineness 
and  negligence  of  our  friends. 

We  have,  indeed,  a  much  greater  share  in  the  war  than  any 
other  part  of  the  confederacy.  The  French  king  makes  at  us  di- 
rectly, keeps  a  king  by  him  to  set  over  us,  and  hath  very  lately 
augmented  the  salary  of  his  court,  io  let  us  see  how  much 
he  hath  that  design  at  his  heart.  Few  of  the  nations  in  war 
with  him,  should  they  ever  fall  into  his  hands,  would  lose 
their  religion  or  form  of  government,  or  interfere  at  present  with 
him  in  matters  of  commerce.  The  Dutch,  who  arc  likely  to  be 
the  greatest  losers  after  the  Britons,  have  but  little  trade  to  the 
Levant  in  comparison  with  ours,  have  no  considerable  plantations 
or  commerce  in  the  West  Indies,  or  any  woollen-manufactures 
for  Spain  ;  not  to  mention  the  strong  barrier  they  have  already 
purchased  between  France  and  their  own  country. 

But,  after  aVV,  cvex^  i«jAaou\w  >\\^  Q«w^^^<ix^ftY  niakes  the  same 
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complaint,  and  fancies  itself  the  greatest  sufferer  by  the  war.  In- 
deed, in  so  common  a  pressure,  let  the  weight  be  never  so  equally 
distributed,  every  one  will  be  most  sensible  of  that  part  which 
lies  on  his  own  shoulders.  We  furnish,  without  dispute,  more 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  alliance :  but  the  question  is, 
whether  others  do  not  exert  themselves  in  proportion  according  to 
their  respective  strength.  The  Emperor,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
the  Elector  of  Hanover,  as  well  as  the  States  of  Holland  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  seem  at  least  to  come  up  to  us.  The  greatest 
powers  in  Germany  are  borrowing  money  where  they  can  get  it, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  stated  quotas,  and  go  through  their  part 
of  the  expence :  and  if  any  of  the  circles  have  been  negligent, 
they  haVe  paid  for  it  much  more,  in  their  late  contributions,  than 
what  would  have  furnished  out  their  shares  in  the  common 
charges  of  the  war. 

There  are  others  who  will  object  the  poverty  of  the  nation, 
and  the  difficulties  it  would  find  in  furnishing  greater  supplies  to 
the  war  than  it  doth  at  present.  To  this  we  might  answer,  that 
if  the  nation  were  really  as  poor  as  this  objection  makes  it,  it 
should  be  an  argument  for  enforcing  rather  than  diminishing  our 
present  efforts  against  France.  The  sinking  our  taxes  for  a  few 
years  would  be  only  a  temporary  relief,  and  in  a  little  time  occa- 
sion far  greater  impositions,  than  those  which  are  now  laid  upon 
us.  Whereas  the  seasonable  expence  '  of  part  of  our  riches,  will 
not  only  preserve  the  rest ;  but,  by  the  right  use  of  them,  procura 
vast  additions  to  our  present  stock.  It  may  be  necessary  for  a 
person  languishing  under  an  ill  habit  of  body  to  lose  several 
ounces  of  blood,  notwithstanding  it  will  weaken  him  for  a  time, 
in  order  to  put  a  new  terment  into  the  remaining  mass,  and  draw 
into  it  fresh  supplies. 

But  we  can  by  no  means  make  this  concession,  to  those  who 

•  Erprnrf — for  /ai^fig-out — ^ivoV.  \i««ks\. 
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80  induBtrionsly  publish  the  nation^s  poverty.  Oar  country  is 
not  only  rich,  but  abounds  in  wealth  much  more  than  any  other  of 
the  same  extent  in  Europe.  France,  notwithstanding  the  good- 
ness of  its  climate,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  multitude  of  its 
inhabitants,  its  convenient  harbours,  both  for  the  ocean  and  Me- 
diterranean, and  its  present  correspondence  with  the  West-Indies, 
is  not  to  compare  '  with  Great-Britain  in  this  particular.  I  shall 
transcribe,  word  for  word,  the  passage  of  a  late  celebrated  French 
author,  which  will  lay  this  matter  in  its  full  light ;  and  leave  the 
reader  to  make  the  counterpart  of  the  parallel  between  the  two 
nations. 

^'  According  to  all  the  inquiries  that  I  have  been  able  to  make 
during  several  years,  in  which  I  have  applied  myself  to  this  sort 
of  remarks,  I  have  observed,  that  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  people 
of  this  kingdom  are  reduced  to  beggary,  and  are  actual  beggars. 
That  among  the  nine  other  parts,  five  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
give  alms  or  relief  to  these  aforementioned,  being  very  near  re- 
duced themselves  to  the  same  miserable  condition.     Of  the  four 
other  remaining  parts,  three  are  very  uneasy  in  their  circumstances, 
and  embarrassed  with  debts  and  law-suits.  In  the  tenth  part,  I  reckon 
the  soldiers,  lawyers,  ecclesiastics,  merchants  and  substantial  citi- 
zens, which  cannot  make  up  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  families. 
And,  I  believe,  I  should  not  be  mistaken,  if  I  should  say,  that  there 
are  not  above  ten  thousand  of  these  families,  who  are  very  much 
'  at  their  ease :  and  if  out  of  these  ten  thousand,  we  should  take 
the  men  that  are  employed  in  public  business,  with  their  depend- 
ants and  adherents,  as  also  those  whom  the  king  supports  by  his 
bounty,  with  a  few  merchants,  the  number  of  those  who  remain 
will.be  surprisingly  little."     Dixme  Royale. 

What  a  dreadful  account  is  this  of  nineteen  millions  of  people ; 
for  so  many  the  author  reckons  in  that  kingdom.     How  can  we 

•  h  not  to  compare.  ^rcit^\v«A.'s\!\%w.  ^  ^  ^^<^Tv«ni&<j  V"***-^*^  <he  paw- 
ivo  f<»rn) — »«  not  to  hf  roTOpnr*^^, 
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see  such  a  mnltitude  of  souls  cast  under  so  many  subdivisions  of 
misery,  without  reflecting  on  the  absurdity  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment that  sacrifices  the  ease  and  happiness  of  so  many  reasonable 
beings  to  the  glory  of  one  of  their  fellow-creatures  ?  But  this 
18  not  our  affair  at  present. 

If  we  run  over  the  other  nations  of  Europe  that  have  any 
part  in  the  present  war,  we  shall  only  pass  through  so  many  dif- 
ferent scenes  of  poverty.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Savoy,  are  re- 
duced to  great  extremities.  Germany  is  exhausted  to  the  last, 
degree  in  many  parts  of  it,  and  in  others  plundered  of  all  she 
had  left.  Holland,  indeed,  flourishes  above  the  rest  in  wealth 
and  plenty ;  but  if  we  consider  the  infinite  industry  and  penuri- 
ousness  of  that  people,  the  coarseness  of  their  food  and  raiment, 
their  little  indulgences  of  pleasure  *  and  excess,  it  is  no  wonder, 
that,  notwithstanding  they  furnish  as  great  taxes  as  their  neigh- 
bours, they  make  a  better  figure  under  them.  In  a  commonwealth 
there  are  not  so  many  overgrown  estates  as  in  monarchies,  the 
wealth  of  the  country  is  so  equally  distributed,  that  most  of  the 
community  are  at  their  ease,  though  few  are  placed  in  extraordi- 
nary points  of  splendour  and  magnificence.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing  these  circumstances  may  very  much  contribute  to  the  seem- 
ing prosperity  of  the  United  Provinces,  we  know  they  are  indebt- 
ed many  millions  more  than  their  whole  republic  is  worth,  and  if 
we  consider  the  variety  of  taxes  and  impositions  they  groan  under 
at  a  time  when  their  private  dissensions  run  high,  and  some  of 
the  wealthiest  parts  of  the  government  refuse  to  bear  their  share 
in  the  public  expence,  we  shall  not  think  the  condition  of  that 
people  so  much  to  be  envied  as  some  amongst  us  would  willingly 
represent  it. 

Nor  is  Great  Britain  only  rich  as  she  stands  in  comparison 

•  TTicir  little  indulaenccs  of  pleasure.  Concisely,  but  \.\i«k^«vavi\.«^'^^  «».- 
pro680(l,  for — the  litUe  tndulffeiiecn  they  give  tKemtelv«t  \tv  p\ea%ute. 

roL.   n. — 2r5 
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with  other  states,  but  is  really  so  in  her  own  intrinsic  wealtL 
She  had  never  more  ships  at  sea,  greater  quantities  of  merdun- 
dise  in  her  warehouses,  larger  receipts  of  customs,  or  more  nu- 
merous commodities  rising  out  of  her  manufactures  than  she  has 
at  present.  In  short,  she  sits  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty  affluence 
of  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life.'  If  our  silver  and 
gold  diminishes,  our  public  credit  continues  unimpaired,  and  if 
we  are  in  want  of  bullion,  it  lies  in  our  own  power  to  supply  our- 
selves. The  old  Boman  general,  when  he  heard  his  army  com- 
plain of  thirst,  shewed  them  the  springs  and  rivers  that  lay 
behind  the  enemy^s  camp.  It  is  our  own  case :  the  rout  of  a 
Spanish  army  would  make  us  masters  of  the  Indies. 

If  Prince  Eugene  takes  upon  him  the  command  of  the  con- 
federate forces  in  Catalonia,  and  meets  with  that  support  from 
the  alliance  which  they  are  capable  of  giving  him,  we  have  a  fair 
prospect  of  reducing  Spain  to  the  entire  obedience  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  The  Silesian  fund  (to  the  immortal  reputation  of 
those  generous  patriots  who  were  concerned  in  it)  enabled  that 
prince  to  make  a  conquest  of  Italy,  at  a  time  when  our  afiairs 
were  more  desperate  there,  than  they  are  at  present  in  the  king- 
dom of  Spain. 

When  our  parliament  have  done  their  utmost,  another  public- 
spirited  project  of  the  same  nature,  which  the  common  enemy 
could  not  foresee  nor  prepare  against,  might,  in  all  probability, 
set  King  Charles  upon  the  throne  for  which  he  hath  so  long  con- 
tended. One  pitched  battle  would  determine  the  fate  of  the 
Spanish  continent. 

Let  us,  therefore,  exert  the  united  strength  of  our  wholo 
island,  and  by  that  means  put  a  new  life  and  spirit  into  the  coi): 
federates,  who  have  their  eyes  fixed  upon  us,  and  will  abate  or  in- 

*■  The  image,  in  tlvid  sentence,  is  fine ;  but  tbe  expression  somewhat  ex* 
ceptioHfiUb^  on  t\ic  aovowwl  v.A  Ww^jvi  of  »  <>civ\\\w»ij,l<i^4Bther. 
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crease  their  preparations  according  to  the  example  that  is  set 
them.  We  see  the  necessity  of  an  augmentation  if  we  intend  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  reason,  or  rescue  our  country  from  the  miser- 
ies that  may  befal  it ;  and  we  find  ourselves  in  a  condition  of 
making  such  an  augmentation  as,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  cannot 
but  prove  efiectual.  If  we  carry  it  on  vigorously,  we  shall  gain 
for  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  a  long,  a  glorious,  and  a  lasting 
peace;  but  if  we  neglect  so  fair  an  opportunity,  we  may  be  will- 
ing to  employ  all  our  hands,  and  all  our  treasures,  when  it  will 
be  too  late ;  and  shall  be  tormented  with  one  of  the  most  melan- 
choly reflections  of  an  afflicted  heart,  That  it  was  once  in  our 
power  to  have  made  ourselves  and  our  children  happy/ 

*  I  am  by  no  means  a  judge  of  the  subject  debated  in  this  paper ;  which 
was,  apparently,  written  to  serve  the  cause,  and  to  promote  the  views,  of 
the  author's  friends  and  patrons,  then  in  the  direction  of  afifairs.  What 
every  one  sees  is,  that,  if  all  political  pamphlets,  were  composed  with  the 
clearness,  the  good  sense,  and  the  good  temper,  so  conspicuous  in  this, 
they  would  be  very  useful  to  the  public,  or,  at  least,  could  do  no  hurt. 
When  Mr.  Addison  submitted,  sometimes,  to  become  a  party-writer,  he 
knew  how  to  nuuntain  the  fairness,  the  elegance,  and  even  dignity,  of 
his  character. 
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The  whole  nation  is  at  present  very  inquisitive  after  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  cause  of  Groodman  Fact,  plaintiff,  and  Count 
Tariff,  defendant;  as  it  was  tried  on  the  18th  of  June,  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  her  majesty's  reign,  and  in  the  year  of  the 
Lord  1713.  I  shall  therefore  give  my  countrymen  a  short  and 
faithful  account  of  that  whole  matter.  And  in  order  to  it,  must 
in  the  first  place  premise  some  particulars  relating  to  the  person 
and  character  of  the  said  plaintiff,  Croodman  Fact. 

Goodman  Fact  is  allowed  by  every  body  to  be  a  plain-spoken 
person,  and  a  man  of  very  few  words.  Tropes  and  figures  are 
his  aversion.  He  affirms  every  thing  roundly,  without  any  art, 
rhetoric,  or  circumlocution.  He  is  a  declared  enemy  to  all  kinds 
of  ceremony  and  complaisance.  He  flatters  nobody.  Yet  so 
great  is  his  natural  eloquence,  that  he  cuts  down  the  fiinest  orator, 
and  destroys  the  best-contrived  argument,  as  soon  as  ever  he  gets 

•  This  humorous  paper  relates  to  the  Tariffs  as  it  is  called,  or  trtnty  of 
evmmercey  declaring  the  duties  of  import  and  export^  which  the  ministry 
had  agreed  to,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  A  bill,  which  the  Commons  had 
ordered  to  b^  brought  in,  for  the  confirmation  of  that  treaty,  occasioned 
great  debates,  and  was  at  length  thrown  out  by  a  small  majority.  This 
fate  of  the  Tariff  vra%  thouglit  to  reflect  no  smairdis^race  on  the  makers  of 
the  peace,  and  waa  maUw  oC  ^«at  triumph  to  the  Whig  party.  See  the 
particulnrs  in  Burtirt,  ww^^t  vS^  ^^w  Yl\"?»,  wcA^Xxw  IViwdfl/t  CmUimMtio/n, 
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bimself  to  bo  heard.  He  never  applies  to  the  passions  or  preju- 
dices of  his  audience :  when  they  listen  with  attention  and  honest 
minds,  he  never  fails  of  carrying  his  point.  He  appeared  in  a 
suit  of  English  broad-cloth,  very  plain,  but  rich.  Every  thing 
he  wore  was  substantial,  honest,  home-spun  ware.  His  cane, 
indeed,  came  from  the  East- Indies,  and  two  or  three  little  super- 
fluities from  Turkey,  and  other  parts.  It  is  said  that  he  encour- 
aged himself  with  a  bottle  of  neat  Port,  before  he  appeared  at 
the  trial.  He  was  huzzaed  into  the  court  by  several  thousands 
of  weavers,  clothiers,  fullers,  dyers,  packers,  calenders,  setters, 
silk-men,  spinners,  dressers,  whitsteni,  winders,  mercers,  throw- 
sters, sugar-bakers,  distillers,  drapers,  hosiers,  planters,  merchants, 
and  fishermen ;  who  all  unanimously  declared  that  they  could  not 
live  above  two  months  longer,  if  their  friend  Fact  did  not  gain 
his  cause. 

Every  body  was  overjoyed  to  hear  that  the  good  man  was 
come  to  town.  He  no  sooner  made  his  appearance  in  court,  but 
several  of  his  friends  fell  a  weeping  at  the  sight  of  him :  for, 
indeed,  he  had  not  been  seen  there  three  years  before. 

The  charge  he  exhibited  against  Count  Tariff  was  drawn  up 
in  the  following  articles. 

I.  That  the  said  Count  had  given  in  false  and  fraudulent 
reports  in  the  name  of  the  plaintiff. 

II.  That  the  said  Count  had  tampered  with  the  said  plaintiff 
and  made  usd  of  many  indirect  methods  to  bring  him  over  to  his 
party. 

III.  That  the  said  Count  had  wilfully  and  knowingly  tra- 
duced the  said  plaintiff,  having  misrepresented  him  in  many 
cunningly-devised  speeches,  as  a  person  in  the  French  interest. 

IV.  That  the  said  Count  had  averred  in  the  presence  of 
above  five  hundred  persons,  that  he  had  heard  the  plaintiff  «<^»3s. 
m  dero^tion  of  the  Portuguese,  8pjnBidB,\\aXvBSA^^0^kaKA^ 
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ftnd  others ;  who  were  the  persons  whom  the  said  phtintiff  had 
always  favoured  in  his  disooorse,  and  whom  he  should  always 
continue  to  favour. 

y.  That  the  said  Count  had  given  a  very  disadvantageous 
relation  of  three  great  farms,  which  had  long  flourished  under  the 
care  and  superintendency  of  the  plaintiff. 

y I.  That  he  would  have  ohliged  the  owners  of  the  said  farms 

to  huy  up  many  commodities  which  grew  upon  their  own  lands. 

That  he  would  have  taken  away  the  labour  from  the  tenants,  and 

put  it  into  the  hands  of  strangers.     That  he  would  have  lessened 

'  and  destroyed  the  produce  of  the  said  farms. 

That  by  these,  and  many  other  wicked  devices,  he  would 
have  starved  many  honest  day-labourers  :  have  impoverished  the 
owner,  and  filled  his  farms  with  beggars,  &c. 

yil.  That  the  said  Count  had  either  sunk  or  mislaid  several 
books,  papers,  and  receipts,  by  which  the  plaintiff  might  sooner 
have  found  means  to  vindicate  himself  from  such  calumnies, 
aspersions,  and  misrepresentations. 

In  all  these  particulars,  Goodman  Fact  was  very  short  but 
pithy :  for,  as  I  said  before,  he  was  a  plain,  home-spun  man. 
His  yea  was  yea,  and  his  nay,  nay.  He  had  further  so  much  of 
the  Quaker  in  him,  that  he  never  swore,  but  his  aflirmation  was 
as  valid  as  another's  oath. 

It  was  observed,  that  Count  Tariff  endeavoured  to  brow-beat 
the  plaintiff  all  the  while  he  was  speaking :  but  though  he  was 
not  so  impudent  as  the  Count,  he  was  every  whit  as  sturdy ;  and 
when  it  came  to  the  Count's  turn  to  speak,  old  Fact  so  stared 
him  in  the  face,  after  his  plain,  downright  way,  that  the  Count 
was  very  often  struck  dumb,  and  forced  to  hold  his  tongue  in  the 
middle  of  his  discourse. 

More  witncfisea  ^\)i^e;v.Tcd  on  this  occasion,  to  attest  Goodman 
Fact's  veracity,  tYiBca  eN^t  -^jct^  %%fe\i\si^^«stt\»  <Qb\'Yka^^«ssj^,   His 
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cause  was  pleaded  by  the  ablest  men  in  the  kingdom ;  among 
whom  was  a  gentleman  of  Suffolk,'  who  did  him  signal  service. 

Count  Tariff  appeared  just  the  reverse  of  Goodman  Fact 
He  was  dressed  in  a  fine  brocade  waistcoat,  curiously  embroid- 
ered with  flower-de-luces.  He  wore  also,  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  a 
shoulder-knot,  and  a  pair  of  silver-clocked  stockings.  His  - 
speeches  were  accompanied  with  much  gesture  and  grimace.  He 
abounded  in  empty  phrases,  superficial  flourishes,  violent  asser- 
tions, and  feeble  proofs.  To  be  "brief,  he  had  all  the  French 
assurance,  cunning,  and  volubility  of  tongue ;  and  would  most 
certainly  have  carried  his  cause^  had  he  dealt  with  any  one  antag- 
onist in  the  world  beside  Goodman  Fact. 

The  Count  being  called  upon  to  answer  to  the  charge  which 
had  been  made  against  him,  did  it  after  a  manner  peculiar  to  the 
family  of  the  Tariffs,  viz.  by  railing  and  calling  names. 

He,  in  the  first  place,  accused  his  adversary  Of  scandalum 
magnatum^  and  of  speaking  against  his  superiors  with  sauciness 
and  contempt.  As  the  plain  good  man  was  not  of  a  make  to  have 
any  friends  at  court,  he  was  a  little  startled  at  this  accusation, 
till  at  length  he  made  it  appear,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
of  his  family  to  be  either  saucy  or  cringing ;.  for  that  their  char- 
acter was,  above  all  others  in  the  world,  to  do  what  was  required 
of  them  by  the  court,  that  is,  **  To  speak  the  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth." 

The  Count  in  the  next  place  assured  the  court,  that  his  antag- 
onist has  taken  upon  him  a  wrong  name,  having  curtailed  it  of 
two  or  three  letters  ;  for  that  in  reality  his  name  was  not  Fact, 
but  Faction.  The  Count  was  so  pleased  with  this  conceit,  that 
for  an  hour  together  he  repeated  it  in  every  sentence ;  calling  his 
antagonist's  assertions,  the  reports  of  faction ;  his  friends,  the 

•Sir  Tliomas  Ilanmer,   who,  at  first,  YifiA  ltv^o\\tft\  »;i^  \.x^*S«^ <» ^af5i^» 
nfterwai'ds  ppoke  warmly  ond  with  effect  a^aiutt  \\k 
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sons  of  faction ;  the  testimonies  of  his  witnesses,  the  dictates  of 
faction ;  nay,  with  such  a  degree  of  impndence  did  he  posh  tins 
matter,  that  when  he  heard  the  cries  of  above- a  million  of  people, 
begging  for  their  bread,  he  termed  the  prayers  and  importonities 
of  such  a  starving  multitude,  the  Clamours  of  Faction. 

As  soon  as  the  Count  was  driven  out  of  this  device,  he 
affirmed  roundly  in  the  court,  that  Fact  was  not  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  but  that  he  was  of  Dutch  extraction,  and  bom  in 
Holland.  In  consequence  of  this  assertion,  he  began  to  rally  the 
poor  plaintiff,  under  the  title  of  Mynheer  Van  Fact ;  which  took 
pretty  well  with  the  simpletons  of  his  party,  but  the  men  of 
sense  did  not  think  the  jest  worth  all  their  lands  and  tenements. 

When  the  Count  had  finished  his  speech,  he  desired  leave  to 
call  in  his  witnesses,  which  was  granted  ;  when  immediately 
there  came  to  the  bar,  a  man  with  a  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  his  face.  He  spoke 
in  the  spirit,  nay  in  the  very  language  of  £he  Count,  repeated 
his  arguments,  and  confirmed  his  assertions.  Being  asked  his 
name,  he  said  the  world  called  him  Mercator : '  but  as  for  his 
true  name,  his  age,  his  lineage,  his  religion,  his  place  of  abode, 
they  were  particulars,  which,  for  certain  reasons,  he  was  obliged 
to  conceal.  The  court  found  him  such  a  false,  shuffling,  prevari- 
cating rascal,  that  they  set  him  aside,  as  a  person  unqualified  to 
give  his  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  advising  him,  at  the 
same  time,  as  he  tendered  his  ears,  to  forbear  uttering  such  no- 
torious falsehoods  as  he  had  then  published.  The  witness,  how- 
ever, persisted  in  his  contumacy,  telling  them,  he  was  sorry  to 
fiiid^  that,  notwithstanding  what  ho  had  said,  they  were  resolved 
to  be  as  arrant  fools  as  all  their  forefathers  had  been  for  a  hun- 
dred years  before  them. 

•A  ministenal  va^xiT,  «.o  cc\\«i^ '«T\\.tiSi\x.  b\f  Daniel  de  JFoe,  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  commerce. 
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There  came  up  another  witness/ who  spoke  much  to  the  re- 
putation of  Count  Tariff.  This  was  a  tall,  black,  blustering  per- 
son, dressed  in  a  Spanish  habit,  with  a  plume  of  feathers  on  his 
head,  a  GolQlio  about  his  neck,  and  a  long  Toledo  sticking  out  by 
his  side  :  his  garments  were  so  covered  with  tinsel  and  spangles, 
that  at  a  distance,  he  seemed  to  be  made  up  of  silver  and  gold. 
He  called  himself  Don  Assiento,  and  mentioned  several  nations 
that  had  sought  his  friendship ;  but  declared  that  he  had  been 
gained  over  by  the  Count ;  and  that  he  was  come  into  thcsd 
parts  to  enrich  every  one  that  heard  him.  The  court  was,  at 
first,  very  well  pleased  with  his  figure,  and  the  promises  he  made 
*  them ;  but  upon  examination,  found  him  a  true  Spaniard ;  no- 
thing but  show  and  beggary.  For  it  was  fully  proved,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  boasts  and  appearance  which  he  made,  he  was 
not  worth  a  groat :  nay,  that  upon  casting  up  his  annual  expenses, 
»  with  the  debts  and  encumbrances  which  lay  upon  his  estate,  he 
was  worse  than  nothing. 

There  appeared  another  witness  in  favour  of  the  Count,  who 
spoke  with  so  much  violence  and  warmth,  that  the  court  begun 
to  listen  to  him  very  attentively ;  till,  upon  hearing  his  name, 
they  foimd  he  was  a  notorious  knight  of  the  post,  being  kept  in 
pay,  to  give  his  testimony  on  all  occasions  where  it  was  wanted. 
This  was  the  Examiner ;  **  a  person  who  had  abused  almost  every 
man  in  England,  that  deserved  well  of  his  country.  He  called 
Gt>odman  Fact  a  liar,  a  seditious  person,  a  traitor,  and  a  rebel ; 
and  so  much  incensed  the  honest  man,  that  he  would  certainly 
have  knocked  him  down,  if  he  oould  have   come  at  him.     It 

*•  By  this  witness,  is  meant,  the  Assiento  Contract,  or  grant,  made  by  the 
king  of  Spain,  for  the  importation  of  negroes  into  his  American  dominions, 
to  the  South-sea  Company ;  the  supposed  benefits  of  which  contract,  be- 
ing ])ATi  of  the  treaty  of  commerce,  were  much  insisted  upon  by  the  min- 
isterial advocates. 

t>  The  famous  political  paper  of  that  name,  in  which  Swift,  and  some 
other  writers  of  credit,  were  concerned. 
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was  allowed  by  every  body,  that  so  foal-moathcd  a  witness  never 
appeared  in  any  cause.  Seeing  several  persons  of  great  eminence, 
who  had  maintained  the  cause  of  Goodman  Fact,  he  called  them 
ideots,  blockheads,  villains,  knaves,  infidels,  atheists,  apostates, 
ticnds,  and  devils ;  never  did  man  show  so  much  eloquence  in 
ribaldry.  The  court  was,  at  length,  so  justly  prqvoked  with  tbL< 
fellow's  behaviour,  who  spared  no  age,  nor  sex,  nor  profession, 
which  had  shown  any  friendship  or  inclination  for  the  plaintiff, 
that  several  began  to  whisper  to  one  another,  it  was  high  time 
to  bring  him  to  punishment.  But  the  witness  overhearing  the 
word  Pillory  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  slunk  away  privately,  and 
hid  himself  among  the  people. 

After  a  full  hearing  on  both  sides.  Count  Tariff  was  cast,  and 
Goodman  Fact  got  his  cause ;  but  the  court,  sitting  late,  did  not 
think  it  fit,  at  that  time,  to  give  him  costs,  or,  indeed,  to  cuter 
into  that  matter.  The  honest  man  immediately  retired,  after 
having  assured  his  friends,  that  at  any  time,  when  the  Count 
should  appear  on  the  like  occasion,  he  would  undertake  their  de 
fence,  and  come  to  their  assistance,  if  they  would  be  at  the  pains 
lo  find  him  out. 

It  is  incredible,  how  general  a  joy  Goodman  Fact's  success 
created  in  the  city  of  London ;  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  or 
heard  the  next  day,  but  shaking  of  hands,  congratulations,  re- 
flections on  the  danger  they  had  escaped  ;  and  gratitude  to  those 
who  had  delivered  them  from  it. 

The  night  concluded  with  balls,  bonfires,  ringing  of  bells,  and 
the  like  public  demonstrations  of  joy. 


THE    WHIG-EXAMINER. 


[The  notes  marked  N.  are  taken  from  Nichols'  edition  of  1789.] 

INTRODUCTOET    REMARKS. 

"  Every  reader  of  every  party,  since  personal  malice  is  past,  and  the 
Papers  which  once  inflamed  the  nation  are  read  only  as  effusions  of  Wit, 
must  wish  for  more  of  The  Whig  Examiners;  for  on  no  occasion  was  the 
genius  of  Addison  more  vigorously  exerted,  and  on  none  did  the  superior 
ity  of  his  Wit  more  evidently  appear."  Dr.  Jouxson. 

'^Soou  after  the  nrst  appearance  of  the  Examiner*  came  out  a  paper 
from  the  other  side,  called  The  Whig  Examiner, b  written  with  so  much 
fire,  and  in  so  excellent  a  style,  as  put  the  Tories  in  no  small  pain  for 
their  favourite  hero:  every  one  cried,  Bickerstaff  roust  be  the  author;  and 
people  were  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  upon  its  being  so  soon 
laid  down,  which  seemed  to  show  that  it  was  only  written  to  bind  the 

•  On  the  3d  of  August^  1710,  appeared  the  first  number  of  "The  Ex- 
aminer,** the  ablest  vindication  of  the  measures  of  the  queen  and  her  new 
ministry.  "About  a  dozen  of  these  papers,**  Dr  Swift  tells  us,  "written 
with  much  spirit  and  sharpness,  some  by  Secretary  St  John,  since  lord 
Dolingbroke  ;  others  by  Dr.  AUerbury,  since  Bishop  of  Rochester ;  and 
others  again  by  Mr.  Prior,  Dr.  Freind,  ^c,  were  published  w^ith  great  ap- 
plause. But  these  gentlemen  being  grown  weary  of  the  work,  or  other 
wise  employed,  the  determination  was^  that  I  should  continue  it,  which  I 
did  accordingly  eight  months.  But,  my  style  being  soon  discovered,  and 
having  contracted  a  great  number  of  enemies,  I  let  it  fall  into  other  hands, 
who  held  it  up  in  some  manner  until  her  majesty*s  death.**  Dr.  Swift  began 
with  No.  13,  and  ended  by  writing  a  part  of  No.  46;  when  Mra.  Mamey 
took  it  up,  and  finished  the  first  volume  ;  it  was  afterwards  resumed  by 
Mr.  Oldisworth,  who  completed  four  volumes  more,  and  published  nine- 
teen numbers  of  a  sixth  volume,  when  the  queen's  death  put  an  end  to 
the  whole. — N. 

t>  In  this  work  Mr.  Addison  was  assisted  by  Maynwaring.     Mr.  Old- 
mixon,  indeed,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  laid  down  to  make  room 
furTlie  Medley,  npprcliended  it  to  have  been  jmncipally  the  \jrodu«.t\tt^  ^^ 
Mr.  Maynwaring.     .S«>e  the  nota  on  No,  AW. — ^. 
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Examiners  to  thoir  p^ood  behaviour,  and  was  nerer  «l<*«{;rn«.«<1  to  ho  a  \v<vkly 
paper."     Gay's  I'rescnt  Stat^  of  Wit,  1711. 

^'Addison  \vr.»te,  as  different  exigencies  required,  in  1707,  'The  pre- 
sent State  of  the  War,  and  tlie  Necessity  of  an  Augmentation;'  which, 
however  judicious,  bein^  written  on  temporary  topics^  and  exhibiting  no 
peculiar  powers,  h:i8  naturally  sank,  by  its  own  weight,  into  neglect 
This  cannot  be  said  of  the  few  pa{>erB  intituled,  *The  Whig  Examiner,*  in 
which  is  exhibited  all  the  force  of  gay  malevolence  and  humorous  satire. 
Of  this  paper,  which  just  api)eared  and  expired.  Swift  remarks  with  ex- 
ultation, that  '  it  is  now  down  among  the  dead  men.*  He  might  well  re- 
joice at  the  death  of  that  which  he  could  not  have  killed." 

Ds.  JonNsox. 


No.  1.  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER   14,  1710. 

Nescia  mens  hominum  fall  sortbqne  fhtane, 

£t  siTvare  nio<1niu,  rebus  subUta  pecandb  I 

Turno  ti>inpus  erlt,  magno  cam  optaverit  emptum 

Intactutn  Pall&nta,  and  com  folia  lata  diemque' 

Oderit Tmo.  Ma.  x.  501. 

*0  mortals !  blind  in  fate,  who  never  know 
To  bear  high  fortune,  or  endure  the  low  t 
The  time  shall  come,  when  Turnua,  Imt  in  vafn, 
Shall  wish  untouch'd  the  trophios  of  the  alain ; 
Shall  wish  the  fiital  belt  were  far  awajr, 
And  cur»e  the  dire  remembranoe  of  tb«  daj.'— Dbtdjbx. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  censure  the  writings  of  others, 
and  to  give  all  persons  a  rehearing,  who  have  suffered  under  any 
unjust  sentence  of  the  Examiner.  As  that  author  has  hitherto 
proceeded,  his  paper  would  have  been  more  properly  entitled  the 
Executioner."  At  least,  his  examination  is  like  that  which  is 
made  by  the  rack  and  wheel.  I  have  always  admired  a  critic 
that  has  discovered  the  beauties  of  an  author,  and  never  knew 

*  We  are  to  impute  to  this  provocation,  the  peculiar  keenness  of  our 
author's  reproof,  in  these  papers.  But  one  is  surprised  to  obeerre  how 
much  of  that  keenness  is  directed  against  the  style  of  his  antagonist  The 
reason  is,  that  the  good  taste  of  that  time  would  not  endure  a  want  of  cor- 
rect and  just  corapoa\V\oiv,  «i\<iw\w«L  "^\!ct\.^-Njv\\At. 
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one  who  made  it  Lis  business  to  lash  the  faults  of  other  writers, 
that  was  not  guilty  of  greater  himself ;  as  the  hangman  is  gen- 
erally a  worse  malefactor,  than  the  criminal  that  suffers  by  his 
hand.  To  prove  what  I  say,  there  needs  no  more,  than  to  read 
the  annotations  which  this  author  has  made  upon  Dr.  Garth^s 
poem,  with  the  preface  in  the  front,  and  a  riddle  at  the  end  of 
them.  To  begin  with  the  first :  did  ever  an  advocate  for  a  party 
open  with  such  an  unfortunate  assertion  ?  '  The  collective  body 
of  the  whigs  have  already  engrossed  our  riches : '  That  is,  in 
plain  English,  the  whigs  are  possessed  of  all  the  riches  of  tho 
nation.  Is  not  this  giving  up  all  he  has  been  contending  for 
these  six  weeks  ?  Is  there  any  thing  more  reasonable,  than  'that 
those  who  have  all  the  riches  of  the  nation  in  their  possession, 
or,  if  he  likes  his  own  phrase  better,  as  indeed  I  think  it  is 
stronger,  that  those  who  have  already  engrossed  our  riches, 
should  have  the  management  of  our  public  treasure,  and  the  di- 
rection of  our  fleets  and  armies  ?  But  let  us  proceed :  *  Their 
representative,  the  Kit-Cat,  have  pretended  to  make  a  monopoly 
of  our  sense.  *••  Well,  but  what  does  all  this  end  in  ?  If  the 
author  means  any  thing,  it  is  this ;  that,  to  prevent  such  a  mo- 
nopoly of  sense,  he  is  resolved  to  deal  in  it  himself  by  retiHl,  and 
sell  a  pennyworth  of  it  every  week.  In  what  follows,  there  is 
such  a  shocking  familiarity,  both  in  his  railleries  and  civilities, 
that  one  cannot  long  be  in  doubt  who  is  the  author.  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  preface  has  so  much  of  the  pedant,  and  so 
little  of  the  conversation  of  men  in  it,  that  I  shall  pass  it  over, 
and  hasten  to  the  riddles,  which  are  as  follows. 

•  Prior  was  the  author  of  the  number  and  annotations  animadverted 
upon  in  tliis  Paper.  About  this  time  he  had  deserted  the  Whig  party, 
to  join  the  Tory  administration.  About  the  time  of  his  apostacy  he  was 
expelled  from  the  Kit-Cat  Club ;  and  he  alludes,  in  the  words  here  quoted, 
to  his  expulsion.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  person  fixed  upon  for 
the  management  of  the  Examiner,  which  devolved  ultimately  on  Dr. 
Swift  Tlic  drubbing  he  rcceive<l  here  from  Addison  probably  sickened 
Prior,  and  disabled  him  for  his  new  bonoutaVAft  eTW^V>^'\xv«cv\..  S^i«fe  '^.tR- 
J2mo.  6  volt,    jVotes  on  the  Examiner,  Iho.  ^\V>  Al1\o.  'I*!^.— ^. 
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THE.  RIDDLE. 

SniiNX  Avas  a  monster,  that  would  eat 
Wliatever  stranger  she  could  get : 
Unless  his  ready  wit  diaclo8*d 
The  subtle  riddle  she  propos'd. 
CEdipus  was  resolv'd  to  go^ 
And  try  what  strength  of  parts  could  do : 
Says  Sphinx,  on  this  depends  your  fate ; 
Tell  me  what  animal  is  that, 
Which  has  four  feet  at  morning  bright  f 
Has  two  at  noon,  and  three  at  night? 
Tis  man,  said  he,  who  weak  by  nature. 
At  first  creeps,  like  his  fellow-creuture. 
Upon  all  four :  as  years  accrue. 
With  sturdy  steps,  he  walks  on  two ; 
In  age,  at  length,  grown  weak  and  sick, 
For  his  third  leg  adopts  the  stick. 
Now  in  your  turn,  'tis  just,  methiuks, 
You  should  resolve  me,  Madam  Sphinx, 
What  stranger  creature  yet  is  he, 
Who  has  four  legs  then  two,  then  three ; 
Then  loses  one,  then  gets  two  more, 
And  runs  away  at  last  on  four. 

The  first  part  of  this  little  mystical  poem  is  an  old  riddle, 
which  wc  could  have  told  the  meaning  of,  had  not  the  author 
given  himself  the  trouble  of  explaining  it ;  but  as  for  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  second,  he  leaves  us  altogether  in  the  dark.  The  rid- 
dle runs  thus :  '  What  creature  is  it  that  walks  upon  four  legs  in 
the  morning,  two  legs  at  noon,  and  three  legs  at  nighf  ?  *  This 
he  solves,  as  our  forefathers  have  done  for  these  two  thousand 
years ;  and  not  according  to  Babelais,  who  gives  another  reason 
why  a  man  is  said  to  be  a  creature  with  three  legs  at  night. 
Then  follows  the  second  riddle  :  *  "What  creature,  (says  he,)  is  it 
that  first  uses  four  legs,  then  two  legs,  then  three  legs  :  then 
loses  one  leg,  then  gets  two  legs,  and  at  last  runs  away  upon 
four  legs  ? '  Were  I  disposed  to  be  splenetic,  I  should  ask  if 
there  was  any  tVAii^  \w  Wv^^^e^  ^\«\axA  ^I'&vidW  8o  wild,  so 
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childish,  or  so  flat :  but  though  I  dare  not  go  so  far  as  that,  I 
shall  take  upon  mc  to  say,  that  the  author  has  stolen  his  hint  out 
of  the  Garland,  from  a  riddle  which  I  was  better  acquainted  with 
than  the  Nile,  when  I  was  but  twelve  years  old.  It  runs  thus : 
Eiddle  my  riddle  my  ree,  what  is  this  ?  Two  legs  sat  upon 
three  legs,  and  held  one  leg  in  her  hand ;  in  came  four  legs,  and 
snatched  away  one  leg ;  up  started  two  legs,  and  flung  three  legs 
at  four  legs,  and  brought  one  leg  back  again.  This  enigma, 
joined  with  the  foregoing  two,  rings  all  the  changes  that  can  be 
made  upon  four  legs.  That  I  may  deal  more  ingenuously  with 
my  reader  than  the  aboyementioned  enigmatist  has  done,  I  shall 
present  him  with  a  key  to  my  riddle  :  which,  upon  application, 
he  will  find  exactly  fitted  to  all  the  words  of  it :  one  leg  is  a  leg 
of  mutton,  two  legs  is  a  servant  maid,  three  legs  is  a  joint  stool, 
which  in  the  sphinxes  country  was  called  a  tripode ;  as  four  legs 
is  a  dog,  who,  in  all  nations  and  ages  has  been  reckoned  a  quad- 
ruped. We  have  now  the  exposition  of  our  first  and  third  rid- 
dles upon  legs  ;  let  us  here,  if  you  please,  endeavour  to  find  out 
the  meaning  of  our  second,  which  is  thus  in  the  author's  words : 

What  stranger  creature  yet  is  he, 
That  has  four  legs,  then  two,  then  three ; 
Then  loses  one,  then  gets  two  more, 
And  runs  away  at  last  on  four! 

This  riddle,  as  the  poet  tells  us,  was  proposed  by  (Edipus  to 
the  sphinx,  after  he  had  given  his  solution  to  that  which  the 
sphinx  had  proposed  to  him.  This  CEdipus,  you  must  understand, 
though  the  people  did  not  believe  it,  was  sou  to  a  king  of  Thebes, 
and  bore  a  particular  grudge  to  the  treasurer  of  that  kingdom, 
which  made  him  so  bitter  upon  H.  L.  in  this  enigma. 

What  stranger  creature  yet  is  he. 

That  has  four  legs,  then  two,  tbcii  ^t««\ 
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By  which  he  intimates,  that  this  great  man  at  Thebes,  being 
*  weak  by  nature,'  as  he  admirably  expresses  it,  could  not  walk 
as  soon  as  he  was  bom,  but,  like  other  children,  fell  upon  all  four 
when  he  attempted  it ;  that  he  afterwards  went  upon  two  1^, 
like  other  men ;  and  that,  in  his  more  adyanced  age,  he  got  a 
white  staff  in  Queen  Jocasta's  court,  which  the  author  calls  his 
third  leg.  Now  it  so  happened,  that  the  treasurer  fell,  and  by 
that  means  broke  his  third  leg,  which  is  intimated  by  the  next 
words,  *  Then  loses  one  ' — Thus  far,  I  think,  we  have  travelled 
through  the  riddle  with  good  success. 

What  stranger  creature  yet  is  he, 

That  has  four  legs,  then  two,  then  three  f 

Then  loses  one 

But  now  comes  the  difficulty  that  has  puzzled  the  whole  town 
and  which,  I  must  confess,  has  kept  mc  awake  for  these  three 
nights : 

^Then  gets  two  more^ 


And  runs  away  at  last  on  four. 

I  at  last  thought  the  treasurer  of  Thebes  might  have  walked  upon 
crutches,  and  so  ran  away  on  four  legs,  viz.  two  natural  and  two 
artificial.  But  this  I  have  no  authority  for ;  and  therefore,  upon 
mature  consideration,  do  find  that  the  words  (Then  gets  two 
more)  are  only  Greek  expletives,  introduced  to  make  up  the 
verse,  and  to  signify  nothing  and  that  ruris,  in  the  next  line, 
should  be  rides.  I  shall,  therefore,  restore  the  true  ancient 
reading  of  this  riddle,  after  which  it  will  be  able  to  explain 
itself. 

CEdipus  speaks : 

Now  in  your  turn,  *tis  just,  methinka, 
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What  strnnger  creature  yet  is  lie, 
Who  has  four  legs,  then  two,  then  three ; 
Then  loses  one,  thee  gains  two  more, 
And  rides  away  at  last  on  four 

I  must  DOW  inform  the  reader,  that  Thebes  was  on  the  continent, 
so  that^  it  was  easy  for  a  man  to  ride  out  of  his  dominions  on 
horseback,  an  advantage  that  a  British  statesman  would  be  de- 
prived of.  If  he  would  run  away,  he  must  do  it  ^  in  an  open 
boat ; '  for  to  say  of  an  Englishman,  in  this  sense,  that  he  runs 
away  on  all  four,  would  be  as  absurd,  as  to  say,  he  clapped  spurs 
to  his  horse  at  St.  Jameses  gate,  and  galloped  away  to  the 
Hague. 

Before  I  take  my  farewell  of  this  subject,  I  shall  advise  the 
author,  for  the  future,  to  speak  his  meaning  more  plainly.  I 
allow  he  has  a  happy  talent  at  doggrel,  when  he  writes  upon  a 
known  subject :  where  he  tells  us  in  plain  intelligible  language, 
how  Syrisca's  ladle  was  lost  in  one  hole;  atrd  Hans  Carvel'S 
finger  in  another,*  he  is  very  jocular  and  diverting ;  but,  when 
he  wraps  a  lampoon  in  a  riddle,  he  must  consider  that  his  jest  is 
lost  to  every  one,  but  the  few  merry  wags  that  are  in  the  secret. 
This  is  making  darker  satires  than  ever  Persius  did.  After  this 
cursory  view  of  the  Examiner^s  performance,  let  us  consider  his 
remarks  upon  the  doctor^s.  That  general  piece  of  raillery  which, 
ho  passes  upon  the  dootor^s  considering  the  treasurer  in  several 
different  views,  is  that  which  might  fall  upon  any  poem  in  Waller, 
or  any  other  writer,  who  has  diversity  of  thoughts  and  allu- 
sions :  and  though  it  may  appear  a  pleasant  ridicule  to  an  ig- 
norant reader,  is  wholly  groundless  and  unjust.  I  do  likewise 
dissent^  with  the  Examiner,  upon  the  phrases  of  ^  passions  being 

•  Tliese  allusions  to  Prior's  poems  confirm  what  has  been  said  in  the 
preceding  note  on  this  paper,  p.  6. — N. 

^  JJisaenttnth.    lliey  who  delight  in  Latinizing  the  English  tongue, 
would  correct  without  scruple — diuent  frowL — But  tUemiiUAt  \&  w^\.  ^a^ac^x^ 
so  clear  as  they  pretend,    DU,  in  the  compound  'Tiotd^  ol  ^x«  >3Kcv<^^^ifi> 


\ 
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pois(id,'  and  of  the  '  retrieving  merit  from  dependance,'  which  are 
very  beautiful  and  poetic.  It  is  the  same  cavilling  spirit,  that 
finds  fault  with  that  expression  of  the  '  pomp  of  peace  among  the 
woes  of  war/  as  well  as  of  *  offering  unasked.'  As  for  the  Nile, 
how  Icarus  and  Phaeton  came  to  be  joined  with  it,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive. I  must  confess,  they  have  been  formerly  used  to  repre- 
sent the  fate  of  rash  ambitious  men ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  why 
the  author  should  deprive  us  of  those  particular  similies  for  the 
future.  The  next  criticism  upon  the  stars,  seems  introduced 
for  no  other  reason,  but  to  mention  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  whom  the 
author  every  where  endeavours  to  imitate  and  abuse.  But  I 
shall  refer  the  Examiner  to  the  frog^s  advice  to  her  little  one, 
that  was  blowing  itself  up  to  the  size  of  an  ox  : 

-Non  si  tc  raperis,  inquit, 


Par  erid- 


The  allusion  to  the  victim  may  be  a  gallimatia  in  French 
politics,  but  is  an  apt  and  noble  allusion  to  a  true  English  spirit, 
And  as  for  the  Examiner's  remarks  on  the  word  bleed^  (though 
a  man  would  laugh  to  see  impotent  malice  so  little  able  to  con- 
is  not  always  a  preposition,  properly  so  called,  lite  the  Latin,  de^  hut  an 
article,  expressing  very  strongly  neffation,  or  contrarUtt^;  as,  dUaliaw,  dit- 
oionj  disagree,  <kc.,  which  mean  the  same  thing  as,  I  do  not  aUovR,  do  not 
own^  do  not  agree^  <tc  The  prepositive  article,  din,  thus  understood,  not 
only  may,  but  frequently  must,  be  followed  by  the  preposition  wiM :  a^  / 
dispute  vnth  you,  I  disagree  with  you,  I  differ  with  you,  (which  is  unquestion- 
ably good  English,)  and,  agreeably  to  tliis  analogy,  we  must  say,  /dissent 
vfith  you — the  sense  being  respectively,  I  do  not  understand,  agree,  hoid,  or 
think  with  you. 

But  dissent  with,  it  will  be  said,  must  be  wrong,  because  the  word  dis- 
sent, bein^  of  Latin  derivation,  must  follow  the  idiom  of  that  tongue. 
Here,  again,  there  is  some  doubt :  for  the  Latin  writers  do  not  only  say — 
dissentire  ab  aliguo — but,  cum  aliquo,  as  cum  Catone  meo  sa^pe  dissensu 
[Cie.  de  Of.,  lib.  iii.,  c.  22.  £d  Pearee.] 

To  compromise  the  matter,  however,  I  would  lay  down  this  rule — 
"  that,  where  the  compound  verb  is  purely  of  latin  original,  there  the 
most  usual  idiom  of  the  Latin  tongue  is  to  be  followed."  And,  because 
that  is  evidently  the  case  in  the  verb  dissent,  I  would  choose  rather  to 
lay,  dissent  from,  than  dissent  with ;  it  being,  I  believe,  more  customary 
With  the  Latin,  writora  lo  «a\\  dV%*culVTe  a\)^-~xW\\.--<2x«*fn<trv  ciun,  though 
ihQ  practice  be  not  un\\cv%ak\. 
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tain  itself,)  one  cannot  but  observe  in  them  the '  temper  of  the 
banditti  whom  he  mentions  in  the  same  paper,  who  always  mur- 
der where  they  rob.  The  last  observation  is  upon  the  line, '  In- 
gratitude's a  weed  of  every  clime.'  Here  he  is  very  much  out 
of  humour  with  the  doctor,  for  having  called  that  the  iveedj  which 
Dryden  only  terms  the  growth  of  every  clime.  But,  for  God's 
sake,  why  so  much  tenderness  for  ingratitude  ?* 

But  I  shall  say  no  more.  We  are  now  in  an  age  wherein  im- 
pudent assertions  must  pass  for  arguments  :  and  I  do  not  ques- 
tion, but  the  same  who  has  endeavoured  here  to  prove,  that  he 
who  wrote  the  Dispensary  was  no  poet,  will  very  suddenly  under- 
take to  shew,  that  he  who  gained  the  battle  of  Blenheim  is  no 
general.  ** 


No.  2.    THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER,  21,  1710. 


-Arcades  ambo 


Et  canUre  paroa 

Vuo.  EcL  TlL  4 

**  Both  yoong  Arcadians,  both  alike  inspired 
To  sing  and  answer  as  the  song  required. 

Detdeh. 

I  NEVER  yet  knew  an  author  that  had  not  his  admirers.* 
Bunyan  and  Quarles  have  passed  through  several  editions,  and 
please  as  many  readers  as  Dryden  and  Tillotson.  The  Examiner 
had  not  written  two  half-sheets  of  paper,  before  he  met  with  one 
that  was  astonished  at  the  ^  force  he  was  master  of,'  and  ap- 
proaches him  with  awe,  when  he  mentions  state  subjects,  as  ^  en- 

•  Prior  had  been  under  great  obligations  to  the  Whig  party,  particu- 
larly to  Lord  Halifax.     This  is  one  of  Addison's  oblique  8troke$. — N. 

b  He  was  deprived  of  his  OenertUthip  soon  after  this :  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  Europe.^— N. 

«  "  He  who  pleasefl  many  **  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes  of  Pomfc^t^  **  \m»aS(. 
have  merit" — N. 
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croaching  on  the  proyince  that  belonged  to  him,'  and  treating  of 
things  that  deserved  to  pass  under  his  pen.'  The  same  humble 
author  tells  us,  that  the  Examiner  can  furnish  mankind  with  in 
'antidote  to  the  poison  that  is  scattered  through  the  nation.' 
This  crying  up  of  the  Examiner's  antidote,  puts  me  in  mind  of 
the  first  appearance  that  a  celebrated  French  quack  made  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  A  little  boy  walked  before  him,  publishing 
with  a  shrill  voice,  Man  p^re  guerit  tautes  sortes  de  maladies^ 
'  My  father  cures  all  sorts  of  distempers  : '  to  which  the  doctor, 
who  walked  behind  him,  added,  in  a  grave  and  composed  manner, 
L'cfifant  dit  vraiy  The  child  says  true.' 

That  the  reader  may  see  what  party  the  author  of  this  letter 
is  of,  I  shall  shew  how  he  speaks  of  the  French  king  and  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  and  how  of  our  greatest  allies,  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  the  States  General.  '  In  the  mean  while  the  French 
king  has  withdrawn  his  troops  from  Spain,  and  has  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  restore  that  monarchy  to  us,  was  he  reduced  low 
enough  really  to  desire  to  do  it.  The  duke  of  Anjou  has  had 
leisure  to  take  ofif  those  whom  he  suspected,  to  confirm  his  friends, 
to  regulate  his  revenues,  to  increase  and  form  his  troops,  and 
above  all,  to  rouse  that  spirit  in  the  Spanish  nation,  which  a 
succession  of  lazy  and  indolent  princes  had  lulled  asleep.  From 
hence  it  appears  probable  enough,  that  if  the  war  continue  much 
longer  on  the  present  foot,  instead  of  regaining  Spain,  we  shall 
find  the  duke  of  Anjou  in  a  condition  to  pay  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude, and  support  the  grandfather  in  his  declining  years;  by 
whose  arms,  in  the  day  of  his  infancy,  he  was  upheld.'  What 
expressions  of  tenderness,  duty,  and  submission  !  The  pane- 
gyric on  the  duke  of  Anjou,  is  by  much  the  best  written  part  of 
this  whole  letter ;  the  apology  for  the  French  king  is,  indeed, 
the  same  which  the  Post-boy  has  often  made,  but  worded  with 
greater  deference  wi^  T^*\»fe^\.  \.^  ^^^.  ^^'a.x.  -^TvsiRfc.  ''\?tij«».'wj^ 
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many  strokes  of  the  author^s  good-will  to  our  confederates,  the 
Dutoh  and  the  emperor,  in  several  parts  of  this  notable  epistle ; 
I  shall  only  quote  one  of  them,  alluding  to  the  concern  which  the 
bank,  the  states  general,  and  the  emperor  expressed  for  the 
ministry,  by  their  humble  applications  to  her  majesty,  in  these 
words : 

*  Not  daunted  yet,  they  resolve  to  try  a  new  expedient,  and  the 
interest  of  Europe  is  to  be  represented  as  inseparable  from  that 
of  the  ministers. 

Hand  dubitant  equidem  implorare  quod  usquam  est ; 
Flectere  si  nequeunt  Superos,  Acheronta  movebunt.* 

The  members  of  the  Bank,  the  Dutch,  and  the  court  of  Vienna, 
are  called  in  as  confederates  to  the  ministry^  This,  in  the 
mildest  English  it  will  bear,  runs  thus :  *•  They  are  resolved  to 
look  for  help  wherever  they  can  find  it ;  if  they  cannot  have  it 
from  heaven,  they  will  go  to  hell  for  it ; '  that  is  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bank,  the  Dutch,  and  the  court  of  Vienna.  The 
French  king,  the  pope,  and  the  devil,  have  been  often  joined  to- 
gether, by  a  well-meaning  Englishman;  but  I  am  very  much 
surprised  to  see  the  Bank,  the  Dutch,  and  the  court  of  Vienna, 
in  such  company.  We  may  still  see  this  gentleman's  principles, 
in  the  accounts  which  he  gives  of  his  own  country :  speaking  of 
'  the  General,^  the  quondam  Treasurer,''  and  the  Junto,'  which, 
every  one  knows,  comprehends  the  whigs,  in  their  utmost  extent; 
he  adds,  in  opposition  to  them,  '  For  the  queen  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  British  nation, — 

Nos  numeru9  ntmtu, 

•■  These  lines  are  cited,  wit^h  a  little  variation,  from  Yirgil,  ^a. 
vii  812. 

**  If  Jovo  Mid  IleaveD  mTlast  desires  deny. 
Hell  shall  tbe  power  of  IlesTsn  and  Jove  supply.** 

Detdwt.— N. 
b  Marlborongh. — N.  *  C\o^i\\Jti\w.— ^. 
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Id  English, 
"We  are  cyjihers. 

How  properly  the  torles  may  be  called  the  whole  body  of  the 
British  nation,  I  leave  to  any  one^s  judging :  and  wonder  how  in 
author  can  be  so  disrespectful  to  her  majesty,  as  to  separate  her, 
in  so  saucy  a  manner,  from  that  part  of  her  people,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Examiner  himself,  ^  have  engrossed  the  riches  of  the 
nation : '  and  all  this  to  join  her,  with  so  much  impudence,  under 
the  common  denomination  of  We ;  that  is,  '  We  queen  and  tories 
are  cyphers.  Nbs  fiumerus  sumus,  is  a  scrap  of  Latin,  more 
impudent  than  Cardinal  Woolsey's  Ego  et  Rex  tneus,  Wc  find 
the  same  particle  , '  we,'  used  with  great  emphasis  and  significancy 
in  the  eighth  page  of  this  letter ;  '  But  nothing  decisive,  nothing 
which  had  the  appearance  of  earnest,  has  been  so  much  as  at- 
tempted, except  that  wise  expedition  to  Toulon,  which  we  suf- 
fered to  be  defeated  before  it  began.'  Whoever  did,  Ood  forgive 
them :  there  were,  indeed,  several  stories  of  discoveries  made,  hy 
letters  and  messengers  that  were  sent  to  France. 

Having  done  with  the  author's  party  and  principle,  we  now 
shall  consider  his  performance,  under  the  three  heads  of  wit, 
language,  and  argument  The  first  lash  of  his  satire  falls  upon 
the  censor  of  Great  Britain,  who,  says  he,  resembles  the  famous 
censor  of  Kome,  in  nothing  but  espousing  the  '  cause  of  the  van- 
quished.' Our  letter-writer  here  alludes  to  that  known  verse  in 
Lucan, 

Yictm  causa  diis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni. 

^  The  gods  espoused  the  cause  of  the  conquerors,  but  Cato  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  vanquished.'  The  misfortune  is,  that 
this  verse  was  not  written  of  Cato  the  censor,  but  of  Cato  of 
Utica.  How  Mr.  Bickcrstaffe,  who  has  written  in  favour  of  a 
party  that  \8  wot  \«iTvc\w\^\ved^  xe^ewblca  the  younger  Cato,  who 
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was  not  a  Eoman  censor,  I  do  not  well  conceive,  unless  it  be 
in  struggling  for  the  liberty  of  his  country.  To  say,  therefore, 
that  the  censor  of  Great  Britain  resembles  that  famous  censor  of 
Borne,  in  nothing  but  espousing  the  cause  of  the  yanquished ;  is 
just  the  same,  as  if  one  should  say,  in  regard  to  the  many  obscure 
truths,  and  secret  histories,  that  are  brought  to  light  in  this  letter, 
that  the  author  of  these  new  revelations,  resembles  the  ancient 
author  of  the  revelations  ^  in  nothing  but  venturing  his  head.^ 
Besides  that  there  would  be  no  ground  for  such  a  resemblance, 
would  not  a  man  be  laughed  at  by  every  common  reader,  should 
he  thus  mistake  one  St.  John  for  another,  and  apply  that  to  St. 
John  the  evangelist,  which  relates  to  St.  John  the  baptist,  who 
died  many  years  before  him  ?* 

Another  smart  touch  of  the  author  we  meet  with  in  the  fifth 
page,  where,  without  any  pteparation,  he  breaks  out  all  on  a 
sudden,  into  a  vein  of  poetry ;  and,  instead  of  writing  a  letter  to 
the  Examiner,  gives  advice  to  a  painter  in  these  strong  lines : 
*  Paint,  sir,  with  that  force  which  you  are  master  of,  the  present 
state  of  the  war  abroad ;  and  expose  to  the  public  view,  those 
principles  upon  which,  of  latej  it  has  been  carried  on,  so  different 
from  those  upon  which  it  was  originally  entered  into.  Collect 
some  few  of  the  indignities  which  have  been  this  year  offered  to 
her  majesty,  and  those  unnatural  struggles  which  have  betrayed 
the  weakness  of  a. shattered  constitution.'  By  the  way,  a  man 
may  be  said  to  paint  a  battle,  or  if  you  please,  a  war ;  but  I  do 
not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  paint  the  present  state  of  a  war. 
So  a  man  may  be  said  to  describe  or  to  collect  accounts  of  indig- 
nitios  and  unnatural  struggles ,'  but  to  collect  the  things  them- 
selves, is  a  figure  which  this  gentleman  has  introduced  into  our 
English  prose.     Well,  but  what  will  be  the  use  of  this  picture 

•  Or  confound,. as  Sterne  says,  Alexander  the  Great  with  **  Alexander 
the  Coppersmith." — N. 
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of  a  state  of  the  war  ?  and  this  collection  of  indignities  and  strag- 
gles ?  It  seems,  the  chief  design  of  them  is  to  make  a  dead  man 
blush,  as  we  may  see  in  those  inimitable  lines  which  immediatelj 

follow :  *  And  when  this  is  done,  D ^n  shall  blush  in  his  grave 

among  the  dead,  Walpole  among  the  living,  and  even  Volpone 
shall  feel  some  remorse.'  Was  there  ever  any  thing,  I  will  not 
say  so  stiff  and  so  unnatural,  but  so  brutal  and  so  silly  I  this  U 
downright  hacking  and  hewing  in  satire.  But  we  see  a  master- 
piece of  this-  kind  of  writing  in  the  twelfth  page  ;  where,  withoat 
any  respect  to  a  duchess  pf  Great  Britain,  *  a  princess  of  the 
empire,  and  one  who  was  a  bosom  friend  of  her  royal  mistress,  he 
calls  a  great  lady  ^  an  insolent  woman,  the  worst  of  her  sex,  a  fury, 
an  executioner  of  divine  vengeance,  a  plague  ; '  and  applies  to  her 
a  line  which  Virgil  writ  originally  upon  Alecto.  One  would 
think  this  foul-mouthed  writer  must  have  received  some  par- 
ticular injuries,  either  from  this  great  lady  or  from  her  husband ; 
and  these  the  world  shall  be  soon  acquainted  with,  by  a  book 
which  is  now  in  the  press,  entitled, '  An  essay  towards  proving 
that  gratitude  is  no  virtue.'  This  author  is  so  full  of  satire, 
and  is  so  angry  with  every  one  that  is  pleased  with  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough's  victories,  that  he  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  abuse  one  of  the  queen's  singing  men,  who,  it  seems,  did 
his  best  to  celebrate  a  thanksgiving  day  in  an  anthem  ;  as 
you  may  see  in  that  passage :  ^  Towns  have  been  taken,  and  bat- 
tles have  been  won ;  the  mob  has  huzzaed  round  bonfires,  the 
stentor  of  the  chapel  has  strained  his  throat  in  the  gallery,  and 
the  stentor  of  Sarum,^has  deafened  his  audience  from  the  pulpit' 
Thus  you  see  how  like  a  true  son  of  the  high-church,  he  falls 
upon  a  learned  and  reverend  prelate,  and  for  no  other  crime,  but 
for  preaching  with  an  audible  voice.     If  a  man  lifts  up  his  voice 

■»  Duchess  of  Marlborough. — N.  . 

t»  T>T.  GW\><iT\.  "ftxxttieV  «^'  ^i^3^*  Native '^viSiass^  <il  €>i%raiu. X. 
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ike  a  trumpet  to  preach  sedition,*  he  is  received  by  some  men  as 
.  confessor ;  but  if  he  cries  aloud,  and  spares  not  to  animate 
»eople  with  devotion  and  gratitude,  for  the  greatest  public  bless- 
ngs  that  ever  were  bestowed  on  a  sinful  nation,  he  is  reviled  as 
\,  Stentor. 

I  promised  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  language  of  this 
excellent  author,  who,  I  find,  takes  himself  for  an  orator.  In 
he  first  page  he  censures  several  for  the  poison*  which  they  '  pro- 
iisely  scatter  ^  through  the  nation :  that  is,  in  plain  English,  '  for 
quandering  away  their  poison.'  In  the  second,  he  talks  of '  car- 
ying  probability  through  the  thread  of  a  fable;'  and,  in  the 
bird,  '  of  laying  an  odium  at  a  man's  door.'  In  the  fourth  he 
ises  in  his  expressions ;  where  he  speaks  of  those  who  would 
persuade  the  people,  that  the  '  Qeneral,  the  quondam  Treasurer, 
Old  the  Junto,  are  the  only  objects  of  the  confidence  of  the  allies, 
jid  of  the  fears  of  the  enemies.'  I  would  advise  this  author  to 
ry  the  beauty  of  this  expression.  Suppose  a  foreign  minister 
hould  address  her  majesty  in  the  following  manner,  (for  certainly 
t  is  her  majesty  only  to  whom  the  sense  of  the  compliment  ought 
o  be  paid)  '  Madam,  you  are  the  object  of  the  confidence  of  the 
Hies ; '  or,  ^  Madam,  your  majesty  is  the  only  object  of  the  fears 
>f  the  enemies.'  Would  a  man  think  that  he  had  learned  Eng- 
ish  ?  I  would  have  the  author  try,  by  the  same  rule,  some  of 
lis  other  phrases,  as  page  seven,  where  he  tells  us,  'that  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  would  bo  still  precarious.'  What 
rould  a  tradesman  think,  if  one  should  tell  him  in  a  passion,  tha^ 
lis  ^  scales  were  precarious  ; '  and  mean  by  it,  that  they  were  '  not 
ixed  ? '  In  the  thirteenth  page  he  speaks  of  '  certain  profligate 
n'Ctches,  who,  having  usurped  the  royal  seat,  resolved  to  venture 
overturning  the  chariot  of  government,  rather  than  to  lose  their 
)lace  in  it.'     A  plain-spoken  man  would  have  left  the  chariot  out 

»  Dr.  SachevereW. — ^. 
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of  this  senteDce,  and  so  have  made  it  good  English.  As  it  is 
there,  it  is  not  only  an  impropriety  of  speech,  but  of  metaphor; 
it  being  impossible  for  a  man  to  have  a  place  in  the  chariot  whidi 
he  driTes.  I  would  therefore  advise  this  gentleman,  in  the  next 
edition  of  his  letter,  to  change  the  chariot  of  government  into  the 
chaise  of  government,  which  will  sound  as  well,  and  serve  his  turn 
much  better.  I  could  be  longer  on  the  errata  of  this  very  small 
work,  but  will  conclude  this  head  with  taldng  notice  of  a  certain 
figure  which  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  in  which  this  let- 
ter-writer very  much  excels.  This  is  called  by  some  an»  anti 
cliynaXj  an  instance  of  which  we  have  in  the  tenth  page ;  where 
he  tells  us,  that  Britain  may  expect  to  have  this  only  glory  left 
her,  '  that  she  has  proved  a  farm  to  the  Bank,  a  province  to  Hol- 
land, and  a  jest  to  the  whole  world.'  I  never  met  with  so  sudden 
a  downfal  in  so  promising  a  sentence ;  a  jest  to  the  whole  world 
gives  such  an  unexpected  turn  to  this  happy  period,  that  I  was 
heartily  troubled  and  surprised  to  meet  with  it  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, in  all  my  reading,  to  have  observed  more  than  two  couplets 
of  verses  that  have  been  written  in  this  figure ; .  die  first  are  thus 
quoted  by  Mr.  Drydcn  : 

Not  only  London  echoes  with  thy  fame, 
But  also  Islington  has  heard  the  iofne. 

The  other  are  in  French. 

Allez  vous,  luy  dit  11,  sans  bniit  chez  yds  parens^ 
Od  vous  avez  laiss^  Totre  honneur  A  vos  gam. 

But  wo  need  not  go  further  than  the  letter  before  us  for  ex- 
amples of  this  nature,  as  we  may  find  in  page  the  eleventh. 
^  Mankind  remains  convinced,  that  a  queen  possessed  of  all  the 
virtues  requisite  to  bless  a  nation,  or  make  a  private  family  hap- 
py, sits  on  the  throne.'  Is  this  panegyric  or  burlesque?  To 
see  80  gloTiowa  w  c\\v<^q:w  c^V\\x^V^.\  *\w  ^>qlr^  «.  manner,  gives  every 
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good  subject  a  secret  indignation;  and  looks  liker  Scarroh's 
character  of  the  great  Queen  Semiramis,  who,  says  that  author, 
*'  was  the  founder  of  Babylon,  conqueror  of  the  East,  and  ap 
excellent  housewife." 

The  third  subject  being  the  argumentatiye  part  of  this  let- 
tcr,  I  shall  leave  till  another  occasion. 


No.  3.    THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1710. 

Non  defensoribns  IsUs 

Tempus  ©get 

YxBG.    iBii.U.681. 

**  These  times  want  other  aids.**— Dbtdkit. 

I  WAS  once  talking  with  an  old  humdrum  fellow,  and,  before 
I  had  heard  his  story  out,  was  called  away  by  business.  About 
three  years  after  I  met  him  again ;  when  he  immediately  reas- 
sumed  the  thread  of  his  story,  and  began  his  salutation  with, 
'  but,  sir,  as  I  was  telling  you.'  The  same  method  has  been 
made  use  of  by  very  polite  writers ;  as,  in  particular,  the  author 
of  Don  Quixote,  who  inserts  several  novels  in  his  works,  and, 
after  a  parenthesis  of  about  a  dozen  leaves,  returns  again  to  his 
story.  Hudibras  has  broke  off  the  Adventure  of  the  Bear  and 
Fiddle.  The  Tatler  has  frequently  interrupted  the  course  of 
a  Lucubration,  and  taken  it  up  again  after  a  fortnight's  respite ; 
as  the  Examiner,  who  is  capable  of  imitating  him  in  this-particu- 
lar,  has  likewise  done. 

This  may  serve  as  an  apology  for  my  postponing  the  exami- 
nation of  the  argumentative  part  of  the  Letter  to  the  Examiner 
to  a  further  day,  though  I  must  confess,  this  was  occasioned  by 
a  letter  which  T  received  last  post.     \5i^otv  o^cvvvcv^ \\.^^  VsssKiV>N» 
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to  ooDtaiu  a  very  carious  piece  of  antiquity ;  which,  withoni 
preface  or  application,  was  introduced  as  follows. 

^^  Alcibiades  '  was  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure,  bred  up  in  the 
school  of  Socrates ;  and  one  of  the  best  orators  of  his  age,  not 
withstanding  he  lived  at  a  time  when  learning  was  at  its  highest 
pitch :  he  was  likewise  very  famous  for  his  milijiary  exploits, 
having  gained  great  conquests  over  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had 
fonuerly  been  the^  confederates  of  his  countrymen  against  the 
great  King  of  Persia,  but  were  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  the 
I'ersians.  He  had  been  once  so  far  misrepresented  and  tra- 
duced by  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  that  the  priests  cursed  him. 
But  after  the  great  services  which  he  had  done  for  his  country, 
th«y  publicly  repealed  their  curses,  and  changed  them  into  ap- 
plauses and  benedictions. 

^^  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  the  life  of  Alcibiades,  that  one  Tau- 
reaS;  an  obscure  man,  contended  with  him  for  a  certain  prize, 
which  was  to  be  conferred  by  vote ;  at  which  time  each  of  the 
competitors  recommended  himself  to  the  Athenians  by  an  ora- 
tion. The  speech  which  Alcibiades  made  on  that  occasion,  has 
been  lately  discovered  among  the  manuscripts  of  King's  College 
in  Cambridge ;  and  communicated  to  me  by  my  learned  friend 

•  The  speech  of  Aleihiadea  was  written  by  Mr.  Maynwaring.  The  oc- 
casion of  it  waa,  the  opposition  the  victorious  General  Stanhope  met  witli 
in  the  election  for  Westminster,  1710,  when  he  stood  candidate  formember 
of  parliament  for  that  city,  by  his  proxy,  Major-general  Davenport ;  and 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cross  the  Brewer.  By  Alcibiades  is  meant 
General  Stanhope,  by  Taureas  Mr.  Cross,  by  the  Lacodiemonians  the 
Sfraniards. 

During  the  violence  of  this  election,  Swift  tells  Mrs.  Johnson,  "In  the 
way  to  Kncllers  we  met  the  electors  for  parliament-men ;  and  the  rabble 
camo  about  our  coach,  crying,  *  A  Colt,  a  Stanhope,*  Ac  Vf\i  were  afraid 
of  a  dead  cat,  or  our  glasses  broken ;  and  so  were  always  of  their  side." 
Journal  to  Stella,  Oct  6, 1710. — "  In  the  election  the  Tories  carry  it  amon^ 
the  new  members  six  to  one.  Mr.  Addison's  election  has  passed  ea^y  and 
undisputed ;  and  I  believe  if  he  had  a  mind  to  be  chosen  king,  he  wonld 
hardly  bo  refused."  Ibitl.  Oct.  12,  1710.— It  appears  bv  Swift's  Journal, 
that  SteeUs  Addisow,  tM\\\  \\\\u?>\i\^^>««^T<i  ts^t  this  period  in  the  strictent 
fiabita  of  intimacy.— r'S. 
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Dr.  Bentley ;  who  tells  me,  that  by  a  marginal  note  it  appears, 
that  this  Taoreas,  or,  as  the  doctor  rather  ohuses  to  call  him, 
Toryas,  was  an  Athenian  brewer.  This  speech  I  have  translated 
literally,  changing  very  little  in  it,  except  where  it.was  absolnte- 
ly  necessary  to  make  it  understood  by  an  English  reader.  It  is 
as  follows : 

^'  Is  it  then  possible,  0  ye  Athenians,  that  I,  who  hitherto 
have  had  none  but  generals  to  oppose  me,  must  now  have  an  ar- 
tisan for  my  antagonist?  That  I,' who  have  overthrown  the 
princes  of  Laccdiemon,  must  now  see  myself  in  danger  of  being 
defeated  by  a  brewer  ?  What  will  the  world  say  of  the  goddess 
that  presides  over  you,  should  they  suppose  you  follow  her  dic- 
tates ?  would  they  think  she  acted  like  herself,  like  the  great 
Minerva  ?  would  they  now  say,  she  inspires  her  sons  with  wis- 
dom ?  or  would  they  not  rather  say,  she  has  a  second  time  cho- 
sen owls  for  her  favourites  ?  But,  O  yo  men  of  Athens,  what 
has  this  man  done  to  deserve  your  voices  ?  You  say  he  is  hon- 
est ;  I  believe^  it,  and  therefore  he  shall  brew  for  me.  You  say 
he  is  assiduous  in  his  calling ;  and  is  ho  not  grown  rich  by  it  ? 
let  him  have  your  custom,  but  not  your  votes :  you  are  now  to 
cast  your  eyes  on  those  who  can  detect  the  artifices  of  the  com- 
mon enemy,  that  can  disappoint  your  secret  foes  in  council,  and 
your  open  ones  in  the  field.  Let  it  not  avail  my  competitor,  that 
he  has  been  tapping  his  liquors,  while  I  have  been  spilling  my 
Llood ;  that  he  has  been  gathering  hops  for  you,  while  I  have 
been  reaping  laurels.  Have  I  not  borne  the  dust  and  heat  of 
the  day,  while  he  has  been  sweating  at  the  furnace  ?  behold  these 
scars,  behold  this  wound  which  still  bleeds  in  your  service ;  what 
can  Taureas  show  you  of  tliis  nature  ?  What  are  his  marks  of 
honour  ?  Has  he  any  other  wound  about  him,  except  the  acci- 
dental scaldwgs  of  his  wort,  or  bnu&eft  itoTsi  \)afe  \»\:^  ^t\s«rt^*^- 
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Let  it  not,  O  AthenianB,  let  it  not  be  said,  that  your  generals 
have  conquered  themselyes  into  your  displeasure,  and  lost  your 
favour  by  gaining  you  yictories.  Shall  those  aohieTements  that 
have  redeeme4  the  present  age  from  slavery,  be  undervalued 
by. those  who  feel  the  benefits  of  them?  Shall  those  names  that 
have  made  your  city  the  glory  of  the  whole  earth,  be  mentioned 
in  it  with  obloquy  and  detraction?  Will  not  your  posterity 
blush  at  their  forefathers,  when  tbey  shall  read  in  the  annals  of 
their  country,  that  Alcibiades,  in  the  90th  Olympiad,  after  hav- 
ing conquered  the  LacedsBmonians,  and  recovered  Byzantium, 
contended  for  a  prize  against  Taureas  the  brewer  ?  The  compe- 
tition is  dishonourable,  the  defeat  would  be  shamefuL  I  shall 
not,  however,  slacken  my  endeavours  for  the  security  of  my  ooun* 
try.  If  she  is  ungrateful,  she  is  still  Athens.  On  the  contrary, 
as  she  will  stand  more  in  need  of  defence,  when  she  has  so  de- 
generate a  people ;  I  will  pursue  my  victories,  till  such  time  as 
it  shall  be  out  of  your  power  to  huft  yourselves,  and  that  you 
may  be  in  safety  even  under  your  present  leaders.  But  ohl 
thou  genius  of  Athens,  whither  art  thou  fled  ?  Where  is  now 
the  race  of  those  glorious  spirits  that  perished  at  the  battle  of 
Thermopylae,  and  fought  upon  the  plains  of  Marathon?  Arc 
you  weary  of  conquering,  or  have  you  forgotten  the  oath  which 
you  took  at  Agraulos,  '  That  you  would  look  upon  the  bounds 
of  Attica  to  be  those  soils  only  which  are  incapable  of  bearing 
wheat  and  barley,  vines  and  olives  ? '  Consider  your  enemies 
the  LacedaBmonians ;  did  you  ever  hear  that  they  preferred  a 
cofifee-man  to  Agesilaus  ?  No,  though  their  generals  have  been 
unfortunate,  though  they  have  lost  several  battles,  though  they 
have  not  been  able  to  cope  with  the  troops  of  Athens,  which  I 
have  conducted ;  they  are  comforted  and  condoled,  nay,  celebrat- 
ed and  extolled  by  their  fellow-citizens.  Their  generals  have 
•b^en  received  witYi  ^oiiOMt  ^t\«t  VJsiw  ^^'w^^^^^a:^'^B^^^l^3^gaLftmi• 
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nj  after  conquest.  Are  there  not  men  of  Taureas^s  temper  and 
character,  who  tremble  in  their  hearts  at  the  name  of  the  great 
king  of  Persia  ?  who  have  been  against  entering  into  a  war  with 
him,  or  for  making  a  peace  upon  base  conditions  ?  that  have 
grudged  those  contributions  which  have  set  our  country  at  the 
head  of  all  the  governments  of  Greece  ?  that  would  dishonour 
those  who  have  raised  her  to  such  a  pitch  of  glory  ?  that  would 
betray  those  liberties  which  your  fathers  in  all  ages  have  pur- 
chased or  recovered  with  their  blood  ?  and  would  prosecute  your 
fellow-citizens  with  as  much  rigour  and  fury,  as  of  late  years  we 
have  attacked  the  common  enemy !  I  shall  trouble  you  no  more, 
0  ye  men  of  Athens ;  you  know  my  actions,  let  my  antagonist 
relate  what  he  has  done  for  you.  Let  him  produce  his  vats  and 
tubs,  in  opposition  to  the  heaps  of  arms  and  standards  which 
were  employed  against  you,  and  which  I  have  wrested  out  of  the 
hands  of  your  enemies.  And  when  this  is  done,  let  him  be 
brought  into  the  field  of  election  upon  his  dray-cart ;  and  if  I  can 
finish  my  conquest  sooner,  I  will  not  fail  to  meet  him  there  in  a 
triumphant  chariot.  But,  0  ye  gods  !  let  not  the  king  of  Per- 
sia laugh  at  the  fall  of  Alcibiades !  Let  him  not  say,  '  The 
Athenians  have  avenged  mo  upon  their  own  generals  ; '  or  let  me- 
be  rather  struck  dead  by  the  hand  of  a  Lacedaemonian,  than 
disgraced  by  the  voices  of  my  fellow-citi«ens." 
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No.  4.    THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  5,  1710. 

Sails  cloqaGnU«  uplentto  pamm. 

BALLVni. 

Of  eloquence  BoiBcient,  of  wisdom  acantj. 

IluDiBaAs  has  defined  nonsense  (as  Cowley  does  wit,)  by  nega- 
tives.    Nonsense,  (says  he)  is  that  which  is  neither  true  nor  false. 
These  two  great  properties  of  nonsense,  which  are  always  essen- 
tial to  it,  give  it  such  a  peculiar  advantage  over  all  other  wri- 
tings, that  it  is  incapable  of  being  either  answered  or  contradict- 
ed.    It  stands  upon  its  own  basis  like  a  rock  of  adamant,  secured 
by  its  natural  situation  against  all  conquests  or  attacks.     There 
is  no  one  place  about  it  weaker  than  another,  to  favour  an  enemy 
in   his   approaches.     The   major  and   the  minor   are  of  equal 
strength.     Its  questions  admit  of  no  reply,  and  its  assertions  arc 
not  to  be  invalidat^^d.     A  man  may  as  well  hope  to  distinguish 
colours  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  as   to  find  out  what  to  ap- 
prove and  disapprove  in  nonsense :  you  may  as  well  assault  an 
army  that  is  buried  in  intrenchments.     If  it  affirms  any  thing, 
you  cannot  lay  hold  of  it ;  or  if  it  denies,  you  cannot  confute 
it.      In   a   word,  there    are    greater   depths    and    obscurities, 
greater  intricacies  and  perplexities,  in  an  elaborate  and  well-writ- 
ton  piece  of  uousense,  than  in  the  most  abstruse  and  profound 
tract  of  school-divinity. 

After  this  short  panegyric  upon  nonsense,  which  may  appear 
as  extravagant  to  an  ordinary  reader,  as  Erasmuses  Encomium 
of  Folly,  I  must  here  solemnly  protest,  that  I  have  not  done  it 
to  curry  favour  with  my  antagonist,  or  to  reflect  any  praise  in  an 
oblique  manner  upon  the  Letter  to  the  Examiner:  I  have  no  pri- 
vate considerations  to  warp  me  in  this  controversy,  since  my  first 
entering  upon  it.  But  before  I  proceed  any  further,  because  it 
may  be  of  great  \is<i  to  isi<i  m  \Xi\^  ^\aY^\5i^Vi  ^v»Xft.^^^^Vs^V<^Tlar 
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ture  of  nonsense ;  and  because  'tis  a  subject  entirely  new,  I  must 
take  notice  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  it,  viz.  high  nonsense  and 
low  nonsense. 

Low  nonsense  is  the  talent  of  a  cold,  phlegmatic  temper,  that 
in  a  poor  dispirited  style  creeps  along  servilely  through  darkness 
and  confusion.  A  writer  of  this  complexion  gropes  his  way  soft- 
ly amongst  self-contradictions,  and  grovels  in  absurdities. 

Videri  vult  pauper,  ct  est  pauper. 

lie  has  neither  wit  nor  sense,  and  pretends  to  none. 

On  the  contrary,  your  high  nonsense  blusters  and  makes  a 
noise,  it  stalks  upon  hard  words,  and  rattles  through  polysylla- 
bles. It  is  loud  and  sonorous,  smooth  and  periodical.  It  has 
something  in  it  like  manliness  and  force,  and  makes  one  think  of 
Sir  Hercules  Nonsense  in  the  play  called  the  Nest  of  Fools.  In 
a  word,  your  high  nonsense  has  a  majestic  appearance,  and  wears 
a  most  tremendous  garb,  like  ^sop's  ass  clothed  in  a  lion's  skin.' 

When  Aristotle  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  and  was  asked  who 
he  would  appoint  for  his  successor  in  his  school,  two  of  his  scho- 
lars being  candidates  for  it ;  he  called  for  two  different  sorts  of 
wine,  and  by  the  character  which  he  gave  of  them,  denoted  the 
different  qualities  and  perfections  that  shewed  themselves  in  the 
style  and  writings  of  each  of  the  competitors.  As  rational 
writings  have  been  represented  by  wine,  I  shall  represent  those 
kinds  of  writings  we  are  now  speaking  of,  by  small-beer. 

Low  nonsense  is  like  that  in  the  barrel,  which  is  altogether 
flat,  tasteless,  and  insipid.  High  nonsense  is  like  that  in  the 
bottle,  which  has  in  reality,  no  more  strength  and  spirit  than  the 
other,  but  frets,  and  flies,  and  bounces,  and,  by  the  help  of  a  lit- 
tle wind  that  has  got  into  it,  imitates  the  passions  of  a  much 
nobler  liquor. 

*  See  Reader,  ^o.  ^  andlKo.  4.—^. 
VOL.  n, — ^22* 
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We  meet  with  a  low  groyelling  nonsense  in  every  Grab-street 
production ;  but  I  think  there  are  none  of  our  present  writers 
who  have  hit  the  sublime  in  nonsense,  besides  Dr.  Sacheverell  in 
divinity,  and  the  author  of  this  letter  in  politics ;  between  whose 
characters  in  their  respective  professions,  there  seems  to  be  a 
very  nice  resemblance. 

There  is  still  another  qualification  in  nonsense  which  I  must 
not  pass  over,  being  that  which  gives  it  the  last  finishing  and  per- 
fection, and  eminently  discovers  itself  in  the  Letter  to  the  Ex- 
aminer.    This  is  when  an  author  without  any  meaning,  seems  to 
have  it ;  and  so  imposes  upon  us  by  the  sound  and  ranging  of  his 
words,  that  one  is  apt  to  fancy  they  signify  something.     Any 
one  who  reads  this  letter,  as  he  goes  through  it,  will  lie  under 
the  same  delusion ;  but  after  having  read  it,  let  him  consider 
what  he  has  learnt  from  it,  and  he  will  immediately  discover  the 
deceit.     I  did  not,  indeed,  at  first  imagine  there  was  in  it  such  a 
jargon  of  ideas,  such  an  inconsistency  of  notioi^,  such  a  confu- 
sion of  particles,  that  rather  puzzle  than  connect  the  sense, 
which;  in  some  places,  he  seems  to  have  aimed  at,  as  I  found 
upon  my  nearer  perusal  of  it :  nevertheless,  as  nobody  writes  a 
book  without  meaning  something,  though  he  may  not  have  the 
faculty  of  writing  consequentially,  and  expressing  his  meaning; 
I  think  I  have,  with  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  difficulty,  foimd 
out  what  this  gentleman  would  say,  had  he  the  gift  of  utterance. 
The  system  of  his  politics,  when  disembroiled  and  cleared  of  all 
those  incoherences  and  independent  matters  that  are  woven  into 
this  motley  piece,  will  be  as  follows.     The  conduct  of  the  late 
ministry  is  considered  first  of  all  in  respect  to  foreign  affairs, 
and  secondly  to  domestic :  as  to  the  first,  he  tells  us,^hat  '  the 
motives  which  engaged  Britain  in  the  present  war,  were  both 
wise  and  generous ; '  so  that  the  ministry  is  cleared  as  to  that 
yiftrticalar.      Tlieae  \ao\i\\fe%  V^  i^^  \i%^  '^  ^^\^  \j^  x«^vf^\.^  Uie 
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Spanish  monarcliy  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  to  regain  a  bar- 
rier for  Holland.  The  last  of  these  two  motives,'  he  says,  *  was 
effectually  answered  by  the  reduction  of  the  Netherlands  in  the 
year  1706,  or  might  have  been  so  by  the  concessions  which  it  is 
notorious  that  the  enemy  offered.'  So  that  the  ministry  arc  hero 
blamed  for  not  contenting  themselves  with  the  barrier  they  had 
gained  in  the  year  1706,  nor  with  the  concessions  which  the 
enemy  then  offered.  The  other  motive  of  our  entering  into  the 
war,  vii.  *  The  restoring  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  the  house  of 
Austria,'  he  tells  us,  *  remained  still  in  its  full  force ;  and  we  arc 
told,'  says  he,  *  that  though  the  barrier  of  Holland  was  secured, 
the  trade  of  Britain,  and  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  would 
be  still  precarious :  Spain,  therefore,  must  be  conquered.'  He 
then  loses  himself  in  matter  foreign  to  his  purpose:  but  what  he 
endeavours  in  the  sequel  of  his  discourse,  is  to  shew,  that  we 
have  not  taken  the  proper  method  to  recover  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy ;  *  that  the  whole  stress  of  the  war  has  been  wantonly  laid 
where  France  is  best  able  to  keep  us  at  bay ; '  that  the  French 
King  has  made  it  impossible  for  himself  to  give  up  Spain,  and 
that  the  Duke  of  Anjou  has'  made  it  as  impossible  for  us  to 
conquer  it :  nay,  ^  that  instead  of  regaining  Spain,  we  shall  find 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  in  a  condition  to  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude, 
and  support  the  grandfather  in  his  declining  years,  by  whoso 
arms,  in  the  days  of  his  infancy,  he  was  upheld.'  He  then  inti-. 
mates  to  us,  that  the  Dutch  and  the  emperor  will  be  so  very  well 
satisfied  with  what  they  have  already  conquered,  that  they  may 
probably  leave  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  the  quiet  possession  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy. 

This  strange  huddle  of  politics  has  been  so  fully  answered  by 
General  Stanhope,  that,  if  the  author  had  delayed  the  publishing 
of  his  letter  but  a  fortnight,  the  world  would  have  been  de^tv^^^d. 
of  that  elAhor&te  production.      lJotv\\\x«\««v^vs^%  ^iJ^.  ^'^  "^^ 
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French  king,  or  the  Duke  of  Adjou  have  been  able  to  do,  not- 
withstanding the  feeble  efforts  we  have  made  in  Spain,  notwith- 
standing 'the  little   care   the   emperor  takes   to   support  king 
Charles,^  notwithstanding  the  Dutch  might  have  been  contented 
'  with  a  larger  and  better  country  than  their  own,  already  con- 
quered for  them,'  that  victorious  general,  at  the  head  of  English 
and  Dutch  forces,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  emperor,  has 
wrested  Spain  out  of  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  and 
added  the  conquest  of  Navarre,  Arragon,  and  Castile,  to  those 
of  Catalonia,  Bavaria,  Flanders,  Mantua,  Milan,  Naples,  Sicily, 
Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Sardinia.      Such  a  wonderful  series  of 
victories,  and  those  astonishing  returns  of  ingratitude  which  they 
have  met  with,  appear  both  of  them  rather  like  dreams  than  re- 
alities :  they  puzzle  and  confound  the  present  age,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  not  be  believed  by  posterity.     Will  the  trifling 
author  of  this  letter  say,  that  the  ministry  did  not  apply  them- 
selves to  the  reduction  of  Spain,  when  the  whole  kingdom  was 
twice  conquered  in  their  administration  ?     The  letter-writer  says, 
'  that  the  Dutch  had  gained  a  good  barrier  after  the  battle  of 
Raniillics  in  the  year  1706.'     But  I  would  fain  ask  him,  whether 
he  thinks  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  Ghent  and  Bruges,  could  be 
thought  a  strong  barrier,  or  that  those  important  conquests  did 
not  want  several  towns  and  forts  to  cover  them  ?     But  it  seems 
our  great  general  on  that  side  has  done  more  for  us  than  we  ex- 
pected of  him,  and  made  the  barrier  too  impregnable.     '  But/ 
says  the  letter-writer,  'the  stress  of  the  war  was  laid  in  the 
wrong  place : '  but  if  the  laying  the  stress  of  the  war  in  the  Low 
Countries  drew  thither  the  whole  strength  of  France ;  if  it  weak- 
ened Spain,  and  left  it  exposed  to  an  equal  force;  if  France, 
without  being  pressed  on  this  side,  could  have  assisted  the  Duke 
of  An jou  with  a  numerous  army :  and  if,  by  the  advantage  of  the 
situation,  it  cou\4  W^^  «co\.  wv^  miC\\^\»MaL^\a.^!^^  \iwl  te^- 
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ments,  with  as  little  trouble  and  expenoe  as  EngUuid  coald  two 
regiments ;  every  impartial  jadge  would  think  that  the  stress  of 
the  war  has  been  laid  in  the  right  place. 

The  author,  in  this  confused  dissertation  on  foreign  affairs, 
would  fain  make  us  believe,  that  England  has  gained  nothing  by 
these  conquests,  and  put  us  out  of  humour  with  our  chief  allies, 
the  £mperor  and  the  Dutch.  He  tells  us,  '  they  hoped  England 
would  have  been  taken  care  of,  after  having  secured  a  barrier  for 
Holland : '  as  if  England  were  not  taken  care  of,  by  this  very 
securing  a  barrier  for  Holland ;  which  has  always  been  lool^ed 
upon  as  our  bulwark,  or,  as  Mr.  Waller  expresses  it,  *  our  out- 
guard  on  the  continent ; '  and  which,  if  it  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  would  have  made  France  more  strong  by 
sea,  than  all  Europe  besides.  Has  not  England  been  taken  care 
of,  by  gaining  a  new  mart  in  Flanders,  by  opening  our  trade  into 
the  Levant,  by  securing  ports  for  us  in  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and 
Naples,  and  by  that  happy  prospect  we  have,  of  renewing  that 
great  branch  of  our  commerce  into  Spain,  which  will  be  of  more 
advantage  to  England,  than  any  conquest  we  can  make  of  towns 
and  provinces  ?  Not  to  mention  the  demolishing  of  Dunkirk, 
which  we  were  in  a  fair  way  of  obtaining  during  the  last  parlia- 
ment, and  which  we  never  so  much  as  proposed  to  ourselves  at 
our  first  engaging  in  this  war. 

As  for  this  author^s  aspersions  of  the  Dutch  and  Germans,  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  that  he  has  not  been  complained  of  for 
it  to  the  secretary  of  state.  Had  not  he  been  looked  upon  as  an 
insignificant  scribbler,  he  must  have  occasioned  remonstrances 
and  memorials :  such  national  injuries  are  not  to  be  put  up,  but 
when  the  offender  is  below  resentment.  This  puts  me  in  mind 
of  an  honest  Scotchman,  who,  as  he  was  walking  along  the  streets 
of  London,  heard  one  calling  out  after  him,  *  Scot,  Scot,'  and 
casting  forth,  in  a  damorouB  manueT,  a  |^e«X  ^^«N.  q1  ^w^^ws^a^ 
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language  agamst  that  aucient  nation  :  Sawney  turned  about  in  a 
great  passion,  and  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  the  person  who 
abused  him,  was  a  saucy  parrot,  that  hung  up  not  far  from  him 
in  a  cage ;  upon  which  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  sword,  and  told 
him,  ^  were  he  a  man  as  he  was  a  green  goose,  he  would  have  run 
him  through  the  wemb.' 

The  next  head  our  politician  goes  upon,  relates  to  our  do- 
mestic affairs ;  where  I  am  extremely  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he 
would  be  at :  all  that  I  can  gather  from  him  is,  that  *■  the  queen 
had  grieved  her  subjects  ^  in  making  choice  of  such  men  for  her 
ministers,  as  raised  the  nation  to  a  greater  pitch  of  glory  than 
ever  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  fore&thcrs,  or  than  any  other  na- 
tion in  these  our  days. 


No.  5.    THUI^DAY,  OCTOBER  12.  1710.» 

Parere  jam  non  ecelas  est 

Maktxau 

**  Tis  now  no  longer  treason  to  obey." 

We  live  in  a  nation  where,  at  present,  there  is  scarce  a  single 
head  that  does  not  teem  with  politics.  The  whole  island  is  peo- 
pled with  statesmen,  and  not  unlike  Trinculo's  kingdom  of  vice- 
roys, every  man  has  contrived  a  scheme  of  government  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-subjects,  which  they  may  follow  and  be 
safe. 


*■  At  the  end  of  this  number,  the  Whig  KxAmioer  was  laid  down  to 
make  room  for  the  Medley,  which  Mr.  Maynwaring  began  on  the  6th  of 
Oct<»bcr,  1710,  and  continued  for  forty-fire  numbers,  tul  August  ^  1711, 
A  few  weeks  after,  when  Swift  had  discontinued  the  Examiner.  A  par^ 
tieulnr  account  of  tW  "M-o^Xft^j^^rvW-viw  \iN  ^\.  H^.'^waring,  and  of  the 
asfiitance  he  v^ccWM  tvowv  oV\v*iT  ^t\\^x%,  \smkj  \s«^v»sil\^  v^x^ssiicKs^^ 
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After  this  short  preface,  by  which,  as  an  Englishman,  I  lay 
in  my  claim  to  be  a  politician ;  I  shall  enter  on  my  discourse. 

The  chief  point  that  has  puzzled  the  freeholders  of  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  all  those  that  pay  scot  and  lot,  for  about  these 
six  months  last  past,  is  this,  '  Whether  they  would  rather  be 
governed  by  a  prince  -that  is  obliged  by  laws  to  be  good  and  gra- 
cious, just  and  upright,  a  friend,  father,  and  a  defender  of  his 
people ;  or  by  one  who,  if  he  pleases,  may  drive  away  or  plunder, 
imprison  or  kill,  without  opposition  or  resistance.  This  is  the 
trae  state  of  the  controversy  relating  to  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance.  For  I  must  observe,  that  the  advocates  of  this 
doctrind  have  stated  the  case  in  the  softest  and  most  palatable 
terms  that  it  will  bear :  and  we  very  well  know,  that  there  is  a 
great  art  in  moulding  a  question ;  and  that  many  a  motion  will 
pass  with  a  ncmine  coTUradicente  in  some  words,  that  would  have 
been  as  unanimously  rejected  in  others.  Passive  obedience,  and 
non-resistance,  are  of  a  mild,  gentle,  and  meek-spirited  .sound: 
they  have  respect  but  to  one  side  of  the  relation  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  subject,  and  are  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  no 
other  ideas  but  those  of  peace,  tranquillity,  and  resignation.  To 
shew  this  doctrine  in  those  black  and  odiQUs  colours  that  are 
natural  to  it,  we  should  consider  it  with  regard  to  the  prince,  as 
well  as  to  the  people :  the  question  will  then  take  another  turn, 
and  it  will  not  be  debated,  whether  resistance  may  be  lawful,  or 
whether  we  may  take  up  arms  against  our  prince ;  but  whether 
the  English  form  of  government  be  a  tyranny  or  a  limited  mon- 
archy?     Whether  our  prince  be  obliged,  by  our  constitution, 

Mcinoii-g  of  him,  published  iu  1716,  p.  1G9 — 202.  Among  others,  onu 
number  wiia  by  Steele,  and  another  by  Anthony  Henley.  On  the  3d  <if 
March,  1711-12,  a  new  Medley  was  begun;  which,  on  the  Idth  of  May 
following,  branched  out  into  two  distinct  papers,  both  published  on  the 
same  days.  Mondays  and  Fridays,  one  by  A.  Baldwin,  the  other  by  J. 
Baker:  and  these  continued  till  the  stiim\>  dvAty  ol  «l \x«\V^TiTvN  \^^  wci 
end  to  both,  No.  XLV.,  Aug.  4,  1712,  bcwig  \V\e  W\,VW\.^«aV^^^*^'^"""^* 
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to  act  according  to  law,  or  whether  he  be  arbitrary  and  dosixitl 

cal. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  the  measoros  of  Obedience,  without 
settling  the  extent  of  Power ;  or  to  describe  the  Subject,  without 
defining  the  King.  An  arbitrary  prince  is,  in  justice  and  equity, 
the  master  of  a  non-resisting  people ;  for  where  the  power  is  un- 
circumscribed,  the  obedience  ought  to  be  unlimited.  Passive- 
obedience  and  non-resistance  are  the  duties  of  Turks  and  Indians, 
who  have  no  laws  above  the  will  of  a  Grand  Signior  or  a  Mogul. 
The  same  power  which  those  princes  enjoy  in  their  respective 
governments,  belongs  to  the  legislative  body  in  our  constitution ; 
and  that  for  the  same  reason ;  because  no  body  of  men  is  subject 
to  laws,  or  can  be  controlled  by  them,  Yfhd  have  the  authority  of 
making,  altering,  or  repealing  whatever  laws  they  shall  think  fit 
Were  our  legislature  vested  in  the  person  of  our  prince,  he  might, 
doubtless,  wind  and  turn  our  constitution  at  his  pleasure ;  he 
might  shape  our  government  to  his  fancy.  In  a  word,  he  might 
oppress,  persecute,  or  destroy,  and  no  man  say  to  him,  what  dost 
thou  ? 

If,  therefore,  we  would  rightly  consider  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, we  should  discover  the  proper  measures  of  our  duty  and 
obedience :  which  can  never  rise  too  high  to  our  sovereign,  whilst 
he  maintains  us  in  those  rights  and  liberties  we  were  bom  to.  But 
to  say  that  we  have  rights  which  we  ought  not  to  vindicate  and 
assert :  that  liberty  and  property  are  the  birthright  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  but  that  if  a  prince  invades  them,  by  violent  and  il- 
legal methods,  we  must  upon  no  pretence  resist,  but  remain  alto- 
gether passive ;  nay,  that  in  such  a  case,  we  must  all  lose  our 
lives  unjustly,  rather  than  defend  them ;  this,  I  say,  is  to  con- 
found governments,  and  to  join  things  together,  that  are  wholly 
repugnant  in  their  natures ;  since  it  is  plain,  that  such  a  passive 
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subjection,  such  an  unconditional  obedience/ can  bo  only  due  to 
an  arbitrary  prince,  or  to  a  legislative  body. 

Were  these  smooth  ensnaring  terms  rightly  explained  to  the 
people,  and  the  controversy  of  non-resistance  set  in  this  just 
light,  we  should  have  wanted  many  thousands  of  hands  to  some 
late  addresses.  I  would  fain  know  what  freeholder  in  England 
would  have  subscribed  the  following  address,  had  it  been  offered 
to  him ;  or,  whether  her  majesty,  who  values  the  rights  of  her 
subjects  as  much  as  her  own  prerogative,  would  not  have  been 
very  much  offended  at  it  ?  and  yet  I  will  appeal  to  the  reader,  if 
this  has  not  been  the  sense  of  many  addresses,  when  taken  out 
of  several  artificial  qualifying  expressions,  and  exposed  in  their 
true  and  genuine  light. 

"  Madam  :-^It  is  with  unspeakable  grief  of  heart,  that  we  hear 
a  set  of  men  daily  preaching  up  among  us,  that  pernicious  and 
damnable  doctrine  of  self-preservation ;  and  boldly  affirming,  as 
well  in  their  public  writings,  as  in  their  private  discourses,  that 
it  is  lawful  to  resist  a  tyrant,  and  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
their  lives  and  liberties.  We  have  the  utmost  horror  and  detes- 
tation of  these  diabolical  principles,  that  may  induce  your  people 
to  rise  up  in  vindication  of  their  rights  and  freedoms,  whenever 
a  wicked  -prince  shall  make  use  of  his  royal  authority  to  subvert 
them.  We  are  astonished  at  the  bold  and  impious  attempts  of 
those  men,  who,  under  the  reign  of  the  best  of  sovereigns,  would 
avow  such  dangerous  tenets  as  may  secure  them  under  the  worst. 
We  are  resolved  to  beat  down  and  discountenance  these  seditious 
notions,  as  being  altogether  republican,  Jesuitical,  and  conforma- 
ble to  the  practice  of  our  rebellious  forefathers,  who,  in  all  ages, 
at  an  infinite  cxpence  of  blood  and  treasure,  asserted  their  rights 
and  properties,  and  consulted  the  good  of  their  posterity  by  re- 
sistance^ arms,  and  pitched  battles,  to  l\ie  ^e^\>  Vcq»\^<^  \^:cA  ^v^- 
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quiet  of  their  lawful  prince.  We  do,  therefore,  in  the  most  ham- 
\Ae  and  dutiful  manner,  solemnly  protest  and  declare,  that  we  will 
never  resist  a  sovereign  that  shall  think  fit  to  destroy  our  Magna 
Gharta,  or  invade  those  rights  and  liberties  which  those  traitors 
procured  for  us ;  but  will  venture  our  lives  and  fortunes  against 
such  of  our  fellow- subjects  who  think  they  may  stand  up  in  de- 
fence of  them. " 

It  happens  very  unluckily,  that  there  is  something  so  supple 
and  insinuating  in  this  absurd,  unnatural  doctrine,  as  makes  it  ex- 
tremely agreeable  to  a  prince's  ear :  for  which  reason,  the  pub- 
lishers of  it  have  always  been  the  favourites  of  weak  kings.  £ven 
those  who  have  no  inclination  to  do  hurt  to  others,  says  the 
famous  satirist,  would  have  the  power  of  doing  it  if  they  pleased. 
Honest  men,  who  tell  their  sovereigns  what  they  expect  from 
them,  and  what  obedience  they  shall  be  always  ready  to  pay 
them,  are  not  upon  an  equal  foot  with  such  base  and  abject  flat- 
terers ;  and  are,  therefore,  always  in  danger  of  being  the  last  in 
the  royal  favour.  Nor,  indeed,  would  that  be  unreasonable,  if  the 
professors  of  non-resistance  and  passive-obedience  would  stand  to 
their  principle  :  but  instead  of  that,  we  see  they  never  fail  to  ex- 
ert themselves  against  an  arbitrary  power,  and  to  cast  off  the  op- 
pression when  they  feel  the  weight  of  it.  Did  they  nbt,  in  the 
late  revolution,  rise  up  unanimously  with  those  who  always  de- 
clared their  subjection  to  be  conditional,  and  their  obedience 
limited  ?  And  very  lately,  when  their  queen  had  offended  them 
in  nothing,  but  by  the  promotion  of  a  few  great  men  to  posts  of 
trust  and  honour,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  mod- 
eration and  humanity  to  all  their  fellow-subjects,  what  was  the 
behaviour  of  these  men  of  meek  and  resigned  principles  ?  Did 
not  the  clmTch-memoTl^l,  ^hlch  they  all  applauded  and  cried  up, 
as  the  language  au^  aeii\A.mcv\\A  <A  >(3^wt  ^^x'c^^^^^"^.'^.^^os^.^ 
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would  not  be  safe  for  her  to  rely  upon  their  doctrines  of  passive- 
obedience  and  non-resistance,  for  that  ^  nature  might  rebel  against 
principles  ? '  Is  not  this,  in  plain  terms,  that  they  will  only 
practise  non-resistance  to  a  prince  that  pleases  them,  and  passiye- 
obedience  when  they  suffer  nothing  ?  I  remember,  one  of  the 
rabble  in  (Edipus,  when  he  is  upbraided  with  his  rebellion,  and 
asked  by  the  prophet  if  he  had  not  taken  an  oath  to  be  loyal, 
falls  a  scratching  his  head,  and  tells  him, '  Why  yes,  truly,  he  had 
taken  such  an  oath,  but  it  was  a  hard  thing,  that  an  oath  should 
be  a  man's  master.'  This  is,  in  effect,  the  language  of  the  church 
in  the  above-mentioned  memorial.  Men  of  these  soft,  peaceable 
dispositions,  in  times  of  prosperity,  put  me  in  mind  of  Kirke's 
Lambs ;  *  for  that  wast  he  name  he  used  to  give  his  dragoons  that 
had  signalized  themselves  above  the  rest  of  the  army  by  many 
military  achievements  among  their  own  countrymen. 

There  are  two  or  three  fatal  consequences  of  this  doctrine, 
which  I  cannot  forbear  pointing  out.  The  first  of  which  is,  that 
it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  make  a  good  king  a  very  bad  one. 
When  a  man  is  told  he  may  do  what  he  pleases  with  impunity, 
he  will  be  less  careful  and  cautious  of  doing  what  he  should  do, 
than  a  man  who  is  influenced  by  fear,  as  well  as  by  other  motives 
to  virtue.  It  was  a  saying  of  Thalcs,  the  wise  Milesian,  *  That 
of  all  wild  beasts,  a  tyrant  is  the  worst ;  and  of  all  tame  beasts, 
a  flatterer.'  They  do,  indeed,  naturally  beget  one  another,  and 
always  exist  together.  Persuade  a  prince  that  he  is  irresistible, 
and  he  will  take  care  not  to  let  so  glorious  an  attribute  lie  dead 
and  useless  by  him.  An  arbitrary  power  has  something  so  great 
in  it,  that  he  must  be  more  than  man  who  is  endowed  with  it  but 
never  exerts  it. 

This  consequence  of  the  doctrine  I  have  been  speaking  of,  is 
very  often  a  fatlil  one  to  the  people ;  there  is  another^  whick  i&  i\.<\ 

•See  QeDt  Mag.  1189,  vol.  UX.,  i^,  ^\\.— '^. 
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less  destructiye  to  the  prince.  A  late  nnforiunate  king  very 
visibly  owed  his  ruin  to  it  He  relied  upon  the  assurances  of  his 
people,  that  they  would  never  resist  him  upon  any  pretence' what- 
soever, and  accordingly,  began  to  act  like  a  king  who  was  not 
under  the  restraint  of  laws,  by  dispensing  with  them,  and  taking 
on  him  that  power  which  was  vested  in  the  whole  legialative 
body.  And  what  was  the  dreadful  end  of  such  a  proceeding? 
It  is  too  fresh  in  every  body's  memory.  Thus  is  a  prince  cor- 
rupted by  the  professors  of  this  doctrine,  and  afterwards  betrayed 
by  them.  The  same  persons  are  the  actors,  both  in  the  temptation 
and  the  punishment.  They  assure  him  they  will  never  resist,  but 
retain  their  obedience  under  the  utmost  sufferings ;  he  tries  them 
in  a  few  instances,  and  is  deposed  by  them  for  his  credulity. 

I  remember,  at  the  beginning  of  King  James's  reign,  the 
Quakers  presented  an  address,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the 
high-churchmen  of  those  times.  But,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
courtliness  of  their  phrases,  the  sense  was  very  honest  The  ad- 
dress was  as  follows,  to  tlie  best  of  my  memory,  for  I  then  took 
great  notice  of  it ;  and  may  serve  as  a  counterpart  to  the  fore- 
going one.* 

"  Thkse  are  to  testify  to  thee  our  sorrow  for  our  friend 
Charles,  whom  we  hope  thou  wilt  follow  in  every  thing  that  is 
good. 


ftuocoed  so  irooil  and  pracioiirt  a  king,  as  well  as  so  very  kind  a  brother,  1 
think  it  ill  to  declare  to  you,  that  I  will  endeavour  to  follow  his  example, 
and  most  ertpocially  in  tliat  of  his  jjreat  elonieney  and  tenderness  to  his 
jM'oplt'.  1  have  h«'en  reports*!  to  be  a  man  fur  arbitrary  j>ower;  but  that  is 
not  th(>  (»nl y  .st«>ry  has  l/\'en  made  of  nie :  and  J  shall  make  it  my  endfavour 
to  |>n"*«Tvt'  tliis^ovt>rnni<nt  l)oth  in  ehureh  and  state  as  it  is  now  l»y  law 
Obtablished.  I  kuov;  tU\>  \u-iueiv^leM  of  the  Church  of  England  are  for 
inonarelw,  uuA  vVvc  \u\tu\Wt*  vj^  Sx  \\io«si  Avsi^ si\  >^\«v»*'t\N<4  ^ood  and  loyal 
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We  hear  that  thou  art  uot  of  the  religion  of  the  land,  any 
more  than  we,  and,  therefore,  may  reasonably  expect  that  thou 
wilt  give  us  the  same  liberty  that  thou  takest  thyself. 

We  hope  that  in  this  and  all  things  else,  thou  wilt  promote 
the  good  of  the  people,  which  will  oblige  us  to  pray  that  thy 
reign  over  us  may  be  long  and  prosperous.'' 

Had  all  king  James's  subjects  addressed  him  with  the  same 
integrity ;  *  he  had,  in  all  probability,  sat  upon  his  throne  till 
death  had  removed  Mm  from  it. 

know  too  that  the  laws  of  England  are  eufficiont  to  make  the  king  as  ^reat 
a  monarch  as  I  can  wish ;  and  os  I  shall  nerer  depart  from  the  just  rights 
and  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  so  I  shall  never  invade  any  man's  property. 
I  have  often  heretofore  ventured  my  life  in  defence  of  this  nation ;  ana  I 
shall  still  go  as  far  as  any  man  in  preserving  it  in  all  its  just  rights  and 
liberties." — N. 

*■  The  Gazettes  of  that  period  are  particularly  amusing.  Let  us  hear 
the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex:  ** Never  uad  people  more  cause  of  exultation 
than  we,  in  that  God  hath  miraculously  bestowed  your  Majesty  upon  us; 
who  are  a  prince  that  hath  shewed  the  greatest  prowess  and  conouci  for 
the  glory  and  happiness  of  this  nation ;  a  prince  that  hath  shewed  the 
most  eminent  marks  of  justace  and  virtue,  even  beyond  all  the  princes  that 
now  tread  upon  the  (ace  of  the  earth  ;  a  prince  tliat  hath  patiently  under- 
gone the  utmost  hazards  by  sea  and  land,  to  abate  the  malice  and*fury  of 
the  most  ungrateful  and  insolent  sort  of  |>eople  that  ever  the  earth  bore, 
the  Fanaticks  of  this  nation;  a  prince,  that  notwithstanding  all  provoca- 
tions, was  pleased  lately  to  declare  in  council,  that  he  will  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  our  late  deceased  king  in  clemency  and  tenderness  to  his  people,  and 
will  preserve  this  government  both  in  cnurch  and  state,  as  it  is  now  estab- 
lishca  by  law :  In  all  humility  we  render  our  most  licarty  and  humble 
thanks  for  this  your  most  gracious  declaration.  And  we  faithfully  promise, 
in  our  several  stations,  to  ex|K>se  our  lives  and  fortunes  in  defence  of  your 
sacred  person,  your  rip^hts  and  prerogatives  against  all  opposcrs  whatso- 
ever ;  beseeching  Almighty  Goa  to  grant  your  Majesty  a  long  and  pros- 
perous reign." 

Tlie  University  of  Oxford  says,  "As  we  can  never  swerve  from  the 

f>rinciples  of  our  institution  in  this  place,  and  our  religion  by  law  estab- 
ishe<l  in  the  Church  of  England,  which  indispensably  bind  us  to  bear  all 
faith  and  true  obedience  to  our  Sovereign  without  any  restrictions  or  limi- 
tations ;  so  we  cannot  but  most  thankfully  acknowledge  that  further  obli- 
gation your  Majesty  hath  laid  upon  us,  by  your  royal  assurance  to  defend 
that  religion  which  to  the  great  joy  of  all  our  hearts  you  have  vouchsafed 
to  give  us  in  vonr  late  most  gracious  declaration  .  .  .  Xo  consideration 
whatsoever  shall  be  able  to  shake  that  stcdfast  loyalty  and  allegiance, 
which  in  the  days  of  your  blessed  father,  that  glorious  martyr,  and  in 
the  late  times  of  discrimination,  stood  here  firm  and  unalterable  to  ^^oav 
royal  brother  and  yourself,  under  the  s\\ar\>(«t  tt\iv\%,"     ^it.,  4i.<i. — ^. 


THE    READER/ 

INTUODUCTOBY    BEMABKS. 

[From  Nichols'  Edition.] 

■  The  Reader  was  published  in  opposition  to  "  The  Examiner,"  The 
Lover  and  The  Reader,  first  published  together  *s  the  Tatler,  Spectator, 
and  Guardian,  in  half  sheets,  were  soon  collected  into  one  volume  in  12ma 
and  a  small  number  of  them  were  printed  in  8vo.  upon  royal  and  demy  paper 
to  complete  sets  of  the  author's  works.  Tliey  are  now  republished  with 
care  and  illustrations,  in  the  same  forms,  aqd  with  the  same  view.  Thi« 
dtep  a  consideration  of  the  elegance  and  usefulness  of  Steele's  writings  and 
])ublicutions  prompted,  and  will  abundantly  justify.  With  a  more  par- 
ticular de»igu,  Steele  assumed  a  very  general  title  for  his  poper  that  gave 
liim  a  great  latitude  in  the  choice  of  liis  subjects,  and  left  him  at  liberty 
to  treat  with  propriety  on  any  topic  the  productions  of  the  press  might 
supply  or  suggest  for  entertainment^  correction,  or  instruction,  in  what- 
ever way  ho  judged  requisite  or  expedient  The  chief  scope  and  de:»ign 
of  this  work,  will  best  be  discovered  by  a  general  account  of  the  paper 
above-mentioned,  to  which  it  was  directly  opposed.  For  this  purjK>8e  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  quote  some  passages  from  a  more  full  and  particular 
account  given  in  the  notes  on  the  Tatler,  to  which  the  curious  are  referred 
for  farther  satisfaction,  and  especially  to  the  notes  on  the  Tatler,  in  6  vols, 
cr.  8vo.,  edit  of  1786,  No.  210,  and  No.  229. 

"  The  paper,  intituled  Tlie  Examiner,  was  an  engine  of  state  aJ  cup- 
tandum  vulr/ux,  in  the  four  last  inglorious  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
It  was  employed  occasionall}',  most  commonly  once,  sometime*  twice  a 
week,  to  display  the  wisdom  and  blazon  the  integrity  of  her  ministers 
during  that  period;  to  contrast  their  skill  and  virtues  with  the  ignorance 
and  vices  of  th«ir  predecessors ;  to  whitewash  or  blacken  characters ;  to 
state  or  mis-state  facts  ;  to  varnish  men  and  things,  as  simulation  and  dis- 
simulation thought  pro])er,  and  just  as  the  nature  and  exigencies  of  their 
weak  and  wicked  administration  required.  As  it  was  directed  to  a  vari- 
ety- of  pnri)oses,  it  was  played  off  by  a  variety  of  hands,  who,  from  tl»e 
highest  to  the  lowest,  were  venal  prostitutes  who  did  as  they  were  de- 
sired to  do,  and  all  w rough  ,  to  borrow  the  elegant  words  of  one  of  their 
principals,  like  *  ^crwb  Uau^-doe;  insti-umenta  of  mischief  and  under-spur 
lentil ers,*  ratbor  /orfUer  in  reVVtvw  «»ui\;V,Ut  w  woAar 
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Some  lacubrations  in  the  Tatler  of  a  political  nature,  of  which  Steele 
was  the  author,  or  at  least  the  publisher,  exceedingly  offended  the  minis- 
trj'  above-mentioned,  and  gave  birth  to  the  Examiner.  The  animadver- 
sions in  it,  on  Steele  and  hb  politics,  are  penned  with  so  much  asperity 
and  so  little  wit,  that  now  that  personal  malice  is  passed,  they  counteract 
the  ends  of  their  original  publication. 

Tljis  work,  in  its  early  infancy,  was  committed  to  the  care  and  con- 
duct of  Dr.  Swift,  who,  as  he  declares  in  a  confidential  letter  to  Mrs.  John- 
eon,  with  the  assistance  of  under-spur  leathers,  penned  and  published  the 
papers  by  the  encouragement  and  direction  of  the  great  men,  who  assured 
him  that  they  were  all  true.  See  Swift's  **  Works,"  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  120, 
ed.  cr.  8vo.,  1769.  Of  this  ill-employed  clergyman,  and  all  concerned  with 
him  in  this  ignominious  service,  it  may  be  truly  said,  as  Swift  himself  says, 
that  for  the  value  of  sixpence,  a  woman  from  Billingsgate,  prdmpted  by 
the  great  men,  who  were  the  directora,  might  have  done  the  business 
better  than  the  best  of  them.  Swift,  in  his  journal  letters  to  Mrs.  John- 
son, has  given  the  hiftory  of  the  Examiner  very  particularly  ;  the  curious 
may  have  recourse  to  that  source  for  farther  information,  or  save  them- 
selves the  trouble  by  consulting  the  fair  impartial  statement  of  Swift's  own 
account  in  the  notes  on  the  Tatler,  to  the  numbers  above-mentioned.  See 
Tatler  in  6  vols.,  cr.  8vo.,  No.  210,  and  No.  229,  tU  supra. 

[Compare  this  not  impartial  view  with  the  introduction  to  the  Exami- 
ner in  Scott's  or  Roscoe's  edition  of  Swift.  Addison's  contributions  to  the 
"Reader"  consist  of  the  two  following  papers,  which  are  little  more  than 
a  part  of  the  Whig  Examiner  adapted  to  the  occasion.  These  papers  are 
printed  from  Nichol's  edition  of  1789. — G.] 


No.  3.    MONDAY,  APRIL  16,  1714. 

Qui  Baviam  non  odit,  amet  tns  carmlns,  MavL 

Yixo.  £cl  iiL  9a 

*'  Who  hat«0  not  living  Bavlas,  let  blm  be, 
Dead  Msevlus,  damned  to  love  thy  works  and  thee."  Dbtdbk. 

In  my  last  I  took  notice  of  that  sublime  writer  ''  The  Ex- 
aminer." The  next  to  him  among  the  journalists  in  dignity  and 
order  is  "  The  Post-Boy  :  "  this  writer  is  excellent  in  his  kind; 
but  presenting  them  both  to  my  imagination  at  one  view,  makes 
me  turn  to  a  passage  of  a  Paper  published  in  the  volume  of  Med- 
leys, called  "  The  Whig-Examiner."    TVieT<i\.Vi^  k\i>Jsi^x^^^\^'i^ii^% 
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of  a  Paper  entituled,  **  A  Letter  to  the  Examiner/'  finds  it  ne- 
cessary to  consider  the  nature  of  Nonsense  :  and  afterwards  very 
pleasantly,  exquisitely  pleasantly,  represents  to  us  the  difference 
we  ought  to  make  between  High  nonsense  and  Lotc  NONSENt^E. 
A  Reader  cannot  see  any  thing  any  where  that  has  more  wit  and 
humour  in  it,  nor  that  is  more  necessary  to  prepare  him  for  the 
Reading  the  authors  of  whom  I  am  speaking.  A  page  or  two  of 
his  will  make  up  for  many  a  page  of  mine,  therefore  I  sliall  re- 
hearse him.     "  The  Whig-Examiner,"  No.  4.  has  it  thus. 

"  HuDiBRAS  has  defined  Nonsense  (  as  Cowlev  does  Wit)  by 
negatiyes.  Nonsense  (says  he)  is  that  which  is  neither  true  nor 
false.  These  two  great  properties  of  Nonsense^  which  are  always 
essential  to  it,  give  it  such  a  peculiar  advantage  over  all  other 
writings,  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  either  answered  or  con- 
tradicted. It  stands  upon  its  own  basis  like  a  rock  of  adamant, 
secured  by  its  natural  situation  against  all  conquests  or  attacks. 
There  is  no  one  place  about  it  weaker  than  another,  to  favour  an 
enemy  in  his  approaches  :  the  major  and  the  minor  are  of  equal 
strength.  Its  questions  admit  of  no  reply,  and  its  assertions  arc 
not  to  be  invalidated.  A  man  may  as  well  hope  to  distinguish 
colours  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  as  to  find  out  what  to  approve 
and  disapprove  in  Nonsense,  You  may  as  well  assault  an  army 
that  is  buried  in  intrcnchments.  If  it  affirms  any  thing,  you  can- 
not lay  hold  of  it ;  or  if  it  denies,  you  cannot  confute  it.  In  a 
word,  there  are  greater  depths  and  obscurities,  greater  intricacies 
and  perplexities,  in  an  elaborate  and  well-written  piece  of  Non- 
sense^ than  in  the  most*  abstruse  and  profound  tract  of  school 
divinity.  , 

"  After  this  short  panegyric  upon  NonsensCy  which  may  ap- 
pear as  extravagant  to  an  ordinary  reader  as  Erasmus's  *  Enco- 
mium of  Folly  ;  I  must  here  solemnly  protest,  that  I  have  not 
done  it  to  curry  iavc^Mv  mWx  w\^  w2i\aj^\sNA\.^\st  \a  r^fiect  any 
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praise  in  an  obliquo  manner  upon  the  '  Letter  to  the  Examiner ; '' 
I  have  no  private  eonsiderations  to  warp  me  into  this  eontroversy, 
since  my  first  entering  upon  it.  But  before  I  proceed  any  far- 
ther because  it  may  be  of  great  use  to  me  in  this  dispute  to  state 
the  whole  nature  of  NonsensCj  and  because  it  is  a  subject  en- 
tirely new,  I  must  take  notice  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  it,  viz. 
High  NonsENSE  and  Low  Nonsense. 

'^  Low  Nonsense  is  the  talent  of  a  cold  phlegmatic  temper, 
that  in  a  poor  dispirited  style  creeps  ah)ng  servilely  through  dark- 
ness and  confusion.  A  writer  of  this  complexion  gropes  his  way 
softly  amongst  self-contradictions,  and  grovels  in  absurdities: 
Videri  vtUt  pauper  and  est  pauper:  he  has  neither  Wit  nor 
Sense,  and  pretends  to  none. 

'^  On  the  contrary,  your  High  Nonsense  blusters  and  makes 
a  noise  :  it  stalks  upon  hard  words,  and  rattles  through  polysyl- 
lables. It  is  loud  and  sonorous,  smooth  and  periodical.  It  has 
something  in  it  like  manliness  and  force,  and  makes  one  think  of 
the  name  of  Sir  Hercules  Nonsense,  in  the  play  called  "  The 
Nest  of  Fools."  "  In  a  word,  your  High  Nonsense  has  a  majes- 
tic appearance,  and  wears  a  most  tremendous  garb,  like  ^sop's 
'  Ass  clothed  in  a  Lion's  skin.' 

''When  Aristotle  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  and  was  asked 
whom  he  would  appoint  for  his  successor  in  his  school,  two  of  his 
scholars  being  candidates  for  it,  he  called  for  two  different  sorts 
of  wiiu?^  and  by  the  character  which  he  gave  of  them,  denoted  the 
different  qualities  and  perfections  that  shewed  themselves  in  the 
style  and  writings  of  each  of  the  competitors.  As  rational  writ- 
ings have  been  represented  by  vnne^  I  shall  represent  those 
kinds  of  writings  we  are  now  speaking  of  by  smaU-beer, 

^^  Low  Nonsense  is  like  that  in  the  barrel^  which  is  altoge- 
ther flat,  tasteless,  and  insipid.     High  Nonsense  is  like  that  in 
the  bottle,  which  has  in  reality  no  more  «lTC;ii^i\i  t^^  ^^^xf^^Ooaas^ 
VOL,  II. — 27 
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the  other,  bat  frets,  and  flies,  and  bounces,  and  by  the  help  of  a 
little  wind  that  is  got  into  it,  imitates  the  passions  of  a  mndi 
nobler  lii][uor. 

'^  We  meet  with  a  Ijyvo  grovelling  Nonsense  in  every  Grab- 
street  production ;  bat  I  think  there  are  none  of  oar  present 
writers  who  l^ve  hit  the  Sublime  in  Nonsense,  besides  Br. 
Sacueverell  in  dirinity,  and  the  author  of  this  letter  in  poli- 
tics; between  whose  characters  in  their  respective  professions, 
there  seems  to  be  a  very  nice  resemblanoe. 

*^  There  is  still  another  qualification  in  Nonsense  which  I 
must  not  pass  over,  being  that  which  gives  it  the  last  finishing 
and  perfection.  This  is  when  an  author  without  any  meaning 
seems  to  have  it,  and  so  imposes  upon  us  by  the  sound  and  rang- 
ing of  his  wordi«,  that  one  is  apt  to  fancy  they  signify  something. 
After  having  perused  such  writing,  let  the  reader  consider  what 
be  has  learnt  from  it,  and  he  will  immediately  discover  the 
deceit.-' 

As  this  excellent  discourse  was  admirably  suited  to  the  day 
or  time  on  which  it  was  published,  viz.  October  5,  1710;*  so, 
like  all  things  that  arc  truly  good,  it  is  still  new  and  useful,  and 
will  prove  verj'  scr>' iceable  to  persons  who  would  be  critics  in  the 
modem  writings,  especially  those  of  the  journalists.  The  Ex- 
aminer began  with  that  sort  of  spirit  which  is  described  by  "  High 
NoNi>ENSE ;  ^^  but  of  late  has  used  that  kind  only  which  was  last 
described,  as  putting  ofif  no  meaning  "  by  the  sound  and  ranging 
of  words."  Give  me  leave  therefore  to  express  as  a  reader,  what 
sentiments  arise  iu  mc,  and  what  temper  I  am  left  in  by  the  peru- 
sal of  the  Examiner,  and  Post-boy.  The  chief  aim  and  purpose 
of  these  authors  are  JDcfmiiationj  which  both  carry  on  with  se- 
curity.    The  Examiner  escapes  punishment  by  being  concealed ; 
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the  Post-boj,  by  being  below  resentment.  There  was  about  the 
time  of  the  Bevolution  a  natural  fool  they  called  Job  in  one  of 
the  colleges  of  Oxford.  The  wags  of  that  time  used  to  teach 
him  scandalous  verses,  which  he  had  memory  enough  to  repeat, 
though  not  wit  enough  to  understand.  The  Post-Boy  is  thus 
made  use  of  by  our  dabblers  in  politics ;  he  is  the  vent  for  their 
crudities  before  they  appear  themselves,  and  the  Examiner  is  to 
argue  them  into  reputation.  Both  these  good  works  are  carried 
on  by  the  vehicle  of  Nonsense.  The  Nonsense  of  the  Examiner 
is  composed  of  Malice  and  Impudefux  ;  that  of  the  Post-Boy, 
oi  Ignorance  and  Stupidity,  The  Examiner  is  a  criminal  whieh 
is  not  yet  taken ;  the  Post-Boy  an  accessory  that  we  know  could 
not  of  himself  have  entered  into  the  guilt.  The  Examiner  fliei 
from  the  law ;  the  Post-Boy  need  not  fly,  because  he  is  exempt 
from  it  as  an  ideot.  But  as  this  is  really  the  state  of  the  case,  I 
must  own  I  cannot  but  be  highly  surprized  why  several  of  the 
good  subjects  of  these  realms  are  afflicted  or  exalted,  at  any  of 
the  Nonsense  uttered  by  those  authors ;  for  no  one  ought  to  hold 
himself  commended  or  disparaged  by  those  who  do  not  them- 
selves stand  in  the  view  of  mankind,  under  the  same  rules  of  ex- 
amination as  to  their  own  actions  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  I 
therefore,  by  the  force  of  natural  justice  and  reason,  pronounce 
all  the  Nonsense  which  the  Examiner  ever  has,  or  ever  shall  ut- 
ter, let  it  be  7iever  so  sublime,  or  never  so  mischievous  in  itself, 
to  be  of  no  effect  of  any  moment,  with  regard  to  life,  limb,  hon- 
our, or  fame  of  any  of  her  Majcsty^s  subjects,  because  no  one 
knows  who  he  is ;  and  I  piOnounce  the  same  of  the  Post-Boy, 
because  every  body  knows  who  he  is. 

Indeed  I  could  not  but  wonder  how  the  Post-Boy  should 
grow  so  very  famous  in  this  nation  as  he  has,  ever  since  I  was 
shewed  the  man^s  person ;  for  ho  is  a  personage  pf  a  very  inoon- 
siderable  figure  for  one  that  makes  bq  xawic^  tvc>\%^  ycl  "CtekA  -^^-^s^x 
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whereas  all  others  who  have  risen  by  Nonsense  have  had  some- 
thing overbearing  and  arrogant,  and  have  had  usually  robust 
figures,  and  lofty  language  to  set  themselves  off.  But  I  shall  do 
my  endeavour  in  my  future  lectures  to  explain  to  the  world  how 
it  has  happened  that  Nonsense  has  been  so  prevalent  at  sundry 
times  in  these  kingdoms ;  but  I  cannot  go  into  that  matter  till  I 
have  made  the  force  of  Nonsense  in  general  a  little  better  under- 
stood, and  shewed  from  Machiavel  how  by  two  kinds  of  perplex- 
ity, which  he  calls  in  the  Italian, "  Nonsense  to  the  Understand- 
ingy  and  Nonsense  to  the  Conscience^^'^  he  could,  for  the  use  of 
the  ambitious,  make  the  terms  Honour ^  Justice^  and  TVtUh^  mere 
words,  and  of  no  other  signification,  but  what  shall  serve  the  self- 
interest  of  him  who  shall  utter  them  for  his  own  private  cmolu- 
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— Nofas  animam  pnoferro  padorL    Jmr.  Sat  vilL  8S. 

" rathor  chooM 

**  To  guard  your  honoar,  and  yoor  llfb  toloso.'*— DRTDsy. 

After  I  had  in  my  last  Lecture  considered  High  Nonsense 
and  Low  Nonsense,  I  proceeded  in  my  discussion  to  a  second 
division  of  it,  from  a  manuscript  of  the  great  M ACinAVEL,  to  wit, 
into  Nonsense  to  the  Understanding ^  and  Nonsense  to  the 
Conscience.  That  famous  politician  avers,  that  to  carry  consider- 
able points,  especially  in  assemblies  (next  to  the  hardness  of 
caring  for  nothing  else  but  carrying  it)  the  main  matter  is  to  find 
out  persons  whom  he  calls  in  the  Italian  Almoxarifasge^  which 
OS  far  as  we  can  Tetxc^i  \i  va.  t\x^  E\v^Uah^  signifies  "  Wrong  Fel- 
lows •  "  mon  "w^io  \\a\fe  Wvc^  v^-jj^m^  yv^\\.  Vcqtiv  V<^vv.>w\ss.\a\jfc  ^^t%2M;sx> 
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and  give  their  suffrage,  but  differ  in  the  gifts  of  nature.  These 
Wrong  Fellows  have  in  them  something  like  Scfise  which  is 
not  i!:kfisej  but  enough  to  confound  all  the  Sense  in  the  wor}d. 
They  are  from  being  incapable  of  conceiving  right  at  first,  also 
incapable  of  being  set  right  after  they  have  vented  their  perplex- 
ities. He  recounts  you  a  fomoos  instance  of  this  among  the 
Chic/fs  and  Ghibelifis,  the  parties  of  Italy.  There  was,  said  he, 
among  them  a  person  of  the  first  quality,  whom  no  one  in  the 
world  ever  did  or  could  possibly  like,  that  was  in  nature  both  in 
mind  and  body  a  puzzle,  from  head  to  foot  hideously  awkward, 
from  his  first  conception  to  tlie  utmost  extent  of  his  judgment 
ridiculously  absurd.  This  animal,  the  leader  of  the  GhibelifiSy 
used  to  put  others  upon  saying  what  he  thought  fit,  to  interrupt 
business,  or  break  into  what  ho  was  ashamed,  or  believed  im- 
proper to  begin  himself.  This  person  was  master  of  that  Non- 
sense which  was  called  above  "  Nonsense  to  the  Understand- 
ing" What  he  said,  every  body  could  observe,  had  nothing  in 
it,  and  at  the  very  best,  which  happened  but  seldom,  was  but  like 
the  truth ;  but  how  to  break  in  upon  him,  perplexed  all  the  great 
orators  of  the  Guelfs,  Thus  he  stood  impregnable,  and  the 
leader,  instead  of  having  compunction  for  such  a  piece  of  human- 
ity, to  the  disgrace  of  our  nature,  standing  in  an  illustrious  as- 
sembly casting  forth  blunders  and  inconsistencies,  used  to  sit 
sneering  to  observe  how  impregnable  his  fool  was,  and  exulting 
in  hiipself  that  it  was  not  in  the  compass  of  all  the  sciences  either 
wholly  to  aver  he  had  uttered  nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  to  bring 
him  to  it.  Many  others  the  chieftain  of  the  Ohibelins  had  to 
support  each  other  against  the  first  assaults  of  Sense  and  Reason ; 
and  brought  Nonsense  so  far  into  fashion,  that  they  who  knew 
better  would  speak  it  by  way  of  triumph  over  those  who  went 
upon  the  rules  of  logic.  Wroftg  Fellows  were  hifi  orators ;  but 
this  could  not  do  only  without  peTftona  'wYio  ^«t^  ^a  \K»a.^  \a»ar 
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ters  of  that  kind  of  Nonsense,  which  my  author  calls  ^'  Nonsxksb 
to  the  Conscience^ 

Nonsense  to  the  Conscience^  ia  when  th^  partj  has  arrived 
to  such  a  dbregard  to  reason  and  truth,  as  not  to  follow  it,  or 
acknowledge  it  when  it  presents  itself  to  him.  This  is  the 
hardest  task  in  the  world,  and  had  very  justly  the  greatest  wagca 
from  the  chieftain ;  for  indeed,  if  we  were  to  speak  seriously,  thi^ 
is  the  lowest  condition  of  life  that  can  possibly  be  imagined  \  for 
it  is  literally  giving  up  life  as  it  is  human,  which  descends  to  that 
of  a  beast  when  it  is  not  conducted  by  Reason  and  still  is  worse 
when  it  is  pushed  against  Keason.  Now  all  those  parties  of  the 
species  which  we  call  Majorities,  when  they  do  things  upon  the 
mere  force  of  being  such,  are  actuated  by  the  force  of  Nonsense 
of  Conscience;  by  which  Machiavel  meant,  that  the  doing  any 
thing  with  Nonsense,  that  is  without  Sense  of  the  honour  and 
justice  of  it,  was  what  he  called  pushing  things  by  the  Nonsense 
of  Conscieiux.  But  that  arch  Politician  proceeds,  in  the  manu- 
script I  am  speaking  of,  to  observe,  that  Nonsense  was  not  to  be 
used,  but  as  an  expedient;  for  it  would  fail  in  the  repetition  of 
it,  and  the  Understanding  would  so  goad  the  Consdoice,  that 
no  potentate  has  revenue  enough  to  pay  reasonable  men  for  a 
long  series  of  jVonsensical  service.  They  will,  ijuoth  he,  occa- 
sionally, and  now  and  then,  give  into  an  enormity,  and  pass  by 
what  they  do  not  approve,  and  laugh  at  themselves  for  so  doing: 
but  there  is  something  latent  in  the  dignity  of  their  nature,  which 
will  recoil,  and  raise  in  them  an  indignation  against  herding  for 
ever  with  the  half-witted  and  the  absurd:  and  being  conscious 
that  their  concurrence  is  an  aggravated  transgression,  in  that  it 
is  the  support  of  those  who  in  themselves  are  incapable  either  of 
the  guilt  or  shame  of  what  they  are  managed  to  promote. 

My  author  further  adds,  that  the  use  of  Nonsense  of  Con- 
science will  faW  TvVao  m  ^^o^i^^^  ^^  \Amvt^\!L<i\»  ^^>j  \x^\(x  SSc^fe.  dftCuo- 
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tion  of  the  numbers  of  those  who  act  under  it,  but  also  from  the 
little  effect  it  would  soon  have  upon  all  the  world,  besides  those 
numbers ;  for  which  reason  he  advises,  that  now  and  then  they 
should  be  put  upon  something  that  is  good  to  satisfy  the  multi- 
tude. For,  says  that  sagacious  man,  the  people  are  always 
honest ;  you  lead  them  into  wrong  things  but  as  long  as  you 
keep  up  the  appearance  of  right ;  for  which  reason  he  advises 
never  to  forbear  the  use  at  least  of  Verisimilitudes ;  and  indeed, 
he  says,  it  was  by  neglecting  that,  all  the  sensible  men,  both 
Guclfs  and  Gkibdins^  came  together  out  of  mere  shame;  and 
receive  of  one  another  without  making  explanations  or  expostula- 
tions upon  what  had  happened  when  they  differed,  when  they 
could  end  in  nothing  but  how  sillily  you  acted !  how  contempti- 
bly you  suffered ! 

The  most  excellent  authors  of  this  our  age,  as  to  proficiency 
in  N'oNSENSE,  are  those  who  talk  of  faction,  and  pretend  to  tell 
others  that  they  are  spreaders  of  false  fears,  and  jealousies.  The 
Examiner  of  the  26th  says,  ^'  We  have  a  faction  in  our  bowels, 
who,  when  it  comes  to  their  turn  to  submit,  make  no  difference 
between  liberty  and  power,  that  all  their  business  may  be  only 
to  squabble  about  the  profits."  Now  he  says  this  either  as  an 
incendiary  or  an  informer ;  if  the  latter,  let  him  name  who  are  in 
this  faction ;  if  ^e  will  not  do  that,  we  are  to  set  down  the  word 
faction  among  the  rest  of  his  jargon  of  High  Nonsense,  and  dis- 
miss him  with  an  inclination  only,  not  power,  to  do  more  mis- 
chief. But  as  I  conceive,  he  had  a  younger  brother  bom  to  him 
the  same  day  of  my  first  appearance,  and  is  named  the  Monitor. 
He  begins  with  the  old  trick  of  the  pickpockets,  who  commit  a 
robbery,  and  join  in  the  cry  after  the  offender.  The  purpose  of 
his  paper,  if  it  is  not  to  pass  into  the  realms  of  Nonsense  also,  is 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  making  exceptions  against  a  certain. 
princess  behaviour  who  is  expected  Vn  "Btx^wv^.    ^^X^-^^X^^^^^ 
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ufl,  '^  That  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  an  hot  and  ambitious  noTice, 
who  took  ill  courses  and  undid  himself.     Had  the  king,  says  he, 
with  a  timely  severity,  taken  care  to  have  caused  those  libcla, 
however  trifling  and  however  insignificant,  to  be  suppressed,  or 
by  solid  reason  and  good  evidence  to  have  been  detected  and  ex- 
posed, the  fatal  effects  which  they  produced  had  been  in  a  groat 
measure  avoided."     Then  for  application  he  says  of  libelling, 
'*  Seeing  then  the  same  evil,  and  that  with  too  much  success,  is 
already  begun  among  us,  and  the  same  neglect  of  it  appears  in 
onr  government  as  did  in  France,  thinking  them  not  capable  of 
doing  so  much  mischief  as  they  really  did ;  why  may  we  not  ap- 
prehend consequences,  though  not  so  extraordinarily  fatal,  yet 
sufficiently  dangerous,  and  such  as  call  for  a  timely  redress?"   I 
find  there  ia  no  help  for  it,  this  writer  must  be  passed  upon  the 
foot  of  the  JVonsc/isic^tiyiiBO,     Does  he  tell  a  government  thej 
are  guilty  of  neglect,  and  caJ^8Wother  men  libellers  ?  He  must 
name  his  offenders,  and  bring  theS^j^  justice,  or  he  is  one 
himself.     It  is  strange  want  of  skill  (iQ^||LKxaTniner,  and  such 
imitators  of  him  as  this  same  Monitor  bc"^in^M'^^^  himself)  in 
the  choice  of  tools,  to  make  use  of  creatures  tliM/^  tmiigs,  m 
which  it  would  be  a  fault  to  tolerate  them,  if  they"*        ^"^ 
ployed  by  themselves. 

But  I  shall  take  upon  me  to  keep  a  strict  eye  upon 
haviour,  and  scribble  as  fast  as  they :  for  when  thoy  rri^ 
rules  of  honour  and  conscience  to  hurt  and  betray  the  liber 
mankind,  I  shall  sacrifice  smaller  considerations,  and    vc 
now  and  then  to  write  Nonsense  for  the  good  of  my  countr\ 


Neirbe. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

TuE  Faction  is  humbly  desired  to  nad  carefully  the  following  Satyr 
against  Sedition  in  the  EIxahinkb,  and  amend  their  lives  if  they  under- 
stand it. 

"  What  a  noble  opportunity  would  the  same  Cervantes  have, 
to  improve  his  art,  and  carry  this  way  of  writing  much  farther ; 
were  he  now  alive,  and  as  conversant  in  our  affairs,  as  in  the  hu- 
mours of  his  own  country  ?  The  same  Martial  Madness  is  broke 
out  among  us ;  a  distemper  more  raging  and  violent,  and  produc- 
tive of  more  ridiculous,  and  far  more  dangerous  effects.  Instead 
of  touching  here  and  there  a  weak  head,  or  reaching  only  to  a 
few  frolicsome  individuals,  it  has  infected  whole  bodies  and  so- 
cieties of  warlike  Enthimasts  :  the  party  is  almost  as  strong  as 
the  delusion  with  which  they  are  animated ;  and  our  Romantic 
Madmen  march  up  and  down  in  the  troops  and  squadrons :  the 
regularity  and  resemblance  of  their  frenzy  creates  order  and  dis- 
cipline. We  have  our  books  and  legends  of  Chivalry,  con- 
taining the  feats  and  adventures  of  Errant  Saints,  of  Holy  Al- 
manzors  and  Draiocansirs,  bound  by  strict  vow,  and  assisted  by 
Sages  and  Magicians:  who  destroyed  nations,  made  whole  king- 
doms do  homage  and  pay  Tribute  to  their  mightiness  ;  tamed  the 
JBeast,  and  kept  the  great  Wltore  under ;  trod  upon  the  necks  of 
Anngs,  and  kicked  crowns  and  sceptres  before  them ;  relieved  the 
distressed  by  changing  their  condition ;  freed  mankind  for  their 
Own  use ;  and  turned  the  world,  as  artificers  whirl  about  the 
lobe,  to  prove  the  regularity  of  its  motion.  Some  of  these 
ights  were  by  birth  gentle  and  of  low  degree  ;  so  called  from 
Pestle,  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  Truncheon,  or  the  Brazen 
met :  others  had  been  Pages,  Dwarfs,  and  Squires,  and 
uy  of  them  were  forced  to  go  a  great  vra^  m  %^"Kt^  ^^  ^^\:t 
entage :  and  yet  the  honouTB  t\ie^  ucw^vt^^^  ^^  ^s^<^^^  "Ooss^ 
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won,  and  the  dominions  they  oonqnered,  Tistl  j  surpassed  the  less- 
er aoqnisitions  of  ftHnrsBSB^s  Senr/j  a  Saladin^s  Daughter,  a 
Sett  ef  JoiifDUR,  a  Cujphoairi  ef  Plate,  won  at  some  Tourna- 
ment; a  Castbi  a  Pofaee,  or  eren  than  the  rich  possessions  of 
the  ulanda  of  Pines^  Baitara,  or  of  Fhrced-mcat  balls/' 
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